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THE  ENERGIES  OF  MEN.^ 

WE  habitually  hear  much  nowadays  of  the  difTerence  between 
structural  and  functional  psychology.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  understand  the  difference,  but  it  probably  has  something  to  do 
with  what  I  have  privately  been  accustomed  to  distinguish  as  the 
analytical  and  the  clinical  points  of  view  in  psychological  obser- 
vation. Professor  Sanford,  in  a  recently  published  **  Sketch  of  a 
Beginner's  Course  in  Psychology,"  recommended  "the  physi- 
cian's attitude  "  in  that  subject  as  the  thing  the  teacher  should 
first  of  all  try  to  impart  to  the  pupil.  I  fancy  that  few  of  you 
can  have  read  Professor  Pierre  Janet's  masterly  works  in  mental 
pathology  without  being  struck  by  the  little  use  he  makes  of  the 
machinery  usually  relied  on  by  psychologists,  and  by  his  own 
reliance  on  conceptions  which  in  the  laboratories  and  in  scientific 
publications  we  never  hear  of  at  all. 

Discriminations  and  associations,  the  rise  and  fall  of  thresholds, 
impulses  and  inhibitions,  fatigue,  —  these  are  the  terms  into  which 
our  inner  life  is  analyzed  by  psychologists  who  are  not  doctors, 
and  in  which,  by  hook  or  crook,  its  aberrations  from  normality 
have  to  be  expressed.  They  can  indeed  be  described,  after  the 
fact,  in  such  terms,  but  always  lamely ;  and  everyone  must  feel 
how  much  is  unaccounted  for,  how  much  left  out. 

When  we  turn  to  Janet's  pages,  we  find  entirely  other  forms  of 
thought  employed.  Oscillations  of  the  level  of  mental  enei^, 
differences  of  tension,  splittings  of  consciousness,  sentiments  of 
insufficiency  and  of  unreality,  substitutions,  agitations  and  anx- 
ieties, depersonalizations —  such  are  the  elementary  conceptions 

1  Delivered  as  the  Presidential  Address  before  the  American  Philosophical  Asso- 
dttion  at  Colombia  UniTersity,  December  28,  1906. 
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which  the  total  view  of  his  patient's  life  imposes  on  this  clinical 
observer.  They  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  usual 
laboratory  categories.  Ask  a  scientific  psychologist  to  predict 
what  symptoms  a  patient  must  have  when  his  '  supply  of  mental 
energy '  diminishes,  and  he  can  utter  only  the  word  *  fatigue.' 
He  could  never  predict  such  consequences  as  Janet  subsumes 
under  his  one  term  *  psychasthenia  '  —  the  most  bizarre  obses- 
sions and  agfitations,  the  most  complete  distortions  of  the  relation 
between  the  self  and  the  world. 

I  do  not  vouch  for  Janet's  conceptions  being  valid,  and  I  do 
not  say  that  the  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  mind  contradict  each 
other  or  are  mutually  incongruous  ;  I  simply  say  that  they  are 
incongru^«/.  Each  covers  so  little  of  our  total  mental  life  that 
they  do  not  even  interfere  or  jostle.  Meanwhile  the  clinical  con- 
ceptions, though  they  may  be  vaguer  than  the  analytic  ones,  are 
certainly  more  adequate,  gfive  the  concreter  picture  of  the  way 
the  whole  mind  works,  and  are  of  far  more  urgent  practical  im- 
portance.  So  the  '  physician's  attitude,'  the  *  functional  psy- 
chology,' is  assuredly  the  thing  most  worthy  of  general  study 
to-day. 

I  wish  to  spend  this  hour  on  one  conception  of  functional  psy- 
chology, a  conception  never  once  mentioned  or  heard  of  in  labo- 
ratory circles,  but  used  perhaps  more  than  any  other  by  common, 
practical  men  —  I  mean  the  conception  of  the  amount  of  energy 
available  for  running  one's  mental  and  moral  operations  by. 
Practically  every  one  knows  in  his  own  person  the  difference 
between  the  days  when  the  tide  of  this  energy  is  high  in  him  and 
those  when  it  is  low,  though  no  one  knows  exactly  what  reality 
the  term  energy  cP¥ers  when  used  here,  or  what  its  tides,  tensions, 
and  levels  are  in  themselves.  This  vagueness  is  probably  the 
reason  why  our  scientific  psychologists  ignore  the  conception 
altogether.  It  undoubtedly  connects  itself  with  the  energies  of 
the  nervous  system,  but  it  presents  fluctuations  that  cannot 
easily  be  translated  into  neural  terms.  It  offers  itself  as  the 
notion  of  a  quantity,  but  its  ebbs  and  floods  produce  extraordi- 
nary qualitative  results.  To  have  its  level  raised  is  the  most  im- 
dortant  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  man,  yet  in  all  my  reading  I 
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know  of  no  single  page  or  paragraph  of  a  scientific  psychology 
book  in  which  it  receives  mention  —  the  psychologists  have  left 
it  to  be  treated  by  the  moralists  and  mind-curers  and  doctors 
exclusively. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  phenomenon  of  feeling  more  or 
less  alive  on  diflTerent  days.  Every  one  knows  on  any  given  day 
that  there  are  energies  slumbering  in  him  which  the  incitements 
of  that  day  do  not  call  forth,  but  which  he  might  display  if  these 
were  greater.  Most  of  us  feel  as  if  we  lived  habitually  with  a 
sort  of  cloud  weighing  on  us,  below  our  highest  notch  of  clear- 
ness in  discernment,  sureness  in  reasoning,  or  firmness  in  decid- 
ing. Compared  with  what  we  ought  to  be,  we  are  only  half- 
awake.  Our  fires  are  damped,  our  drafts  are  checked.  We  are 
making  use  of  only  a  small  part  of  our  possible  mental  and 
physical  resources.  In  some  persons  this  sense  of  being  cut  off 
from  their  rightful  resources  is  extreme,  and  we.  then  get  the 
formidable  neurasthenic  and  psychasthenic  conditions,  with  life 
groMrn  into  one  tissue  of  impossibilities,  that  the  medical  books 
describe. 

Part  of  the  imperfect  vitality  under  which  we  labor  can  be 
exjdained  by  scientific  psychology.  It  is  the  result  of  the  inhibi- 
tion exerted  by  one  part  of  our  ideas  on  other  parts.  Conscience 
makes  cowards  of  us  all.  Social  conventions  prevent  us  from 
telling  the  truth  after  the  fashion  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
Bernard  Shaw.  Our  scientific  respectability  keeps  us  from  exer- 
cising the  mystical  portions  of  our  nature  freely.  If  we  are 
doctors,  our  mind-cure  sympathies,  if  we  are  mind-curists,  our 
medical  sympathies  are  tied  up.  We  all  know  persons  who  are 
models  of  excellence,  but  who  belong  to  the  extreme  philistine 
type  of  mind.  So  deadly  is  their  intellectual  respectability  that  we 
can't  converse  about  certain  subjects  at  all,  can't  let  our  minds 
play  over  them,  can't  even  mention  them  in  their  presence.  I  have 
numbered  among  my  dearest  friends  persons  thus  inhibited  intel- 
lectually, with  whom  I  would  gladly  have  been  able  to  talk  freely 
about  certain  interests  of  mine,  certain  authors,  say,  as  Bernard 
Shaw,  Chesterton,  Edward  Carpenter,  H.  G.  Wells,  but  it  wouldn't 
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do,  it  made  them  too  uncomfortable,  they  wouldn't  play,  I  had  to 
be  silent  An  intellect  thus  tied  down  by  literality  and  decorum 
makes  on  one  the  same  sort  of  impression  that  an  able-bodied  man 
would  who  should  habituate  himself  to  do  his  work  with  only 
one  of  his  fingers,  locking  up  the  rest  of  his  organism  and  leav- 
ing it  unused. 

In  few  of  us  are  functions  not  tied- up  by  the  exercise  of  other 
functions.  G.  T.  Fechner  is  an  extraordinary  exception  that 
proves  the  rule.  He  could  use  his  mystical  faculties  while  be- 
ing scientific.  He  could  be  both  critically  keen  and  devout. 
Few  scientific  men  can  pray,  I  imagine.  Few  can  carry  on  any 
living  commerce  with  *  God.'  Yet  many  of  us  are  well  aware 
how  much  freer  in  many  directions  and  abler  our  lives  would  be, 
were  such  important  forms  of  energizing  not  sealed  up.  There 
are  in  everyone  potential  forms  of  activity  that  actually  are 
shunted  out  from  use. 

The  existence  of  reservoirs  of  energy  that  habitually  are  not 
tapped  is  most  familiar  to  us  in  the  phenomenon  of  '  second 
wind.'  Ordinarily  we  stop  when  we  meet  the  first  effective 
layer,  so  to  call  it,  of  fatigue.  We  have  then  walked,  played, 
or  worked  '  enough,'  and  desist.  That  amount  of  fatigue  is  an 
efficacious  obstruction,  on  this  side  of  which  our  usual  life  is  cast. 
But  if  an  unusual  necessity  forces  us  to  press  onward,  a  surpris- 
ing thing  occurs.  The  fatigue  gets  worse  up  to  a  certain  critical 
point,  when  gradually  or  suddenly  it  passes  away,  and  we  are 
fresher  than  before.  We  have  evidently  tapped  a  level  of  new 
energy,  masked  until  then  by  the  fatigue-obstacle  usually  obeyed. 
There  may  be  layer  after  layer  of  this  experience.  A  third 
and  a  fourth  '  wind  '  may  supervene.  Mental  activity  shows  the 
phenomenon  as  well  as  physical,  and  in  exceptional  cases  we 
may  find,  beyond  the  very  extremity  of  fatigue  distress,  amounts 
of  ease  and  power  that  we  never  dreamed  ourselves  to  own, 
sources  of  strength  habitually  not  taxed  at  all,  because  habitu- 
ally we  never  push  through  the  obstruction,  never  pass  those  early 
critical  points. 

When  we  do  pass,  what  makes  us  do  so  ? 

Either  some  unusual  stimulus  fills  us  with  emotional  excite- 
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ment,  or  some  unusual  idea  of  necessity  induces  us  to  make  an 
extra  eflfort  of  will.  Excitements^  ideas,  and  efforts,  in  a  word,  are 
what  carry  us  over  the  dam. 

In  those  hyperesthetic  conditions  which  chronic  invalidism  so 
often  brings  in  its  train,  the  dam  has  changed  its  normal  place. 
The  pain-threshold  is  abnormally  near.  The  slightest  functional 
exerdse  pves  a  distress  which  the  patient  yields  to  and  stops. 
In  such  cases  of  '  habit-neurosis '  a  new  range  of  power  often 
comes  in  consequence  of  the  bullying-treatment,  of  efforts  which 
the  doctor  obliges  the  patient,  against  his  will,  to  make.  First 
comes  the  very  extremity  of  distress,  then  follows  unexpected  re- 
lief. There  seems  no  doubt  that  we  are  each  and  all  of  us  to 
some  extent  victims  of  habit-neurosis.  We  have  to  admit  the 
wider  potential  range  and  the  habitually  narrow  actual  use.  We 
Uve  subject  to  inhibition  by  degrees  of  fatigue  which  we  have 
come  only  from  habit  to  obey.  Most  of  us  may  learn  to  push 
the  barrier  farther  off,  and  to  live  in  perfect  comfort  on  much 
higher  levels  of  power. . 

Country  people  and  city  people,  as  a  class,  illustrate  this  differ- 
ence. The  rapid  rate  of  life,  the  number  of  decisions  in  an  hour, 
the  many  things  to  keep  account  of,  in  a  busy  city-man's  or 
woman's  life,  seem  monstrous  to  a  country-brother.  He  doesn't 
see  how  we  live  at  all.  But  settle  him  in  town  ;  and  in  a  year 
or  two,  if  not  too  old,  he  will  have  trained  himself  to  keep  the 
pace  as  well  as  any  of  us,  getting  more  out  of  himself  in  any 
week  then  he  ever  did  in  ten  weeks  at  home.  The  physiologists 
show  how  one  can  be  in  nutritive  equilibrium,  neither  losing  nor 
gaining  weight,  on  astonishingly  different  quantities  of  food. 
So  one  can  be  in  what  I  might  call  *  efficiency-equilibrium'  (neither 
gaining  nor  losing  power  when  once  the  equilibrium  is  reached), 
on  astonishingly  different  quantities  of  work,  no  matter  in  what 
dimension  the  work  may  be  measured.  It  may  be  physical  work, 
intellectual  work,  moral  work,  or  spiritual  work. 

Of  course  there  are  limits :  the  trees  don't  grow  into  the  sky. 
But  the  plain  fact  remains  that  men  the  world  over  possess  amounts 
of  resource,  which  only  very  exceptional  individuals  push  to  their 
extremes  of  use. 
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The  excitements  that  carry  us  over  the  usually  effective  dam 
are  most  often  the  classic  emotional  ones,  love,  anger,  crowd-con- 
tagion, or  despair.  Life's  vicissitudes  bring  them  in  abundance. 
A  new  position  of  responsibility,  if  it  do  not  crush  a  man,  will 
often,  nay,  one  may  say,  will  usually,  show  him  to  be  a  far 
stronger  creature  than  was  supposed.  Even  here  we  are  witness- 
ing (some  of  us  admiring,  some  deploring  —  I  must  class  myself 
as  admiring)  the  dynamogenic  effects  of  a  very  exalted  political 
office  upon  the  energies  of  an  individual  who  had  already  mani- 
fested a  healthy  amount  of  energy  before  the  office  came. 

Mr.  Sydney  Olivier  has  given  us  a  fine  fable  of  the  dynamo- 
genic effects  of  love  in  a  fine  story  called  "  The  Empire  Builder," 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  May,  1905.  A  young  naval 
officer  falls  in  love  at  sight  with  a  missionary's  daughter  on  a 
lost  island,  which  his  ship  accidentally  touches.  From  that  day 
onward  he  must  see  her  again ;  and  he  so  moves  Heaven  and 
earth  and  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Admiralty  to  get  sent  there 
once  more,  that  the  island  finally  is  annexed  to  the  empire  in 
consequence  of  the  various  fusses  he  is  led  to  make.  People 
must  have  been  appalled  lately  in  San  Francisco  to  find  the 
stores  of  bottled  up  energy  and  endurance  they  possessed. 

Wars,  of  course,  and  shipwrecks,  are  the  great  revealers  of 
what  men  and  women  are  able  to  do  and  bear.  Cromwell's  and 
Grant's  careers  are  the  stock  examples  of  how  war  will  wake  a 
man  up.  I  owe  to  Professor  Norton's  kindness  the  permission 
to  read  to  you  part  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  Baird-Smith,  written 
shortly  after  the  six  weeks'  siege  of  Delhi  in  1857,  for  the 
victorious  issue  of  which  that  excellent  officer  was  chiefly  to  be 
thanked.     He  writes  as  follows : — 

..."  My  poor  wife  had  some  reason  to  think  that  war  and 
disease  between  them  had  left  very  little  of  a  husband  to  take 
under  nursing  when  she  got  him  again.  An  attack  of  camp- 
scurvy  had  filled  my  mouth  with  sores,  shaken  every  joint  in  my 
body,  and  covered  me  all  over  with  sores  and  livid  spots  so  that 
I  was  marvellously  unlovely  to  look  upon.  A  smart  knock  on 
the  ankle-joint  from  the  splinter  of  a  shell  that  burst  in  my  face, 
in  itself  a  mere  bagatelle  of  a  wound,  had  been  of  necessity 
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neglected  under  the  pressing  and  incessant  calls  upon  me,  and 
had  grown  worse  and  worse  till  the  whole  foot  below  the  ankle 
became  a  black  mass  and  seemed  to  threaten  mortification.  I 
insisted  however  on  being  allowed  to  use  it  till  the  place  was 
taken,  mortification  or  no ;  and  though  the  pain  was  sometimes 
horrible,  I  carried  my  point  and  kept  up  to  the  last.  On  the 
day  after  the  assault  I  had  an  unlucky  fall  on  some  bad  ground, 
and  it  was  an  open  question  for  a  day  or  two  whether  I  hadn't 
broken  my  arm  at  the  elbow.  Fortunately  it  turned  out  to  be 
only  a  very  severe  sprain,  but  I  am  still  conscious  of  the  wrench 
it  gave  me.  To  crown  the  whole  pleasant  catalogue,  I  was  worn 
to  a  shadow  by  a  constant  diarrhea,  and  consumed  as  much 
opium  as  would  have  done  credit  to  my  father-in-law.*  However, 
thank  God  I  have  a  good  share  of  Tapleyism  in  me  and  come  out 
strong  under  difficulties.  I  think  I  may  confidently  say  that  no 
man  ever  saw  me  out  of  heart,  or  ever  heard  one  croaking  word 
from  me  even  when  our  prospects  were  gloomiest.  We  were 
sadly  scoui^ed  by  the  cholera  and  it  was  almost  appalling  to  me 
to  find  that  out  of  twenty-seven  officers  present,  I  could  only 
muster  fifteen  for  the  operations  of  the  attack.  However,  it  was 
done,  and  after  it  was  done  came  the  collapse.  Don't  be  horri- 
fied when  I  tell  you  that  for  the  whole  of  the  actual  siege,  and 
in  truth  for  some  little  time  before,  I  almost  lived  on  brandy. 
Appetite  for  food  I  had  none,  but  I  forced  myself  to  eat  just  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  life,  and  I  had  an  incessant  craving  for  brandy  as 
the  strongest  stimulant  I  could  get.  Strange  to  say,  I  was  quite 
unconscious  of  its  affecting  me  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  work  was  so  great  that  no  lesser  one  seenUd-to  have 
any  chance  against  it,  and  I  certainly  never  found  my  intellect 
clearer  or  my  nerves  stronger  in  my  Itfe.  It  was  only  my  wretched 
body  that  was  weak,  and  the  moment  the  real  work  was  done 
by  our  becoming  complete  masters  of  Delhi,  I  broke  down  with- 
out delay  and  discovered  that  if  I  wished  to  live  I  must  continue 
no  longer  the  system  that  had  kept  me  up  until  the  crisis  was 
past  With  it  passed  away  as  if  in  a  moment  all  desire  to  stimu- 
late, and  a  perfect  loathing  of  my  late  staff  of  life  took  possession 
of  me." 

^ThoiDAs  De  Qnincey. 
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Such  experiences  show  how  profound  is  the  alteration  in  the 
manner  in  which,  under  excitement,  our  organism  will  sometimes 
perform  its  physiological  work.  The  metabolisms  become  differ- 
ent when  the  reserves  have  to  be  used,  and  for  weeks  and  months 
the  deeper  use  may  go  on. 

Morbid  cases,  here  as  elsewhere,  lay  the  normal  machinery 
bare.  In  the  first  number  of  Dr.  Morton  Prince's  Journal  of 
Abnormal  Psychology,  Dr.  Janet  has  discussed  five  cases  of 
morbid  impulse,  with  an  explanation  that  is  precious  for  my 
present  point  of  view.  One  is  a  girl  who  eats,  eats,  eats  all  day. 
Another  walks,  walks,  walks,  and  gets  her  food  from  an  auto- 
mobile that  escorts  her.  Another  is  a  dipsomaniac.  A  fourth 
pulls  out  her  hair.  A  fifth  wounds  her  flesh  and  bums  her  skin. 
Hitherto  such  freaks  of  impulse  have  received  Greek  names  (as 
bulimia,  dromomania,  etc.)  and  been  scientifically  disposed  of  as 
"  episodic  syndromata  of  hereditary  degeneration."  But  it  turns 
out  that  Janet's  cases  are  all  what  he  calls  psychasthenics,  or  vic- 
tims of  a  chronic  sense  of  weakness,  torpor,  lethargy,  fatigue,  in- 
sufficiency, impossibility,  unreality,  and  powerlessness  of  will ;  and 
that  in  each  and  all  of  them  the  particular  activity  pursued,  dele- 
terious though  it  be,  has  the  temporary  result  of  raising  the  sense 
of  vitality  and  making  the  patient  feel  alive  again.  These  things 
reanimate ;  they  would  reanimate  us  ;  but  it  happens  that  in  each 
patient  the  particular  freak-activity  chosen  is  the  only  thing  that 
does  reanimate ;  and  therein  lies  the  morbid  state.  The  way  to 
treat  such  persons  is  to  discover  to  them  more  usual  and  useful 
ways  of  throwing  their  stores  of  vital  energy  into  gear. 

Colonel  Baird-Smith,  needing  to  draw  on  altogether  extraor- 
dinary stores  of  energy,  found  that  brandy  and  opium  were  ways 
of  throwing  them  into  gear. 

Such  cases  are  humanly  typical.  We  are  all  to  some  degree 
oppressed,  unfree.  We  don't  come  to  our  own.  It  is  there,  but 
we  don't  get  at  it.  The  threshold  must  be  made  to  shift.  Then 
many  of  us  find  that  an  excentric  activity  —  a  'spree,'  say  —  re- 
lieves. There  is  no  doubt  that  to  some  men  sprees  and  excesses 
of  almost  any  kind  are  medicinal,  temporarily  at  any  rate,  in  spite 
of  what  the  moralists  and  doctors  say. 
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But  when  the  normal  tasks  and  stimulations  of  life  don't  put  a 
man's  deeper  levels  of  enei^y  on  tap,  and  h^^equires  distinctly 
deleterious  excitements,  his  constitution  verges' on  the  abnormal. 
The  normal  opener  of  deeper  and  deeper  levels  of  energy  is  the 
will.  The  difficulty  is  to  use  it ;  to  make  the  effort  which  the 
word  volition  implies.  But  if  we  do  make  it  (or  if  a  god,  though 
he  were  only  the  god  Chance,  makes  it  through  us),  it  will  act 
dynamogenically  on  us  for  a  month.  It  is  notorious  that  a  single 
successful  effort  of  moral  volition,  such  as  saying  '  no '  to  some 
habitual  temptation,  or  performing  some  courageous  act, 
launch  a  man  on  a  higher  level  of  energy  for  days  and 
L^will  give  him  a  new  range  of  power. 

The  emotions  and  excitements  due  to  usual  situations  are  the 
usual  inciters  of  the  will.  But  these  act  discontinuously ;  and  in 
the  intervals  the  shallower  levels  of  life  tend  to  close  in  and  shut 
us  off.  Accordingly  the  best  practical  knowers  of  the  human 
soul  have  invented  the  thing  known  as  methodical  ascetic  disci- 
pline to  keep  the  deeper  levels  constantly  in  reach.  Beginning 
with  easy  tasks,  passing  to  harder  ones,  and  exercising  day  by 
day,  it  is,  I  believe,  admitted  that  disciples  of  asceticism  can  reach 
very  high  levels  of  freedom  and  power  of  will. 

Ig^natius  Loyola's  spiritual  exercises  must  have  produced  this 
result  in  innumerable  devotees.  But  the  most  venerable  ascetic 
system,  and  the  one  whose  results  have  the  most  voluminous 
experimental  corroboration,  is  undoubtedly  the  Yoga  system  in 
Hindostan.  From  time  immemorial,  by  Hatha  Yoga,  Raja 
Yoga,  Karma  Yoga,  or  whatever  code  of  practice  it  might  be, 
Hindu  aspirants  to  perfection  have  trained  themselves,  month  in 
and  out,  for  years.  The  result  claimed,  and  certainly  in  many 
cases  accorded  by  impartial  judges,  is  strength  of  character,  per- 
sonal power,  unshakability  of  soul.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
entangle fact  from  tradition  in  Hindu  affairs.  So  I  am  glad  to 
have  afi£uropean  friend  who  has  submitted  to  Hatha  Yoga  train- 
ing, and  whose  account  of  the  results  I  am  privileged  to  quote. 
I  think  you  will  appreciate  the  light  it  throws  on  the  question  of 
our  unused  reservoirs  of  power. 

My  friend  is  an  extraordinarily  gifted  man,  both  morally  and 
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intellectually,  but  has  an  instable  nervous  system,  and  for  many 
years  has  lived  in  a  circular  process  of  alternate  lethargy  and 
over-animation  :  something  like  three  weeks  of  extreme  activity, 
and  then  a  week  of  prostration  in  bed.  An  unpromising  condi- 
tion, which  the  best  specialists  in  Europe  had  failed  to  relieve ;  so 
he  tried  Hatha  Yoga,  partly  out  of  curiosity,  and  partly  with  a 
sort  of  desperate  hope.  What  follows  is  a  short  extract  from  a 
letter  sixty  pages  long  which  he  addressed  me  a  year  ago. 

"  Thus  I  decided  to  follow  Vivekananda's  advice  :  *  Practice 
khard  :  whether  you  live  or  die  by  it  doesn't  matter.'  My  impro- 
vised chela  and  I  began  with  starvation.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  did  try  it  ever  .  .  .  but  voluntary  starvation  is  very  different 
from  involuntary,  and  implies  more  temptations.  We  reduced 
first  our  meals  to  twice  a  day  and  then  to  once  a  day.  The  best 
authorities  agree  that  in  order  to  control  the  body  fasting  is  essen- 
tial, and  even  in  the  Gospel  the  worst  spirits  are  said  to  obey  only 
those  who  fast  and  pray.  We  reduced  very  much  the  amount 
of  food,  disregarding  chemical  theories  about  the  need  of  albumen, 
sometimes  living  on  olive  oil  and  bread  ;  or  on  fruits  alone ;  or 
on  milk  and  rice  ;  in  very  small  quantities  —  much  less  than  I 
formerly  ate  at  one  meal.  I  began  to  get  lighter  every  day,  and 
lost  20  pounds  in  a  few  weeks  ;  but  this  could  not  stop  such  a 
desperate  undertaking  .  .  .  rather  starve  than  live  as  a  slave ! 
Then  besides  we  practised  asana  or  postures,  breaking  almost 
our  limbs.  Try  to  sit  down  on  the  floor  and  to  kiss  your  knees 
without  bending  them,  or  to  join  your  hands  on  the  usually  un- 
approachable upper  part  of  your  back,  or  to  bring  the  toe  of  your 
right  foot  to  your  left  ear  without  bending  the  knees  .  .  .  these 
are  easy  samples  of  posture  for  a  Yogi. 

"  All  the  time  also  breathing  exercises  :  keeping  the  breath  in 
and  out  up  to  two  minutes,  breathing  in  different  rhythms  and 
positions.  Also  very  much  prayer  and  Roman  Catholic  prac- 
tices combined  with  the  Yoga,  in  order  to  leave  nothing  untried 
and  to  be  protected  against  the  tricks  of  Hindu  devils  !  Then 
concentration  of  thought  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  on 
the  processes  going  on  within  them.  Exclusion  of  all  emotions, 
dry  logical  reading,  as  intellectual  diet,  and  working  out  logical 
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problems  ...  I  wrote  a  Handbook  of  Logic  as  a  Nebenprodukt 
of  the  whole  experiment.* 

"  After  a  few  weeks  I  broke  down  and  had  to  interrupt  every- 
thing, in  a  worse  state  of  prostration  than  ever  .  .  .  My 
younger  chela  went  on  unshaken  by  my  fate ;  and  as  soon  as  I 
arose  from  bed  I  tried  again,  decided  to  fight  it  out,  even  feeling 
a  kind  of  determination  such  as  I  had  never  felt  before,  a  certain 
absolute  will  of  victory  at  any  price  and  faith  in  it.  Whether  it 
is  my  own  merit  or  a  divine  grace,  I  cannot  judge  for  certain,  but 
I  prefer  to  admit  the  latter.  I  had  been  ill  for  seven  years,  and 
some  people  say  this  is  a  term  for  many  punishments.  However 
base  and  vile  a  sinner  I  had  been,  perhaps  my  sins  were  about 
to  be  forgiven,  and  Yoga  was  only  an  exterior  opportunity,  an 
object  for  concentration  of  will.  I  do  not  yet  pretend  to  explain 
much  of  what  I  have  gone  through,  but  the  fact  is  that  since  I 
arose  from  bed  on  August  20,  no  new  crisis  of  prostration  came 
again,  and  I  have  now  the  strongest  conviction  that  no  crisis  will 
ever  return.  If  you  consider  that  for  the  past  years  there  has 
been  not  a  single  month  without  this  lethargy,  you  will  grant 
that  even  to  an  outside  observer  four  successive  months  of 
increasing  health  are  an  objective  test.     In  this  time  I  underwent 

I  very  severe  penances,  reducing  sleep  and  food  and  increasing 
the  task  of  work  and  exercise.  My  intuition  was  developed  by 
these  practices :  there  came  a  sense  of  certainty,  never  known 
before,  as  to  the  things  needed  by  the  body  and  the  mind,  and 
the  body  came  to  obey  like  a  wild  horse  tamed.  Also  the  mind 
learned  to  obey,  and  the  current  of  thought  and  feeling  was 
shaped  according  to  my  will.  I  mastered  sleep  and  hunger,  and 
the  flights  of  thought,  and  came  to  know  a  peace  never  known 
before,  an  inner  rhythm  of  unison  with  a  deeper  rhythm  above 
or  beyond  Personal  wishes  ceased,  and  the  consciousness  of 
being  the  instrument  of  a  superior  power  arose.  A  calm  cer- 
tainty of  indubitable  success  in  every  undertaking  imparts  great 
and  real  power.  I  often  guessed  the  thoughts  of  my  com- 
panion ...  we  observed  generally  the  greatest  isolation  and 
silence.     We  both  felt  an  unspeakable  joy  in  the  simplest  natural 

1  This  handbook  was  published  last  March. 
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impressions,  light,  air,  landscape,  any  kind  of  simplest  food ;  and 
above  everything  in  rhythmical  respiration,  which  produces  a  state 
of  mind  without  thought  or  feeling,  and  still  very  intense,  inde- 
scribable. 

"  These  results  began  to  be  more  evident  in  the  fourth  month; 
of  uninterrupted   training.     We  felt  quite   happy,  never  tired, 
sleeping  only  from  8  p.  m.  to  midnight,  and  rising  with  joy  from 
our  sleep  to  another  day's  work  of  study  and  exercise.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  now  in  Palermo,  and  have  had  to  neglect  the  exercises 
in  the  last  few  days,  but  I  feel  as  fresh  as  if  I  were  in  full  train- 
ing and  see  the  sunny  side  of  all  things.  I  am  not  in  a  hurry, 
rushing  to  complete ." 

And  here  my  friend  mentions  a  certain  life-work  of  his  own 
about  which  I  had  better  be  silent.  He  goes  on  to  analyze  the 
exercises  and  their  effects  in  an  extremely  practical  way,  but  at  too 
great  length  for  me  to  entertain  you  with.  Repetition,  altera- 
tion, periodicity,  parallelism  (or  the  association  of  the  idea  of 
some  desirable  vital  or  spiritual  effect  with  each  movement),  etc., 
are  laws  which  he  deems  highly  important.  "  I  am  sure,"  he 
continues,  **  that  everybody  who  is  able  to  concentrate  thought 
and  will,  and  to  eliminate  superfluous  emotions,  sooner  or  later 
becomes  a  master  of  his  body  and  can  overcome  every  kind  of 
illness.  This  is  the  truth  at  the  bottom  of  all  mind-cures. 
Our  thoughts  have  a  plastic  power  over  the  body." 

You  will  be  relieved,  I  doubt  not,  to  hear  my  excentric  cor- 
respondent here  make  connection  at  last  with  something  you 
know  by  heart,  namely,  "suggestive  therapeutics."  Call  his 
whole  performance,  if  you  like,  an  experiment  in  methodical  self- 
suggestion.  That  only  makes  it  more  valuable  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  I  wish  to  impress  in  as  many  ways  as  possible  upon 
your  minds,  that  we  habitually  live  inside  our  limits  of  power. 
Suggestion,  especially  under  hypnosis,  is  now  universally  recog- 
nized as  a  means,  exceptionally  successful  in  certain  persons,  of 
concentrating  consciousness,  and,  in  others,  of  influencing  their 
body's  states.  It  throws  into  gear  energies  of  imagination,  of 
will,  and  of  mental  influence  over  physiological  processes,  that 
usually  lie  dormant,  and  that  can  only  be  thrown  into  gear  at 
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all  in  chosen  subjects.  It  is,  in  short,  dynamogenic ;  and  the 
cheapest  tenns  in  which  to  deal  with  our  amateur  Yogi's  ex- 
perience is  to  call  it  auto-suggestive. 

I  wrote  to  him  that  I  couldn't  possibly  attribute  any  sacra- 
mental value  to  the  particular  Hatha  Yoga  processes,  the  pos- 
tures, breathings,  fastings,  and  the  like,  and  that  they  seemed  to 
me  but  so  many  manners,  available  in  his  case  and  his  chela's, 
but  not  for  everybody,  of  breaking  through  the  barriers  which 
life's  routine  had  concreted  round  the  deeper  strata  of  the  will, 
and  gradually  bringing  its  unused  energies  into  action.^ 

He  replied  as  follows :  "  You  are  quite  right  that  the  Yoga 
exercises  are  nothing  else  than  a  methodical  way  of  increasing 
our  will.  Because  we  are  unable  to  will  at  once  the  most  diffi- 
cult things,  we  must  imagine  steps  leading  to  them.  Breathing 
being  the  easiest  of  the  bodily  activities,  it  is  very  natural  that  it 
ofiers  a  good  scope  for  exercise  of  will.  The  control  of  thought 
could  be  gained  without  breathing-disdpline,  but  it  is  simply 
easier  to  control  thought  simultaneously  with  the  control  of 
breath.  Anyone  who  can  think  clearly  and  persistently  of  one 
thing  needs  not  breathing  exercises.  You  are  quite  right  that 
we  are  not  using  all  our  power  and  that  we  often  learn  how  much 
we  can  only  when  we  must  .  .  .  The  power  that  we  do  not 
use  up  completely  can  be  brought  [more  and  more]  into  use  by 
what  we  cail  faith.  Faith  is  like  the  manometer  of  the  will,  reg- 
istering its  pressure.  If  I  could  believe  that  I  can  levitate,  I  could 
do  it  But  I  cannot  believe,  and  therefore  I  am  clumsily  sticking 
to  earth  .  .  .  Now  this  faith,  this  power  of  credulity,  can  be 
educated  by  small  efforts.  I  can  breathe  at  the  rate  of  say  twelve 
times  a  minute.  I  can  easily  believe  that  I  can  breathe  ten  times 
a  minute.  When  I  have  accustomed  myself  to  breathe  ten  times 
a  minute,  I  learn  to  believe  it  will  be  easy  to  breathe  six  times  a 
minute.  Thus  I  have  actually  learned  to  breathe  at  the  rate  of 
once  a  minute.  How  far  I  shall  progress  I  do  not  know.  .  .  . 
The  Yogi  goes  on  in  his  activity  in  an  even  way,  without  fits  of 
too  much  or  too  little,  and  he  is  eliminating  more  and  more  every 
unrest,  every  worry  —  growing  into  the  infinite  by  regular  train- 
ing, by  small  additions  to  a  task  which  has  grown  familiar.   .    .    . 
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But  you  are  quite  right  that  religious  crises,  love-crises,  indig- 
nation-crises, may  awaken  in  a  very  short  time  powers  similar 
to  those  reached  by  years  of  patient  Yoga  practice.  .  .  .  The 
Hindus  themselves  admit  that  Samadhi  can  be  reached  in  many 
ways  and  with  complete  disregard  of  every  physical  training." 

Allowance  made  for  every  enthusiasm  and  exaggeration,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  my  friend's  regeneration  —  relatively,  at  any 
rate.  The  second  letter,  written  six  months  later  than  the  first 
(ten  months  after  beginning  Yoga  practice,  therefore),  says  the 
improvement  holds  good.  He  has  undergone  material  trials  with 
indifference,  travelled  third  class  on  Mediterranean  steamers,  and 
fourth  class  on  African  trains,  living  with  the  poorest  Arabs  and 
sharing  their  unaccustomed  food,  all  with  equanimity.  His 
devotion  to  certain  interests  has  been  put  to  heavy  strain,  and 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  to  me  than  the  changed  moral  tone 
with  which  he  reports  the  situation.  Compared  with  certain 
earlier  letters,  these  read  as  if  written  by  a  different  man,  patient 
and  reasonable  instead  of  vehement,  self-subordinating  instead  of 
imperious.  The  new  tone  persists  in  a  communication  received 
only  a  fortnight  ago  (fourteen  months  after  beginning  training)  — 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  doubt  that  profound  modification  has  occurred 
in  the  running  of  his  mental  machinery.  The  gearing  has  changed, 
and  his  will  is  available  otherwise  than  it  was.  Available  with- 
out any  new  ideas,  beliefs,  or  emotions,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
having  been  implanted  in  him.  He  is  simply  more  balanced 
where  he  was  more  unbalanced. 

You  will  remember  that  he  speaks  of  faith,  calling  it  a  '  man- 
ometer' of  the  will.  It  sounds  more  natural  to  call  our  will  the 
manometer  of  our  faiths.  Ideas  set  free  beliefs,  and  the  beliefs 
set  free  our  wills  (I  use  these  terms  with  no  pretension  to  be 
'psychological'),  so  the  will-acts  register  the  faith-pressure 
within.  Therefore,  having  considered  the  liberation  of  our  stored- 
up  energy  by  emotional  excitements  and  by  efforts,  whether 
methodical  or  unmethodical,  I  must  now  say  a  word  about  ideas 
as  our  third  great  dynamogenic  agent.  Ideas  contradict  other 
ideas  and  keep  us  from  believing  them.     An  idea  that  thus  negates 
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a  first  idea  may  itself  in  turn  be  negated  by  a  third  idea,  and  the 
first  idea  may  thus  regain  its  natural  influence  over  our  belief  and 
determine  our  behavior.  Our  philosophic  and  religious  develop- 
ment  proceeds  thus  by  credulities,  negations,  and  the  negating 
/  of  negations. 

But  whether  for  arousing  or  for  stopping  belief,  ideas  may  fail 
to  be  efficacious,  just  as  a  wire  at  one  time  alive  with  elec- 
tricity, may  at  another  time  be  dead.  Here  our  insight  into^ 
causes  fails  us,  and  we  can  only  note  results  in  general  termsr 
In  general,  whether  a  given  idea  shall  be  a  live  idea,  depends 
more  on  the  person  into  whose  mind  it  is  injected  than  on  the 
idea  itself.  The  whole  history  of  '  suggestion  '  opens  out  here. 
Which  are  the  suggestive  ideas  for  this  person,  and  which  for 
that  ?  Beside  the  susceptibilities  determined  by  one's  education 
and  by  one's  original  peculiarities  of  character,  there  are  lines 
along  which  men  simply  as  men  tend  to  be  inflammable  by  ideas. 
As  certain  objects  naturally  awaken  love,  anger,  or  cupidity,  so 
certain  ideas  naturally  awaken  the  energies  of  loyalty,  courage, 
endurance,  or  devotion.  When  these  ideas  are  effective  in  an  in- 
dividual's life,  their  effect  is  often  very  great  indeed.  They  may 
transfigure  it,  unlocking  innumerable  powers  which,  but  for  the 
idea,  would  never  have  come  into  play.  '  Fatherland,*  '  The 
Union,'  '  Holy  Church,'  the  '  Monroe  Doctrine,'  '  Truth,'  '  Sci- 
ence,' *  Liberty,'  Garibaldi's  phrase  *  Rome  or  Death,'  etc.,  are  so 
many  examples  of  energy-releasing  abstract  ideas.  The  social 
nature  of  all  such  phrases  is  an  essential  factor  of  their  dynamic 
power.  They  are  forces  pf  detent  in  situations  in  which  no  other 
force  produces  equivalent  effects,  and  each  is  a  force  of  detent 
only  in  a  specific  group  of  men. 

The  memory  that  an  oath  or  vow  has  been  made  will  nerve 
one  to  abstinences  and  efforts  otherwise  impossible :  witness  the 
'  pledge '  in  the  history  of  the  temperance  movement  A  mere 
promise  to  his  sweetheart  will  clean  up  a  youth's  life  all  over —  \ 
at  any  rate  for  a  time.  For  such  effects  an^educated  susceptibility 
is  required.  The  idea  of  one's  *  honour,'  for  example,  unlocks 
energy  only  in  those  who  have  had  the  education  of  a  gentle- 
man, so  called. 
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That  delightful  being,  Prince  Pueckler-Musk^u,  writes  to  his 
wife  from  England  that  he  has  invented  '*  a  sort  of  artificial  reso- 
lution respecting  things  that  are  difficult  of  performance."  "  My 
device,"  he  says,  "is  this:  I  give  my  word  of  honour  most 
solemnly  to  myself  to  do  or  to  leave  undone  this  or  that.  I  am 
of  course  extremely  cautious  in  the  use  of  this  expedient,  but 
when  once  the  word  is  given,  even  though  I  afterwards  think  I  have 
been  precipitate  or  mistaken,  I  hold  it  to  be  perfectly  irrevocable, 
whatever  inconveniences  I  foresee  likely  to  result.  If  I  were 
capable  of  breaking  my  word  after  such  mature  consideration,  I 
should  lose  all  respect  for  myself — and  what  man  of  sense  would 
not  prefer  death  to  such  an  alternative  ?  .  .  .  When  the  myste- 
rious formula  is  pronounced,  no  alteration  in  my  own  views, 
nothing  short  of  physical  impossibility,  must,  for  the  welfare  of 
my  soul,  alter  my  will.  ...  I  find  something  very  satisfactory 
in  the  thought  that  man  has  the  power  of  framing  such  props 
and  weapons  out  of  the  most  trivial  materials,  indeed  out  of 
nothing,  merely  by  the  force  of  his  will,  which  thereby  truly 
deserves  the  name  of  omnipotent."  * 

Conversions^  whether  they  be  political,  scientific,  philosophic, 
or  religious,  form  another  way  in  which  bound  energies  are  let 
loose.  They  unify,  and  put  a  stop  to  ancient  mental  interfer- 
ences. The  result  is  freedom,  and  often  a  great  enlargement  of 
power.  A  belief  that  thus  settles  upon  an  individual  always  acts 
as  a  challenge  to  his  will.  But,  for  the  particular  challenge  to 
operate,  he  must  be  the  right  challeng^'^.  In  religious  conver- 
sions we  have  so  fine  an  adjustment  that  the  idea  may  be  in  the 
mind  of  the  challengee  for  years  before  it  exerts  effects ;  and  why 
it  should  do  so  then  is  often  so  far  from  obvious  that  the  event 
is  taken  for  a  miracle  of  grace,  and  not  a  natural  occurrence. 
Whatever  it  is,  it  may  be  a  highwater  mark  of  energy,  in  which 
*  noes,'  once  impossible,  are  easy,  and  in  which  a  new  range  of 
'  yeses '  gain  the  right  of  way. 

We  are  just  now  witnessing  —  but  our  scientific  education  has 
unfitted  most  of  us  for  comprehending  the  phenomenon — a  very 

1  Tour  in  England^  Ireland^  and  France^  Philadelphia,  1833,  p.  435. 
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co^ous  unlocking  of  energies  by  ideas,  in  the  persons  of  those 
converts  to  *  New  Thought,*  '  Christian  Science/  *  Metaphysical 
Healing,'  or  other  forms  of  spiritual  philosophy,  who  are  so 
numerous  among  us  to-day.  The  ideas  here  arc  healthy-minded 
and  optimistic ;  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  a  wave  of  religious 
activity,  analogous  in  some  respects  to  the  spread  of  early  Chris- 
tianity, Buddhism,  and  Mohammedanism  is  passing  over  our 
American  world.  The  common  feature  of  these  optimistic  faiths 
is  that  they  all  tend  to  the  suppression  of  what  Mr.  Horace 
Fletcher  calls  "  fear  thought."  Fear  thought  he  defines  as 
"the  self-suggestion  of  inferiority";  so  that  one  may  say  that 
these  systems  all  operate  by  the  suggestion  of  power.  And  the 
power,  small  or  great,  comes  in  various  shapes  to  the  individual, 
power,  as  he  will  tell  you,  not  to  ^  mind '  things  that  used  to  vex 
liim,  power  to  concentrate  his  mind,  good  cheer,  good  temper, 
in  short,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  firmer,  more  elastic  moral  tone.  The 
most  genuinely  saintly  person  I  have  ever  known  is  a  friend  of 
mine  now  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  breast.  I  do  not  assume 
to  judge  of  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  her  disobedience  to 
the  doctors,  and  I  cite  her  here  solely  as  an  example  of  what 
ideas  can  do.  Her  ideas  have  kept  her  a  practically  well  woman 
for  months  afler  she  should  have  given  up  and  gone  to  bed. 
They  have  annulled  all  pain  and  weakness  and  given  her  a  cheer- 
ful active  life,  unusually  beneficent  to  others  to  whom  she  has 
■    afforded  help. 

How  far  the  mind-cure  movement  is  destined  to  extend  its  in- 
fluence, or  what  intellectual  modifications  it  may  yet  undeigo,  no 
one  can  foretell.  Being  a  religious  movement,  it  will  certainly 
outstrip  the  previsions  of  its  rationalist  critics,  such  as  we  here 
may  be  supposed  to  be. 

I  have  thus  brought  a^  pretty  wide  induction  to  bear  upon  my 
thesis,  and  it  appears  to  hold  good.  The  human  individual  lives 
usually  far  within  his  limits  ;  he  possesses  powers  of  various  sorts 
which  he  habitually  fails  to  use.  He  energizes  below  his  maxi- 
mum, and  he  behaves  below  his  optimum.  In  elementary  fac- 
ulty, in  coordination,  in  power  of  inhibition  and  control,  in  every 
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conceivable  way,  his  life  is  contracted  like  the  field  of  vision  of  an 
hysteric  subject  —  but  with  less  excuse,  for  the  poor  hysteric  is 
diseased,  while  in  the  rest  of  us  it  is  only  an  inveterate  habit — 
the  habit  of  inferiority  to  our  full  self — that  is  bad. 


t 


Expressed  in  this  vague  manner,  everyone  must  admit  my  thesis 
to  be  true.  The  terms  have  to  remain  vague  ;  for  though  every 
man  of  woman  bom  knows  what  is  meant  by  such  phrases  as 
having  a  good  vital  tone,  a  high  tide  of  spirits,  an  elastic  temper, 
as  living  energetically,  working  easily,  deciding  firmly,  and  the 
like,  we  should  all  be  put  to  our  trumps  if  asked  to  explain  in 
terms  of  scientific  psychology  just  what  such  expressions  mean. 
We  can  draw  some  child-like  psychophysical  diagrams,  and  that 
is  all.  In  physics  the  conception  of  '  energy  '  is  perfectly  defined. 
It  is  correlated  with  the  conception  of '  work.*  But  mental  work 
and  moral  work,  although  we  cannot  live  without  talking  about 
them,  are  terms  as  yet  hardly  analyzed,  and  doubtless  mean  sev- 
eral heterogeneous  elementary  things.  Our  muscular  work  is  a 
voluminous  physical  quantity,  but  our  ideas  and  volitions  are 
minute  forces  of  release,  and  by  *  work  *  here  we  mean  the  sub- 
stitution of  higher  kinds  for  lower  kinds  of  detent  Higher  and 
lower  here  are  qualitative  terms,  not  translatable  immediately  into 
quantities,  unless  indeed  they  should  prove  to  mean  newer  or  older 
forms  of  cerebral  organization,  and  unless  newer  should  then 
prove  to  mean  cordcally  more  superficial,  older,  cortically  more 
deep.  Some  anatomists,  as  you  know,  have  pretended  this  ;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  the  intuitive  or  popular  idea  of  mental  work, 
fundamental  and  absolutely  indispensable  as  it  is  in  our  liv^, 
possesses  no  degree  whatever  of  scientific  clearness  to-day. 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  problem  that  emerges  from  our  study. 
Can  any  one  of  us  refine  upon  the  conceptions  of  mental  work 
and  mental  energy,  so  as  later  to  be  able  to  throw  some  definitely 
analytic  light  on  what  we  mean  by  '  having  a  more  elastic  moral 
tone,'  or  by  *  using  higher  levels  of  power  and  will  *  ?  I  imagine 
that  we  may  have  to  wait  long  before  progress  in  this  direction 
is  made.  The  problem  is  too  homely;  one  doesn't  see  just 
how  to  get  in  the  electric  keys  and  revolving  drums  that  alone 
(^^jnake  psychology  scientific  to-day. 
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My  fdlow-pragmatist  in  Florence,  G.  Papini,  has  adopted  a  new 
conception  of  philosophy.  He  calls  it  the  doctrine  of  action  in  the 
widest  sense,  the  study  of  all  human  powers  and  means  (among 
which  latter,  truths  of  every  kind  whatsoever  figure,  of  course,  in 
the  first  rank).  From  this  point  of  view  philosophy  is  a  Prag- 
rnatu,  comprehending,  as  tributary  departments  of  itself,  the  old 
disciplines  of  logic,  metaphysic,  physic,  and  ethic. 

And  here,  after  our  first  problem,  two  other  problems  burst 
upon  our  view.  My  belief  that  these  two  problems  form  a  pro- 
gram of  work  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  body  as  learned 
and  earnest  as  this  audience,  is,  in  fact,  what  has  determined  me 
to  choose  this  subject,  and  to  drag  you  through  so  many  familiar 
facts  during  the  hour  that  has  sped. 

The  first  of  the  two  problems  is  that  of  our  powers ^  the  second 
that  of  our  meatis.  We  ought  somehow  to  get  a  topographic  sur- 
vey made  of  the  limits  of  human  power  in  every  conceivable  direc- 
tion, something  like  an  ophthamologist's  chart  of  the  limits  of  the 
human  field  of  vision  ;  and  we  ought  then  to  construct  a  method- 
ical inventory  of  the  paths  of  access,  or  keys,  differing  with  the 
diverse  types  of  individual,  to  the  different  kinds  of  power;  This 
would  be  an  absolutely  concrete  study,  to  be  carried  on  by  using 
historical  and  bi(^raphical  material  mainly.  The  limits  of  power 
must  be  limits  that  have  been  realized  in  actual  persons,  and  the 
various  ways  of  unlocking  the  reserves  of  power  must  have  been 
exemplified  in  individual  lives.  Laboratory  experimentation  can 
play  but  a  smlp  part.  Your  psychologist's  Versuchsthier,  out- 
side of  h)^notft^:an  never  be  called  on  to  tax  his  energies  in 
ways  as  extrenff^  those  which  the  emergencies  of  life  will  force 
on  hnn. 

So  here  is  a  program  of  concrete  individual  psychology, 
at  which  anyone  in  some  measure  may  work.  It  is  replete  with 
interesting  facts,  and  points  to  practical  issues  superior  in  im- 
portance to  an)rthing  we  know.  I  urge  it  therefore  upon  your 
consideration.  In  some  shape  we  have  all  worked  at  it  in  a  more 
or  less  blind  and  fragmentary  way ;  yet  before  Papini  mentioned 
it  I  had  never  thought  of  it,  or  heard  it  broached  by  anyone,  in 
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the  generalized  form  of  a  program  such  as  I  now  suggest,  a 
program  that  might  with  proper  care  be  made  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  psychology,  and  might  show  us  parts  of  it  in  a  very  fresh 
light. 

It  is  just  the  generalizing  of  the  problem  that  seems  to  me  to 
make  so  strong  an  appeal.  I  hope  that  in  some  of  you  the  con- 
ception may  unlock  unused  reservoirs  of  investigating  power. 

WiLUAM  James. 

Harvard  University. 


CONSTITUTIVE   CONSISTENCY. 

CONSISTENCY  may  be  defined  as  the  tendency  of  any  self- 
determined  system  of  activities  to  maintain  itself.*  The 
self  involved  is  most  concrete,  namely,  the  reflective  multipolar  * 
sclf-in-relations-to-other-selves  of  social  experience.  Types  of 
consistency  may  be  distinguished  as  habitual  and  accommodative, 
the  former  being  a  tendency  to  repeat  and  keep  up  present 
organization,  the  latter,  a  tendency  to  reorganize  the  reflective 
consciousness  whenever  the  unity  and  continuity  of  experience 
demands  it  The  former  is  sameness  in  objects  and  motor  proc- 
esses ;  the  latter  is  a  readiness  to  abandon  or  remodel  the  old 
object,  and  to  readjust  the  self,  whenever  greater  unity  and  sim- 
plicity or  the  perfect  continuity  of  experience  may  need  it.  The 
result  of  the  two  tendencies  is  the  continual  revamping  of  con- 
ceptions and  re-articulation  of  the  world  which  actually  make  up 
the  course  and  content  of  reflective  experience.  Reflective  ex- 
,perience  is  self-maintaining,  and  consistency  is  an  immediate  con- 
sciousness of  that  quality.  The  self  needs  a  manifold  content ; 
but  we  also  need  continuity,  harmony,  and  coherence.  We  need 
impulsiveness  and  spontaneity,  but  also  the  inhibition  and  con- 
trol of  impulse.  We  need  variety,  but  know  that  without  unity 
it  were  mere  blind  confusion  and  chaos. 

These  two  types  of  self-maintenance  are  found  in  all  the  typical 
attitudes  and  activities  of  life.  They  appear  within  each  of  several 
distinguishable  kinds  of  self-maintenance,  that  of  judgment,  of 
practical  action,  of  purpose,  etc.  Let  us,  in  this  paper,  consider 
the  consistency  which  constitutes  the  world,  the  consistency  of 
objective  contents. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  no  content  is  absolutely  fixed  and 
changeless.  Quality  changes  and  objects  are  continually  losing 
and  acquiring  their  attributes.  Trees,  stones,  stars,  governments, 
atoms^  fairies,  —  nothing  persists  except  as  we  choose  so  to  re- 
gard it     Nothing  permanent  is  given  in  experience,  and  when 

>  Cf.  Jimmal  of  PhiL^  Psyck,^  and  Sc,  Meth,^  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  113  and  457. 
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we  appeal  to  the  evidences  of  the  senses  to  prove  the  reality  of 
any  object,  we  actually  appeal,  not  to  the  given  qualitative  fac- 
tors of  sense,  but  to  reason  or  something  far  removed  from  sense. 

*  There  is  a  spring  beside  the  Hurricane  trail.'  '  How  do  you 
know  ?  *  *  Because  I  can  again  go  and  slake  my  thirst  from  it.' 
But  the  proof  does  not  lie  in  the  mere  qualitative  content  of  the 
experience.  It  lies  also  in  the  postulated  continuity  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  spring  which  consistency  demands.  This  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  genetic  classification  of  contents. 

Content  of  experience  may  be  either  (i)  the  bare  content  of 
immediate  experience,  the  flash  of  light  in  the  night,  the  child's 

*  first '  experience  of  the  candle  flame,  or  (2)  a  content  which 
suggests  other  contents,  as  the  hitching-post  suggests  other 
contents  to  the  horse,  or  (3)  contents  which  imply  other  con- 
tents having  the  significance  of  predictions  and  controls.  The 
first  is  mere  quality ;  the  second  is  quality  associated  with  other 
qualities  empirically ;  the  third  is  a  manifold  of  qualitative  con- 
tents organized  and  set  over  against  the  self  as  objects  of  reflec- 
tion, contents  arranged  in  series  or  systems  corresponding  point 
for  point  to  the  activities  of  self. 

The  first  sort  of  content  arises  without  meaning  out  of  the 
continuum  of  existence.  In  the  second  an  almost  characterless 
continuum,  illuminated  here  and  there  by  some  bright  moving 
thing,  shot  through  with  pain,  or  grey-green  with  discomfort 
and  hunger,  has  begun  to  break  up  and  organize  into  a  cosmos. 
Association  and  assimilation  have  begun,  and  those  complex 
chains  of  ideas  which  are  the  simplest  and  most  fundamental 
forms  of  thought.  All  contents  presuppose  conative  attitudes 
and  self-reference,  but  in  neither  of  the  two  sorts  of  content  just 
mentioned  are  these  presuppositions  contents.  All  content  is  the 
fruit  of  action,  but  in  neither  of  these  is  the  action  self-centered 
or  deliberate.  Contents  of  the  third  order  are  only  possible 
where  the  self  has  begun  to  function  as  the  controlling  factor  of 
action.  Self-reference  is  then  no  longer  presupposed  but  actual. 
Self  has  become  the  most  important  determinant  of  the  organi- 
zation of  contents.  Contents  are  here  permanent  and  coherent ; 
they  are  objects  with  the  individuality  and  interrelatedness  of  a 
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world.  But  the  permanence  and  coherence  are  not  mere  quali- 
ties given,  like  colors,  in  sensation.  They  are  demands  made 
by  the  self  upKjn  the  recurring  elements  of  its  experience.  They 
charactenze  contents  which  consist  with  the  self  by  sharing  its 
unity  and  continuity.  And  they  are  not  absolute.  No  attribute 
or  combination  of  attributes,  as  such,  possesses  unity  and  con- 
tinuity. When  we  ask,  What  is  permanent  ?  all  we  can  say  in 
answer  is,  That  which  recurs  and  abides,  and  this  is  no  single 
nameable  thing  whatsoever.  These  traits  belong  to  the  accom- 
modative rather  than  to  the  habitual  type  of  consistency.  They 
are  prospective  and  demanded,  while  qualities  are  retrospective 
and  given.  The  latter  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never  recurrent  or 
permanent. 

As  a  principle  of  selection  in  thinking,  the  demand  for  con- 
sistency and  self-maintenance  is  a  priori.  The  object  as  such 
must  consist  with  the  self,  and  for  this  reason  we  find  its  con- 
sistency in  it.  It  is  not  an  object,  but  a  mere  fancy,  unless  it  is 
continuous  and  harmonious  with  other  objects  in  the  unity  of  a 
permanent  and  orderly  world.  Constitutive  consistency  is  ob- 
jective as  well  as  a  priori.  Hence  the  scientific  and  philosophical 
ideal  of  absolute  truth  and  infallible  judgment.  This  ideal  con- 
tains all  the  essentials  of  constitutive  consistency,  abstracted  from 
the  correlative  demands  of  other  kinds  of  consistency.  It  is  the 
absolute  thought,  the  unconditioned  intelligence.  We  turn  to 
it  with  emotions  of  reverence  and  dependence  for  correction, 
sobriety,  and  commendation.  Like  other  ideals,  it  is  both  habit- 
ual and  accommodative,  both  understood  and  mysterious.  So 
long  as  unidentified  objects  remain  in  the  world,  the  ultimate 
demands  of  constitutive  consistency  remain  mysterious,  and  a 
part  of  existence  remains  unrelated  by  correspondence  to  the 
self.  The  infallible  judgment  and  completely  intelligible  world 
are  as  fundamental  in  the  intellectual  life  as  the  notion  of  a  reg- 
ular law-abiding  will  is  in  the  practical  life.  This  defines  an 
immediate  motor  attitude  or  passion,  and  it  gives  law  to  all  par- 
ticular judgments :  *  So  think  that  the  principle  of  your  judgment 
may  be  universally  available  for  control.' 

Hence  the  autonomy  of  the  intellect.     The  infallible  judgment 
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is  really  a  demand  of  all  judgment  made  upon  itself,  a  demand 
which  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  judgment  is  the  controlling 
factor  in  a  self- maintaining  experience.  Unconscious  utility  is 
perhaps  the  chief  principle  of  selection  in  primitive  thinking,  but 
this  demand  for  self-maintaining  infallibility  is  as  much  more 
than  unconscious  utility  as  self-consciousness  is  more  than  an 
emotion  of  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness.  The  notion  of  an 
infallible  judgment  is  that  of  one  in  which  the  ordinary  tentative 
quality  of  the  conjunction  of  fact  and  value  is  modified  by  the 
consciousness  of  an  unerring  technique.  It  is  not  the  notion  of 
a  mind  for  which  all  questions  are  already  answered,  so  much  as 
that  of  a  judgment  for  which  all  real  questions  are  answerable, 
because  the  data  of  thought  are  known  and  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  familiar.  The  ideal  judgment  is  a  postulate,  a  motor 
attitude,  a  pilot  star.  It  is  a  demand  that  judgment  possess  a 
perfect  technique  and  that  this  be  not  in  any  particular  case  vio- 
lated or  dethroned.  If  I  fail  to  judge  aright,  I  suffer  not  only 
inconvenience,  pain,  or  death,  but  also  the  chagrin  of  incompe- 
tence in  my  own  eyes.  The  individual  recognizes  not  only  that 
he  would  better  judge  aright,  but  also  that  he  ought  to  do  so. 
The  reflective  imperative  is  as  categorical  in  the  theoretic  sphere 
as  in  the  practical,  and  utilitarian  sanctions  are  as  hypothetical 
here  as  there. 

With  this  introduction  let  us  take,  as  the  first  form  of  consti- 
tutive consistency,  objectivity.  By  this  we  mean  permanence  and 
coherence  (both  of  them  forms  of  continuity)  in  that  which  con- 
trols action.  There  are  other  connotations  in  the  term,  to  be 
sure,  but  as  a  constitutive  form  of  experience  this  seems  to  be  its 
meaning.  Your  genuine  object  must  abide  from  hour  to  hour  ; 
it  must  be  the  same  for  others  as  for  me  ;  it  must  harmonize  and 
cohere  with  all  other  objects  in  the  total  content  of  experience. 
In  this  sense,  objectivity  spells  publicity  in  the  content  of  experi- 
ence ;  and  publicity  is  continuity.  In  both  the  child  and  the 
race  the  demand  for  continuity  shows  itself  in  assimilation. 
Contents  of  experience  are  assimilated  to  the  self-type,  as  we 
have  seen,  before  they  are  distinguished  from  the  self  as  things. 
This  is  because  objectivity  depends  for  its   origin  upon  what 
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might  be  called  a  social  technique  of  judgment  All  knowl- 
edge is  at  first  anthropomorphic.  Very  slowly  we  have  learned 
that  trees  do  not  feel,  that  the  wind  does  not  choose,  that  the 
sky  has  no  passions,  and  that  rivers  flow  indifferent  to  human 
good  and  ill.  We  have  learned  that  things  do  not  behave,  like 
selves,  in  capricious  and  unpredictable  ways.  The  general  atti- 
tude of  expecting  certain  events  when  other  events  occur,  the 
attitude  described  in  the  mechanical  conception  of  the  world, 
develops  slowly.  In  contrast  to  it  the  attitude  of  hesitation  and 
uncertainty  is  formulated  in  the  conception  of  free  and  teleo- 
logical  self-determination.  Both  are  in  the  end  objective,  but 
objects  marked  by  teleological  behavior  are  unique  in  this,  that 
among  them  we  class  ourselves.  Neither  is  objective  until  a 
technique  of  judgment  has  developed  so  far  as  to  free  the  mind 
from  the  practice  of  assimilating  all  things  to  a  vague  wilfulness. 
The  difference  between  the  psychical  and  the  physical  is  pri- 
marily a  difference  between  two  modes  of  behavior  in  objects,  not 
a  difference  between  an  order  of  existence  called  subjective,  which 
is  absolutely  distinct  and  independent,  and  another  order  called 
objective.  For  the  purposes  of  the  plain  man,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  the  world,  including  his  own  body,  and  the 
mind.  He  is  often  more  interested  to  know  what  is  passing  in 
the  '  mind '  of  a  man  than  to  know  what  the  latter  is  actually 
doing  in  the  world.  So  the  plain  man  constructs  a  system  of 
ideas,  images,  purposes,  impulses,  motives,  and  dispositions  be- 
hind the  visible  exterior  of  his  fellow.  He  finds  such  a  pictured 
world  available  for  purposes  of  control  in  dealing  with  his  fellow. 
So  also  the  psychologist  constructs  a  mind  inside  the  organism, 
dependent  on  the  nervous  system  and  isolated  by  absolute  chasms 
from  other  minds  in  other  bodies.  The  mind  is  an  instrument  or 
tool  for  perfecting  the  organic  life,  each  mental  construct  having 
its  function  in  facilitating  the  process  of  adjustment.  So  also  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  physiologist  to  conceive  mental  events  as 
mere  accompaniments  or  effects  of  neural  events.  But  no  one 
of  these  ways  of  representing  mind  can  be  taken  as  valid  beyond 
the  spheres  of  experience  within  which  they  are  constructed. 
When  we  ask  for  the  ultimate  and  universal  relation  of  mind 
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and  body,  we  are  obliged  to  begin  by  rejecting  the  ordinary 
causal  theories  of  interactionism,  parallelism,  and  automatism, 
while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  their  relative  validities  for  the 
plain  man,  the  psychologist,  and  the  physiologist.  The  idea  of 
two  absolutely  different  worlds,  the  one  material  and  the  other 
mental,  is  metaphysically  indefensible.  Continuity  is  indispens- 
able in  a  world.  Mind  and  body  cannot  be  two  absolutely  dis- 
crete contents  in  experience  and  be  equally  objective.  When 
so  conceived,  the  former  ceases  to  be  objective  at  all ;  and  this  is 
one  explanation  of  the  subjective  character  of  most  modem  ideal- 
ism. We  have  followed  Descartes  in  regarding  these  two  as 
discrete.  When  continuity  ceases  between  the  parts  of  the 
world,  subjectivism  results. 

It  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  laws  of  consistent  experience  that 
its  objects  be  isolated,  individual,  and  permanent.  The  object  of 
interest  and  attention  is  always  unique.  If  it  be  a  sodal  or 
shareable  thing  and  possess  continuity,  it  is  relatively  independent 
of  other  objects,  a  '  this  thing  *  distinct  from  '  the  rest  of  the 
world.'  To  the  plain  man  this  may  seem  an  exception  to  the 
law  that  continuity  is  essential  to  objectivity ;  but  no  mere  object 
is  absolute.  The  next  wave  of  sensory  impulse  disturbs  the 
equilibrium  of  the  moment  and  a  new  object  is  demanded.  Ex- 
perience contains  a  manifold  of  moments,  each  of  which  is  from 
some  point  of  view  unique.  Within  each  moment  a  dualism  of 
retrospective  and  prospective  factors  is  present,  datum  and  idea- 
tum,  fact  and  value.  Each  object  contains  both,  and  each  cor- 
responds thus  to  the  activities  of  the  continuous  self.  The  con- 
tent of  the  world  is  a  manifold  of  correspondences  between  self 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Meanings  and  values  are  links  con- 
necting fact  with  fact  in  the  continuous  context  of  existence. 
Contents  are  not  to  be  conceived  as  absolute  individuals,  held 
together  by  some  synthetic  activity.  They  are  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  an  individual  composed  of  individuals,  a  single  world 
which  is  nevertheless  manifold.  Discreteness  without  continuity 
is  chaos  ;  continuity  without  discreteness,  an  empty  attitude. 

In  both  its  discreteness  and  its  continuity,  the  self  gets  its  own 
from  its  world.     In  its  practical,  common-sense  aspect,  the  latter 
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is  manifold,  but  in  this  aspect  it  corresponds  to  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  self.  Its  law  may  be  set  down  as  :r  +  i,  and  its  ex- 
tent is  unlimited.  We  may  even  define  manifoldness  as  mere 
plurality,  divesting  our  minds  of  all  subtlety  in  thinking  of  it,  and 
still  regard  it  as  a  form  of  consistency,  as  law  of  contents.  It  is 
the  consistency  of  sensation,  the  need  of  variety,  the  individuality 
of  parts.  There  are,  however,  two  sorts  of  manifolds.  Those 
formed  according  to  the  law  x  -\-  \  are  on  their  surface  discon- 
tinuous, like  the  series  of  whole  numbers  which  correspond  to 
them.  Their  elements  are  irreducible,  while  between  any  two 
elements  there  exists  an  infinite  number  of  moments  which  do  not 
belong  to  these  manifolds.  The  transitions  from  element  to  ele- 
ment are  not  obvious.  In  taking  an  interest  in  any  one,  we  ought 
on  the  face  of  it  to  exclude  ourselves  from  all  others.  Such  is 
the  world  as  a  mere  manifold. 

Nevertheless,  the  flight  from  element  to  element  is  actual. 
The  transitions  are  as  familiar  as  the  elements.  The  latter  can- 
not be  absolutely  individual,  and  we  set  ourselves  the  task  of  in- 
creasing the  elements  to  fill  in  the  gaps  and  discover  the  missing 
links.  This  is  the  task  of  discovering  continuity  in  discreteness, 
corresponding  to  the  continuity  of  the  self.  We  need  another 
sort  of  manifold,  one  of  such  nature  that,  in  being  interested  in 
any  one  of  its  parts,  we  do  not  sacrifice  the  rest,  one  of  such 
nature  that  the  dividing  element  of  interest  belongs  to  either  part 
and  to  both.     This  is  the  continuous  manifold. 

In  the  words  of  Poincare :  "  A  system  of  elements  will  form  a 
continuum  if  we  can  pass  from  any  one  of  them  to  any  other  by 
a  series  of  consecutive  elements  such  that  each  is  indistinguish- 
able from  the  preceding." '  In  a  straight  line,  for  example,  a 
single  point  divides  the  whole  into  two  parts  such  that  every  point 
in  one  part  lies  outside  the  other  part,  the  dividing  point  may  be 
assigned  to  either  part,  and  both  the  line  as  a  whole  and  all  its 
parts  are  infinitely  divisible.  Between  the  elements  of  the  system 
of  whole  numbers  there  are  points  which  do  not  fall  within  the 
system,  points  which  are  not  themselves  whole  numbers.  This 
system  is  therefore  a  discontinuous  manifold.     If  these  were  the 

^Scitnce  and  Hypothesis^  G.  B.  Halstead's  tr.,  1905,  p.  26. 
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only  real  numbers,  it  would  follow  that  only  those  points  on  a 
straight  line  whose  coordinates  are  whole  numbers  are  real ;  and, 
in  that  case,  the  circle  inscribed  in  a  square  and  the  diagonal  of 
the  square  would  not  really  intersect.  Hence  the  system  of  real 
numbers  described  by  Dedekind  contains  not  only  all  whole 
numbers,  but  also  all  irrational  or  incommensurable  numbers,  and 
the  real  number  system  is  continuous. 

Every  law  of  causation  illustrates  the  necessity  of  continuity  in 
discreteness.  The  antecedent,  C,  and  the  consequent,  E^  must  be 
identical  so  far  as  to  make  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other 
continuous,  but  they  cannot  be  really  identical  and  present  a 
genuine  sequence  at  all.  Again,  how  can  one  body  act  on  an- 
other body  at  a  distance  ?  Newton  held  it  to  be  impossible,  and 
hence  his  corpuscular  theory  of  light.  On  the  other  hand,  how 
can  two  bodies  act  on  each  other  if  they  are  continuous  ?  In  the 
physical  concept  of  contact,  these  two  demands  meet ;  but  the 
mystery  of  the  process  grows  on  one  until  the  word  contact 
appears  a  name  for  our  ignorance,  unless  we  steady  ourselves  by 
the  reflection  that  contact  is  consistent  with  the  self,  while  neither 
absolute  continuity  nor  absolute  discreteness  is  so.  The  question 
of  the  reality  of  solids  is  a  case  in  point  If  real,  they  must  be 
internally  continuous  and  hence  absolutely  rigid.  All  actual 
solids  are  discrete  with  interstices  between  the  parts ;  but  then, 
what  of  the  parts?  Are  there  any  irreducible  parts  of  matter? 
Certainly  atoms  do  not  at  present  appear  to  be  impenetrable. 
The  arrow-argument  of  Zeno  and  others  to  prove  that  motion  is 
not  real  presents  the  same  sort  of  a  problem.  We  might  further 
ask  whether  force,  ether,  space,  time,  energy  are  continuous ;  and, 
if  not,  whether  they  are  discrete.  The  question  as  to  the  exis- 
tence of  other  minds,  and  the  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
body  to  the  mind,  reduce  at  last  to  the  old  alternative  of  con- 
tinuity and  discreteness.  We  need  unity,  but  also  variety  enough 
to  save  us  from  boredom  and  unconsciousness.  We  crave  jus- 
tice, but  know  that  if  absolute  justice  were  once  established  so  as 
to  be  the  natural  law  of  human  action,  moral  experience  would 
cease.  At  one  time,  the  ideal  of  scientific  exactness  engrosses  the 
mind  and  all  effort  is  devoted  to  the  manyness  of  the  many.    At 
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another,  we  crave  system  and  classification,  the  reduction  of  mani- 
folds to  single  terms,  the  arrangement  of  the  many  in  ordered 
series.  The  more  continuity  we  find  in  nature,  the  greater  the 
manifoldness  of  the  ends  to  which  she  contributes  in  human  ex- 
perience, the  greater  our  freedom.  The  more  unresolved  dis- 
creteness there  remains  in  nature,  the  fewer  the  ends  to  which 
the  will  is  limited.  And  yet,  in  a  world  of  dead  monotony  and 
sameness,  a  world  without  problems,  the  will  would  languish. 
There  would  be  no  more  thrills  and  excitement. 

If  we  look  for  other  instances  of  the  demand  for  consistency 
and  self-maintenance  among  the  constitutive  forms  of  the  world, 
perhaps  the  most  obvious  is  that  existence  at  large  is  a  contin- 
uous manifold,  is  in  fact  no  other  than  the  self  of  the  world  as  a 
whole.  Discontinuous  existence  and  discontinuous  self  are  self- 
contradictory  terms.  The  judging  function  demands  this  con- 
tinuity as  its  necessary  background.  Existence  has  no  gaps  or 
chasms.  The  effort  to  think  of  a  time  when  there  was  nothing, 
or  a  time  when  there  will  be  nothing,  involves  the  same  weird 
paradox  as  the  effort  to  think  of  any  particular  thing,  say  this 
mountain,  or  this  government,  or  this  mind,  as  nothing  or  com- 
ing from  nothing.  Nothing  and  non-being,  as  St.  Augustine 
contends,  prove  to  be  something,  namely,  the  absence  of  the 
particular  thing  whose  negation  we  strive  to  represent.  '  In  the 
beginning  God  created  all  things  out  of  nothing';  but  the 
nothing  was^  it  existed.  What  each  thing  really  is,  it  is  uncon- 
ditionally, continuously.^ 

Things,  on  the  other  hand,  are  superficially  discrete.  Each  is 
an  irreducible  unit.  Science  tries  to  discover  in  this  discontin- 
uous world  of  things  some  principle  of  continuity.  There  must 
be  such,  as  in  any  other  case  all  the  continuity  would  be  sub- 
jective (a  mark  of  self) ;  all  the  discontinuity  would  be  objective, 

>  An  interestiDg  application  of  the  principle  that,  from  its  own  point  of  view, 
ererTthing  is  continuons,  is  to  be  found  in  Lincoln's  Inaugural  Address  of  March  4, 
1861.  Speaking  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  he  says :  "  Perpetuity  is  implied,  if 
not  expressed,  in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  national  governments.  It  is  safe  to 
a«ert  that  no  government  proper  ever  had  a  provision  in  its  organic  law  for  its  own 
termination.  Continue  to  execute  all  the  express  provisions  of  our  National  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union  will  endure  forever — it  being  impossible  to  destroy  it  except 
by  some  action  not  provided  for  in  the  instrument  itself.'' 
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and  their  union  in  experience  an  absolute  mystery.  We  relate 
object  to  object  in  continuous  time,  space,  likeness,  genesis, 
causation,  ownership,  purpose,  energy,  ether,  government,  mo- 
rality, beauty,  and  so  on,  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  Existence  must 
have  a  continuous  content  corresponding  to  its  own  continuity. 
Herein  lies  the  assurance  of  science  and  the  motive  of  all  her 
efforts  to  understand.  To  the  metaphysically  inclined,  on  the 
other  hand,  existence  must  somehow  possess  all  the  variety  of 
its  content ;  and  the  effort  to  derive  a  manifold  world  from  a 
barren  existence  has  failed  again  and  again.  Back  of  all  science 
and  all  metaphysics  is  the  certainty  that  every  object  of  thought 
must  satisfy  the  paradoxical  demand  of  consistency,  viz.,  that  it 
be  both  continuous  with  all  other  objects  of  thought  and  yet  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  them.  The  attention  lives  in  rhythms  to 
which  the  objective  manifold  corresponds,  but  beneath  attention  is 
the  universe  of  immediate  existence.  It  continues  in  the  vague 
self-awareness  of  feeling,  when  attention  shifts.  When  the  light 
of  attention  wanes,  things  pass  into  a  realm  of  shades  where 
they  await  a  resurrection.  The  one  abides,  the  many  come 
and  go.  The  many,  as  functions  of  past  activities  and  present 
organization,  are  given ;  the  one  is  prospective  and  demanded. 
Continuity  is  the  assimilation  of  the  object  to  self,  the  projected 
shadow  of  the  self;  discreteness  is  a  function  of  organization  and 
technique.  TJie  mind  is  not  satisfied  with  either  way  of  taking 
objects.  From  the  manifold  facts  of  the  world,  we  pass  to  that 
continuous  system  of  laws  or  principles  in  which  and  for  which 
facts  exist  Fursichsein  is  continuous,  Furanderssein  is  discrete. 
From  its  own  standpoint  ever3rthing  is  continuous.     It  is  self 

who  sings : 

<  <  They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out ; 
When  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings ; 
1  am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt, 

And  I  the  h3rmn  the  Brahmin  sings.'' 

Discreteness  arises  from  that  impersonal  technique  which  distin- 
guishes science  from  speculation  and  that  which  is  from  that 
which  is  to  be. 

But  we  have  seen  that  mere  discreteness  is  mere  confusion. 
Self-maintenance  does  not  demand  that.     Accordingly,  all  real 
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manifolds  are  ordered,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  give  some  further 
attention  here  to  the  concept  of  order.  Order  is  the  form  of  con- 
stitutive consistency  which  makes  those  substitutions  of  contents 
possible  upon  which  the  complex  experience  of  man  and  all  the 
higher  attainments  of  mind  depend.  Order  and  substitution  con- 
stitute intelligibility  and  intelligence.  Order  is  not  necessary  to 
the  concept  of  manifoldness,  but  a  manifold  without  order  can- 
not exist  Even  the  contents  of  a  dump-heap  must  take  some 
order.  Orders  are  of  many  kinds,  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
fundamental  being  that  which  existence  itself  takes  on  in  reflec- 
tion. We  have  seen  that  existence  is  a  continuous  manifold, 
infinitely  divisible  and  of  such  nature  that  any  point  in  it  divides 
the  whole  into  two  mutually  exclusive  parts.  Its  order  is  always 
simple ;  there  is  but  one  way  to  pass  from  any  point  in  it  to  any 
other,  namely,  forward.  No  point  can  occupy  more  than  one 
position  here,  and  no  points  or  parts  can  be  interchanged.  Each 
point  has  only  the  significance  of  its  place  before  its  successors 
and  after  its  predecessors  in  the  manifold.  Of  course  this  order 
is  time.  If  we  make  the  succession  of  moments  in  time  corre- 
spond to  some  uniform  movement  in  space,  we  establish  a  useful 
periodicity  and  measure  of  what  we  call  the  same  or  equal  periods 
of  time.  Really,  no  two  periods  are  the  same,  however  useful 
it  may  be  by  social  agreement  to  so  regard  them.  When  we 
represent  time  by  a  line,  by  the  uniform  flow  of  water  in  a  stream 
or  a  fountain,  by  the  motion  of  the  hands  round  the  dial  of  a 
dock,  by  the  flow  of  sand  in  an  hour-glass,  by  the  movement  of 
a  shadow  over  a  plane,  and  so  on,  such  correspondences  make 
possible  certain  conventional  substitutions  of  vast  importance. 
Immediate  experience  gives  us  no  means  of  measuring  time,  as 
the  present  of  immediate  experience  may  be  a  minute,  a  day,  a 
decade,  or  ten  thousand  years,  according  to  the  conation  which 
gives  unity  to  the  thought.  The  measurement  of  time  rests  upon 
the  convention  of  letting  the  uniform  movement  of  a  body  cor- 
respond to  the  passing  of  time,  and  this  also  is  a  form  of  self- 
maintenance  or  consistency. 

Just  as  existence  takes  on  the  time  order,  so  things  as  inde- 
pendent contents  take  on  a  space  order.     Time  order,  as  we  have 
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seen,  is  not  reversible ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  universality  of 
existence  that  it  should  be  so.  The  universality  of  an  object,  how- 
ever, implies  a  reversible  order  of  infinite  directions.  We  must  be 
able  to  approach  and  leave  an  object  from  an  infinite  number  of 
other  objects  or  contents.  This  means  direction,  position,  distance 
(relative  terms,  all  of  them), —  in  short,  space.  The  space  mani- 
fold is  primarily  an  order  merely.  As  a  social,  public  thing,  it 
becomes  a  fiUer-in  of  gaps,  a  continuum.  Time  is  a  simple  order, 
but  an  infinite  number  of  ways  leads  from  point  to  point  in  space. 
A  single  point  suffices  to  divide  the  temporal  order,  while  only  a 
line  can  be  so  divided  in  space.  A  line  will  always  divide  a 
surface  and  a  surface  a  solid,  but  there  is  nothing  in  time  to  corre- 
spond to  these  determinations. 

All  orders  seem  to  be  alike  in  one  important  respect,  namely, 
they  can  always  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  one  more  unit 
to  the  manifold,  and  the  method  of  this  increase  is  for  each  order 
constant.  By  a  certain  determination,  time  becomes  a  minute,  by 
another,  a  second,  and  so  on,  and  these  determinations  are  always 
possible.  They  are  not  negations,  as  Spinoza  would  have  said, 
so  much  as  similar  transformations,  in  the  mathematical  sense  of 
the  word.  The  generative  formula,  ;r  -f-  i,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
law  of  all  ordered  series,  the  key  and  the  S3mibol  of  intelligence, 
provided  it  be  understood  that  i  is  related  to  ;ir  by  a  similar 
transformation. 

The  process  of  ordering  objects  in  classes  according  to  like- 
nesses and  differences,  putting  the  classes  into  subsumptive  re- 
lations of  genera  and  species,  is  another  of  the  fundamental 
forms  of  constitutive  consistency.  Each  class  as  a  whole 
corresponds  to  each  of  its  members,  so  that  we  may  do  with 
each  what  we  can  do  with  every  other,  and  do  it  far  more 
conveniently  than,  without  the  classification,  would  have  been 
possible.  What,  then,  after  so  many  centuries,  is  the  relation  of 
the  universal  to  the  particular  ?  Universalia  ante  rem^  universalia 
post  rem,  universalia  in  re,  realism,  nominalism,  conceptualism, 
modified  realism,  modified  nominalism,  etc.,  —  how  the  phrases 
awaken  echoes  of  long  ago  !  How  heroically  they  were  raised 
there,  the  battle  cries  of  legions  of  devout  men  !  How  our  man- 
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ners  and  institutions  have  been  affected  by  them  !  The  mediaeval 
church  strove  nobly  to  make  its  relation  to  its  members  one  of 
correspondence.  Strange  that  she  should  have  conceived  the 
relation  so  vaguely  !  Time  is  related  to  this  moment,  tree  to  this 
tree,  by  a  transformation  made  possible  by  the  organization  of 
reflective  experience  and  realized  in  judgment  and  action.  These 
correspondences  make  possible  the  substitutions  which  econo- 
mize the  energy  and  conserve  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 

Whenever  a  given  manifold  has  been  made  to  correspond  to 
the  series  of  rational  numbers,  it  is  possible  to  use  the  numbers 
in  either  of  three  fundamental  senses,  the  ordinal,  the  cardinal, 
and  the  multiplicative.  Each  number  defines  the  place  of  its 
corresponding  element  in  the  series  as  a  whole,  the  extent  of  the 
series  up  to  that  point  and  the  number  of  times  a  given  unit  is 
taken  to  produce  the  series.  It  is  always  possible,  by  taking  any 
one  element  as  a  conventional  unit,  to  measure  the  entire  mani- 
fold by  it.  All  measurement  rests  upon  conventional  standards 
chosen  for  their  convenience.  This  completes  the  elements  of 
quantity  and  shows  the  method  of  its  determination. 

But  a  manifold  may  vary  from  point  to  point  in  either  of  two 
wa)rs.  The  variations  may  obey  a  definite  law,  or  they  may 
not  In  the  former  case,  we  can  calculate  the  quantity  of  vari- 
ation from  a  given  standard  at  any  given  point  in  the  manifold, 
and  this  gives  us  degree  of  intensity  and  extension.  This  is  the 
type  of  all  ordered  physical  manifolds.  These  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  transitions  from  point  to  point  are  mediated  by  a 
series  of  intermediate  points,  none  of  which  is  distinguishable 
from  its  predecessor.  Degree  A  may  be  indistinguishable  from 
degree  B^  and  B  indistinguishable  from  C,  while  degree  A  is 
dearly  distinguishable  from  degree  C.  In  such  cases  A  =  B, 
and  i5  =  C,  but  -^  <  or  >  C,  The  contradiction  between  these 
judgments  and  the  law  that  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  each  other,  is  the  chief  motive  for  construct- 
ing the  continua  of  quantitative  science. 

Quantity  is  expressed  by  the  cardinal  function  of  numbers ; 
degree,  by  their  ordinal  function.  Quantity  and  degree  differ  in 
that  a  quantity  can  be  divided  into  equal   parts  which  can  be 
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recombined  in  any  order  we  please  without  changing  the  original 
quantity,  while  the  order  of  the  parts  of  a  manifold  which  varies 
regularly  in  degree  cannot  be  changed  without  destroying  the 
original  order  entirely. 

Two  or  more  things  are  said  to  be  equal,  when  they  may  be 
substituted  for  each  other  at  will,  when  they  perform  the  same 
functions.  Evidently  they  are  never  equal  in  all  respects,  as  in 
that  case  they  would  not  be  two  things  at  all,  but  would  be 
identically  the  same  thing.  Things  are  equal  only  for  some  pur- 
pose, and  from  some  particular  point  of  view.  For  the  sake  of 
clearness,  the  term  is  usually  confined  to  quantitative  substitu- 
tions and  used  figuratively  in  other  cases. 

We  may  define  substitution  by  observing  that  we  can  substi- 
tute whenever  we  can  do  with  the  elements  of  one  manifold  what 
we  have  done  with  the  elements  of  another,  whenever  the  one 
will  serve  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  same  purpose  as  the  other. 
The  letters  of  the  alphabet  may  be  combined  in  ways  correspond- 
ing to  the  combinations  of  sounds  in  speech.  One  may  arrange 
tickets  to  correspond  to  the  seats  of  an  auditorium,  and  may 
then  do  anything  in  the  distribution  of  the  tickets  which  might 
have  been  done  in  the  distribution  of  seats,  and  do  it  far  more 
conveniently.  A  ledger  record  corresponds  to  the  incidents  of 
a  day's  business  ;  and  for  certain  purposes  the  record  is  an  eco- 
nomical substitute  of  great  value.  Science  arranges  phenomena 
of  nature  and  history  in  groups  according  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  certain  characters,  and  proceeds  to  substitute  these 
characters  for  the  members  of  the  groups.  Of  any  object  we 
predicate  all  the  characters  of  its  group.  Heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, gravity,  elasticity,  etc.,  are  forms  of  motion,  and  we  pro- 
ceed to  predicate  of  each  whatever  we  know  of  motion.  Science 
may  learn  to  resolve  one  of  these  forms  into  another  ad  libitum^ 
and  there  will  then  remain  nothing  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  establishing  correspondences  and  discovering  constitutive 
consistency. 

In  general,  the  ideal  of  the  rational  movement  in  modem  phi- 
losophy was  to  be  able  to  start  from  any  content  of  experience, 
and,  following  its  implications  as  cues,  to  reconstruct  reality. 
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Such  an  ideal  presupposes  unbroken  continuity  in  nature  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  continuous  to  the  manifold 
everywhere.  It  assumes  the  truth  of  Hegel's  dictum  that  the  real 
is  rational.  It  would  lead  us  afield  to  discuss  this  dictum  here. 
From  the  standpoint  of  this  paper,  the  rationalist's  ideal  is  merely 
an  ideal,  a  pilot  star.  Reality  is  essentially  a  stM-maintaining  sys- 
tem, not  a  finished  and  completed  thing.  Within  it  conflict  and 
discrepancy  are  always  to  be  found,  and  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
the  work  of  reorganization  and  readjustment  should  at  any  time 
be  complete.  In  some  of  its  aspects,  in  view  of  its  necessary 
manifoldness,  the  world  is  multitudinous.  The  rationalist's  world 
is  no  more  needed  by  the  mind  than  the  empiricist's.  It  is  as 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  reflective  experience  that  the  world 
should  be  discrete  as  that  it  should  be  continuous.  Whether  we 
insist,  with  the  radical  empiricists,  that  discreteness  is  funda- 
mental and  continuity  derived,  or,  with  the  idealists,  that  con- 
tinuity is  fundamental  and  discreteness  derived,  in  either  case  we 
miss  the  truth  which  develops  from  a  critical  study  of  reflective 
experience,  the  truth  of  consistency,  that  the  one  and  the  many 
are  in  the  same  sense  real. 

A  word  further  needs  to  be  added  regarding  causation.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  is  a  volitional  category,  but  there  are  aspects 
of  the  causal  order  which  are  presentative  and  constitutive  rather 
than  purposive.  We  have  already  found  a  correspondence  be- 
tween cause  and  efiect  such  as  the  constitutive  law  of  continuity 
in  discreteness  would  lead  us  to  expect.  This  is  formulated  in 
the  law  of  equivalence,  and  is  a  structural  feature  of  the  world 
of  changing  objects.  Moreover,  the  temporal  aspect  of  the 
causal  relation  formulated  in  the  law  of  invariable  sequence  is 
constitutive  rather  than  purposive,  a  demand  of  thought  and  a 
form  of  continuity.  Causal  relations  are  no  more  given  in  ex- 
perience than  objects  are  given.  The  sequences  in  the  world 
present  gaps  and  chasms  which  the  mind  is  constrained  to  bridge 
by  causal  relationships.  Change  is  as  characteristic  of  the  world 
as  permanence ;  indeed,  it  is  more  characteristic,  and  causation  is 
only  the  consistency  of  change.  The  conception  of  nature  as  a 
dosed  system  of  causal  processes  and  that  other  conception,  to 
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which  this  in  connection  with  the  law  of  equivalence  gives  rise, 
that  the  sum  of  all  the  energies  of  the  universe  is  a  constant,  are 
rationalistic  formulae  which  are  not  necessary  to  the  conception 
of  an  objective  world.  The  law  of  equivalence  is  necessary ;  and 
it  is,  moreover,  a  generalization  from  experience.  But  the  view  of 
nature  as  a  closed  system,  the  dogma  of  conservation  which 
rests  upon  it,  and  also  the  law  of  equivalence,  are  not  laws  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word  and  do  not  rest  upon  experience. 
They  are  useful  postulates  or  premises  of  certain  branches  of 
speculative  physics,  and  are  rather  purposive  than  constitutive. 
The  purposive  aspects  of  the  causal  nexus  and  of  nature  in  gen- 
eral can  best  be  treated  in  another  connection.  They  have  to  do 
with  the  world  as  a  whole,  with  the  world  as  an  individual,  and 
raise  the  question  whether  the  world  is  infinite.  In  what  sense, 
then,  is  infinitude  a  constitutive  form  of  consistency  ? 

The  infinite  is  defined  in  two  ways  in  both  mathematics  and 
philosophy.  Negatively  and  empirically,  it  is  the  unending,  the 
unlimited.  In  this  sense,  it  is  not  fundamentally  distinct  from  the 
finite,  it  is  an  unending  finite.  The  other  is  Dedekind's  defini- 
tion. "  A  system  is  said  to  be  infinite  when  it  is  similar  to  a 
proper  part  of  itself:  in  the  contrary  case  it  is  said  to  be  a  finite 
system."  *'  The  systems  i?,  5  are  said  to  be  similar  when  there 
exists  such  a  similar  transformation  ip  oi  S  that  ip{S)  «=/?." 
According  to  this  definition,  all  manifolds  produced  according  to 
the  formula  ;ir-f-  i  are  infinite.  Upon  any  series  of  rational 
numbers  beginning  with  one  and  containing  n  terms,  we  can 
always  perform  the  operation  indicated  in  the  formula  -f-  i  so 
that  a  new  member  of  the  series  results.  The  series  is  therefore 
infinite,  because  it  is  similar  to  a  proper  part  of  itself.  The  sys- 
tem of  rational  numbers  has  no  last  term.  Moreover,  we  can 
construct  infinite  systems  of  rational  numbers  by  simply  trans- 
forming the  rational  system  as  a  whole  into  similar  systems. 

Space  and  time  are  thus  infinite.  They  are  continua  of  such 
nature  that  beyond  any  limit  you  please  a  further  space  and 
time  are  implied.  Let  the  unit  be  what  it  may,  the  operation 
-f-  I  or  X  2  can  always  be  performed  on  any  series  or  sum  of  such 
units  and  the  limits  of  space  and  time  be  thereby  extended.     In 
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the  same  way,  space  and  time  are  infinitely  divisible.  The  oper- 
ation X  ^  is  always  possible,  no  matter  how  far  the  process  of 
bisection  may  have  been  carried. 

The  same  is  true  of  series  of  similar  objects ;  there  is  always 
room  for  one  more  in  the  series.  There  may  always  be  another 
man,  another  tree,  or  another  star,  just  as  there  may  always  be 
another  whole  number  or  another  unit  of  space  or  time.  The 
manifold  objects  of  the  world  thus  of  themselves  fall  into  an  infin- 
itude of  infinite  series  with  infinite  possible  relations  of  corre- 
spondence between  them.  The  work  of  the  intellect  in  discover- 
ing such  correspondences  is  not  likely  to  be  finished  inside  the 
life-time  of  any  particular  generation.  Indeed,  there  will  always 
remain  as  much  yet  to  be  done  as  at  the  moment  when  human 
reflection  began. 

We  may  make  similar  observations  as  to  causal  series.  The 
connotation  of  any  causal  law  is  finite ;  its  denotation  is  infinite. 
There  may  always  be  another  transformation  such  as  that  de- 
scribed. The  process  tp  in  Dedekind's  formula  is  always  pos- 
sible. The  world  thus  appears  to  be  a  self-transforming,  self- 
maintaining  system,  which  is  always  similar  to  a  proper  part  of 
itself;  and  this  is  one  of  the  deeper  meanings  of  the  law  of  con- 
sistency. In  the  case  of  ordered  manifolds  of  the  reversible 
type,  consistency  becomes  infinity,  and  in  the  non-reversible 
type,  eternity.  The  infinite,  the  infinitesimal,  and  the  eternal  are 
simply  the  *  what,'  the  prospective  reference  of  the  particular. 
Prospective  space  and  time  must  consist  with  the  orders  with 
which  experience  makes  us  familar,  and  upon  this  basis  we  con- 
struct the  definitions,  axioms,  and  operations  of  geometry  and 
number.  In  all  the  natural  sciences  of  the  present  day,  great 
emphasis  is  put  upon  exactness,  meaning  by  the  term  a  com- 
plete enumeration  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  given  law  is 
valid,  that  is  to  say,  a  complete  definition  of  the  transformation 
f  of  Dedekind's  formula.  This  being  given,  the  law  holds  with 
the  same  uniformity  and  infinite  applicability  as  the  axioms  and 
postulates  of  geometry.  Thus  we  construct  '  exact '  sciences, 
and  thus  we  may  say  that  what  a  single  object  and  the  world  of 
objects  really  are,  they  are  eternally  and  immutably.     The  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  and  the  conservation  oi 
force  and  energy  express  the  necessity  that  the  world  of  objects 
be,  in  this  sense,  infinite  and  eternal.  In  the  distinction  between 
'  this '  and  '  the  rest  of  the  world,'  the  latter  is  always  infinite  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  has  been  defined  ;  and  it  may  mean 
either  the  future  and  other  existence  of  '  this  '  or  the  existence  of 
other  contents.  No  object  is  given  as  an  object,  and  just  as 
little  is  the  world  as  a  whole  so  given.  They  are  always  to  be 
found,  to  pass  hither  from  a  realm  of  gray  abstraction  and  antici- 
pation to  warm  and  actual  immediacy.  Their  infinity  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  always  may  thus  pass  hither. 

We  have  now  developed  the  concept  of  constitutive  consistency 
and  found  it  to  contain  three  demands,  three  necessary  forms  of 
the  objective  contents  of  experience.  These  we  may  name  con- 
tinuity, discreteness  or  exactness,  and  completeness.  The  first 
has  proved  to  be  order,  and  all  genuine  orders  seem  to  sustain 
what  might  be  called  relations  of  one  to  one  correspondence  to 
their  members.  Each  order  appears  to  be  similar  to  a  proper 
part  of  itself.  We  have  found  that  orders  correspond  in  this 
fashion  to  each  other.  All  thinking  is  a  process  of  establishing 
correspondences.  What  the  intellect  seeks  is  not  identities  and 
differences,  as  scholastic  logicians  held,  but  correspondences ;  and 
we  need  this  type  of  relationships,  because  it  makes  possible 
certain  processes  of  substitution  which  economize  the  attention 
and  energy  of  the  individual  in  the  further  activities  of  life. 
Completeness  or  individuality  is  such  a  relation  of  continuity  to 
discreteness  in  the  object  of  thought  as  to  make  the  latter  self- 
maintaining  and  infinite.  Completeness  is  continuity  in  discrete- 
ness of  the  type  we  have  described  as  infinite.  A  complete  thing 
is  not  an  object  cut  off  and  isolated,  not  the  '  flower  in  the 
crannied  wall,'  '  root  and  all  and  all  in  all,'  but  rather  a  complex 
which  involves  no  self-destructive  internal  discord.  Complete 
space  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  all  the  space  within  a  given  or 
conceivable  limit, — that  is  self-contradictory, —  but  rather  such  a 
space  experience  as  may  continue  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
within.  Complete  space  is  Euclidian,  it  is  also  non-Euclidean  ;  it 
is  both  tri-dimensional  and  hyper-dimensional.     Complete  space 
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is  any  space  possessing  such  internal  haimony  as  to  be  infinite, 
that  is,  similar  to  a  proper  part  of  itself. 

Similarly,  complete  classification  or  description  is  not  to  be 
conceived  as  such  an  enumeration  of  attributes  and  relations  as 
shall  leave  none  remaining  to  be  mentioned.  That  is  as  self- 
contradictory  a  conception  as  an  all-comprehending  space.  It  is 
rather  a  classification  based  on  continuous  principles  of  order 
such  that  further  characterization  may  be  reached  by  a  process 
like  the  similar  transformation  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Com- 
pleteness, the  conception  of  objects  and  the  world  as  wholes,  is 
in  some  of  its  aspects  a  purposive  category,  a  demand  for  economy 
in  thought,  for  simplicity  in  the  conditions  of  further  activity. 

There  are  certain  other  orders  such  as  those  of  economics, 

ethics,  aesthetics,  and  metaphysics,  which  are  not  constitutive  as 

continuity,  discreteness,  and  completeness  are,  orders  which  are 

predominately  practical  or  purposive.     To  them  we  may  return 

at  another  time. 

G.  A.  Tawney. 


DESCRIPTIVE  AND   NORMATIVE  SCIENCES* 

THE  distinction  between  the  descriptive  and  explanatory 
sciences,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  so-called  'normative' 
sciences  or  disciplines,  on  the  other,  though  evident  and  even 
ultimate  for  common  sense,  has  come  to  be  a  seriously  puzzling 
problem  for  philosophy  at  the  present  day.  Though  in  one  sense 
as  general  as  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  the  real  and 
the  ideal,  it  also  involves  many  special  and  technical  questions, 
the  discussion  of  which,  though  interesting  and  important,  some- 
times tends  to  obscure  the  main  issue.  In  the  present  paper,  the 
attempt  will  be  made  to  deal  with  the  problem  from  the  point  of 
view  of  methodology,  the  object  being  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible, 
even  for  those  occupying  quite  different  philosophical  positions, 
to  agree  upon  certain  general  principles  that  will  help  all  con- 
cerned to  avoid  either  the  abstract  dualism  or  the  specious  mon- 
ism that  too  often  characterizes  such  discussions. 

For  common  sense  the  problem  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at 
all,  since  the  distinction  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  seems 
self-evident.  The  real  is  simply  that  which  is ;  the  ideal,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  definition  implies  at  least  some  deviation  from 
reality.  It  is  what,  from  some  point  of  view,  ou£^At  to  be,  as 
opposed  to  what  is.  Hence,  of  course,  we  have  sciences  which 
deal  with  the  real,  like  physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
psychology ;  while  there  are  other  so-called  sciences,  like  logic, 
aesthetics,  and  ethics,  which  set  up  certain  norms  or  standards. 
Thus  stated,  however,  we  have  a  dualism  which  even  common 
sense  and  physical  science  are  inclined  to  look  askance  at ;  and 
the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  reflection  is  usually  to  hold  that 
science,  in  the  proper  sense,  deals  with  the  real  and  only  with  the 
real,  while  the  so-called  '  normative '  sciences  or  disciplines  are 
more  properly  arts,  the  object  of  which  is  to  attain  certain  ends 
that  are  by  no  means  implied  by  reality  as  such. 

'  Read  before  the  Americmn  Philosophical  Association,  at  the  New  York  meetings 
December  27,  1906. 
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But  the  present  tendencies  of  the  descriptive  and  explanatory 
sciences  themselves  are  calculated  to  force  even  common  sense, 
however  reluctant,  from  its  original  position.  The  physicist, 
the  chemist,  the  physiologist,  and  the  psychologist  alike,  —  but 
especially  the  psychologist,  who  is  more  alive  to  the  problem,  — 
tell  us  that  they  by  no  means  profess  to  give  a  complete  account 
of  concrete  experience  or  reality,  but  only  of  experience  regarded 
from  a  particular  and  necessarily  abstract  point  of  view.  It  will 
not  even  do  to  say  that  they  deal  with  different  parts  of  experi- 
ence or  fields  of  experience  ;  each  representative  of  a  special  sci- 
ence is  concerned  with  the  whole  of  experience  so  far  as  it  is  rele- 
vant to  his  problem  and  capable  of  being  dealt  with  by  his 
methods.  Scientific  description  is  progressively  technical,  and 
therefore  abstract,  as  the  true  problems  and  methods  of  the  sci- 
ence in  question  gradually  become  more  clearly  defined.  More- 
over, no  science  of  the  real, —  certainly  no  developed  science, — 
is  merely  descriptive,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  ;  it  seeks 
to  explain,  /.  ^.,  to  determine  the  laws  of  orderly  change  from  its 
own  point  of  view.  The  laws  discovered  are  always  at  once  less 
and  more  than  mere  descriptions  of  the  behavior  of  reality  as 
such:  less,  because  they  describe  real  processes  only  from  a 
technical,  abstract  point  of  view ;  more,  because  they  claim,  or 
at  least  seek,  universal  validity.  In  truth,  it  is  plain,  when  once 
clearly  stated,  that  all  scientific  laws  are  what  the  modem 
logician  would  call  '  hypothetical  universals.'  They  do  not 
state  that  the  real  process,  in  the  particular  case,  did  or  ever  will 
take  place  thus  and  so  ;  they  rather  state,  in  perfectly  unam- 
biguous terms,  that  if  certain  conditions  are  given,  and  if  they 
arc  the  only  conditions  present,  certain  results  will  follow.  In 
£au:t,  this  is  all  that  any  universal  principle  can  mean,  if  we  keep 
within  our  brief. 

Even  when  we  take  the  factual  or  existential  point  of  view, 
then,  and  inquire  only  what  is,  our  developing  science,  whatever 
that  may  chance  to  be,  will  more  and  more  take  the  form  of  a 
rational  construction,  and  so  become  normative  in  this  sense ;  for, 
given  fundamental  assumptions,  the  procedure  of  reason  is  always 
immanently  telcological.      A  principle  like  the  conservation  of 
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energy,  for  example,  is  much  more  than  a  mere  generalization 
from  experience.  Physics  has  simply  reached  the  point  where 
all  are  perfectly  agreed  that,  in  so  far  as  the  world  can  be  ex- 
plained as  a  mechanical  system,  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  must  hold.  Whether  it  holds  absolutely  is  quite  another 
question,  for  that  would  imply  that  the  mechanical  explanation 
of  the  world  is  the  ultimate  one,  and  would  make  physics  equiva- 
lent to  metaphysics  or  ontology. 

But  is  the  factual  method  of  dealing  with  experience  the  only' 
method  that  can  be  called  objective?  Let  us  for  the  moment 
compare  the  procedure  of  structural  psychology  with  that  of  logic 
or  epistemology.  The  psychologist  regards  our  mental  life  as  a 
more  or  less  continuous  process,  intimately  connected  with,  if 
not  causally  related  to,  certain  more  obviously  continuous  phys- 
ical and  physiological  processes,  the  latter,  of  course,  being  pri- 
marily those  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  inner  like  the 
outer  process  he  regards  as  a  series  of  events  to  be  explained, 
the  events  being  arbitrarily  isolated  stages  of  a  process  really  or 
approximately  continuous.  But,  in  order  to  be  able  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  these  events  of  the  inner  life,  it  is  highly  convenient,  if 
not  necessary,  to  assume  that  the  content  of  consciousness  at  any 
given  time  is  analyzable  into  so-called  *  conscious  elements,'  — 
and  so  the  technical  method  is  gradually  developed.  The  prob- 
lem thus  becomes,  now  one  as  to  mental  content,  now  one  as  to 
sequence  of  states  of  consciousness ;  and  these,  together  with  the 
physical  and  physiological  correlations  involved,  are  all  that  con- 
cern us,  so  long  as  we  maintain  this  technical  point  of  view. 

The  accurate  and  highly  significant  results  obtained  more  than 
justify  this  highly  abstract  procedure ;  but  the  tyro  might  sadly 
misinterpret  these  results,  so  laboriously  obtained  by  the  special- 
ist. He  might  say:  "If  the  psychologist  has  given  us  a  fairly 
exhaustive  account  of  the  total  content  of  consciousness,  what 
more  remains  to  be  done,  except  to  carry  still  further  the  investi- 
gations so  prosperously  begun  ?  "  But  the  very  expression  *  con- 
tent of  consciousness '  is  ambiguous  ;  for  to  be  in  consciousness 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  a  particular  fact  or  analyzable  element  in 
consciousness.     The  psychologist  is  giving  us  all  that  he  pro- 
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fesses  to  give,  an  account  of  our  mental  life  regarded  as  a  series 
of  events ;  but  he  has  deliberately  and  scrupulously  left  out 
what,  for  the  logician  or  epistemologist,  is  the  all-important 
matter,  viz.,  the  meanings  or  rational  implications  of  conscious- 
ness. Not  facts,  then,  but  meanings,  are  the  subject-matter  of 
epistemology ;  not  causal  connections,  but  rational  implications 
are  the  matters  to  be  investigated.  And  just  as  the  so-called 
*  fects '  of  psychology  are  only  arbitrarily  isolated  stages  of  a  rel- 
atively continuous  process,  so  the  particular  meanings  of  episte- 
mology can  only  be  understood  as  parts  or  members  of  a  system 
of  meanings. 

As  regards  objectivity,  then,  there  is  plainly  no  advantage  on 
the  side  of  psychology  as  against  logic  or  epistemology.  Each 
is  dealing  with  our  real  mental  life,  but  each  from  its  own  tech- 
nical and  necessarily  abstract  point  of  view.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  matter  of  classification,  an  unexpected  difficulty  confronts 
us,  if  wc  accept  the  conventional  distinction  between  descriptive  and 
normative  sciences.  Structural  psychology  is  undoubtedly  a  de- 
scriptive and  explanatory  science ;  but  both  description  and  ex- 
planation are  from  such  a  technical  and  deliberately  abstract  point 
of  view, — the  point  of  view  of  a  highly  developed  science, — 
that  the  procedure  of  psychology  might  be  termed,  in  this 
sense,  normative  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  traditional  formal 
logic  has  commonly  been  regarded  as  the  typical  normative  sci- 
ence, except  by  those  who  have  preferred  to  regard  it  as  an  art 
rather  than  as  a  science.  But  purely  formal  logic  has  lost  much 
of  its  prestige,  and  what  shall  be  done  with  modem  logic,  which 
has  become  transformed  into  theory  of  knowledge  ?  Its  proced- 
ure is  in  every  way  as  business-like  as  that  of  psychology.  It 
primarily  seeks  to  explain  what  knowledge  is  and  what  it  implies. 
But  since  it  is  concerned  with  the  organization  of  knowledge, 
and  since  the  organization  of  knowledge  at  any  given  stage  of 
development  is  imperfect,  it  is  bound  to  form  the  more  or  less 
definite  conception  of  an  ideal  knowledge  (proximate,  if  not  ulti- 
mate), in  which  the  antinomies  which  perplex  us  at  present  shall 
be  resolved.  Then  we  might  say  that  modem  logic  is  at  once 
explanatory  and  normative ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
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a  logic  that  is  explanatory  and  another  logic  that  is  normative, 
for  the  science  is  plainly  one.  Moreover,  as  knowledge  develops 
in  the  direction  of  its  ideal  of  organization,  it  becomes  as  a  re- 
sult more  and  more  real.  In  spite  of  prepossessions  to  the  con- 
trary, this  is  a  highly  suggestive  example,  which  goes  to  prove 
that,  in  some  fields  of  investigation,  at  any  rate,  the  real  and  the 
ideal  tend  to  converge. 

I  am  well  aware  that,  in  speaking  of  metaphysics  from  the 
methodological  point  of  view,  one  must  exercise  more  caution ; 
for  here  we  are  confronted  with  two  difficulties  :  (i)  The  question 
which  has  often  been  raised  as  to  the  relation  between  theory  of 
knowledge  and  theory  of  reality ;  and  (2)  the  evidently  divergent 
tendencies  of  recent  metaphysical  theory.  Even  here,  however, 
it  seems  to  me  that  our  present  differences  of  opinion  are  hot  so 
hopeless  as  would  at  first  appear. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  relation  between  epistemology  and 
metaphysics.  All  are  familiar  with  the  accusation  brought 
against  English  Neo-Hegelianism  by  Professor  Pringle-Pattison 
and  others,  that  these  exponents  of  modern  idealism  have,  without 
any  warrant  whatever,  transformed  theory  of  knowledge  into 
theory  of  reality,  and  this  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  both 
disciplines.  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish,  in  the  present  paper, 
to  attempt  to  vindicate  any  particular  form  of  metaphysical 
theory ;  but  it  seems  fair  to  ask  ourselves  whether  this  particular 
criticism  has  the  cogency  that  it  appeared  to  have  twenty  years 
ago.  Indeed,  the  question  is  highly  relevant  to  this  discussion, 
for  it  really  concerns  pragmatism  quite  as  much  as  modem 
idealism. 

If  we  accept  the  antithesis  of  appearance  and  reality  as  final, 
as  was  practically  done  by  Kant,  —  if  we  take  his  philosophy 
literally,  —  and  has  been  done  since  by  certain  too  orthodox  fol- 
lowers of  Kant,  then,  indeed,  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between 
epistemology  and  metaphysics.  But  the  logic  of  the  position  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  sharp  and  definitive  line  of  cleavage  between 
epistemology  and  metaphysics  merely  corresponds  to  the  abso- 
lute discrepancy  assumed  to  exist  between  the  world  of  possible 
experience  and  the  world  of  things-in-themselves.     If  our  knowl- 
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edge  is  not,  in  any  true  sense,  knowledge  of  the  real,  then,  of 
course,  theory  of  knowledge  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
theory  of  the  ultimate  real.  But  who  holds  such  a  position 
to-day?  If  one  thing  more  than  another  characterizes  philo- 
sophical speculation  at  the  present  time,  it  is  the  assumption, 
implicit  or  explicit,  that  experience  and  reality  for  all  practical 
purposes  are  the  same.  Of  course  we  do  not  all  have  the  same 
conception  of  experience,  —  nobody  would  claim  that,  —  but  this 
constant  and  insistent  reference  to  experience  is  a  most  hopeful 
sign ;  for  it  suggests  that  controversy  may  give  way  to  coope- 
ration when  we  come  to  understand  each  other  better,  and  when 
the  larger  issues  are  more  clearly  and  judicially  defined.  Now, 
in  so  far  as  we  do  keep  to  experience  in  our  philosophical  investi- 
gations, it  seems  to  me  /nV«a/<2d>  impossible  to  make  any  sharp 
distinction  between  theory  of  knowledge  and  theory  of  reality. 
Even  for  Kant,  of  course,  theory  of  knowledge  was  at  the  same 
time  theory  of  the  organic  constitution  of  the  world  of  possible 
experience. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  question  :  In  how  far  do  existing  differ- 
ences in  metaphysical  theory  commit  us  to  seriously  divergent  con- 
clusions as  to  the  position  of  metaphysics  in  the  general  classifica- 
tion of  the  sciences  ?  More  particularly,  can  we  come  to  some 
working  agreement  as  to  whether  metaphysics  should  be  regarded 
as  a  science  of  the  real  or  a  science  of  the  ideal  ?  It  seems  fairer 
to  put  the  question  in  this  more  general  form  ;  for,  if  we  ask 
whether  metaphysics  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  descriptive  and 
explanatory,  on  the  one  hand,  or  merely  normative,  on  the  other, 
it  is  only  too  obvious  that  our  original  hard  and  fast  division 
breaks  down.  We  should  probably  have  to  answer  that  meta- 
physics was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  but  such  an  answer 
would  not  be  particularly  enlightening,  for  the  larger  and  more 
significant  question  would  remain.  If  we  ask  this  larger  and 
more  significant  question,  —  whether  metaphysics  is  a  science  of 
the  real  or  of  the  ideal,  —  the  distinction  again  seems  to  break 
down,  but  with  the  opposite  result ;  for  it  would  seem  that  we 
can  hardly  deny  that  it  is  both.  If  metaphysics  is  a  science  at 
all,  it  must  surely  be  a  science  of  the  real,  since  reality  as  such 
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IS  the  very  matter  investigated.  So  far  we  would  seem  to  be 
committed  to  substantial  agreement.  But  is  or  is  not  meta- 
physics a  science  also  of  the  ideal  ?  If  by  ideal  is  here  meant  that 
which  is  opposed  to  the  real,  we  may  answer  categorically  that 
metaphysics  is  decidedly  not,  in  that  sense,  a  science  of  the  ideal. 
The  true  problem,  of  course,  is  whether  reality  as  such  involves 
the  ideal.  There  can  be  no  question  that  for  traditional  idealism 
this  is  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  method  adopted,  though 
this  is  far  enough  from  saying  that  the  real  and  the  ideal  can  be 
mathematically  equated  or  carelessly  identified.  In  practice,  we 
are  driven  to  admit '  degrees  of  reality,'  these  corresponding  to 
degrees  of  achieved  organization  of  experience.  In  the  case  of 
pragmatism  or  realism,  in  their  more  recent  forms,  the  problem 
would  present  much  greater  difficulties ;  but  even  in  the  case  of 
those  methods,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  conception  of 
'  degrees  of  reality '  is  by  no  means  without  significance,  so  long 
as  the  reference  is  to  concrete  experience,  and  that  the  *  degrees 
of  reality  '  here  also  correspond  to  degrees  of  achieved  organiza- 
tion of  experience.  In  short,  while  we  explain  the  organization 
of  experience  so  differently .  the  degree  of  that  organization  is  for 
us  all  alike  the  important  thing;  and  the  organization  of  experience 
is  always  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  proximate,  even  if  not  ulti- 
mate ideal,  no  matter  how  specifically  that  may  be  defined  in 
terms  of  practical  activity  or  the  objective  conditions  that  deter- 
mine and  limit  practical  activity.  In  the  case  of  metaphysics, 
then,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  sciences  considered,  we  find 
a  science  of  the  real  developed  in  terms  of  its  own  immanent 
ideal. 

Thus  far,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  have  considered  but  one 
of  the  so-called  '  normative '  sciences,  viz.,  logic ;  but  in  that  case 
the  conventional  distinction  did  not  seem  to  hold.  We  found, 
indeed,  that  the  science  has  an  ideal  side,  but  that  this  is  not  op- 
posed to  the  reality  of  thought  and  experience,  being  rather  de- 
veloped with  a  view  to  the  objectivity  of  experience  as  a  whole. 
When  we  come  to  consider  ethics,  which  is  commonly  regarded 
as  the  normative  science  par  excellence^  we  might  seem  to  be 
confronted  with  hopeless  differences  of  opinion  ;  for  we  have 
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populariy  accredited  moralists  whose  positions  range  all  the  way 
from  the  most  reckless  and  impracticable  idealism  to  a  degree  of 
naturalism  that  logically  involves  as  its  foundation  nothing  less 
than  crass  materialism.  But  here  also  it  seems  reasonable  to 
hope  that  serious  students  of  philosophy  may  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  each  other.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  day  of 
strictly  a  priori  constructions  of  ethical  theory  is  forever  past  ? 
An  ideal  that  stands  opposed  to  reality,  —  /.  ^.,  to  reality  in  the 
true  and  ultimate  sense,  —  is  self-condemned ;  only  when  found 
to  be  immanent  in  reality  itself  can  it  command  the  respect  of 
any  thinking  man.  So  far  from  ethics  not  being  concerned  with 
reality,  it  is  audacious  enough  to  investigate  the  most  real  thing 
in  the  world,  viz.,  human  conduct  The  enterprise  is  a  sobering 
one  at  best;  but  is  it  not  inexcusable  temerity  to  dogmatize 
about  what  is  most  vital,  most  concrete  in  experience,  without 
ever  seriously  attempting  to  understand  the  objective  relations 
involved  ? 

To  experience,  then,  ethics  must  assuredly  go,  —  like  all  other 
sciences,  for  that  matter,  including  metaphysics  itself,  —  and,  in 
dealing  with  experience,  ethics  will  of  course  receive  much  help 
from  other  sciences.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  however, 
that  these  other  sciences  do  not  exhibit  concrete  experience,  but 
rather  experience  interpreted,  in  each  case,  from  a  highly  technical 
point  of  view.  In  its  deference  to  other  sciences, — ^.^.,  anthro- 
pology, social  psychology,  and  sociology, —  ethics  must  not  forget 
to  have  a  point  of  view  of  its  own  ;  otherwise  it  will  not  take  even 
the  first  step  toward  becoming  a  science  on  its  own  account.  What 
that  point  of  view  should  be,  need  not,  of  course,  be  discussed 
here ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  plain  that  the  categories  of  ethics  must 
be  teleological,  rather  than  quasi-mechanical.  If  all  proximate  ends 
are  imperfectly  rational  purposes,  the  ultimate  and  truly  rational 
end,  whatever  that  may  be,  cannot  be  other  than  purposive  itself 

But  this  very  mention  of  an  ultimate  end  of  conduct,  —  if,  in- 
deed, we  may  speak  of  an  ultimate  end,  —  will  at  once  suggest 
that  here,  at  last,  we  have  a  science  that  is  truly  normative.  We 
have  seen,  however,  that  all  sciences,  qua  sciences,  are  in  a  sense 
normative,  since  they  all  interpret  the  organic  unity  of  experi- 
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ence  in  terms  of  regulative  ideals  of  their  own.  Yet  they  are 
all  dealing  with  reality,  and  the  ideals  in  question  would  be  spuri- 
ous, were  they  not  potent  means  of  dealing  with  reality  on  a 
comprehensive  plan.  Such,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the  case 
with  ethics.  It  does  not  create  its  own  material  or  subject-matter 
any  more  than  do  other  sciences.  It  starts,  or  should  start,  with 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  actual  human  nature  and  the  objec- 
tive relations  involved  in  society  at  its  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment. It  does  not  ask  why  men  should  desire,  and  will,  and  act, 
any  more  than  it  asks  why  they  should  exist  at  all.  Human 
desires  and  volitions,  always  involving  some  proximate  purpose, 
are  the  matters  to  be  investigated.  But  ethics,  like  theory  of 
knowledge,  must  regard  experience  as,  at  any  rate  potentially,  an 
organic  whole ;  and  conduct,  like  thought,  becomes  more  truly 
itself  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  achieved  organization.  So 
there  is  presumably  an  ideal  of  conduct,  as  there  is  presumably  an 
ideal  of  knowledge ;  but  both  are  immanent  in  the  process  of 
experience  itself.  And,  as  we  saw  no  way  of  drawing  a  hard  and 
fast  line  between  theory  of  knowledge  and  metaphysics,  pro- 
vided we  accept  experience  as  itself  the  real,  so,  for  precisely 
the  same  reasons,  it  seems  impossible  to  decide  beforehand  that 
ethics  is,  and  must  be,  merely  a  natural  science. 

To  conclude,  then,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  there  are  no  dis- 
tinctively normative  sciences,  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the 
term  '  normative.'  All  sciences,  qua  sciences,  have  to  do  with 
the  real,  though  each  regards  reality  from  a  technical,  and  there- 
fore more  or  less  abstract,  point  of  view,  that  becomes  in  a  sense 
normative  for  its  own  procedure.  Of  course  it  does  not  follow 
that,  since  all  sdences  are  abstract,  they  are  all  equally  abstract ; 
for  the  so-called  '  exact  sciences '  are  of  necessity  abstract  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  exactness.  One  might  say  that 
this  is  the  price  they  pay  for  their  exactness,  —  a  consideration 
which  is  frequently  overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  these  more 
abstract  sciences  are  not  necessarily  on  a  lower  plane  than  those 
which  are  relatively  concrete  ;  they  only  take  this  position  when 
they  put  themselves  in  the  wrong  by  making  ontological  assump- 
tions.    The  true  distinction  between  the  so-called  *  descriptive  ' 
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and  the  so-called  '  normative '  sciences  is,  that  the  former  take 
the  factual,  the  latter  the  teleological  point  of  view,  i.  ^.,  the  point 
of  view  of  immanent  rationality  and  purposivcness  ;  but  objec- 
tivity of  treatment  is  as  possible  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
In  fact,  we  may  go  further,  and  claim  that  true  objectivity,  which 
necessarily  concerns  the  coherence  of  experience  as  a  whole, 
must  always,  in  the  end,  be  exhibited  in  teleological  terms.  Not 
that  the  teleological  point  of  view  can  possibly  supplant  the 
£atctual  in  the  procedure  of  the  so-called  '  exact  sciences,'  — the 
very  suggestion  is,  of  course,  absurd, — but  we  must  clearly 
recognize  that  the  factual  standpoint  is  far  more  abstract  than  the 
teleological  standpoint,  and  in  that  proportion  far  less  true  to  the 
nature  of  concrete  experience.  In  a  word,  the  difference  is  that 
between  explaining  experience  from  without  and  from  within. 

Ernest  Albee. 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPH- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION:    THE  SIXTH   ANNUAL 
MEETING,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW 
YORK,   DECEMBER  27  and  28,  1906. 

Report  of  the  Secretary. 

THE  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Association  was  held  at  Columbia  University  on  Decem- 
ber 27  and  28,  1906.  At  the  business  meeting  it  was  voted  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  Cornell  University  to  hold  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  in  Ithaca  next  December.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  and  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  for  their  kind 
hospitality  was  heartily  p^sed. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  submitted  and  approved,  and  is  as 
follows  : 

John  Grier  Hibben,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  in  Account 
WITH  THE  American  Philosophical  Association. 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  at  last  report I142.61 

Received  from  dues 134*26 

Total I276.87 

Expenses. 

Proceedings  of  the  Association I19.00 

Printing  and  stationery 20-7S 

Clerical  aid 6.50 

Travelling  expenses 3.80 

Stenographer 22.41 

Stamps  and  express 4.80 

Telegrams , 50 

Harvard  smoker 21.67 

199-43 
Balance  on  hand 177.44 

Total I276.87 
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The  following  were  elected  officers  of  the  Association  for  the 
coming  jrear:  President,  Professor  H.  N.  Gardiner,  of  Smith 
College ;  Vice-President,  Professor  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  of  Har- 
vard University  ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  Frank  Thilly,  of 
Cornell  University.  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
two  years :  Professor  Herbert  G.  Lord,  of  Columbia  University, 
and  Professor  Charles  M.  Bakewell,  of  Yale  University.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  for  one  year :  Professor  Ernest 
Albee,  of  Cornell  University. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Association  :  Dr. 
Roswell  P.  Angier,  Yale  Universtiy ;  Professor  William  Adams 
Brown,  Union  Theological  Seminary;  Dr.  Morris  R.  Cohen, 
Columbia  University ;  Professor  Herbert  E.  Cushman,  Tufts 
College ;  Professor  W.  B.  Lane,  Lynchburg,  Va. ;  Professor 
Herbert  Martin,  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers  ;  Pro- 
fessor Geo.  H.  Mead,  Chicago  University;  Professor  John  M. 
Mecklin,  Lafayette  College ;  Dr.  Benj.  Rand,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Frances  H.  Rousmaniere,  Mt.  Holyoke .  College ; 
Mr.  Walter  L.  Sheldon,  Ethical  Society  of  St.  Louis  ;  Professor 
Norman  Smith,  Princeton  University;  Professor  E.  D.  Star- 
buck,  University  of  Iowa  ;  Professor  Wm.  James  Taylor,  Brook- 
lyn Training  School  for  Teachers. 

The  following  are  abstracts  of  the  papers  read  at  the  sessions 
of  the  Association  : 

The  Energies  of  Men.     William  James. 

[The  President's  Address,  which  appears  in  full  in  this  num- 
ber (January,  1907)  of  the  Philosophical  Review.] 

Some  Points  of  Contact  Between  Music  and  the  Emotions. 
Halbert  Hains  Britan. 

The  philosophy  of  music  is  still  proverbially  vague  and  ob- 
scure. For  the  student  of  aesthetics,  the  crux  of  the  whole 
problem  concerns  the  content  of  this  art.  Does  music  find  its 
real  aesthetic  value  in  arousing  and  stimulating  the  emotions,  or 
is  its  function  merely  to  please  by  the  changing  tones  of  melodic 
and  harmonic  progression?  The  literature  on  the  subject, 
though  scant,  favors  the  latter  hypothesis.     The  object  of  this 
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paper  is  to  show  that  there  are  so  many  points  of  contact  between 
music  and  the  emotions  that  the  so-called  '  expressionist's  *  posi- 
tion is  tenable.  There  are  two  aspects  of  the  aesthetic  study  of 
music  which  must  be  kept  clearly  distinct.  Music  as  an  art  has 
a  tremendous  impressiveness,  due  to  the  medium  in  which  the 
musician  expresses  his  ideas.  Sounds  are  normally  more  excit- 
ing emotionally  than  color  and  form.  The  ultimate  explanation 
•  of  this  *  dramatic '  power  of  music,  therefore,  the  source  of  its 
popularity  and  of  its  power  over  the  mind,  will  be  physiological 
and  biological  as  well  as  psychological.  Under  this  head  will 
come  pitch,  rhythm  in  its  primitive  forms,  the  major  and  minor 
modes,  and  all  those  variations  in  intensity,  tempo,  and  timbre 
which  form  the  technique  of  musical  expression.  All  these 
have  power  to  influence  the  feeling  consciousness.  But,  besides 
these  elements,  a  musical  composition  shows  those  architectonic 
attributes  which  in  the  other  arts  are  the  criteria  of  their  artistic 
excellence.  Such,  for  example,  are  unity  in  thought  and  design, 
strength  and  grace  in  expression,  and  originality  and  significance 
in  the  musical  thought  expressed.  Here  the  problem  of  the 
emotional  content  is  identical  with  the  same  problem  in  litera- 
ture or  in  painting.  There  are  two  principal  considerations 
which  serve  to  make  all  of  these  factors  in  music  of  great  emo- 
tional significance.  In  the  first  place,  the  conceptual  vague- 
ness of  the  organic  factors  and  of  all  musical  ideas  serves  to 
heighten  the  feeling  accompaniment.  They  are  not  expressive 
but  suggestive ;  hence  they  allow  a  free  play  of  the  imagination 
and  of  association  controlled  by  emotional  congruity.  Then 
again,  and  this  is  a  point  of  extreme  importance,  these  factors  or 
symbolic  elements  are  not  static,  but  are  all  inherently  and  un- 
alterably dynamic.  They  are  fitted,  therefore,  as  are  the  symbols 
of  no  other  art,  to  accord  with  the  emotional  phases  of  consicious- 
ness.  Because  they  are  dynamic  and  not  static,  they  compel  an 
answering  response  in  that  most  motile  aspect  of  consciousness, 
the  emotions. 

The  Concreteness  of  Thought.     George  H.  Sabine. 

Philosophical  thinkers  are  now  generally  agreed  that  only 
experience  is  real,  and  this  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  concrete  ; 
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but  there  are  great  diflkrences  between  current  conceptions  of 
concrete  experience  and  of  the  relation  of  thought  to  the  con- 
crete. An  examination  of  concrete  experience  shows  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  character  of  immediacy,  but  that  the  immediate  must 
be  further  qualified  as  the  individual,  as  that  which  possesses  the 
richest  possible  content.  Individuality,  however,  implies  a  posi- 
tion in  an  organized  system,  for  an  individual  is  constituted  not 
by  isolation  but  by  functional  relation  to  a  systematic  whole. 
The  conception  of  organic  unity  is  equally  a  postulate  of  general- 
izing thought,  for  true  generalization  must  reach  real  synthetic 
prindples.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  to  define  the 
concrete  cannot  stop  short  of  an  experience  in  which  universality 
and  individuality  are  at  once  completely  satisfied,  an  experience 
in  which  perfect  integration  is  combined  with  perfect  differentia- 
tion. Only  the  Absolute,  therefore,  is  fully  concrete,  and  for 
finite  experience  the  Absolute  can  be  only  an  ideal  of  perfected 
rationality.  Such  an  ideal,  however,  is  oi^anic  to  our  actual 
experience  because  it  is  an  ideal  which  we  may  progressively 
realize.  The  concreteness  which  we  attribute  to  actual  experi- 
ence rests  on  the  fact  that  this  experience  is  always  partially 
organized.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  thought  could  never  find  a 
problem,  for  logical  organization  always  takes  its  rise  within  a 
potential  system.  Thought,  therefore,  is  to  be  conceived  as  a 
function  of  concrete  rationality  by  which  experience  is  at  once 
universalized  and  individualized  ;  it  is  the  means  by  which  we 
realize  in  finite  experience  some  measure  of  that  ideally  rational 
experience  which  is  truth.  The  abstractness  which  character- 
izes conceptual  thinking  in  general,  and  scientific  procedure  espe- 
cially, is  always  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  concrete  reason- 
ableness. Abstraction  is  merely  the  simplification  of  a  problem, 
which  remains  to  be  solved  by  the  logical  unification  of  the 
experience.  The  abstract  sciences  get  their  validity  solely  from 
the  fact  that  they  contribute  to  the  rationality  of  experience  as  a 
whole.  If  this  conception  of  thought  is  correct,  it  follows  :  (i) 
that  the  notion  of  a  pure  experience  must  be  given  up  ;  (2)  that 
no  distinction  in  principle  can  be  made  between  reflective  and 
constitutive  thought ;  (3)  that  reality  is  to  be  conceived  not  as 
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pure  experience,  but  as  the  ideally  rational  experience  which  is 
the  goal  of  thought. 

The  Nature  of  Explanation.     Walter  T.  Marvin. 

Explanation  is  an  analysis  of  a  whole  into  parts,  or  of  a  com- 
plexity into  elements  that  are  simpler  and  whose  relations  are 
simpler.  Four  processses  are  involved  in  the  growth  of  infor- 
mation :  new  sensations,  association,  analytic  attention,  and  com- 
parison. Of  these,  the  two  latter  are  preeminently  the  cognitive 
processes ;  that  is  to  say,  analysis  of  the  apprehended  content, 
together  with  comparison  of  the  elements,  is  the  special  work  of 
knowledge.  Analysis  of  the  content  of  apprehension  finds  these 
terms  and  relations,  and  judgment  may  be  defined  as  the  assertion 
of  a  relation  between  terms.  Thus  explanation  differs  from  the 
two  other  stages  of  knowledge  merely  in  thoroughness.  Two 
distinct  processes  are  denoted  by  the  term  analysis  in  the  defi- 
nition given  above :  (i)  Substitution  of  one  content  for  another, 
which  seems  to  us  a  better  or  truer  presentation  or  representation 
of  it.  Such  substitution  is  employed  at  various  stages  and  in 
many  forms  ;  e,  g,,  in  the  preference  for  the  content  as  focused 
in  attention  ;  in  the  apprehension  of  the  standard  form  of  an 
object  instead  of  its  appearance  in  perspective,  at  a  distance,  etc.; 
in  the  substitution  of  the  object  as  seen  under  the  microscope 
for  it  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye ;  finally,  in  the  substitution  of  the 
abstract  entities  and  symbols  of  physical  and  chemical  speculation 
for  the  objects  and  events  as  usually  perceived.  The  work  of  ex- 
planation, however,  lies  properly  within  the  content  selected,  be 
it  a  substituted  one  or  not.  (2)  Analysis  proper  is  the  work  of 
analytic  attention,  (ci)  What  is  meant  by  the  term  *  simple,' 
and  are  there  *  absolute  simples '  ?  By  simple  is  meant  the  prod- 
uct of  analytic  attention ;  and  the  fact  that  this  analysis,  as  it 
proceeds,  meets  ever  increasing  difficulty  indicates  real  limits  (on 
whose  borders  we  seem  to  be  working)  to  such  analysis,  i,  ^., 
the  absolute  simple.  (^)  We  have  indicated  in  the  definition  two 
distinct  kinds  of  explanation  :  First,  analysis  of  whole  in  parts ; 
secondly,  of  complexities  into  their  elements.  The  first  leads  to 
some  form  of  atomic  hypothesis ;  the  second,  to  abstract  general 
laws.     Of  atomic  hypotheses,  again,  there  are  two  distinct  types : 
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First,  where  the  part  retains  enough  characteristics  to  be  a  per- 
ceivable entity,  thinkable  as  existing  independently  or  apart  from 
the  compound,  e.  g,,  the  blood  corpuscle ;   second,  where   so 
much  has  been  abstracted  from  the  entity  that  we  could  not 
(from  what  we  know  of  human  perception)  regard  it  as  perceiv- 
able, e,  g,,  mass  particle,  the  ether,  etc.     Hence,  if  we  mean 
by   existent    that   which   admits   of  possible   perception,   such 
abstract  entities  do  not  exist,  or,  at  any  rate,  exist  only  in  the 
broader   sense   in    which   any   abstraction   {e.  g.y  red,  weight, 
numerals,  etc.)  may  be  said  to  exist.     There  is  danger  in  physical 
and  chemical  science  of  surreptitiously  implying   that  abstract 
entities  have  characteristics  that  would  make  them  perceivable, 
though  such  characters  are  denied  them  by  definition.     In  the 
broad  sense  of  the  term  symbolic,  such  entities  are  only  symbols. 
The  analysis  of  complexities  into  elements  gives  us  abstract 
general  laws.     As  all  elements  whatsoever  have  their  relations, 
the  field  of  these  laws  includes  all  qualities,  whether  (so-called) 
primary  or  secondary.     The  distinction  between  these  two  types 
of  quality  or  property  is  the  extensity  and  other  scientific  value 
of  the  relations  obtaining  between   them.     All   explanation  is 
description,  and   its   ideal  is   economic  description  (Avenarius). 
Its  entities  and  abstracted  properties  are  to  be  thought  of  not  as 
existing  apart  from  or  behind  the  concrete,  but  merely  as  points 
in  the  concrete  upon  which  analytic  attention  has  been  focused. 
Atomism,  as  a  theory  of  real  existence,  has  its  definite  limitations, 
i.  €,,  possible  perception.     Atomism,  however,  as  a  methodo- 
logical instrument,  may  proceed  to  abstract  entities. 
A  New  Form  of  the  Syllogistic  Canon.    John  Grier  Hibben. 

[On  account  of  the  technical  character  of  the  subject,  no  ab- 
stract of  this  paper  has  been  furnished.     It  will,  however,  be 
published  in  full  in  a  later  number  of  the  Review.] 
The  Aims  and  Results  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

J.  H.  Hyslop. 

[No  abstract  furnished.] 
The  View  that  Reality  is  Control.     Guy  A.  Tawney. 

( I )  In  the  world  of  thought,  reality  is  said  to  be  that  which 
controls  in  the  further  activities  of  experience.     This  is  instru- 
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mental  idealism.  Reality  is  made  of  no  other  stuff  than  valid 
judgments.  Judgment  is  a  process  through  which  reality  evolves. 
Objection  is  made  that  this  is  subjectivism,  because  the  real  be- 
comes a  mental  process  and  product  Instrumental  idealism 
replies  that  the  subjective  is  the  unreal ;  that  it  is  the  uncertain 
and  the  false,  that  which  is  not  available  for  control.  The  idealist 
does  not  reduce  reality  to  terms  of  uncertainty  and  error,  and 
from  his  standpoint  the  objection  does  not  hold.  Stated  gener- 
ally, the  judgment,  that  judgment  is  a  controlling  factor  in  the 
evolution  of  experience,  is  itself  controlling  and  real.  Judgment 
is  therefore  no  mere  subjective  mental  state.  But  the  objector 
returns  and  asks,  What  of  the  judgment  that  the  judgement 
that  the  judgment  ad  infinitum  is  valid  ?  There  must  always  be 
a  judgment,  the  last  member  of  the  series  up  to  the  present, 
which  is  still  uncertain,  untested.  There  must  be  a  realm  of  un- 
certainty and  possible  error,  which  is,  but  is  not  real.  That 
which  controls  in  this  logical  sense  is  always  objective,  but  the 
real  is  vastly  more  than  the  objective.  ( II )  Control  in  the 
world  of  action  is  usually  conceived  negatively  as  external 
limitation   to   activity.     Such    characterizations  of  the   real   as 

*  resistance  to  muscular  effort,'  '  limitation  of  activity,'  *  deter- 
mination by  negation,'  '  uncontroUableness,'  imply  that  the  real 
is  a  sort  of  straightjacket  of  the  mind.  It  was  before  sentience 
was  and  abides  when  sentience  ceases.  It  is  the  working  idea 
(i)  of  plain  practical  men,  (2)  of  biology,  (3)  of  most  psychology, 
(4)  of  natural  science  ,(5)  of  the  utilitarian  type  of  epistemological 
theories,  (6)  of  realistic  epistemology  in  general.  Objections  to 
it  are  (i)  that  it  makes  reality  unknowable,  a  thing-in-itself 
which  never  enters  into  the  content  of  knowledge ;  (2)  that  it 
makes  the  world  of  knowledge  phenomenal  and  even  subjective ; 
(3)  that  it  presupposes  a  positive  control  opposed  to  the  negative 
limitation  of  activity  and  exercised  by  the  agent  of  the  activity, 
the  subject,  or  ego,  or  self.  Nevertheless  the  subject  or  agent  is 
by  this  definition  unreal.  The  activity  is  set  over  against  the 
control.     This  dualism  is  clearly  stated  in  Baldwin's  doctrine  of 

*  subjective  '  and  '  outer  controls.'  This  dualism  of  controls  is 
Kantian  so  far  as  it  goes.     It  leads,  in  some,  to  the  position  that 
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the  real  subject  of  every  judgment  is  outside  the  mind,  while  all 
that  is  predicated  of  it  is  inside  the  mind.  The  question  how 
the  one  can  refer  to  the  other  at  all  is  unsolvable,  and  this  is  a 
reducHo  ad  absurdum  of  the  dualism.  In  any  case,  that  which 
controls  in  the  world  of  action  is  always  objective,  but  implies 
much  more  which  must  be  said  to  belong  to  the  real  world. 
( III )  Control  in  the  world  of  immediacy.  Here  the  real  is 
determined  by  the  free  selection  of  a  subject,  ego,  soul,  or  spirit. 
It  has  both  a  positive  and  a  negative  side, — a  concentration  upon 
what  satisfies  and  withdrawal  from  what  does  not  satisfy.  By 
means  of  *  love '  and  '  will,'  we  reach  a  point  to  which  thought 
unaided  cannot  attain.  The  view  is  strong  where  the  others  are 
weak.  But  it  is  to  be  objected  (i)  that  it  acknowledges  the  ex- 
istence of  something  (called  illusion,  or  evil,  or  negation,  etc.) 
which  is  yet  not  real ;  (2)  that  its  reality  is  what  we  usually  mean 
by  nothing,  or  reality  at  large ;  (3)  that  it  is,  from  an  ethical  view- 
point, a  form  of  self-indulgence  which  may  become  unmanly  and 
immoral.  Once  more  we  are  dealing  with  what  for  reflection 
must  be  objective  and  given,  the  datum  of  judgment  But  it 
does  not  exhaust  the  real.  (IV)  Appeal  might  be  made  to 
social  control ;  but  this  cannot  render  the  views  discussed  above 
more  tenable,  because  the  social  character  of  the  object  of 
knowledge  is  presupposed  by  them.  That  which  controls  is 
still  the  objective  only,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  real. 

The    Ugly   Infinite   and    the    Good-For-Notfaiiig   Abeoliite. 

Charles  M.  Bakewell. 

Ever  since  philosophy  began  to  emerge  from  the  hylozoic  age 
and  to  free  itself  from  the  bondage  of  picture  making,  it  has  buMi 
pursued  by  an  antinomy  which  haunts  it  still,  the  antinomy  of 
the  infinite  and  the  absolute.  By  infinite  is  here  m<:a»t  xXjt 
boundless,  the  ibtetpov^  'the  ever-not  quite,'  the  endlese  rc|M«.j>^, 
which  is  implied  in  empiricism,  as  the  idealist  views  it  ;  a**<i  \ty 
the  Absolute,  the  fixed  and  definite  and  final,  whether  as  i»Uo^/,**d 
of  reference,  scale  of  worth,  or  world  of  meaning,  w\\tc\  *r  tui 
flaw  in  idealism  as  viewed  by  empiricism.  It  is  not  too  hm.^-»  u, 
say  that  most  of  the  discussions  of  fundamental  j>n>u.it<i     h 
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philosophy  center  in  this  antinomy,  and  that  the  chief  eflbrt  of 
philosophers  of  subsequent  times  has  been  to  discover  a  way  of 
solving  it  Moreover,  when,  with  respect  to  any  problem,  one 
attempts,  as  is  customary,  to  dichotomise  philosophers,  the 
principle  on  which  the  division  is  based  turns  on  the  relative 
importance  assigned  to  one  or  the  other  side  of  this  antinomy. 
When  philosophical  discussions  wax  polemical,  as  occasionally 
they  will,  then  one's  opponent  is  supposed  to  have  embraced 
simply  one  side  of  the  antinomy,  while  blindly  ignoring,  or 
shamefully  belittling,  the  reasons  which  make  for  the  other  side. 
This  granted,  the  logical  difficulties  of  his  position  are  easily  made 
evident,  and  adjectives  of  abuse  add  warmth  to  the  discussion. 
In  earlier  times  the  partisans  of  the  absolute  held  sway,  and  the 
infinite,  to  which  their  opponents  were  said  to  be  committed,  was 
dubbed  *  ugly,'  about  as  strong  a  term  of  reproach  as  the  Greek 
could  find,  for  the  ugly  was  the  bad  and  the  false  made  manifest. 
In  recent  times,  and  partly  owing  to  the  conquests  made  by  the 
theory  of  evolution  in  all  fields  of  knowledge,  the  partisans  of  the 
infinite  are  coming  to  be  more  and  more  boisterously  in  evidence, 
and  they  are  returning  the  compliment.  Their  opponents'  view 
leads,  we  are  told,  to  an  Absolute  which  \%  *  good-for-nothing,' 
as  abusive  an  epithet  as  one  can  find  in  our  strenuous  and  utili- 
tarian age.  All  who  are  not  radical  empiricists  or  immediatists, 
all  who  hold  a  doctrine  of  transcendence,  of  whatever  variety, 
are  declared  absolutists.  Passing  by  the  realists  who,  from  one 
point  of  view,  must  be  ranked  with  the  absolutists,  and  confining 
our  attention  to  the  idealists,  these  fall  into  two  fairly  distinct 
groups  according  as  their  real-ideal  is  taken  statically  or  dynam- 
ically. The  former  group  may,  with  some  show  of  plausibility, 
be  charged  with  introducing  the  conception  of  an  Absolute  which 
is  useless  in  the  interpretation  of  experience.  Yet  even  here,  as 
tested  by  actual  results,  the  charge  cannot  be  fully  made  good ; 
and  what  measure  of  utility  this  conception  of  the  Absolute  pos- 
sesses is  readily  explicable  in  the  light  cast  back  upon  it  by  the 
more  developed  forms  of  dynamic  idealism.  As  applied  to  the 
latter  group,  however,  the  charge  is  wholly  without  force.  It 
rests  upon  the  assumption  that,  because  the  idealist  believes  in  a 
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world  rf  eternal  truth  where  values  are  assessed  with  finality, 
believes  in  a  world  of  meaning  which  changes  not  with  our  shift- 
ing beliefs,  he  must,  in  order  to  make  any  significant  use  of  such 
a  conception,  himself  have  had  this  completed  vision,  have 
reached  finality.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  glorious  thing,  as  Soc- 
rates remarks  in  effect  in  the  Pfuedo,  if  one  could  only  tell  how 
things  are  by  simply  showing  how  it  is  best  for  them  to  be. 
That,  however,  would  be  the  wisdom  of  God  and  not  of  man. 
"Still,"  he  adds,  "  I  had  a  second  string  to  my  bow" — and  so 
have  we.  The  idealist  does  not,  in  Profesor  James's  phrase, 
*  affect  omniscience.'  He  begins  with  experience  just  as  he,  with 
all  his  feebleness  and  limitatioi]s  and  ignorance,  finds  it.  But  he 
finds  the  value  of  the  conception  of  the  fixed  of  dynamic  idealism 
in  making  intelligible  the  possibility  of  working  away  from  this 
starting-point  by  definite  and  sure  steps  into  a  world  of  meaning 
where  nothing  is  ever  lost.  Progress  is  progress,  and  not  simply 
change,  because  a  less  complete  view  can  once  for  all  be  set 
aside  in  favor  of  a  more  complete  ;  and  this  is  clearly  intelligible 
only  provided  they  all  have  their  position  fixed  in  a  scale  of 
worth  and  meaning  which  we  are  gradually  finding  out,  but 
which  we  do  not  make  as  suits  our  passing  mood  or  present 
state  or  present  felt  need.  This  conception  is  one  upon  which 
we  lean  in  every  step  in  our  search  after  truth  and  reality,  and  it 
is  our  continual,  though  sometimes  tacit,  dependence  on  it  that 
gives  us  our  faith  that  the  game  is  worth  while. 

Are  Time  and  Space  of  Coordinate  Philosophical  Significance? 

Henry  Rutgers  Marshall. 

Our  concepts  of  time  and  space  are  based  upon  our  temporal 
and  spatial  experiences,  (i)  Our  temporal  experiences  are  de- 
termined by  the  existence,  in  connection  with  presentations,  of 
some  phase  of  time  quality,  which  is  a  general  quality  of  all 
presentations  and,  like  the  algedonic  quality  (pain-indifference- 
pleasure),  displays  three  phases :  pastness,  presentness,  futureness. 
One  of  these  phases  must  attach  to  each  specific  presentation,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  each  presentation  is  discovered  to  dis- 
play some  one  of  the  three  time  phases  if  we  choose  to  look  for 
it    The  time  quality  thus  appears  to  be  a  general  quality  of  all 
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presentations.  That  is  to  say,  no  presentation  is  ever  timeless. 
(2)  Our  spatial  experiences  are  also  determined  by  the  existence, 
in  connection  with  presentations,  of  what  we  may  call  the  spatial 
quality.  If  this  spatial  quality  is  a  general  quality  of  all  presen- 
tations as  the  time  quality  is,  then  we  should  find  that  all  presen- 
tations are  spatially  qualified,  and  that  no  presentation  is  non- 
spatial.  But  this  proves  not  to  be  the  case.  For,  although  a 
large  proportion  of  our  presentations  are  spatially  qualified,  some 
of  them  are  not.  As  instances  of  presentations  which  are  not 
spatially  qualified,  we  may  note  the  group  of  concepts  which 
cannot  be  traced  back  to  percepts,  e,g,/  factor  of  safety,'  *  virtue '  ; 
and  especially  the  so-called  *  feeliijgs  of  relation,'  e.  g.^  what  Pro- 
fessor James  calls  the  *  feeling  of  but*  which,  as  he  says,  is  as  defi- 
nitely a  presentation  as  a  feeling  of  blue.  These  concepts  and 
feelings  of  relation  are  definite  presentations,  but  they  are  not 
spatially  qualified,  /.  ^.,  they  are  non-spatial.  (3)  The  spatial 
quality  thus  appears  to  be  not  a  general  quality  of  all  presenta- 
tions, as  is  the  case  with  the  temporal  quality,  but  a  special 
quality  which  attaches  to  a  very  large  proportion  of,  but  not  to 
all  our  presentations.  The  temporal  quality  and  the  spatial 
quality  thus  appear  to  be  on  difierent  planes,  so  to  speak  ;  and 
this  leads  us  to  ask  whether,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  our 
concepts  of  time  and  space  are  based  respectively  upon  our  tem- 
poral and  spatial  experiences,  we  are  justified  in  classing  time  and 
space  together  and  treating  them  as  of  coordinate  philosophical 
significance,  as  is  so  commonly  done  in  metaphysical  writings  of 
modem  times. 
On  Some  Inadequacies  of  the  Modem  Theory  of  Judgment. 

W.  H.  Sheldon. 

The  problem  of  judgment  comprises  three  questions :  the 
make-up  of  its  content  (both  psychical  and  logical),  the  purpose 
which  that  content  serves,  and  the  fitness  of  the  content  to  fulfill 
the  purpose.  These  are  the  questions  of  structure,  function,  and 
their  mutual  adaptation.  The  generally  accepted  modem  theory 
has  revealed  the  function  of  the  judgment-content  (to  refer  to 
reality  or  to  suggest  action  on  the  environment) .  Many  logi- 
cians, also,  have  worked  out  theories  of  structure  (the  individual- 
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universal  theory,  the  stimulus-reaction  theory,  the  S3mthesis 
theory,  the  partition  theory,  etc.),  but  scarcely  anyone  has  at- 
tempted to  show  how  the  structure  is  adapted  to  the  function  of 
suggesting  reality.  Herein  lies  the  inadequacy  of  modem  the- 
ories of  judgement. 
Descriptiye  and  Normatiye  Sciences.     Ernest  Albee. 

[Published  in  full  in  this  number  (January,  1907)  of  the 
Philosophical  Review.] 

Knowledge  as  Immediate  Experience  and  a  Function  of  Love. 
L.  F.  Hite. 

The  knowledge  of  concrete  experience,  in  so  far  as  it  is  reflec- 
tive, is  rational  and  more  or  less  systematic ;  but  such  knowledge 
presupposes  immediate  knowledge  and  rests  upon  it  as  its  basis. 
Immediate  knowledge  is  a  unique,  simple,  complete  experience, 
—  a  self-existent  and  self-suilicient  whole  —  which  contains  in 
itself,  unified  and  harmonized,  all  the  complexity,  variety,  and 
relations  which,  by  the  developing  processes  of  attention,  reflec- 
tion, analysis,  and  synthesis,  subsequently  grow  out  of  it.  Ex- 
perience has  two  aspects,  cognitive  and  emotional.  The  cogni- 
tive is  that  which  is  presented  in  the  function  of  self-representation. 
Experience,  in  its  first  intention,  is  immediately  self-conscious.  In 
other  words,  knowledge  is  a  function  of  experience  such  that  the 
unique  and  individual  existence  of  a  given  experience  is  self-rep- 
resented as  this  precise  kind  or  quality.  For  example,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  blue  sky  is  the  existence  of  the  blue  as  the  precise 
quality  of  this  self-represented  experience.  The  paper  devotes 
considerable  space  to  showing  in  detail  the  nature  of  immediate 
knowledge  by  means  of  a  construction  which  supposes  a  man 
placed  under  conditions  where  the  only  experience  he  can  have 
is  that  of  the  blue  sky.  Then  the  situation  is  developed  by 
adding  sound,  and  finally  by  supposing  all  the  senses  to  be 
opened  at  once.  It  is  assumed  in  this  case  that  there  would  be 
complete  blending,  and  that  the  experience  would  be  of  the  same 
type  as  the  simple  blue.  It  is  maintained  that  the  cognitive 
aspect  of  this  experience  is  its  existence  as  its  own  precise,  unique 
kind  or  quality.  The  emotional,  aesthetic,  and  voluntary  aspects 
of  the  experience  are  interpreted  and  developed  as  characters 
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which  are  otherwise  covered  by  the  general  term  love.  Love, 
in  accordance  with  Swedenborg's  doctrine,  is  taken  as  the  funda- 
mental and  all  inclusive  experience.  In  other  words,  experience 
at  bottom  is  love,  and  all  the  functions  and  characters  of  experi- 
ence are  developments  of  love.  Love,  in  the  process  of  self-rep- 
resentation, presents  that  aspect  of  experience  which  we  call 
knowledge.  Knowledge,  as  a  complete  systematic  whole,  would 
be  the  final  stage  of  this  process  of  self-representation. 

Cadwallader  Golden  of  King's  College.  I.  Woodbridge  Riley. 
Cadwallader  Colden  (1688-1776),  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh 
University,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  province  of  New  York,  and 
an  early  patron  of  King's  College,  was  the  first  and  foremost  of 
the  American  materialists.  He  was  a  friend  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
the  idealistic  head  of  the  college,  and  the  correspondence  between 
the  two  reads  like  veritable  Berkeleian  dialogues  between  Hylas 
and  Philonous.  Assuming  that  •  substance  is  power  and  force,' 
Colden  formed  a  system  of  dynamic  panpsychism  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  Toland's  Pantheisticon^  yet  with  peculiar  variations 
of  his  own.  A  reactionary  against  Descartes,  Colden  was  neither 
a  local  Leibniz  nor  a  colonial  Spinoza ;  opposing  the  doctrine  of 
the  passivity  of  matter,  he  neither  granted  it  the  perceptions  of 
the  monad  nor  treated  it  as  a  necessary  mode  of  the  one  and 
only  substance.  A  follower  of  Hobbes,  he  was  a  materialist  and 
yet  not  a  total  determinist ;  in  his  physics  he  limited  the  activities 
of  matter  in  accordance  with  its  created  essence,  and  in  his  meta- 
physics granted  freedom  of  will  to  intelligent  agents.  Finally,  a 
disciple  of  Newton,  he  was  a  dualist  and  yet  not  without  a  tend- 
ency to  monism ;  he  granted  the  existence  of  intelligent  agents 
and  unintelligent  matter,  and  still  comprehended  both  under  the 
loose  conception  of  a  plastic  principle.  Colden's  position  in  the 
development  of  American  thinking  was  in  advance  of  ordinary 
eighteenth  century  deism,  anticipated  to  a  degree  the  New  Eng- 
land transcendentalism,  and  issued  in  a  movement  essentially 
modem, —  the  resolution  of  matter  into  the  mechanics  of  energy. 

Philosophy  and  Religion.    A.  T.  Ormond. 
[Read  by  title ;  no  abstract  furnished.] 
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The  Meaning  of  Moral  Goodness.     Ralph  Barton  Perry. 

The  phrase  'moral  goodness'  signifies   distinguishable  and 
definable  properties,  possessed  by  certain   objects  or  groups  of 
objects,  but  capable  of  being  abstracted  ;  /.  e,,  moral  goodness  is 
a  conception.     The  aim  of  the  present  paper  is  the  elucidation  of 
the  real  moral  goodness  contained  in  experience  but  only  im- 
perfectly discerned  in  moral  sentiment  and  opinion.     The  neces- 
sity of  employing  the  terms '  moral '  and  'goodness'  to  qualify  one 
another  proves  that  the  conception  of  moral  goodness  is  not 
simple.     There  is  a  morality  that  is  not  good ;  and  a  goodness 
that  is  not  moral.     In  order,  therefore,  to  define  moral  goodness, 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  a  field  of  moral  values  within  which 
moral  good,  moral  evil,  and  moral  indifierence  are  systematically 
related.     Values  which  approximate  morality  appear  when  an 
oi^[anism  is  introduced  into  a  mechanical  system.     Mechanical 
objects  and  mechanical  action  now  bear  favorably,  unfavorably, 
or  indifferently  upon  the  organism's  preservation ;  and  may  be 
said  to  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  accordingly.     These  values 
are  strictly  extrinsic,  and  may  be  termed  material  or  potential 
values.     At  the  same  time,  there  appear  the  values  proper  to  the 
oi^anism  itself.     The  elementary  organism   is  an   organization 
whose  action  is  determined,  at  any  rate  in  part,  by  the  law  of  its 
own  preservation.     Such  action  possesses  value  through  its  reflex 
consequences,  whether  beneficial,  injurious,  or  indifferent.     Good- 
ness, badness,  and  indifference,  of  this  type  may  be  termed  '  bio- 
logical '  values.    In  the  elementary  organism  there  is  but  one  un- 
differentiated interest,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.     Such  acts 
as  answer  to  this  instinct  do  not  as  yet  possess  moral  value. 
Such  value  arises  only  when  simple  interests  become  differentiated 
or  affiliated  in  such  wise  as  to  form  higher  synthetic  interests. 
The  former  appears  in  the  case  of  the  individual  self,  the  latter  in 
the  case  of  the  social  group.     In  both  cases  the  sub-interest 
possesses  moral  value  in  consideration  of  its  bearing  upon  the 
controlling  interest.     In  so  far  as  the  sub-interest  contributes  to 
the  controlling  interest,  it  possesses  moral  goodness ;  in  so  far  as 
it  detracts  from  the  controlling  interest,  it  possesses  moral  evil ; 
and  in  so  far  as  it  is  inappreciable  in  either  respect,  it  possesses 
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moral  indiflercnce.     Moral  value,  in  the  above  sense,  may  be 
attributed  to  interested  action,  or  conduct,  to  self-determining 
individuals,  or  selves,  to  institutions,  to  social  groups,  to  ideals, 
and  to  principles. 
A  Factor  in  the  Eyoltttion  of  Morality.     F.  C.  French. 

Evolutionary  writers  in  general  have  given  far  more  attention 
to  the  objective  than  to  the  subjective  side  of  the  moral  life. 
Action  for  the  good  of  others,  determined  by  instincts,  habits, 
sympathetic  impulses,  and  the  like,  appeared  at  an  early  stage  of 
animal  life  ;  but  conscience,  as  a  sense  of  duty  and  personal 
responsibility,  does  not  emerge  until  a  considerably  later  period 
in  human  development.  Many  facts  point  to  the  view  that  primi- 
tive self-consciousness  was  a  g^oup-consciousness  rather  than  an 
individual  self-consciousness.  Morality  does  not  begin  on  the 
subjective  side  until  the  *  cake  of  custom  '  is  broken  and  self-con- 
sciousness in  the  individual  form  appears.  Not  until  this  stage 
is  reached  can  there  be  that  self-determination  essential  to  con- 
duct genuinely  moral.  This  paper  aims  to  show  that  the  first 
rudimentary  form  of  moral  obligation  is  found  in  the  taboo  idea. 
Certain  things  are  regarded  as  unspeakably  dangerous  and  these 
must  at  all  cost  be  avoided.  If  contact  occurs  by  necessity  or 
by  accident,  the  person  becomes  infected  by  a  sort  of  material 
contagion.  He  becomes  himself  an  object  of  danger  and  must 
be  tabooed  until,  by  some  process  of  purification,  the  infection 
has  been  removed.  Various  things  are  subject  to  taboo  among 
different  peoples ;  but  blood,  a  corpse,  a  new-bom  babe  and  its 
mother  are  almost  universal  objects  of  taboo  the  world  over,  as 
are  also  sacred  things,  /.  ^.,  whatever  is  associated  with  a  people's 
religious  rites.  The  taboo  concept  includes  both  the  sacred  and 
the  accursed,  the  holy  and  the  unclean.  The  impurity  of  the 
taboo  object  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  notion  of  uncleanliness. 
At  a  later  stage  of  religious  development  {e,  g,^  among  the 
Hebrews)  the  taboos  are  regarded  as  commands  of  the  deity,  but 
this  is  an  ex  post  facto  explanation.  Earlier  than  any  organized 
religion,  man  learns  to  dread  the  mysteriously  dangerous  and  to 
avoid  the  same.  The  mysterious  is  dreaded  as  containing  some 
dire  infection  which  must  be  avoided  either  by  non-contact  or 
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ceremonial  purification.  '  Touch  not  the  unclean  thing '  is  the 
first  categorical  imperative.  This  primitive  imperative,  ethical  in 
form  but  for  the  most  part  unethical  in  content,  affords  exactly 
the  ste|)ping  stone,  the  missing  link,  that  we  need  to  bridge  the 
chasm  between  the  non-moral  and  the  moral.  Various  writers  on 
taboo  have  claimed  for  it  great  influence  in  developing  respect 
for  property,  marriage,  and  human  life ;  its  deeper  and  more 
essential  ethical  value,  however,  was  in  giving  the  first  impetus 
to  the  birth  of  that  sense  of  oughtness  which  has  made  man  a 
responsible  moral  being.  Taboo  is  conscience  in  embryo. 
Some  Requisites  of  a  Theory  of  Ethical  Valttes.    W.  G. 

Everett. 

[Read  by  title  ;  no  abstract  furnished.] 
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4.. 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas,  In  Two  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  I.  By  Edward  Westermarck.  London,  Macmillan 
and  Co.;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1906. — pp.  xxi, 
716. 

The  author  of  The  History  of  Human  Marriage  has  in  this  work 
taken  up  the  larger  problem  of  the  history  of  human  morality.  He 
brings  to  his  task,  of  course,  the  same  wonderful  erudition  and  the 
same  rare  critical  acumen  that  characterized  his  former  book.  The 
result  is  what  we  should  expect  of  Westermarck. 

The  introductory  words  remind  one  of  Locke's  account  of  the  way 
in  which  he  was  led  to  write  his  Essay,  "The  main  object  of  this 
book  will  perhaps  be  best  explained  by  a  few  words  concerning  its 
origin. 

''  Its  author  was  once  discussing  with  some  friends  the  point  how 
far  a  bad  man  ought  to  be  treated  with  kindness.  The  opinions  were 
divided,  and,  in  spite  of  much  deliberation,  unanimity  could  not  be 
attained.  It  seemed  strange  that  the  disagreement  should  be  so  radi- 
cal, and  the  question  arose.  Whence  this  diversity  of  opinion  ?  Is  it 
due  to  defective  knowledge,  or  has  it  a  merely  sentimental  origin  ? 
And  the  problem  gradually  expanded.  Why  do  the  moral  ideas  in 
general  differ  so  greatly  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  why  is  there  in 
many  cases  such  a  wide  agreement  ?  Nay,  why  are  there  any  moral 
ideas  at  all  ? 

'*  Since  then  many  years  have  passed,  spent  by  the  author  in  trying 
to  find  an  answer  to  these  questions.  The  present  work  is  the  result 
of  his  researches  and  thoughts. 

"  The  first  part  of  it  will  comprise  a  study  of  the  moral  concepts  : 
right,  wrong,  duty,  justice,  virtue,  merit,  &c.  Such  a  study  will  be 
found  to  require  an  examination  into  the  moral  emotions,  their  nature 
and  origin,  as  also  into  the  relations  between  these  emotions  and  the 
various  moral  concepts.  There  will  then  be  a  discussion  of  the  phe- 
nomena to  which  such  concepts  are  applied  —  the  subjects  of  moral 
judgments.  The  general  character  of  these  phenomena  will  be  scruti- 
nised, and  an  answer  sought  to  the  question  why  facts  of  a  certain 
type  are  matters  of  moral  concern,  while  other  facts  are  not.  Finally, 
the  most  important  of  these  phenomena  will  be  classified,  and  the 
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moral  ideas  relating  to  each  class  will  be  stated,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
explained"  (pp.  i,  2). 

In  Chapter  I  the  author  la3rs  down  his  fundamental  thesis  of  ''the 
emotional  origin  of  moral  judgments."  "That  the  moral  concepts 
are  ultimately  based  on  emotions  either  of  indignation  or  approval,  is 
a  &ct  which  a  certain  school  of  thinkers  have  in  vain  attempted  to 
deny.  The  terms  which  embody  these  concepts  must  originally  have 
been  used  —  indeed  they  are  still  constantly  so  used  —  as  direct  ex- 
pressions of  such  emotions  with  reference  to  the  phenomena  which 
evoked  them.  Men  pronounced  certain  acts  to  be  good  or  bad  on 
account  of  the  emotions  those  acts  aroused  in  their  minds,  just  as  they 
called  sunshine  warm  and  ice  cold  on  account  of  certain  sensations 
which  they  experienced,  and  as  they  named  a  thing  pleasant  or  pain- 
ful because  they  felt  pleasure  or  pain.  But  to  attribute  a  quality  to  a 
thing  is  never  the  same  as  merely  to  state  the  existence  of  a  particular 
sensation  or  feeling  in  the  mind  which  perceives  it.  Such  an  attribu- 
tion must  mean  that  the  thing,  under  certain  circumstances,  makes  a 
certain  impression  on  the  mind.  By  calling  an  object  warm  or  pleas- 
ant, a  person  asserts  that  it  is  apt  to  produce  in  him  a  sensation  of 
heat  or  a  feeling  of  pleasure.  Similarly,  to  name  an  act  good  or  bad, 
ultimately  implies  that  it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  an  emotion  of  approval 
or  disapproval  in  him  who  pronounces  the  judgment.  Whilst  not 
affirming  the  actual  existence  of  any  specific  emotion  in  the  mind  oi 
the  person  judging  or  of  anybody  else,  the  predicate  of  a  moral  judg- 
ment attributes  to  the  subject  a  tendency  to  arouse  an  emotion.  The 
moral  concepts,  then,  are  essentially  generalisations  of  tendencies  in 
certain  phenomena  to  call  forth  moral  emotions  "  (pp.  4,  5). 

There  seems  to  be  a  confusion  here  which  is  worth  noticing.  The 
ordinary  man,  in  sajring  that  sunshine  is  warm,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  it  produces  in  him  a  warm  sensation.  He  may  mean  actu- 
ally to  attribute  to  the  sunshine  an  objective  quality  of  warmth.  What 
be  means  to  assert,  /.  ^.,  the  content  of  his  assertion,  may  or  may  not 
be  in  accordance  with  the  ^ts ;  but  whether  his  assertion,  in  the  mean- 
ing it  has  for  him,  is  confirmed  or  refuted  by  the  facts  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  what  his  meaning  is.  If  the  truth  of  a  statement 
were  the  criterion  of  its  meaning,  no  statement  could  ever  be  false. 
Now,  it  may  be  that  moral  predicates,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  belong 
to  acts  per  se^  and  that  our  emotions  are  the  causes  of  our  moral  predi- 
cations ;  but  this,  even  if  true,  does  not  tell  us  the  meaning  of  the  moral 
predicates.  An  example  will  illustrate  the  point.  A  is  not  guilty  of 
theft  (matter  of  fact),  and  yet  my  dislike  for  him  (cause  of  my  judg- 
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ment)  leads  me,  whoUj  against  the  fects,  to  interpret  the  chain  of 
evidence  as  pointing  to  his  guilt.  Now  when  I  say  that  he  stole,  my 
meaning  is  not  to  be  interpreted  from  my  motive,  which  is  personal 
dislike  :  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  hate  the  man.  Nor  is  the  mean- 
ing to  be  interpreted  from  the  actual  facts :  else  I  could  be  made  to 
mean  that  he  did  not  steal.  But  Westermarck,  in  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  moral  predications,  uses  a  principle  that  would  justify  these 
absurd  constructions.  He  confuses  the  question  of  the  causes  prompt- 
ing to  moral  judgments,  with  the  very  different  question  as  to  the 
meaning  of  moral  predication.  Both  questions  are  treated  indiscrim- 
inately in  the  chapter  on  the  emotional  origin  of  moral  judgments. 

But  if  moral  judgments  always  mean  to  express  only  our  emotional 
attitudes,  how  comes  it  that  they  have  objectivity  ascribed  to  them  ? 
This  "illusive"  objectivity  is  ascribed  to  them  ''partly  on  account 
of  the  comparatively  uniform  nature  of  the  moral  consciousness"  (p. 
9),  and  partly  on  account  of  custom  {ibid,).  "Society  is  the  school 
in  which  men  learn  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.  The 
headmaster  is  Custom,  and  the  lessons  are  the  same  for  all.  The  first 
moral  judgments  were  pronounced  by  public  opinion ;  public  indigna- 
tion and  public  approval  are  the  prototypes  of  the  moral  emotions. 
As  regards  questions  of  morality,  there  was,  in  early  society,  practically 
no  difference  of  opinion ;  hence  a  character  of  universality,  or  objec- 
tivity, was  from  the  very  beginning  attached  to  all  moral  judgments ' ' 
(p.  9).  But,  "besides  the  relative  uniformity  of  moral  opinions," 
due  to  custom  and  to  the  similarity  of  emotional  constitution  in  men, 
"  there  is  another  circumstance  which  tempts  us  to  objectivise  moral 
judgments,  namely,  the  authority  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  ascribed 
to  moral  rules.  From  our  earliest  childhood  we  are  taught  that  certain 
acts  are  right  and  that  others  are  wrong.  Owing  to  their  exceptional 
importance  for  human  welfare,  the  facts  of  the  moral  consciousness  are 
emphasised  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  any  other  subjective  facts. 
.  .  .  Thus  the  belief  in  a  moral  order  of  the  world  has  taken  hardly 
less  firm  hold  of  the  hiunan  mind,  than  the  belief  in  a  natural  order  of 
things"  (p.  14).  "Authority  is  an  ambiguous  word.  It  may  indi- 
cate knowledge  of  truth,  and  it  may  indicate  a  rightful  power  to  com- 
mand obedience.  The  authoritativencss  attributed  to  the  moral  law 
has  often  reference  to  both  kinds  of  authority.  The  moral  lawgiver 
lays  down  his  rules  in  order  that  they  should  be  obeyed,  and  they  are 
authoritative  in  so  far  as  they  have  to  be  obeyed.  But  he  is  also 
believed  to  know  what  is  right  or  wrong,  and  his  commands  are 
regarded  as  expressions  of  moral  truths  "  (p.  15). 
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"The  presumed  objectivity  of  moral  judgments  thus  being  a 
chimera,  there  can  be  no  moral  truth  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term 
is  generally  understood"  (p.  17),  and  "  if  there  are  no  general 
moral  truths,  the  object  of  scientific  ethics  cannot  be  to  fix  rules  for 
human  conduct,"  but  "to  study  the  moral  consciousness  as  a  fact " 
(p.  18). 

Dr.  Westermarck  frankly  characterizes  his  general  theory  of  the 
emotional  origin  of  the  moral  concepts  as  "ethical  subjectivism" 
(pp.  18,  19).  He  denies  its  dangerous  consequences,  although,  of 
course,  even  if  there  were  such  ,they  would  not  disprove  the  truth  of 
the  theory.  Ethical  subjectivism,  as  propounded  by  the  author, 
"certainly  does  not  allow  everybody  to  follow  his  own  inclinations; 
nor  does  it  lend  sanction  to  arbitrariness  and  caprice.  Our  moral  con- 
sciousness belongs  to  our  mental  constitution,  which  we  cannot  change 
as  we  please.  We  approve  and  we  disapprove  because  we  cannot  do 
otherwise.  Can  we  help  feeling  pain  when  the  fire  bums  us?  Can 
we  help  sympathising  with  our  friends  ?  Are  these  phenomena  less 
necessary,  less  powerful  in  their  consequences,  because  they  fall  within 
the  subjective  sphere  of  experience  ?  So,  too,  why  should  the  moral 
law  command  less  obedience  because  it  forms  part  of  our  own  nature  ? ' ' 
(p.  19).  In  fact,  instead  of  being  a  dangerous  doctrine,  the  adoption 
of  it  would  bring  about  beneficial  results.  Men  would  become  "  more 
tolerant  in  their  moral  judgments, ' '  and  there  would  be  more  progres- 
siveness  in  the  moral  life  (p.  20). 

If,  now,  moral  judgments  are  those  that  are  called  forth  by  moral 
emotions,  the  question  next  arises  as  to  what  are  the  moral  emotions. 
This  question  is  answered  at  length  in  Chapters  II,  III,  IV,  "  These 
emotions  are  of  two  kinds :  disapproval,  or  indignation,  and  approval. 
They  have  in  common  characteristics  which  make  them  moral  emo- 
tions, in  distinction  from  others  of  a  non-moral  character,  but  at  the 
same  time  both  of  them  belong  to  a  wider  class  of  emotions,  which  I 
call  retributive  emotions.  Again,  they  differ  from  each  other  in  points 
which  make  each  of  them  allied  to  certain  non-moral  retributive 
emotions,  disapproval  to  anger  and  revenge,  and  approval  to  that  kind 
of  retributive  kindly  emotion  which  in  its  most  developed  form  is 
gratitude"  (p.  31).  "Moral  disapproval  is  a  kind  of  resentment 
and  akin  to  anger  and  revenge,"  and  "moral  approval  is  a  kind  of 
retributive  kindly  emotion  and  akin  to  gratitude"  (p.  22).  There  is 
a  long  discussion  of  the  nature  of  resentment  and  revenge,  but  into 
this  we  cannot  go  here.  The  position  upheld  by  Westermarck,  against 
Steinrbetz,  is  that  revenge  is  not  indiscriminate  in  its  application,  but 
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is  directed  normally  towards  the  aggressor.  Even  the  fact  of  collective 
responsibility  among  primitive  peoples  does  not  interfere  with  this 
theory.  *'The  fact  that  punishments  for  offences  are  frequently 
inflicted,  or  are  supposed  to  be  inflicted,  by  men  or  gods  upon  indi- 
viduals who  have  not  committed  those  offences,  is  explicable  from 
circumstances  which  in  no  way  clash  with  our  thesis  that  moral  indig- 
nation is,  in  its  essence,  directed  towards  the  assumed  cause  of 
inflicted  pain.  In  many  cases  the  victim,  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  of  collective  responsibility,  is  punished  because  he  is  con- 
sidered to  be  involved  in  the  guilt  —  even  when  he  is  really  innocent  — 
or  because  he  is  regarded  as  a  fair  representative  of  an  offending 
community.  In  other  cases,  he  is  supposed  to  be  polluted  by  a  sin  or 
a  curse,  owing  to  the  contagious  nature  of  sins  and  curses.  The 
principle  of  social  solidarity  also  accounts  for  the  efficacy  ascribed  to 
vicarious  expiatory  sacrifices ;  but  in  many  instances  expiatory  sacri- 
fices only  have  the  character  of  a  ransom  or  bribe  "  (pp.  69,  70). 

But  though  moral  disapproval  is  a  species  of  resentment,  ''its 
aggressive  character  has  become  more  disguised"  in  the  course  of 
evolution  (p.  73).  Forgiveness  has  taken  the  place  of  retaliation,  in 
some  of  the  more  advanced  civilizations.  ''The  rule  of  retaliation 
and  the  rule  of  forgiveness,  however,  are  not  so  radically  opposed  to 
each  other  as  they  appear  to  be.  What  the  latter  condemns  is,  in  re- 
ality, not  every  kind  of  resentment,  but  non-moral  resentment ;  not 
impartial  indignation,  but  personal  hatred.  It  prohibits  revenge,  but 
not  punishment"  (p.  77).  Now  in  punishment  the  ground  motive 
is  retributive.  The  author  undertakes  to  show  that  neither  the  de- 
terrent nor  the  reformatory  theory  of  punishment  does  justice  to  the 
facts,  and  he  subjects  both  theories  to  a  critical  examination.  His 
conclusion  can  be  expressed  in  two  sentences.  "  Punishment  can 
hardly  be  guided  exclusively  by  utilitarian  considerations,  but  requires 
the  sanction  of  the  retributive  emotion  of  moral  disapproval"  (p. 
82),  and  "the  principle  of  reformation  has  thus  itself  a  retributive 
origin"  (p.  ZZ), 

In  Chapter  IV  the  author  discriminates  moral  disapproval  from  anger 
and  revenge,  and  moral  approval  from  gratitude.  One  of  the  differentia 
is  the  disinterestedness  of  the  moral  emotions.  "The  predicate  of  a 
moral  judgment  always  involves  a  notion  of  disinterestedness.  ...  A 
moral  judgment  may  certainly  have  a  selfish  motive ;  but  then  it,  never- 
theless, pretends  to  be  disinterested,  which  shows  that  disinterestedness 
is  a  characteristic  of  moral  concepts  as  such  "  (p.  loi).  "  Disinter- 
estedness, however,  is  not  the  only  characteristic  by  which  moral 
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indignation  and  approval  are  distinguished  from  other,  non-moral, 
kinds  of  resentment  or  retributive  kindly  emotion.  It  is,  indeed,  it- 
self a  form  of  a  more  comprehensive  quality  which  characterises  moral 
emotions  —  apparent  impartiality"  (p.  103).  "A  moral  emotion, 
then,  is  tested  by  an  imaginary  change  of  the  relationship  between 
him  who  approves  or  disapproves  of  the  mode  of  conduct  by  which 
the  emotion  was  evoked  and  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  whilst 
the  relationship  between  the  parties  themselves  is  left  unaltered.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  moral  emotion  should  be 
really  impartial.  It  is  sufficient  that  it  is  tacitly  assumed  to  be  so, 
nay,  even  that  it  is  not  knowingly  partial"  (p.  104).  **  Finally,  a 
moral  emotion  has  a  certain  flavour  of  generality"  (p.  104).  The 
generality  is  illusory,  but  still  when  one  judges  morally,  one  feels  that 
his  judgment  **  would  be  shared  if  other  people  knew  the  act  and  all 
its  attendant  circumstances  as  well  as  he  does  himself,  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  their  emotions  were  as  refined  as  are  his  own.  This  feel- 
ing gives  to  his  approval  or  indignation  a  touch  of  generality,  which 
belongs  to  public  approval  and  public  indignation,  but  which  is  never 
found  in  any  merely  individual  emotion  of  gratitude  or  revenge" 
(pp.  I04-5)- 

Now  another  problem  arises.  How  comes  it  that  the  emotions  of 
resentment  and  non-moral  gratitude  acquire  these  touches  and  flavors 
of  disinterestedness,  impartiality,  and  generality?  Chapter  V,  "The 
Origin  of  the  Moral  Emotions,"  answers  this  question. 

As  to  disinterestedness,  the  answer  is  easy.  ''  It  is  obvious,  then, 
that  sjonpathy  aided  by  the  altruistic  sentiment  —  S3rmpathy  in  the 
common  sense  —  tends  to  produce  disinterested  retributive  emotions ' ' 
(p.  III).  This  reminds  one  of  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  the  Moral 
SeniimentSf  to  which  the  author  refers  in  this  connection.  But  when 
Westermarck  comes  to  account  for  generality  and  impartiality  as  dif- 
fererUus  of  moral  emotions,  he  emphasizes  the  social  environment, 
which  Adam  Smith  did  not  make  very  much  of.  The  problem  here 
seems  also  to  change  on  our  hands.  "However,  the  real  problem 
which  we  have  now  to  solve  is  not  how  retributive  emotions  may  be- 
come apparently  impartial  and  be  coloured  by  a  feeling  of  generality, 
but  why  disinterestedness,  apparent  impartiality,  and  the  flavour  of 
generality  have  become  characteristics  by  which  so-called  moral  emo- 
tions are  distinguished  from  other  retributive  emotions.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  society  is  the  birthplace  of  the  moral 
consciousness ;  that  the  first  moral  judgments  expressed,  not  the  private 
emotions  of  isolated  individuals,  but  emotions  which  were  felt  by  the 
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society  at  large;  that  tribal  custom  was  the  earliest  rule  of  duty" 
(pp.  117,  118).  ''The  most  salient  feature  of  custom  is  its  gen- 
erality. Its  transgression  calls  forth  public  indignation ;  hence  the 
flavour  of  generality  which  characterises  moral  disapproval.  Custom 
is  fixed  once  for  all,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  preferences  of  indi- 
viduals. By  recognizing  the  validity  of  a  custom,  I  implicity  admit 
that  the  custom  is  equally  binding  for  me  and  for  you  and  for  all  the 
other  members  of  the  society.  This  involves  disinterestedness ;  I  ad- 
mit that  a  breach  of  the  custom  is  equally  wrong  whether  I  myself  am 
immediately  concerned  in  the  act  or  not.  It  also  involves  apparent 
impartiality ;  I  assume  that  my  condemnation  of  the  act  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  relationship  in  which  the  parties  concerned  in  it  stand  to 
me  personally,  or,  at  least,  I  am  not  aware  that  my  condemnation  is 
influenced  by  any  such  relationship.  And  this  holds  good  whatever 
be  the  origin  of  the  custom  "  (pp.  120,  121). 

But  while  custom  explains  the  disinterestedness,  impartiality,  and 
generality  of  moral  emotions,  "  custom  is  a  moral  rule  only  on  account 
of  the  indignation  called  forth  by  its  transgression.  In  its  ethical 
aspect  it  is  nothing  but  a  generalisation  of  emotional  tendencies,  ap- 
plied to  certain  modes  of  conduct,  and  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation.     Public  indignation  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it"  (p.  121). 

Having  thus  examined  in  detail  the  nature  and  the  origin  of  the 
moral  emotions,  the  author  proceeds  in  Chapter  VI  to  analyze  the 
moral  concepts,  which  are  ''  generalisations  of  tendencies  in  certain 
phenomena  to  call  forth"  these  "moral  emotions"  (p.  5).  This 
analysis  is  in  order  to  show  the  connection  between  the  moral  concepts 
and  the  moral  emotions. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  analysis  is  that  many  of 
the  concepts  usually  considered  to  be  positive  in  character  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  analysis,  negative,  and  are  directly  connected  with 
the  emotion  of  disapproval,  not  with  that  of  approval.  *'  Ought "  is 
analyzed  into  a  conation  plus  a  potential  indignation  at  the  thought 
that  what  ought  to  be  done  may  be  omitted.  '*The  conation  ex- 
pressed in  *  ought '  is  determined  by  the  idea  that  the  mode  of  conduct 
which  ought  to  be  performed  is  not,  or  will  possibly  not  be,  per- 
formed. It  is  also  this  idea  of  its  not  being  performed  that  determines 
the  emotion  which  gives  to  '  ought '  the  character  of  a  moral  predi- 
cate. The  doing  of  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  or  the  omission  of 
what  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  is  apt  to  call  forth  moral  indignation  — 
this  is  the  most  essential  fact  involved  in  the  notion  of  'ought.' 
Every  'ought '-judgment  contains  implicitly  a  negation"  (p.  135). 
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Dotj  is  treated  as  synonymous  with  obligation.  Even  ''right/' 
whether  used  as  an  adjective  or  as  a  noun,  expresses  a  moral  concep- 
tion that  is  essentially  negative.  Wrong  (adjective)  is  not  defined  as 
not-right,  but  on  the  contrary,  right  (adjective)  is  defined  as  not- 
wrong.  "The  concept  of  'right,*  then,  as  implying  that  the  oppo- 
site mode  of  conduct  would  have  been  wrong,  ultimately  derives  its 
moral  significance  from  moral  disapproval.  This  may  seem  strange 
considering  that  '  right '  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  positive  and 
'  wrong '  as  its  negation.  But  we  must  remember  that  language  and 
popular  conceptions  in  these  matters  start  from  the  notion  of  a  moral 
rule  or  command.  .  .  .  But  the  fact  which  gives  birth  to  the  command 
itself  is  the  indignation  called  forth  by  the  act  which  the  command 
forbids,  or  by  the  omission  of  that  which  it  enjoins"  (pp.  138-9). 
"Right"  as  a  substantive  is  also  treated  negatively.  "To  have 
a  moral  right  to  do  a  thing  means  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  do  it,"  and 
also  "that  it  would  be  wrong  of  other  people  to  prevent "  the  doing 
of  it  (p.  139).  Still  again,  "an  act  is  'just,'  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  if  its  omission  is  unjust"  (p.  142). 

Of  course  there  are  moral  conceptions  that  are  rooted  in  the 
emotion  of  approval.  They  are  goodness,  virtue,  merit,  etc.;  but  the 
moral  attitude  is  predominantly  negative,  one  of  disapproval,  rather 
than  of  approval,  hence  the  generalizations  of  tendencies  which  put  us 
into  the  moral  attitude  must  result  in  negative  conceptions  rather  than 
in  positive. 

These  six  chapters  just  reviewed  in  some  detail,  present  the  most 
important  features  of  Westermarck's  ethical  theory.  There  are  six 
other  chapters  devoted  to  theory,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
volume,  pp.  327-716,  is  not  so  much  theory  as  statement  of  fact. 
The  subjects  treated,  ethnographically  and  historically,  are  homicide 
in  general ;  the  killing  of  parents,  sick  persons,  children ;  feticide ; 
the  killing  of  women,  and  of  slaves ;  the  criminality  of  homicide  in- 
fluenced by  distinctions  of  class ;  human  sacrifice ;  blood  revenge  and 
compensation ;  the  punishment  of  death  j  the  duel ;  bodily  injuries ; 
charity  and  generosity ;  hospitality ;  the  subjection  of  children ;  the 
subjection  of  wives ;  and  slavery. 

Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  The  History  of  Human  Marriage 
is  prepared  to  find  a  most  painstaking  and  comprehensive,  one  is 
tempted  to  say  exhaustive,  presentation  of  accessible  facts  bearing  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  book,  llie  interpretation  of  these  facts  may 
here  and  there  be  questioned,  but  the  important  thing  is  to  have  the 
£u:ts  collected  so  as  to  be  within  easy  reach.     Ethical  theorists  should 
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find  the  work  invaluable,  as  thus  furnishing  them  with  concrete  facts 
to  rest  their  theories  on  or  to  test  their  theories  by.  The  sociologist 
will  find  illuminating  discussion  of  many  customs,  while  the  general 
reader,  if  interested  in  matters  of  universal  human  concern,  cannot 
fail  to  get  much  pleasure  and  instruction  from  the  reading  of  the 
book. 

Altogether  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  the  work  is  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  ethical  literature  within  recent  years. 

EvANDER  Bradley  McGilvary. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Idola  Theatri:  A  Criticism  of  Oxford  Thought  and  Thinkers  from  the 
Standpoint  of  Personal  Idealism,  By  Henry  Sturt,  London, 
Macmillan  &  Co.;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1906. — pp. 
xvii,  344. 

This  work  is  a  deliberate  effort  to  follow  up  the  campaign  of  en- 
lightenment begun  in  the  series  of  essays  entitled  Personal  Idealism^ 
of  which,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  the  author  was  editor.  '*  The 
indignation  with  which  Mr.  Bradley  and  the  Hegelians  have  greeted 
the  advent  of  pragmatism  shows  that  the  Idols  of  the  Theatre  criti- 
cised in  the  following  pages  possess  an  importance  not  merely  histor- 
ical, and  that  they  have  to  be  driven  from  the  field  before  voluntarism 
can  get  a  fair  hearing  "  (p.  6).  It  is  with  the  intention  of  contribu- 
ting to  this  result,  and,  as  it  may  be  presumed,  of  enforcing  the  ''new 
way  of  ideas,"  that  the  author  has  written  and  published  this  contro- 
versial pamphlet  of  over  three  hundred  pages.  Speculative  power  of 
no  mean  order,  as  well  as  courage,  is  indispensable  in  an  attack  upon 
such  vigorous  thinkers  as  Hegel,  the  late  T.  H.  Green,  Dr.  F.  H. 
Bradley,  and  Professor  Bosanquet.  I  do  not  doubt  that  an  enlight- 
ened and  sympathetic  criticism  of  English  idealism  would  be  oppor- 
tune at  the  present  time  ;  but  it  could  only  be  written  by  one  who 
knew  Hegel  from  the  inside,  and  not  simply  through  the  medium  of 
what  Dr.  Hutchison  Stirling  would  call  **the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject," and  who  was  able  to  appreciate  at  their  full  value  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  English  representative  idealists.  Whether  the  author  pos- 
sesses the  qualities  required  in  so  bold  an  adventure  may  be  fairly 
doubted. 

The  prime  mistake  of  past  philosophy,  we  are  told,  is  the  *'  Passive 
Fallacy,"  which  consists  in  a  **  tendency  ...  to  overlook  the  ele- 
ment of  activity  in  the  human  self,  and  to  regard  the  world  at  large 
as  mutable  only  through  defect  and  infirmity,  or  even  as  static  be- 
neath its  appearance  of  change  "  (p.  8).     This  fallacy  is  obvious  in 
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cosmology.  ''Science  depends  on  the  discovery  of  uniformities  in 
the  flax  of  phenomena,"  and  as ''  in  the  eye  of  science  a  law  is  vastly 
more  important  than  its  concrete  examples/'  thinkers  ''have  been 
wont  to  concentrate  attention  upon  the  uniformities,  to  emphasize 
them  as  the  true  realities,  and  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  mutable 
concrete  &cts  as  unreal.  So  must  we  explain  the  tendency  to  regard 
nature  as  a  fixed  system  of  laws,  and  as  being  in  its  essence  statical, 
however  it  may  appear  to  change.  .  .  .  Reflection  ought  to  bring  us 
back  to  see  that  it  is  the  concrete  facts  which  count,  and  that  laws 
are  constructed  to  help  us  in  understanding  the  concrete  past  and 
present,  and  in  predicting  and  managing  the  future"  (pp.  12-13). 
The  P^issive  Fallacy  "  applies  no  less  to  religion.  In  the  dynamic  view 
God  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  energy  continuously  manifested  ;  in  the 
static  view  the  fixed  rules  of  divine  action  alone  are  real.  Thus  it  has 
become  usual  to  apply  to  God  every  epithet  expressing  permanence  ; 
in  Him  there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning  ...  so  potent 
has  the  static  prejudice  grown  that  to  attribute  change  to  God  will 
seem  almost  pagan"  (p.  13).  Lastly,  in  the  mental  sciences  the 
Passive  Fallacy  is  "  helped  by  the  clear  severance  which  early  analysis 
makes  between  human  faculties.  .  .  .  Each  man  is  one  being,  and 
thinks  and  acts  as  one;  "  whereas,  "in  logic,  particularly,  the  intel- 
lect has  been  treated  as  separable  from  conation.  ...  It  will  be  the 
task  of  logic  in  the  future  ...  to  prove  that  logical  functions  and 
concepts  are  moulded  and  penetrated  every  way  by  conative  experi- 
ence" (p.  14). 

These  sentences  are  t)rpical  of  the  kind  of  criticism  which  runs 
through  the  whole  of  the  book.  Plato,  Hegel,  and  other  thinkers  are 
supposed  to  deny  the  reality  of  change  ;  and  to  affirm  that  nature  is 
"statical,"  "fixed  rules  of  divine  action  alone  being  real "  ;  and  to 
"regard  the  intellect  as  separable  from  conation."  These  charges 
seem  to  me  to  be  due  to  misapprehension.  None  of  the  thinkers  re- 
ferred to  denies  "change  "  ;  what  they  deny  is  that  the  changes  which 
undoubtedly  go  on  in  the  world  are  such  as  to  involve  absolute  origi- 
nation or  destruction.  Does  a  scientific  man  deny  "change,"  when 
he  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  "  conservation  of  energy  "  ?  When 
an  idealist  of  the  older  type  denies  that  the  Absolute  is  in  process  of 
origination  or  decease,  does  he  therefore  deny  that  there  are  changes 
in  the  finite  ?  And  how  can  it  be  shown  that,  in  refusing  to  admit 
truth  to  be  only  what  helps  to  realize  human  purposes,  and  affirming 
knowing,  feeling,  and  willing  to  be  distinctions  within  a  single  self- 
amsdous  subject,  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  breaking  up 
the  unity  of  the  subject  into  separate  faculties? 
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Some  light  is  thrown  upon  these  extraordinary  misconceptions  by 
the  indefinite  phraseology  employed.  What  are  we  to  understand  by 
the  statement  that  science  **  depends  upon  the  discovery  of  uniformi- 
ties/' and  that  ''  laws  are  constructed  to  help  us  in  understanding  the 
concrete  past  and  present,  and  in  predicting  and  managing  the  fu- 
ture "  ?  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  all  modem  science,  no  doubt, 
that  there  are  ''uniformities"  or  "laws"  in  nature;  nor  does  any 
idealist  deny  that  they  ''help  us  in  understanding  the  concrete  past 
and  present,  and  in  predicting  and  managing  the  future."  But  the 
question  is  whether  nature  is  to  be  conceived  as  merely  permitting  the 
realization  of  human  purposes,  or  whether  nature  and  man  constitute 
a  unity  of  such  a  character  that  together  they  form  an  indissoluble 
whole.  Are  "laws"  the  statement  of  an  actual  system,  or  merely 
regularities  in  an  accidental  assemblage  of  objects  and  events,  which  we 
contrive  to  turn  to  our  advantage,  but  which  for  aught  we  know  have  no 
rational  connection  ?  The  "  personal  idealist,"  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  see,  never  clearly  makes  up  his  mind  which  of  these  views  he  is 
prepared  to  adopt.  He  takes  advantage  of  the  doctrine  that  the  world 
is  a  rational  system,  while  making  assertions  that  render  the  whole 
conception  unmeaning. 

" Intellectualism "  is  the  next  object  of  attack.  "The  intellec- 
tualist  can  only  be  defined  in  the  most  general  terms  as  one  who  at- 
tempts to  explain  everything  in  terms  of  thought  or  reason,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  other  sides  of  our  experience,  more  particularly  of  sensation 
and  volition  "  (p.  i6).  The  philosophy  of  Hegel,  the  purest  type  of 
"panlogism,"  "regards all  experience  as  thought."  Hence  it  "de- 
nies more  or  less  explicitly  various  generally  accepted  characteristics 
of  thinghood.  One  of  these  characteristics  is  alienness  from  spirit. 
Every  form  of  idealism  claims  that  by  deeper  insight  this  alienness 
may  be  transcended,  and  that  matter  is  ultimately  to  be  regarded  as  a 
form  of  spirit ;  but  every  one,  except  the  panlogist,  will  admit  that 
at  any  view-point  short  of  ultimate,  things  are  not  spiritual ;  they  per- 
sist stubbornly  in  their  own  mode  of  existence.  This  gulf  between 
the  spiritual  existence  of  persons  and  the  unspiritual  existence  of  things 
must  be  ignored  by  the  panlogist "  (p.  30). 

Are  we  to  understand  that  from  an  "ultimate  view-point"  the 
"alienness  "  of  things  is  "  transcended  "  ?  If  so,  the  crime  of  the 
"  panlogist "  seems  to  consist  in  stating  what  is  true,  — unless,  indeed, 
we  are  to  distinguish  between  an  "  ultimate  "  and  a  "  true  "  point  of 
view.  Or  is  his  offence  an  endeavor  to  establish  this  "  ultimate  view- 
point "  by  a  rigid  criticism  of  lower  categories,  among  them  that  of 
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''  Chinghood  "  ?  *^  Personal  idealism  "  must  really  decide  whom  it  will 
serve.  If  it  elects  for  the  crass  dualism  of  common  sense,  it  had 
better  avoid  all  assertions  about  the  '  *  spirituality ' '  of  matter ;  if  it  is 
serious  with  idealism,  it  must  cease  to  affirm  that  "things  persist 
stubbornly  in  their  own  mode  of  existence. " 

Two  foes  still  remain  to  be  dealt  with  :  ''  Absolutism, ' '  which  rejects 
personality  in  favor  of  the  Absolute,  and  "  Subjectivism,''  which  arises 
from  overemphasis  on  the  subjective  side  of  experience.  With  the 
fonner  Mr.  Bradley  is  deeply  infected,  though,  in  contrast  to  Hegel, 
he  conceives  the  Absolute  under  the  form  of  feeling.  The  impractica- 
bility of  his  **  feeling-absolutism  "  is  illustrated  by  his  treatment  of 
such  ontological  conceptions  as  space  and  time,  and  above  all  of 
personality.  These  are  condemned  as  "radically  unsound,"  simply 
because  they  '*  involve  relation  "  (p.  90).  Mr.  Bradley's  attack,  how- 
ever, is  held  to  be  "quite  ineffective"  (p.  91).  One  naturally  sup- 
poses that  this  defence  of  space,  time,  and  personality  is  meant  to  show 
that  these  conceptions  are  true  determinations  of  reality.  The  reader 
who  has  fallen  into  this  mistake  is  soon  undeceived.  "From  this  de- 
fence of  time  [and  space],"  says  Dr.  Sturt,  "  it  should  not  be  inferred 
that  I  wish  to  affirm  their  ultimate  validity  and  to  argue  that  they  hold 
good  absolutely.  The  obvious  fact  is  that  they  are  human  conceptions, 
relative  to  human  faculties  and  purposes,  and  not  valid  beyond  them. 
An  absolute  consciousness  has  doubtless  its  appropriate  categories  or 
cosmological  conceptions ;  but  we  cannot  tell  what  they  are,  except 
that  they  must  be  different  from  ours"  (p.  94.)  As  the  author 
up  to  this  point  has  been  contending  for  the  reality  of  time  and  space, 
it  is  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  learn  that  after  all  he  denies  their  "  ulti- 
mate validity,"  does  not  admit  that  they  "hold  good  absolutely," 
declares  them  to  be  merely  "  human  conceptions,"  and  informs  us  that 
they  are  **  evidently  inappropriate  to  an  absolute  being."  If  so,  it  is 
obvious  that  by  *  *  reality ' '  can  only  be  meant  '  *  appearance. "  If  our 
categories  differ  from  those  of  an  "  absolute  consciousness,"  they  must 
differ  for  the  worse,  unless,  indeed,  there  are  two  kinds  of  "  realities  " 
and  two  kinds  of  intelligence ;  and  if  this  is  his  ultimate  line  of  defence, 
the  author  may  be  invited  to  explain  how  an  intelligence  such  as 
ours,  capable  only  of  dealing  with  its  own  species  of  "  reality,"  con 
trires  to  estabhsh  the  existence  of  a  "  reality  "  comprehensible  only 
by  an  intelligence  armed  with  categories  of  which  we  can  say  nothing 
but  that  they  * '  must  be  different  from  ours.  * '  Moreover,  as  ' '  personal- 
ity "  must  share  in  the  general  disability  of  all  "  human  conceptions," 
we  axe  enUtled  to  apply  to  it  what  our  author  says  of  time  and  space  : 
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it  has  no  "ultimate  validity,"  but  is  ** merely  a  human  conception, 
relative  to  human  faculties  and  purposes."  How  ** personality"  is 
to  be  defended  in  this  way  it  is  difficult  to  see. 

In  dealing  with  "Subjectivism"  our  author  tells  us  that  "if  we 
start  with  assuming  that  the  self  is  limited  in  the  first  instance  to  its 
conscious  states,  we  shall  have  much  difficulty  in  explaining  how  it 
gets  outside  them"  (p.  139).  With  this  contention  the  ordinary 
idealist  will  agree,  except  that  he  will  be  disposed  to  declare  without 
reservation  that  a  self  so  limited  must  remain  forever  imprisoned  within 
its  "  conscious  states. ' '  Our  author,  however,  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that,  in  criticising  the  "  absolutist's"  view  of  personality,  he  has  told 
us  that  "  it  is  a  statement  of  the  plainest  fact  to  say  that  a  soul  is  more 
separate  from  its  environment  than  a  crystal  from  its  solution  "  (p. 
97).  Apparently  he  does  not  see  that  the  dualist,  who  begins  with 
the  abstract  opposition  of  subject  and  object,  is  forced  by  a  remorse- 
less logic  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  object  by  the  subject,  and  is 
thus  open  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  solipsist. 

In  the  criticism  of  individual  thinkers,  we  meet  with  some  extra- 
ordinary judgments.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  Hegel  "had  a 
mind  which  was  essentially  unclear  ";  a  remark  which  reminds  one  of 
the  Scotch  student  who,  when  taxed  with  misconstruing  Cicero,  de- 
fended himself  by  saying  that  he  thought  the  text  was  "  rayther  con- 
fused." In  more  than  one  passage  (pp.  i82n.,  203,  271)  Hegel's 
"sensuous  certitude"  is  referred  to  as  a  flagrant  instance  of  his 
"  utterly  arbitrary  and  fantastic  "  mode  of  treatment.  Hegel,  we  are 
informed,  "  there  undertakes  to  prove  that  immediate  sense-experience 
{sinniiche  Gewissheit)  gives  us  nothing  but  pure  being  {reitus  Seyn).^' 
It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  inept  criticism.  Hegel  makes  no 
attempt  to  "prove"  that  sensation  gives  us  nothing  but  reirus 
Seyn :  he  describes  the  first  attitude  of  consciousness  as  that  of  an 
uncritical  belief  in  the  immediate  reality  or  "being"  of  the  object, 
the  attitude  in  fact  of  common  sense,  as  represented  by  Locke.  The 
problem  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  dealt  with  by  Plato  in  the 
TTieatetuSy  and  indeed  Hegel  obviously  received  from  that  dialogue, 
combined  with  the  corresponding  discussion  of  the  "Sensible"  in 
Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  the  suggestion  to  press  home  the  conse- 
quences of  reducing  knowledge  to  immediate,  sensible  apprehen- 
sion. Anyone  who  gets  at  the  right  point  of  view  will  see  that  Hegel 
is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  pure  or  unrelated  "  being  "  is  the  only- 
determination  of  thought  here  explicitly  employed,  and  cannot  fail  ta 
admire  the  masterly  way  in  which  it  is  shown  that,  taken  at  its  word^ 
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the  sensuous  consciousness  dissolves  experience  into  nothingness.  The 
notion  that  Hegel  is  here  attempting  to  reduce  the  concrete  differences 
of  sensation  to  "  pure  being  "  is  wide  of  the  mark :  what  he  contends 
for  is,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  sensuous  differences  of  things,  they 
cannot  be  known  in  a  purely  immediate  consciousness. 

Much  has  yet  to  be  done,  especially  in  the  characterization  of  the 
organic  sjrstem  of  categories,  and  in  the  better  comprehension  of  the 
relations  of  nature,  man,  and  the  Absolute ;  but  that  desirable  end 
will  certainly  not  be  advanced  by  an  uncritical  use  of  popular  cate- 
gories. If  **  personal  idealism  "  is  to  be  more  than  an  appeal  to  the 
average  cultivated  mind,  it  must  discard  its  untenable  oppositions  of 
thought  and  will,  nature  and  personality,  man  and  God.  Whatever 
changes  are  in  store  for  us,  it  is  certain  that  such  abstract  antitheses  as 
these  have  had  their  day,  and  can  bring  satisfaction  to  no  one  who  is 
serious  with  philosophy. 

John  Watson. 

Queen's  UNTVERsrrv. 

Geschichte  der  neueren  deusichen  Philosophie  sett  Hegel :  Ein  Hand- 
buck  sur  Einfuhrung  in  das  philosophische  Studium  der  neuesten  Zeit, 
Zweite  vermehrte  und  verbesserte  Auflage.     Von  Otto  Siebert. 
Gottingen,  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht,  1905. —  pp.  x,  598. 
The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Siebert's  History  was  published  in  1898. 
Now,  after  an  interval  of  seven  years,  the  second  edition  appears, 
"enlargedi  and  improved,"  with  notice  taken  of  the  criticisms  which 
were  offered  on  the  earlier  work,  but  also  with  the  aim  of  the  writer 
substantially  unchanged.     His  purpose  still  is  to  accomplish  the  most 
difficult  task  of  giving  a  lucid  and  full  account  of  the  philosophical 
movements  of  the  latest  years.     Beginning  with  the  school  of  Hegel, 
he  traces  the  development  of  German  thought  through  the  followers  of 
Fichte,  Herbart,  Fries,  Schopenhauer,  and  others ;  in  Part  Second  ad- 
vances to  the  discussion  of  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences  and 
their  influence   on   philosophy ;  in  Part  Third  considers  the  newer 
attempts  at  systematic  construction  (Fechner,  Lotze,  Wundt,  Eucken, 
Schuppe,  and  others)  ;  and  concludes  his  work  with  a  new  section  on 
"The  Parricular  Philosophical  Sciences''  and  an  appendix  defining 
the  fundamental  philosophical  concepts. 

Besides  a  definite  purpose  in  writing.  Dr.  Siebert  has  a  settled  phil- 
osophical position,  and  a  characteristic  historical  method.  For  him- 
self he  is  a  convinced  follower  of  Eucken,  to  whom  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  ascribe  the  foremost  place  among  the  constructive  thinkers  of 
the  time  (pp.  5,  490).     As  an  historian  he  is  to  be  classed  most  nearly 
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with  those  who  adopt  an  objective  point  of  view,  stating  a  philoso- 
pher's conclusions  often  in  the  words  of  the  philosopher  himself.  The 
plan  of  his  treatise  is  inclusive,  with  attention  given  not  only  to  the 
leaders  of  later  speculation,  but  also  to  their  followers,  down  to  the 
inquirers  of  the  second,  or  even  the  third,  rank  of  importance,  as  they 
would  be  estimated  by  the  majority  of  their  contemporaries.  In  either 
case  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  clear  account  of  the  principal  doc- 
trines of  the  thinker  under  consideration.  If  he  is  one  of  the  masters, 
—  Lotze,  Wundt,  Von  Hartmann,  for  example,  —  the  discussion  is 
naturally  more  extended  than  in  the  case  of  lesser  names  ;  but  it  is 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  work  that  it  supplies  information  con- 
cerning a  large  number  of  philosophers  whose  systems  are  dismissed 
by  other  historians  with  only  cursory  treatment.  But  the  aim  is  always 
graphic  representation,  with  at  intervals  suggestions  of  the  positions 
which  the  author  himself  considers  the  best  grounded.  Completeness 
of  statement,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  uniformly  attained ;  and  while 
it  does  not  come  within  the  writer's  scheme  to  give  a  documentary 
history  of  opinion,  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  bibliographical 
notes  are  less  full  than  in  an  account  of  the  most  recent  thinking  it 
was  desirable  that  they  should  be. 

The  original  edition  of  Siebert's  book  met  a  mixed  reception.  It 
was  praised  as  a  meritori6us  attempt  to  furnish  a  needed  history  of  the 
latest  thinking ;  it  was  also  criticised  as  defective  alike  in  the  details 
of  the  work  and  in  its  general  outline.  The  critics,  in  the  first 
instance,  pointed  out  errors  of  interpretation,  the  severest  censure  that 
has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  present  reviewer  being  visited  on  the 
account  of  Nietzsche  {cf,  F.  Medicus,  Kantsiudietiy  IV,  p.  121). 
These  deficiencies,  moreover,  are  not  confined  to  the  discussions  of 
particular  systems,  but,  to  the  reviewer's  mind,  appear  more  seriously 
in  the  treatment  of  the  broader  movements  and  their  interconnections. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  book,  it  is  correctly  stated  that  the  dissension 
within  the  Hegelian  school  was  active  in  producing  the  decline  of 
Hegel's  influence ;  but  the  pressure  from  without,  due  to  the  discrep. 
ancy  between  the  master's  a  priori  constructions  and  the  results  of 
concrete  history  and  science,  is  passed  unnoticed  (p.  7-8).  To 
English  and  American  readers,  at  least,  a  fuller  specification  of  the 
relation  between  Hegelianism  and  the  earlier  socialism  would  have 
been  welcome  (pp.  22-2.6)  In  the  section  entitled  "  Helmholtz  imd 
seine  Gesinnungsgenossen, "  the  transition  from  the  earlier  to  the  later 
Energetiker  is  mediated  by  the  sentence :  *'  Die  Mayer- Joule-Helm - 
holtzschen  Gedanken  haben  viele  Freunde  gefimden  "  (p.  301).     In- 
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terpreted  as  referring  to  the  scientific  principle  of  the  conservation  and 
correlation  of  energy,  this  is  obviously  inadequate ;  referred  to  phil- 
osophical energetics,  it  lacks  much  by  way  of  clearness  and  precision. 
In  the  account  of  Darwinism  and  its  bearing  on  reflective  thinking,  it 
is  remarkable  that  Weismann  is  dismissed  with  a  scant  six  lines  of  book- 
titles  (p.  331)  ;  and  a  careful  statement  of  the  rise  and  influence  of 
the  neo-Lamarckian  school  would  make  a  valuable  substitute  for  the 
author's    summary    criticism    of    Darwinism    in    its    original    form 

(PP-  333-4). 

Such  examples  as  these  are  worth  consideration,  also,  because  they 
raise  a  larger  question.  The  first  edition  of  Siebert's  work  was  blamed 
as  lacking  in  the  matter  of  genetic  explanation.  In  the  preface  to  the 
present  issue  he  defends  himself  against  the  charge,  on  the  ground  that 
a  genetic  history  of  the  present  and  the  recent  past  is  rendered  im- 
]X)8sible  by  the  proximity  of  the  movements  to  be  explained.  In  sup- 
port of  this  position  he  appeals  to  Vorlander  (p.  vi) ;  and  he  will 
find  further  confirmation  of  his  view  in  the  latest  notice  of  his  book, 
by  Siebeck  {Zcitsckrifi fur  Philosophic  und phiiosophische  Kritik,  July, 
1906,  pp.  191-193).  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  the  ob- 
jection can  be  met  so  easily.  A  complete  genetic  account  of  the 
latest  developments  of  reflective  thinking  is  no  doubt  impossible. 
But  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  completeness  and  in- 
adequacy ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  history  before  us  be- 
gins with  the  years  succeeding  the  death  of  Hegel,  that  is,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  ago.  In  the  reviewer's  judgment,  much  more  might 
be  here  accomplished  than  the  author  has  attempted,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  touch  when  he  approaches  the  great  lines  of  historical 
development  is  one  of  the  chief  remaining  imperfections  of  his  work. 

In  another  respect, —  the  introduction  of  critical  remarks, —  the 
author  has  jrielded  to  his  critics  instead  of  resisting  them,  but  again 
with  less  than  full  success.  The  content  of  the  judgments  passed  is 
often  sound ;  their  form  is  nearly  always  open  to  objection,  as  at  times 
the  outcome  to  which  this  manner  leads.  For  the  method  of  criticism 
is  dogmatic  rather  than  historical,  with  the  writer's  negative  com- 
ments occasionally  interpolated  into  his  account  of  a  given  philosopher 
or  system.  An  example  may  be  cited  from  the  section  on  **  W.  Wundt 
and  der  Psychologismus. "  Between  the  exposition  of  Wundt' s  meta- 
physical and  psychological  positions  and  the  statement  of  his  views  on 
freedom  and  responsibility,  opportunity  is  made  for  a  statement  and 
destructive  criticism  of  psychophysical  parallelism,  culminating  in 
the  assertion  that  parallelism  is  logically  tantamount  to  materialism 
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(pp.  453-459).  Further  instances  of  Siebert's  critical  methods  are 
his  discussions  of  Nietzsche  (pp.  243-250),  of  materialism  (pp.  352- 
356)*  of  Avenarius  and  positivism  (pp.  362-365),  of  Jodl  and  ethical 
culture  (pp.  376-377)- 

But  it  would  be  unjust  to  dwell  on  these  shortcomings.  They  de- 
tract, indeed,  from  the  merit  of  the  work,  which  in  its  present  form 
£uls  to  reach  the  level  of  the  classical  authorities.  But  alike  in  plan 
and  execution  it  is  much  more  than  a  preparatory  study,  as  the  author 
modestly  terms  it  (p.  vi),  for  the  mature  genetic  history  which  the 
future  alone  can  supply.  In  the  second  edition  it  constitutes  a  valu- 
able account  of  later  German  speculation ;  in  fact,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  nearly  complete  and  thorough  treatise  on  the  subject  which  we 
now  possess.  And  if  the  author,  with  his  evident  historical  instinct, 
will  continue  to  develop  and  coordinate  his  material,  it  will  take  still 
higher  rank  in  the  issues  which  the  coming  years  are  sure  to  bring. 

A.  C.  Armstrong. 
Wesleyan  University. 

The  Psychology  of  Beauty,     By  Ethel  D.  Puffer.     Boston  and  New 
York,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.,  1905. — pp.  vii,  286. 

The  serious  study  of  aesthetics  is  experiencing  a  revival  no  less  no- 
table than  the  revival  of  a  half  century  ago  —  the  period  of  Vischer 
and  Zeising,  of  Hay  and  Fechner.  The  tone  of  the  earlier  revival 
was  mixed ;  it  was  partly  philosophical,  partly  historical,  and  partly 
scientific.  The  traditions  were  philosophical,  while  the  spirit  of  the 
times  was  inclined  toward  science.  The  tone  of  the  present  revival 
is  more  strongly  empirical ;  and  its  empiricism  bears  greater  promise, 
both  because  it  rests  upon  a  broader  basis  of  fact  than  the  former,  and 
because  it  turns  to  account  new  and  improved  methods  of  research. 
With  scores  of  studies  in  'experimental  aesthetics,'  with  elaborate 
doctrines  of  the  'elementary  aesthetic  feelings,*  and  with  the  whole 
pattern  of  psychology  before  it,  the  '  new  aesthetics'  attempts,  with  a 
better  chance  of  success,  the  analysis  and  explanation  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  beauty  ;  the  difficult  task  that  the  courageous  Burke  set  him- 
self before  the  days  of  modem  mental  and  biological  science. 

The  Psychology  of  Beauty  represents,  in  a  conservative  manner, 
present  tendencies  in  aesthetics.  While  conceding  to  philosophy  the 
right  to  define  beauty,  it  reserves  for  psychology  and  biology  the  task 
of  describing  the  means  through  which  the  beautiful  object  is  appre- 
hended ;  /.  ^.,  the  task  of  describing  the  aesthetic  experience.  "  The 
beautiful  object  possesses  those  qualities  which  bring  the  personality 
into  a  state  of  unity  and  self-completeness,"  but  ''personality,  as 
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dealt  with  in  psychology,  is  but  the  psychophysical  organism,  and  we 
need  to  know  only  how  to  translate  unity  and  self-completeness  into 
psychological  terms."  'Unity'  means,  thus  translated,  ''a  state  of 
repose,  without  tendency  to  change."  '  Self-completeness '  means  a 
conation  of  ''favorable  stimulation,  the  highest  possible  point  of 
tone,  of  functional  efficiency."  Esthetic  repose  is  further  defined 
as  tension,  equilibrium,  balance  of  forces,  the  inhibition  of  impulse 
or  action  by  counter-impulse  or  action  ;  favorable  stimulation  is,  like- 
wise, harmonious  functioning,  enhanced  life,  a  heightening  of  the 
vital  energies. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  discussion  of 
these  two  factors  in  aesthetic  enjoyment — stimulation  and  repose  — 
and  with  the  application  of  the  factors  to  the  various  forms  of  beauty. 

In  the  fine  arts,  favorable  stimulation  is  effected  by  exciting  color- 
tones  (reds  and  yellows),  strong  saturations,  brightnesses  and  con- 
trasts, and  by  imitative  movements  of  the  whole  motor  mechanism ; 
repose,  in  the  same  works,  by  space-composition,  1.  ^.,  by  geomet- 
rical and  "substitutional"  symmetry,  "subjectively  the  balance  of 
attention."  "  It  is  to  the  eye  and  all  that  waits  upon  it  that  the  first 
and  the  last  appeal  of  fine  art  must  be  made."  In  music,  rhythm 
"  fulfilb  a  need,"  furthers  the  "  natural  functioning  "  of  the  organism, 
and  therefore  stands  for  favorable  stimulation ;  while  the  completeness 
of  the  rhythmical  unit,  as  well  as  the  melodic  form,  ministers  to  re- 
pose. "  The  aesthetic  emotion  for  music  is  then  the  favorable  stimula- 
tion of  the  sense  of  hearing  and  those  other  senses  that  are  bound  up 
with  it,  together  with  the  repose  of  perfect  unity."  In  literature, 
"the  art  of  experience,"  repose  comes  through  the  ideal  representa- 
tion of  the  "meaning  of  life  as  a  whole"  (real  literature  is  said  to 
possess  the  "repose  of  centrality  ");  or,  again,  through  a  volitional 
attitude.  "If  we  accept,  affirm,  profoundly  rest  in  what  is  presented 
to  us,  we  have  the  first  condition  of  that  repose  which  is  the  essence 
of  the  aesthetic  experience."  Favorable  stimulation  seems  to  come 
(the  point  is  not  clear)  from  the  fulness,  the  vividness  of  life  por- 
trayed in  literary  works.  The  drama,  whether  tragedy  or  comedy, 
involves  "  confrontation  "  of  characters,  and  hence  conflict,  tension, 
balance,  repose.  The  aesthetic  pleasure  of  the  experience  is  here  de- 
finitely described  as  a  unique  emotion,  resident  in  the  spectator.  The 
enhanced  life  of  the  spectator  —  therefore  favorable  stimulation  — 
seems  also  (though  again  the  matter  is  obscure)  to  be  derived  from 
tiie  vividness  of  the  dramatic  experience. 

The  value  of  the  book  largely  rests  upon  the  validity  of  these  two 
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explanatory  principles,  'favorable  stimulation'  and  'repose.'  It  is 
then  of  primary  importance  to  observe  that  the  words  are  employed 
in  several  different  senses  —  biological,  physiological,  psychological, 
and  '  personal.'  Their  psychological  interpretation  is  suggested  both 
by  the  title  of  the  book  and  by  the  declaration  that  the  science  of 
aesthetics  is  to  be  "  developed  as  a  system  of  laws  expressing  the  rela- 
tion between  the  object  and  aesthetic  pleasure  in  it."  Again,  the 
biological  cast  of  the  terms  appears  in  the  light  of  such  expressions  as 
the  following:  "harmonious  functioning  of  the  human  organism," 
"  healthy  action  "  of  bodily  organs,  "  organic  reverberation  "  ;  while 
the  personal  or  volitional  aspect  of  at  least  one  of  the  two  terms  comes 
out  clearly  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Beauty  of  Literature,"  where  the 
aesthetic  quality  of  things  is  said  to  lie  in  the  identity  of  the  world 
with  our  "  deepest  wills."  And,  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
the  author  declares  that  "  the  psychophysical  state  known  on  its  feeling 
side  as  aesthetic  pleasure"  is  "first,  a  kind  of  physiological  equili- 
brium .  .  .  secondly,  a  psychological  equilibruim  .  .  .  and  thirdly, 
a  quietude  of  the  will,  in  the  acceptance  of  the  given  moral  attitude 
for  the  whole  scheme  of  life." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  the  author  has,  in  her  three- 
fold root  of  the  aesthetic  experience,  introduced  an  element  of  con- 
fusion. In  her  attempt  to  transcend  the  venerable  terms  '  unity  '.and 
'perfection'  (or  'self-completeness')  she  has  made  use  of  concepts 
— '  stimulation, '  '  tension, '  '  balance  of  organic  energies, '  etc. , —  that 
are  primarily  and  essentially  physiological  in  meaning.  The  psy- 
chological and  aesthetic  employment  of  these  words  is  at  best,  there- 
fore,—  barring  explicit  definition  —  only  analogical.  There  is,  one 
may  say,  no  one  state,  thing,  or  process  that  is,  in  the  body,  '  repose,' 
in  the  mind,  'repose,'  and  in  the  personal  attitude,  'repose'  \  at 
least  no  identity  in  the  three  realms  is  made  apparent  in  the  exposi- 
tion. The  repose  resulting  from  antagonistic  tensions  in  the  eye- 
muscles,  e,  g.y  is  surely  not  identical  with  the  "  centre  of  repose  " 
given  by  "  the  underlying  identity  of  ourselves  with  the  world,"  or 
with  the  "  perfect  reposeful  harmony  of  human  nature  in  its  entirety." 
And  favorable  stimulation  of  the  nervous  system  we  should  hardly  ex- 
pect to  come  to  consciousness  as  favorable  stimulation,  but  as  strong 
feeling,  or  as  vivid  sensation,  or  as  rapid  flow  of  ideas ;  while  the 
identification  of  'enhanced  life '  in  the  biological  sense  (whatever  the 
phrase  may  exactly  mean)  with  'the  sense  of  life,'  the  'moment  of 
perfection,'  in  which  literature  "reveals  ourselves  to  ourselves,"  is 
well-nigh  as  far-fetched  as  mediaeval  cures  effected  on  the  principle  of 
natural  sympathy. 
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If  *  unity'  and  *  perfection/  'hannony'  and  'self-completeness' 
arc  stale  and  barren  terms,  'favorable  stimulation'  and  'repose,' 
'  enhanced  life  '  and  '  centrality '  are,  at  best,  vague  and  ambiguous ; 
and  it  is,  I  think,  their  undiscriminating  use  that  accounts  for  an  ele- 
ment of  obscurity,  not  to  say  inconsequence,  in  the  author's  doctrine 
of  the  beautiful.  This  element  appears  most  strikingly,  perhaps,  in 
the  appeal  to  the  "  triumphant  will,"  a  factor  which  is  declared  to  be 
essential  to  the  aesthetical  enjoyment  of  music,  drama,  and  literature, 
but  which  properly  reduces  neither  to  '  ^vorable  stimulation '  nor  to 
*  repose. '  The  ambiguity  in  question  works  its  most  serious  harm, 
however,  in  the  temptation  it  offers  to  confuse  the  aesthetic  conscious- 
ness with  the  underlying  physiological  conditions  of  aesthetic  feeling. 
The  result  is  that  the  unique  and  specific  emotion  of  "undefined 
exaltation"  that  forms  the  very  heart  of  the  psychology  of  beauty 
comes  out  in  the  exposition  almost  by  accident,  and  receives  nowhere 
an  adequate  analysis.  If  emphasis  had  been  laid  upon  this  all-impor- 
tant "aesthetic"  emotion,  instead  of  upon  the  'reaction'  theory  of 
emotions  in  general,  the  work  would  have  been  more  a  psychology 
and  less  a  biology  of  beauty. 

If,  finally,  we  bring  back  favorable  stimulation  and  repose  to  their 
primary  physiological  meaning,  we  have  still  to  ask  whether  they  fur- 
nish; when  stripped  of  figure  and  analogy,  a  satis&ctory  basis  for  a 
doctrine  of  aesthetics. 

It  is,  clearly,  in  music  and  the  fine  arts  of  vision  that  the  doctrine 
is  most  plausible ;  for  these  arts  make,  of  all  forms  of  beauty,  most 
direct  appeal  to  the  senses.  But  even  here  the  theory  is  defective. 
In  the  matter  of  color-preference,  the  facts  are  too  few  and  the  obser- 
vations too  contradictory  to  warrant  the  sweeping  statement  that 
"the  eye  loves  warmth,  light,  strong  color  effects,"  '  and,  moreover, 
the  '  balance '  theory  of  composition  is,  as  I  have  tried  elsewhere  to 
show,'  too  hypothetical  for  easy  acceptance.  Should  the  theory  find 
factual  support  it  would  still  be  difficult  to  understand  why,  for  ex- 
ample, yellow  or  the  combination  of  contrasting  colors  or  the  right- 

'The  aothor  appeals  to  the  djnamogenic  effects  of  color,  but  fails  to  note  a  cor- 
responding phenomenon  in  the  organic  response  to  tastes.  Quinine  and  bouillon,  e,  g,f 
seem  (Ch.  F^r6,  Sensation  ei  mouvement^  1887,  pp.  47  ff.)  to  possess  djmamogenic 
properties  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  ability  to  produce  the  "perfect  moment*' 
of  aesthetic  exaltation  ;  but  —  dc  gustibus  non  disputandum  !  It  may  be  noted  that 
green,  to  which  the  text  accords  a  small  aesthetic  value,  was  found,  in  later  experi- 
ments of  F^r^'s  (  Travail  ei piaisir,  I904>  p-  105)  to  produce  "  the  maximum  of  stimu- 
latioD  with  the  minimum  of  fatigue." 

•This Review,  Vol.  XIV,  1905,  p.  255. 
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I.  Madisox  Bentley. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Sa^gi  suUa  teoria  della  canoscenna,     Saggio  secondo  filosofia  delta  meta- 

Jisica.     PdrU  prima :   La  causa   efficiente.      Da   Cosmo    Guastella. 

PalenDO.  Reno  Sandron,   1905.  —  Vol.  I,  pp.  762 ;  Vol.  II,  pp.  470, 

ccxxv,  273. 

The  first  of  these  Essays  on  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  appeared  in  1898. 
Its  special  title  was  "Sui  limiti  e  I'oggetto  della  conoscenza  a /nV7f7*.** 
This  careful  study  of  the  limits  and  object  oi  a  priori  knowledge  paved  the 
way  for  the  more  comprehensive  examination  of  the  philosophy  of  meta- 
physics now  presented  in  the  second  essay.  It  was  widely  recognized  at 
the  time  as  a  very  able  defense  of  empiricism  from  a  new  point  of  view. 
Even  critics  who  were  not  able  to  accept  the  author*  s  fundamental  positions 
freely  expressed  their  admiration  for  his  extensive  reading,  wealth  of  ideas, 
vig^orous  reasoning,  and  constructive  power.  An  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  abstract  ideas  had  led  Professor  Guastella  to  a  radical  and  consistent 
nominalism.  He  not  only  found  himself  in  agreement  with  Roscelinus, 
Ab^lard.  and  Occam  on  the  general  thesis  that  universalia  sunt  nomina, 
but  was  also  forced  by  an  inexorable  logic  to  admit  certain  corollaries  of 
this  position  which  would  have  made  the  boldest  mediaeval  thinker  pause. 
He  was  obliged  to  reject  conceptualism  in  every  form,  the  so-called  •  syn- 
thetic judgment,*  every  vestige  of  metaphysics.  If  the  universals  are 
only  words,  with  no  objective  reality  corresponding  to  them,  all  knowledge 
originates  in  sense-perception,  proceeds  from  experience,  grows  with  obser- 
vation and  interpretation  of  the  sense-given  material.  A  priori  knowledge 
of  the  real  is  impossible.  Simultaneousness  and  succession,  the  marks  of 
the  phenomenal  world,  can  only  be  known  a  posteriori.  The  truths  of 
mathematics  may  be  known  a  priori,  because  this  science  deals  solely  with 
the  categories  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity. 

Of  the  second  essay,  dealing  with  the  Philosophy  of  Metaphysics,  the 
present  volumes  form  only  the  first  part.  Its  special  subject  is  Efficient 
Cause.  According  to  the  general  plan,  this  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second  part 
dealing  with  the  metaphysical  concepts  involved  in  the  question  of  the 
external  world,  or  thing^-in-themselves,  and  a  third  part  dealing  with  the 
metaphysical  concepts  in  psychology,  ethics,  and  law.  As  the  remaining 
parts  are  likely  to  claim  as  much  space  as  the  first,  which  contains  over  two 
thousand  pages,  we  may  possibly  have  to  wait  some  time  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work.  But  students  of  philosophy  will  welcome  each  part  that 
is  issued. 

Having  stated  the  object  of  the  second  essay,  and  especially  that  of  its 
first  part,  in  a  chapter  on  Empirical  Causes  and  Meta-empirical  Causes, 
Professor  Guastella  deals  in  six  chapters  with  Anthropomorphism,  The 
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Mechanical  or  Impulsionist  Philosophy,  Origin  and  Development  of  the 
Idea  of  Efficient  Cause,  the  Doctine  of  the  Unknowable  and  the  Idea  of 
Efficient  Cause,  the  a  priori  Philosophy,  and  Dialectical  Realism. 
There  is  a  supplement  of  over  three  hundred  pages  on  the  Immanence  of 
the  Platonic  Ideas,  and  another  on  the  Pythagoreanism  of  Plato  and  his 
disciples,  Xenocrates  and  Speusippus,  and  a  deeply  interesting  appendix 
of  over  two  hundred  pages  on  the  theme  **  Nihil  oritur,  nihil  interit.** 

Under  the  caption  of  Anthropomorphism,  the  author  discusses  Thco 
logical  Philosophy,  Animism  as  an  Explanation  of  Biological  Phenomena, 
Hylozoism,  Panpsychism,  Idealism,  and  the  Concept  of  Causality  sug- 
gested by  Anthropomorphism.  The  distinction  between  what  Professor 
Guastella  calls  panpsychism  and  idealism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  hylo- 
zoism,  on  the  other,  may  be  useful,  even  though  there  is  a  certain  inevi- 
table artificiality  in  the  groupings  of  philosophical  systems  that  result  from 
the  adoption  of  such  a  principle  of  classification.  Each  of  the  numerous 
systems  examined  is  shown  to  rest  upon  anthropomorphism.  This  is 
regarded  by  the  author  as  sufficient  to  discredit  it.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  tendency  to  assimilate  the  less  known  to  the  better  known, 
the  phenomena  of  nature  to  those  of  the  human  mind,  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  palpable  errors.  It  has  peopled  the  heavens  and  the  earth  with 
beings  that  never  had  any  objective  existence,  and  has  established  impor- 
tant moral  relations  between  these  unsubstantial  creatures  made  in  the 
image  of  man  and  their  living  creators.  It  has  made  of  abstract  thoughts 
objective  realities,  and  fancied  that  it  found  in  them  the  explanation  of  the 
sensible  universe. 

But  when  this  has  been  freely  granted,  the  question  still  arises  whether 
the  tendency  which  led  the  immature  mind  too  far  afield,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reality,  may  not,  after  all,  have  impelled  it  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Is  the  assumption  of  a  similarity  between  the  world  without  and  the 
world  within  really  nothing  but  a  sophism  ?  Does  not  the  conception  of 
man  as  a  microcosm,  presenting  in  his  own  constitution  and  development 
an  index,  as  it  were,  of  nature's  elements  and  forces,  rest  upon  the  data  of 
empirical  science  ?  Is  there  a  more  vital  part  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
than  the  affirmation  of  man's  kinship  with  other  types  in  the  ascending 
scale  of  existence  ?  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  abandon  the  fundamental 
positions  of  Professor  Guastella' s  philosophy  in  order  frankly  to  recognize 
in  the  assimilation  of  the  processes  of  external  nature  to  those  of  the  human 
mind  something  more  than  an  idle  play  of  sophistry,  namely,  a  sense  of 
the  unity  underlying  all  the  multitudinous  phenomena.  How  far  the  world 
in  reality  is  anthropomorphous  is  a  fair  question.  Is  will,  will,  or  thought, 
thought,  only  when  raised  to  its  highest  known  potency,  in  man  ?  What 
are  things-in-themselves  ?  To  this  last  question  the  author  will  address 
himself  in  the  second  part  of  this  essay.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
well  he  can  steer  his  course  between  some  form  of  the  materialism  be 
rejects  and  some  form  of  the  panpsychism  he  likewise  discards. 
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Professor  Guastella  recognizes  no  efficient  cause  except  the  antecedent  in 
an  invariable  sequence,  and  accounts  for  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  meta- 
empirical  conception  of  an  efficient  cause  by  a  tendency  on  man's  part  to 
find  in  his  own  voluntary  and  mechanical  action  an  explanation  of  this 
natural  sequence.  In  reality,  he  observes,  human  volition  is  a  rare  and 
exceptional  phenomenon,  which  plays  a  scarcely  perceptible  part  in  nature's 
economy.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  existence  of  such  a  tendency,  and 
the  warning  against  allowing  it  to  obscure  our  vision  is  legitimate.  But 
the  reader  misses  a  statement  of  the  exact  relation  between  what  is  will  in 
man  and  what  seems  will  in  nature  outside  him.  Does  human  volition 
M  within  a  larger  category,  or  is  man's  genetic  connection  to  be  ignored  ? 
In  the  pitiable  state  of  our  knowledge  concerning  any  other  part  of  the  uni- 
verse than  our  own  little  planet,  are  we  prepared  to  affirm  that  volition, 
even  of  the  kind  displayed  by  man,  is  such  a  quantite  negligeabU  in  the 
sum  of  things  ? 

A  convinced  opponent  of  all  scepticism  and  agnosticism,  the  author  sees 
in  the  quest  for  the  ultimate  reality  of  things  only  another  form  of  the  resort 
to  a  meta-em pineal  efficient  cause,  and  in  Spencer's  idea  of  the  Unknow- 
able essentially  the  same  demand  for  a  causation  not  warranted  by  scien . 
tific  observation.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  estimate  is  just  in 
either  case.  One  may  be  forced  by  what  seem  valid  considerations  to  the 
conclusion  ttiat  things  are  not  in  themselves  what  they  appear  to  our  senses, 
without  the  slightest  inclination  to  introduce  supra-mundane  causes.  It  is 
also  possible  to  recognize  no  other  efficient  cause  than  the  antecedent  in  an 
invariable  sequence,  and  yet  to  acknowledge  certain  inevitable  limitations 
of  our  knowledge.  While  dogmatism  is,  of  course,  out  of  place,  and  it  is 
as  presumptuous  to  affirm  that  man  will  never  know  as  to  declare  that 
he  will  know  what  at  present  eludes  the  grasp  of  his  mind,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  means  of  determining  how  far  the  vast  realms  which  to-day 
extend  beyond  the  reach  of  his  inquiring  intellect  n[iay  be  known  to  him  in 
coming  ages,  or  whether  to  the  end  of  his  existence  on  earth  he  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  baffled  by  problems  he  cannot  solve  and  aspects  of  reality  he 
may  not  know. 

Is  the  a  priori  method  inadmissible  in  dealing  with  the  phenomenal 
world  ?  Professor  Guastella  bars  it  out ;  and  there  is  much  force  in  his 
contention  that,  influenced  by  the  imposing  certainty  of  mathematical 
reasoning,  philosophers  have  sometimes  raised  a  fidse  and  inapplicable 
standard,  and  unconsciously  have  substituted  for  the  real  world  a  world  of 
their  own  creation.  The  inductive  method  has  been  the  great  instrument 
by  which  our  age  has  gained  its  peculiar  estimate  of  nature,  and  by  which 
its  validity  must  always  be  tested.  But  it  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  its 
significance  is  exaggerated,  when  the  deductive  method  is  declared  to  be 
wholly  out  of  place  in  the  natural  sciences.  The  two  methods  supplement 
each  other.  By  induction  the  hypothesis  is  suggested,  the  law  is  found  ; 
by  deduction  from  the  law,  facts  are  surmised,  predictions  are  made. 
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When  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  sun,  a 
new  chemical  element  of  a  certain  specific  gravity,  or  the  skeleton  of  a 
four-toed  horse  among  the  fossil  inclusions  of  a  certain  geological  stratum, 
is  predicted,  it  is  a  brilliant  deduction  from  a  law  whose  validity  is 
assumed.  When  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled,  the  confidence  in  the  law's 
validity  is  enhanced  by  the  possibility  of  such  a  priori  statement  of  fact. 

The  most  common  form  of  a  priori  reasoning  is  seen  in  the  deductions 
constantly  made  from  the  assumed  uniformity  of  nature.  This  grandest 
of  all  affirmations  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  our  limited  individual 
experience,  or  even  all  recorded  human  experience.  It  was  suggested  by 
experience,  but  no  human  experience  could  be  sufficient  to  prove  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  approves  itself  to  our  minds,  because  it  permits  us  to  pre- 
dict how  nature  will  behave.  There  was,  after  all,  a  soul  of  truth  in 
rationalism  that  must  not  be  allowed  to  perish.  No  departure  from  the 
realm  of  experience  is,  indeed,  implied  in  the  double  process  of  inferring 
general  laws  from  facts  observed  and  then  deducing  from  these  laws  new 
£acts.  For  the  apprehension  by  our  reason  of  a  rational  order  is  a  part  of 
our  experience,  and  the  deduction  does  not  become  absolutely  convincing 
until  the  fact  foreseen  is  actually  discovered. 

Professor  Guastella*s  treatment  of  dialectical  realism  is  vigorous  and 
elucidating.  Of  great  interest  is  the  conclusion  of  his  supplement  on  the 
immanence  of  the  Platonic  ideas.  Plato  complained  that  none  of  his  dis- 
ciples understood  his  teaching  as  to  the  ideas.  The  following  reason  is 
assigned  for  Aristotle's  uncertainty.  He  realized  that  the  Platonic  ideas 
could  only  be  conceived  as  separate  from  things,  and  that  consequently 
Plato's  hypothesis  of  their  immanence  was  a  logical  impossibility  and  a 
contradiction  ;  but  he  was  also  impressed  by  the  strong  efforts  of  his  teacher 
to  give  a  place  to  the  ideas  in  the  things  themselves  by  identifying  the 
former  with  the  attributes  of  the  latter.  He  remained  in  doubt,  because  the 
degree  of  psychological  reflection  necessary  to  solve  the  difficulty  was  not 
possible  to  attain,  even  by  an  Aristotle,  in  an  age  when  the  human  spirit 
was  just  beginning  seriously  to  contemplate  its  own  activities  and  nature. 

Professor  Guastella  is  a  clear  and  forceful  thinker,  and  the  lucidity  and 
strength  of  his  manner  of  writing  reflect  these  characteristics  of  his  thought. 
The  meaning  is  never  obscure  ;  the  style,  though  inclined  to  breadth,  is 
never  verbose  or  repetitious  ;  the  language  is  invariably  apt,  dignified,  and 
graceful.  It  is  with  profound  interest  we  look  forward  to  the  remaining 
parts  of  this  work.  Nathaniel  Schmidt. 

Cornell  University. 

Descartes:  His  Life  and   Times.     By   Elizabeth   S.   Haldane    New 
York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  1905.  —  pp.  xix,  398. 

The  issue  by  the  French  Academy  of  the  monumental  edition  of  Des- 
cartes's  works,  which  is  now  on  the  point  of  completion,  lends  additional 
interest  to  Miss  Haldane*  s  Life  of  the  philosopher.     Up  to  this  time  the 
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only  accounts  in  £nglish  that  contain  anything  more  than  a  mere  outline 
of  Descartes* s  life  and  activity  have  been  the  volume  in  "Blackwood's 
Philosophical  Classics  **  by  Professor  Mahaffy,  and  the  translation  of  Kuno 
Fischer's  Descartes  :  His  Life  and  Doctrine,     The  English  form  of  the 
latter*  s  work  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  Miss  Haldane,  as  also  Pro- 
fessor Torrey's  volume  of  selections  with  introductory  chapters  in  Sneath's 
••Series  of  Modem  Philosophers*'  (1892).      But  even  when  everything 
hitherto  existing  is  reckoned  in,  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  a  very  real 
need  of  a  new  and  more  complete  account  of  Descartes' s  life  and  work. 
Miss  Haldane's  book  seems  to  me  well-proportioned  and   well- written. 
The  most  recent  sources  of  information  have  been  utilized,  and  the  material 
arranged  in  clear  and  orderly  fashion.     The  accounts  of  the  philosophical 
standpoint  and  contents  of  the  important  works  are  clear,  coherent,  and 
well-suited  to  the  general  plan  and  purpose  of  the  volume,  which  is  intended 
quite  as  much  for  the  general  reader  as  for  the  special  student  of  philos- 
ophy.    The  book  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  real  and  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  philosophy.  J.  E.  C. 

Science  and  Idealism,     By  Hugo  Munsterberg.     Boston  and  New  York, 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Company,  1906. — pp.  vi,  71. 

This  little  book  gives  the  text  of  a  lecture  delivered  last  winter  before 
the  students  of  Yale  University.  In  it  Professor  Miinsterberg  indicates  in 
brief  compass  his  position  in  regard  to  certain  fundamental  philosophical 
problems,  restating  in  somewhat  popular  form  the  theories  of  the  relation 
of  science  to  experience,  and  of  the  classification  of  the  sciences,  which  are 
already  funiliar  to  readers  of  the  books  and  articles  which  he  has  published 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  form  of  this  presentation  is  admirably  clear 
and  direct.  Moreover,  it  is  throughout  dignified  and  earnest,  as  becomes 
an  address  on  serious  topics,  and  does  not  seek  to  gain  popularity  and  effec- 
tiveness by  the  adoption  of  slang  or  of  phrases  caught  up  from  the  man  on 
the  street.  In  these  respects,  at  least,  this  little  book  may  serve  as  a  model 
for  philosophical  writers  of  the  present  day. 

In  vigorous  terms  Professor  Miinsterberg  characterizes  the  current 
theories  of  relativity  and  prescribes  the  remedy.  "We  all  know  the  new 
sophists  who  to-day  call  themselves  empiriocriticists  and  humanists  and 
pragmatists.  With  them  belong  the  radical  '  empiricists '  and  the  '  rela- 
tivists *  and  the  '  aristocracists '  of  Germany  and  their  sympathizers  in 
England  and  America.  .  .  .  Free  agents  we  are,  they  acknowledge,  but 
free  agents  which  know  no  standards  and  absolute  values ;  and,  as  hap- 
pens so  often  in  transition  periods,  our  pragmatists  are  hardly  aware  of  their 
fittle  virtues,  but  make  a  boast  of  their  vices.  .  .  .  They  feel  the  Life, 
but  they  lack  the  Reason.  They  want  to  teach  us,  and  yet  warn  us  against 
the  belief  in  truth  ;  they  want  to  convince  us,  and  yet  assure  us  that  they 
have  no  convictions.  By  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  transcendental 
philosophy,  they  are  frightened  by  curious  caricatures  of  idealism.  .  .  . 
But  these  attacks,  well-known  for  two  thousand  years,  are  dangerous  no 
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longer,  as  the  world  knows  to-day  a  completely  safe  remedy  for  them  :  the 
unprejudiced  study  of  Kant  and  Fichte  **  (pp.  26-29).  Professor  Miinster- 
berg  might  have  added  the  study  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  of  Hegel  to  his 
prescription.  Indeed,  how  much  of  the  'originality*  of  the  present  day 
would  be  happily  destroyed  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy ! 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  dogmatic  tone  in  the  author's  criticisms, 
as  well  as  in  the  statement  of  his  own  views.  This  was  perhaps  unavoid- 
able on  the  present  occasion.  But  there  is  something  in  the  manner  as 
well  as  in  the  matter  of  Professor  Miinsterberg's  writing  which  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  Fichte,  the  master  whom  he  acknowledges.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  give  an  account  of  the  position  of  the  book.  As  readers  of  the 
Review  are  aware,  the  cornerstones  of  the  author's  theory  are  voluntarism 
and  the  system  of  absolute  values.  What  is  here  set  forth  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  statement  of  a  standpoint  and  a  summary  of  results.  A  new  book, 
however,  is  soon  to  be  published  by  the  author,  and  to  it  we  must  look  for 
the  systematic  exposition  and  support  of  the  views  here  summarily  stated. 

J.  E.  C. 

L attention,     (Biblioth^que  Internationale  de  psychologie  exp6rimentale.) 

Par  W.  B.  PiLLSBURY.     Paris,  Octave  Doin,  1906. — pp.  315. 

The  high  standard  of  excellence  set  by  the  previous  volumes  of  this  ser- 
ies has  been  fully  maintained  in  the  present  instance.  The  descriptive 
portions  of  the  text  are  presented  clearly  and  attractively,  and  the  numerous 
discussions  are  for  the  most  part  based  upon  sharply  stated  issues  and  con- 
ducted with  a  conservative  fairness  and  a  convincing  soundness.  The  volume 
succeeds  in  being  what  its  author  aimed  to  make  it,  a  comprehensive  and 
systematic  bringing  up  to  date  of  the  results  of  various  researches  on 
attention,  and  a  statement  of  a  theory  which  tries  to  ground  itself  solidly 
upon  the  facts.  A  refreshing  feature  of  the  book  is  that  the  descriptive 
analysis  is  directed  largely  to  the  familiar  happening^  of  every  day  life,  and 
not  primarily  to  the  more  artificial  experiences  of  the  laboratory.  These 
latter  facts,  however,  receive  abundant  recognition  in  the  sections  devoted 
to  theory. 

Abandoning  the  usual  classifications  of  the  textbooks.  Professor  Pills- 
bury  advances  at  once  to  an  analysis  of  the  results  themselves  which  the 
process  of  attention  secures.  Whether  the  primary  result  of  this  process 
is  to  be  described  as  a  heightening  of  intensity  or  as  an  increase  in  clear- 
ness, the  author  declares  it  impossible  to  determine  absolutely.  He  him- 
self leans  decidedly  to  the  latter  view. 

After  a  brief  description  of  the  motor  phenomena  accompanying  atten- 
tion, the  author  proceeds  in  the  third  chapter  to  prepare  the  way  for  his 
entire  subsequent  treatment  by  discussing  the  conditions  of  attention. 
These  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  objective  and  the  subjective.  The 
most  important  of  the  former  is  change  of  intensity.  The  subjective  condi- 
tions are  more  difficult  to  discover,  but  their  exposition  is  particularly  illu- 
minating and  characteristic.     What  we  shall  at  any  moment  select  from  the 
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vast  array  of  things  to  which  we  might  conceivably  attend,  is  determined 
not  only  by  some  actually  occurring  process  of  consciousness,  — as  when, 
for  example,  preference  for  one  of  two  competing  visual  fields  or  for  a  certain 
portion  of  a  complex  field,  is  given  by  the  presence  of  some  directing  image, 
—but  also  by  more  remote  though  no  less  influential  factors.  These  latter 
are  such  as  the  general  mental  attitude  of  the  moment,  as  determined  by 
one's  temporary  occupation  or  interests  ;  or  such  as  lie  much  more  remote 
from  the  present  and  include  the  numberless  effects  of  education,  of  past 
experience,  and  of  the  pressure  of  social  demands  ;  or,  lastly,  and  still  more 
remotely,  such  as  are  purely  hereditary,  a  simple  illustration  in  point  being 
the  compulsion  under  which  we  are  to  attend  to  moving  objects.  Here, 
as  I  have  indicated,  in  the  exposition  of  the  conditions  of  attention,  lies 
the  spirit  which  dominates  the  entire  volume, — the  contention  that  the 
subject-matter  of  our  attention,  whether  it  be  an  object  of  the  external 
world  or  an  image  called  up  by  association,  is  determined  in  large  measure 
by  the  past  history  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race. 

Neither  interest  nor  the  feeling  of  effort  are  to  be  made  special  condi- 
tions of  attention.  The  latter  is  rather  an  accompanying  phenomenon, 
the  former  a  term  that  includes  several  conditions  of  both  the  objective 
and  subjective  variety.  Apperception,  in  its  proper  use,  refers  simply  to 
the  iaxx  that  any  given  event  in  consciousness  would  have  been  different 
had  the  past  history  of  the  individual  been  other  than  it  actually  was. 

The  various  theories  of  attention  are  clearly  set  forth  and  are  criti- 
cised, one  and  all,  for  having  attempted  to  explain  the  entire  process  of 
attention  by  means  of  some  one  of  its  partial  aspects.  The  cerebral  side 
of  the  matter  b  admirably  set  forth,  and  the  decision  is  reached  that  the 
findings  of  both  anatomy  and  pathology  point  to  the  frontal  lobes  as 
the  seat  of  attention.  The  view  of  Exner  is  upheld,  against  those  of 
Muller  and  Wundt  respectively,  to  the  effect  that  the  activity  of  the  frontal 
lobes  is  one  both  of  reinforcement  and  of  inhibition,  and  not  either  of 
these  alone. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  reaffirms  his  view  that  there  is  but  one  variety 
of  attention,  and  that,  no  matter  what  its  manifestations,  it  is  always  to  be 
defined  as  an  increase  in  the  clearness  and  importance  of  a  mental  process, 
— whatever  this  process  may  chance  to  be, — which  becomes  for  the 
moment  the  center  of  consciousness. 

The  work  of  translation  seems  to  have  been  done  excellently,  and  the 
only  blemish  to  be  noted  is  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  typographical 
errors.  These  are  not  numerous  in  the  body  of  the  text,  but  their  con- 
spicuousness  in  the  citations  of  English  and  German  works,  both  in  the 
footnotes  and  in  the  otherwise  excellent  bibliography,  indicates  an  inex- 
cusable carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  proof-reader.  Errors  are  present 
in  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the  references  in  each  of  these  places. 

A.  H.  Pierce. 

SurrH  College. 
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Ober  die  Willenst&Hgkeit  und  das  Denken,     Von  Narziss  Aach.     Gdt- 

tingen,  Vanderhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1905.  — pp.  x,  294. 

This  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  experiments  which  have  for  the  first 
time,  so  the  author  asserts,  carried  out  the  program  implied  in  the  asser- 
tion of  Wundt  and  others  that  the  reaction  experiment  is  mainly  of  value 
for  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  carrying  on  controlled  introspection  of  the 
movement  complex.  It  is  an  investigation  of  reaction  times  in  which 
numerical  results  are  altogether  subordinated  to  the  self-observations  and 
to  deductions  from  observations.  Hardly  as  many  experiments  were  per- 
formed as  there  are  pages  in  the  book. 

Introspection  is  justified  theoretically  on  the  basis  of  G.  E.  Miiller*s 
Perseverationstendenz.  It  may  be  defined  as  the  observation  in  mem- 
ory after-image,  with  a  psychological  problem  in  mind,  of  a  process  that  has 
already  been  developed  with  another  problem  in  view. 

The  experiments  covered  the  entire  range  of  reaction  experiments: 
simple  sensory  and  motor  reactions,  the  various  types  of  cognition  reac- 
tions, choice  and  association  reactions,  with  some  added  forms  in  which 
free  choice  might  be  made  among  prearranged  groups  of  responses  or 
associations,  when  any  one  of  a  class  of  stimuli  was  shown.  It  will  be 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  review  to  mention,  even  briefly,  all  the 
important  results.     Three  may  be  selected  because  of  current  interest 

The  much  disputed  difference  between  the  sensory  and  motor  forms  of 
reaction  was  found  in  all  subjects  without  much  reference  to  the  mental 
type  of  the  observer.  The  difference  in  the  mental  attitude  that  occasions 
the  difference  in  time  is  not  one  of  kind  so  much  as  of  degree.  There  is 
never  obliviousness  of  the  one  process  when  the  other  is  present,  although 
the  consciousness  of  the  one  may  be  due  only  to  the  tendency  created  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  task  that  has  been  set.  In  each  case  the  nature  of  the 
conscious  preparation  is  the  same,  but  with  difference  of  emphasis.  The 
consciousness  is  always  of  stimulus  to  be  followed  by  reaction,  but  the 
author  distinguishes  nine  stages  of  relative  clearness  of  stimulus  and  re- 
sponse. There  is  never  attention  first  to  stimulus  and  then  to  movement, 
as  Wundt  has  claimed,  but  from  the  beginning  adjustment  is  always  to 
stimulus  with  the  purpose  of  responding. 

As  greater  and  greater  complexity  is  introduced  into  the  problem,  the 
adaptation  changes  its  character  rather  in  the  more  or  less  vaguely  ideated 
awareness  of  the  task  than  in  the  conscious  elements  proper.  The  time 
needed  for  response  becomes  greater  and  greater  as  the  expectation  of  the 
stimulus  becomes  less  definite  and  the  preparation  for  response  more  gen- 
eral. But  the  essential  character  of  the  adaptation  does  not  change. 
There  is  always  preparation  for  attention  to  one  of  several  stimuli  with 
awareness  of  the  task,  — viz.,  to  respond  with  some  one  of  several  move- 
ments. In  no  case  is  it  possible  to  distinguish  successive  phases  of  the  re- 
action process,  and  there  is  never  any  possibility  of  isolating  part  processes 
from  the  total  by  subtraction. 
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Dr.  Aach  devotes  much  space  to  a  consideration  of  the  actions  that 
seem  to  be  foreshadowed  by  no  conscious  processes,  and  to  mental  proc- 
esses that  run  their  course  without  discoverable  imagery.  These  are  found 
in  the  awareness  of  the  problem  without  the  slightest  representation  of  the 
movement  to  be  made,  and  the  appreciation  so  frequently  present  that 
there  is  something  we  should  recall  without  an  inkling  of  what  it  may  be. 
The  solution  offered  is  that  the  physiological  adaptation  that  corresponds 
to  the  task  has  some  vague  conscious  concomitants  that  constitute  what 
might  be  translated  as  a  non-ideational  consciousness  (unanschauliche 
Bramsstkeii), 

Throughout  the  entire  discussion  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance 
of  the  task  or  purpose  in  controlling  thought  and  action.  The  latter  part  of 
the  book,  which  is  devoted  more  strictly  to  thought,  ascribes  to  the  '  problem  * 
a  new  function,  for  concepts  and  abstraction  in  general  are  but  embodi- 
ments of  the  purpose,  as  a  dynamic  force. 

The  investigation  is  very  evidently  an  outgrowth  of  Kiilpe's  work  on  the 
effect  of  the  problem  in  determining  attention,  and  is  closely  related  to 
Watt's  investigation  of  the  influence  of  purpose,  in  the  control  of  associa- 
tion. 

While  we  may  occasionally  criticise  the  author  for  attempting  to  draw 
over-sharp  distinctions,  and  for  putting  new  facts  in  old  terms,  the  work  as 
a  whole  is  one  that  marks  a  decided  advance,  if  reaction  times  are  to  be- 
come instruments  for  the  analysis  of  consciousness  rather  than  specimens 
in  a  museum  of  mental  quantities. 

An  appendix  of  forty-five  pages  gives  the  results  of  an  elaborate  series 
of  tests  of  the  Hipp  chronoscope  that  should  stand  to  the  new  model  as 
Ku]pe*s  to  the  old.  W.  B.  Pillsbury. 

Ukivkrsity  of  Michigan. 
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LOGIC  AND  METAPHYSICS. 
Cher  naturwissenschaftliche  Hypothesen,     Emil  Koch.     V.  f.  w.   Ph., 

XXX,  2,  pp.  133-177. 

This  article  is  an  examination  of  those  characteristics  of  scientific 
hypotheses  which  are  of  psychological  interest.  Hypotheses  go  beyond 
the  given  facts,  by  assumptions  or  suppositions  which  fall  short  of  complete 
certainty.  Wilhelm  Ostwald  holds  that  his  energism  is  free  from  hypotheses 
and  deals  only  with  magnitudes  which  can  be  exhibited  and  measured  ;  he 
distinguishes  between  hypotheses  proper,  which  add  something  not  giren 
in  the  phenomenon,  and  such  abstractions  as  the  frictionless  fluids  and 
mass-points  of  mechanics,  which  simply  leave  out  part  of  the  phenomenon 
and  take  the  rest  as  essential.  Wolfgang  Ostwald  distinguishes  between 
theories,  which,  though  not  yet  proved,  are  capable  of  proof,  and  hypo- 
theses, which  are  wholly  or  in  part  incapable  of  proof  or  deduction  from  a 
higher  concept.  But  this  view  is  too  simple  for  the  facts.  The  presence 
of  such  higher  concepts  is  in  most  cases  doubtful,  and  even  when  present 
they  are  of  secondary  importance.  Moreover,  the  abstractions  of  me- 
chanics are  also  hypotheses  as  soon  as  they  are  regarded  as  '  pictures  *  of 
reality.  Neither  the  reduction  of  the  unknown  to  the  known,  nor  general- 
ization, nor  the  exhibition  of  logically  necessary  connections,  is,  as  such,  a 
satisfactory  characterization  of  hypotheses.  As  opposed  to  the  facts  given 
in  perception,  all  hypotheses  are  only  represented,  or  rather  capable  of 
representation  (vorstellbar),  predominantly  in  visual  terms.  They  picture 
to  the  eye  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  details  of  a  given  process,  and 
enable  us  to  '  see  through  *  it.  The  physicist  thinks,  not  of  sensations  of 
warm  and  cold,  but  of  divisions  on  the  scale  of  his  measuring-instrument, 
and  of  molecular  vibrations  which  he  can  clearly  picture.     Other  scientific 
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hypotheses,  such  as  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  and  the  theories  of  ions, 
electrons,  mass,  force,  and  the  like,  make  equally  great  use  of  visual  rep- 
resentations. Where  this  capability  of  visual  representation  is  lacking,  we 
have  such  verbal  or  paraphrasing  hypotheses  as  those  of  vital  force,  the 
vis  dormitiva  of  opium,  etc.  The  visual  image  may  have  indifferently  any 
desired  localization  with  reference  to  the  thinker.  It  may  represent  a  small 
object,  such  as  a  vibrating  molecule,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  or  a  large 
object,  such  as  a  planet,  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  It  may  be  of  a  very 
fragmentary  and  schen[iatic  character,  especially  where  the  object  pictured 
is  a  complicated  process  extending  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  A 
periodic  motion,  for  example,  may  be  represented  by  a  wave  or  sine  curve, 
which  exhibits  all  the  different  stages  at  once,  in  spatial  instead  of  temporal 
terms  ;  or  cause  and  effect  may  come  to  be  thought  of  as  simultaneous,  two 
*  sides  'of  a  single  feet.  The  relative  difficulty  of  mentally  picturing  motion 
led  in  the  early  history  of  the  sciences  to  a  preference  for  explaining  phe- 
nomena statically.  Description  brings  out  the  perceptual  elements  in  the 
object  described,  while  explanation  goes  beyond  what  is  given  in  perception. 
Mach  calls  explanation  merely  'indirect  description,'  and  holds  that  it 
must  ultimately  be  reduced  to  ordinary  or  *  direct '  description,  free  from 
added  hypothetical  elements  ;  but  such  an  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  '  description '  obliterates  the  essential  distinction  between  the  two 
processes.  Explanation  does  not,  however,  give  to  knowledge  a  '  higher 
value '  ;  the  '  necessity '  of  scientific  thought  seems  to  depend,  not  on 
'laws'  or  'organization,'  but  on  the  consciousness  of  a  compulsion 
{Zwangsbewusstsein),  due  to  a  definite  expectation  based  on  habit,  or  on  a 
clear  and  detailed  representation  of  the  elements  (/.  g,,  molecular  move- 
ments) involved  in  the  given  process.  The  terms  '  theory '  and  '  hy- 
pothesis '  are  often  used  as  synonymous.  Some  writers  distinguish  them  by 
saying  that  theories  deal  with  relations  that  actually  can,  and  presumably 
in  due  time  will  be  given  in  experience,  whereas  hypotheses  offer  no  pros- 
pect of  such  experimental  verification  ;  other  writers  say  that  theories  unify 
and  systematize  a  wide  range  of  facts,  while .  hypotheses  are  only  prelimi- 
nary stages  in  the  development  of  theories,  the  theory  being  the  end  and 
the  hypothesis  the  means.  On  the  view  here  presented,  a  theory  is  a  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  represent  the  facts  with  quantitative  exactness,  making 
the  simplest  possible  qualitative  assumptions.  Both  hypotheses  and  expe- 
rienced facts  are  in  a  sense  subordinate  to  theory,  which  uses  both  with  the 
greatest  freedom.  F.  D.  Mitchell. 

Psychologische  Prinzipienjragen,     H.  Cornelius.     Z.  f.  Psych.,  XLII.  6, 

pp.  401-413  ;    XLIII,  I  and  2,  pp.  18-39. 

I.  Psychology  and  the  Theory  of  Knowledge,  — The  charges  of  Husserl 
against  the  writer's  epistemological  formulation  of  psychology  are  nullified 
when  the  essential  identity  of  the  '  Phanomenologie '  of  the  former  and  the 
so-called  *  Psychologismus '  of  the  latter  is  recognized.     The  reproach  of  a 
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biological  derivation  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  holds  as  little  against  the 
one  as  against  the  other  system.  The  two  are  in  virtual  accord  in  repu- 
diating the  claims  of  a  causal  psychology,  and  in  demanding  a  derivation 
of  epistemology  from  the  immediately  given  of  experience.  While  thus  at 
one  in  methodological  principle,  the  writers  are  at  variance  on  certain 
points.  Husserl  inconsistently  (and  unjustifiably,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer)  maintains  the  impossibility  of  deriving  principles  of  universal 
validity  from  experiential  data,  an  assumption  no  less  damaging  to  his  own 
than  to  the  writer's  system.  Again,  while  nominally  adopting  the  principle 
of  '  Voraussetzungslosigkeit,*  according  to  which  all  assumptions  which 
cannot  be  '  phenomenologically  *  realized  are  to  be  repudiated,  in  practice 
Husserl  deviates  widely  from  this  standard.  Thirdly,  where  Husserl  would 
exclude  from  epistemological  research  all  genetic  reference,  Cornelius 
maintains  that  all  fruitfril  investigations  of  meanings  must  include  a  regres- 
sion to  their  data  of  origin  in  the  immediate.  Here,  again,  Husserl* s  posi- 
tion is  tenable  only  against  a  psychology  of  the  causal  type,  against  a 
causal  rather  than  a  genetic  analysis.  Lastly,  since  the  investigation  of 
the  concept  of  the  physical  world  and  of  the  validity  of  our  judgments  upon 
it  lies  within  the  sphere  of  the  theory  of  knowledge,  Husserl* s  contention 
that  the  solution  of  metaphysical  problems  lies  outside  the  province  of 
epistemology  is  unwarranted. 

II.  The  Material  of  Phenomenology,  —  The  material  available  to  the  psy- 
chologist in  elaborating  the  science  of  principles  consists  in  the  immediately 
given,  the  indisputable  and  presuppositionless,  of  our  psychological  life. 
This  material,  Husserl  and  the  writer  agree,  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  a 
mere  manifold  of  separate  and  individual  experiences.  The  facts  of  con- 
sciousness which  give  us  cognizance  of  the  coherence  of  experience,  e,  g,, 
the  '  Gestaltqualit^en '  of  Ehrenfels,  are  no  less  immediately  given  than 
the  part-processes  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  sense-experience  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  physical  object ;  neither  are  the  two  to  be 
r^;arded  merely  as  different  aspects,  subjective  and  objective,  of  the  same 
experience.  The  distinction  is  that  of  immediate  and  mediate,  in  the 
ofnnion  of  the  writer.  Husserl,  however,  introduces  a  difference  in  kind, 
as  between  experience  and  the  knowledge  of  experience,  describing  the 
former  in  terms  totally  foreign  to  the  spirit  and  method  of  phenomenology. 
Thus  the  statement  that  in  any  experience  the  component  parts  and  abstract 
moments,  however  unorganized  at  the  time,  are  themselves  experienced, 
evidently  involves  either  a  doubtful  recourse  to  the  concept  of  the  subcon- 
scious (unbemerktes),  or  a  hopeless  confusion  of  the  immediately  given  with 
attributes  assigned  to  it  by  subsequent  reflection.  Further,  knowledge  is 
characterized  by  Husserl  as  an  '  intentional  act  *  by  which  experience  must 
be  assimilated  before  it  can  become  '  Bemerken '  or  *  Wahmehmen.'  Not 
only  would  such  a  doctrine,  rigidly  applied,  reduce  knowledge  to  an  infinite 
regress,  but  this  cleavage  of  consciousness  (already  defined  as  conscious 
content)  into  content  and  act,  is  itself  self-contradictory.      Secondly,  no 
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distinctive  conscious  quality  by  which  intentional  experience  or  act  can  be 
differentiated  from  mere  experiences  or  content  is  or  can  be  offered.  The 
arbitrary  separation  of  the  two  is  based  on  a  £adlacious  conception  of  per- 
ception (  WdhmehmetC)  as  *  intentional  *  reference  of  sensation  to  an  object. 

E.  Murray. 

Kanfs  Antithesis  of  Dogmatism  and  Criticism,     A.  O.  Lovejoy.     Mind, 
No.  58,  pp.  191-214. 

In  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  Kant  claims  to  establish  criticism  as 
opposed  to  dogmatism  as  the  only  true  and  possible  method  of  philos- 
ophy. He  formulates  his  method  in  opposition  to  the  rationalistic  systems 
of  Leibniz  and  Wolff.  This  article  purposes  to  show  that  neither  his- 
torically nor  critically  is  Kant's  philosophy  so  revolutionary  or  important ; 
that  there  is  little  absolutely  original  in  his  work.  He  failed  to  hold  clearly 
in  mind  the  systems  of  his  predecessors,  he  overlooked  the  very  basis  in 
thought  of  all  metaphysical  reasoning,  and  never  recognized  that  his  most 
important  teaching  regarding  causality  was  in  fact  borrowed  from  the  '  dog- 
matism* of  Wolff.  The  weakness  of  the  rationalists  he  finds  in  their  sup- 
posed passion  to  find  for  every  conditioned  an  unconditioned,  and  so 
complete  the  unity  of  knowledge.  But  history  shows  us  rather  a  passion, 
not  for  completeness  in  the  conception  of  the  world  of  experience  and  its 
conditions,  but  for  consistency  and  coherence  in  that  conception.  Phi- 
losophical advance  has  followed  a  method  founded  on  the  principle  of  con- 
tradiction and  its  corollaries.  Leibniz,  Wolff,  and  Baumgarten  were  most 
explicit  regarding  the  criterion  of  a  priori  knowledge,  viz.,  the  compossi- 
bility  of  concepts.  It  is  true  that  Leibniz  made  all  judgments  in  a  sense 
analytical,  but  he  yet  recognized  the  same  distinction  as  Kant  between 
analytic  and  synthetic  judgments.  In  an  a  priori  judgment,  the  subject 
would  be  inconceivable  without  its  predicate  ;  in  a  posteriori xtz&ovciXi%,  the 
inclusion  of  the  predicate  is  purely  accidental.  The  a  priori  judgments 
Leibniz  called  identical,  but  identical  judgments  were  not  merely  tauto- 
logical. There  are  those  whose  opposite  can  be  seen  to  involve  contradic- 
tion by  an  explanation  of  the  whole  implicit  connotation  of  the  terms 
involved,  showing  that  the  two  notions  are  'incompossible.*  It  is  these 
which  constitute  the  substance  of  our  demonstrative  knowledge,  and  especi- 
ally of  metaphysics.  One  blunder  in  Leibniz  we  must  still  acknowledge : 
since  demonstration  consists  only  in  definition,  /.  ^.,  analysis,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  demonstrating  synthetic  truths  ;  we  can  find  no  really  instruc- 
tive logical  relations.  So  Leibniz  destroyed  the  possibility  of  constructive 
metaphysics,  though  he  intended  no  such  result.  He  in  fact  left  the  prob- 
lem to  Wolff  and  Baumgarten,  who  did  indeed  make  a  preliminary  investi- 
gation of  the  power  of  thought  before  attempting  to  found  a  metaphysic. 
Still  Kant  charges  his  predecessors  with  dogmatism.  Interest  centers 
about  the  principle  of  contradiction,  yet  Kant  himself  certainly  recognized 
it  as  an  absolute  criterion  of  the  nature  of  reality.  ^  Did  he  accept  the  prin- 
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ciple  only  in  a  restricted  sense  ?  He  is  not  clear ;  he  writes  as  if  he  had 
read  nothing  in  German  philosophy  since  Leibniz,  and  only  a  part  of 
Leibniz.  If  Kant  had  grasped  the  Wolffian  distinction  of  a  priori  judg- 
ments/^r  essentialia  and  a  priori  judgments  per  a f/riduUt,  we  cannot  see 
why  he  might  not  have  accepted  the  Wolffian  method.  He  finds  the 
stronghold  for  his  antithesis  of  dogmatism  and  criticism  in  the  reine  An- 
schauung;  but  this  is  a  logical  chimera,  and,  even  if  true,  is  not  essential  to 
the  proof  of  the  logical  validity  of  synthetical  judgments  a  priori.  He 
limits  knowledge  to  objects  of  possible  experience,  but  does  not  so  distin- 
guish dogmatism  and  criticism,  while  his  position  that  no  reality  can  pos- 
sess the  formal  character  of  Undenklichkeit,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Leibniz 
and  Wolff.  Margaret  K.  Strong. 

Les  premiers  mots  de  la  these  id}aliste,     A.  Binet.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXI,  6, 
pp.  599-618. 

This  article,  as  its  title  suggests,  is  a  criticism  in  limine  of  the  idealistic 
theory.  Throughout  the  discussion,  the  author  has  in  mind  Strong's  book. 
Why  the  Mind  Has  a  Body,  which  he  considers  a  very  clear  and  logical 
expression  of  the  idealistic  system.  In  considering  Strong's  physiological 
argument,  Binet  agrees  with  him  in  his  strictly  scientific  discussion  of  the 
problem ;  for  there  he  is,  the  author  asserts,  on  the  solid  ground  of  ex- 
perience. But  when  Strong,  arguing  from  the  philosophical  validity  of  the 
facts  of  optics,  holds  that  the  object  of  which  I  am  immediately  conscious 
cannot  be  the  object  which  acts  on  my  senses  and  calls  forth  the  perceptual 
brain-event,  but  can  at  most  be  a  mental  duplicate  of  that  object,  Binet 
parts  company  with  him,  and  perceives  in  the  last  part  of  such  an  asser- 
tion a  fatal  error.  For,  he  maintains,  the  fact  that  the  cerebral  state 
does  not  resemble  the  perception  does  not  prove  that  the  perception  is 
mental  rather  than  physical.  Likewise,  Strong  is  guilty  of  error  in  his 
metaphysical  argument ;  there  he  allows  himself  to  be  misled  by  his  meta- 
phorical terms,  which,  if  thought  out  in  detail,  lead  to  naive  realism.  By 
his  criticism  Binet  believes  that  he  has  destroyed  the  point  of  departure  of 
the  idealistic  theory.  G.  W.  Cunningham. 

La  commodite  scientifique  et  ses  consequences.     J.  Sageret.     Rev.  Ph., 
XXXI,  7,  pp.  32-52. 

In  his  works.  La  science  et  V hypothese  and  La  valeur  de  la  science,  Poin- 
car6  has  introduced  the  term  commodite  into  the  expression  of  scientific 
principles.  The  present  article  is  an  attempt  to  justify  such  a  procedure, 
and  to  show  how  it  makes  more  precise  the  idea  of  science  held  by  Auguste 
Corote  and  the  Positivists.  By  an  examination  of  the  Euclidian  geometry, 
and  by  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  theories  of  Riemann  and  Lobachewsky, 
the  author  concludes  that  the  former  is  relative  and  depends  upon  our  rela- 
tion to  the  external  world  ;  change  either  the  sense  of  man  or  the  universe 
in  which  he  finds  himself,  and  the  geometry  of  Euclid  will  also  change. 
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Likewise  the  revolution  of  the  earth  is  forced  upon  us  only  by  our  present 
mental  environment ;  to  affirm  that  the  earth  does  not  revolve  is  simply  to 
close  one's  eyes  to  the  inheritance  of  the  human  race.  There  is  no  absolute 
necessity;  and  so  Poincar6's  notion,  which  means  only  necessary  and 
progressive  adaptation,  is  a  happy  one  for  science  and  for  philosophy  as 
well.  It  also  demands  a  separation  between  mathematics  and  the  other 
sciences,  as  is  evident  in  an  extended  survey  of  the  so-called  mathematical 
laws ;  for  these  are  not  attained  by  approximation  as  are  the  laws  of  the 
other  sciences  which  never  reach  definitive  perfection.  Further,  this  sepa- 
ration is  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  mathematics  is  a  means 
and  not  an  end  for  knowledge.  Thus,  in  the  author's  opinion,  Poincar6 
has  completed  the  good  work  begun  by  Auguste  Comte,  the  attempt  to 
express  the  idea  of  science  in  a  definitive  manner. 

G.  W.  Cunningham. 

The  New  Realism  and  the  Old  Idealism.    J.  S.  Mackenzie.     Mind,  No. 

59»  PP-  308-329. 

Two  formidable  antagonists  to  British  Idealism  have  recently  arisen. 
Pragmatism  and  Realism.  The  former  emphasizes  the  voUtional  aspect  of 
consciousness  and  make  the  world  a  subjective  construction.  For  the 
latter,  the  world  is  a  datum,  though  not  in  the  crude  sense  of  early  Greek 
philosophy,  or  of  the  more  refined  common  sense  theories.  G.  E.  Moore, 
a  representative  leader  of  the  realistic  movement,  argues  against  Idealism : 
(i)  that  it  cannot  be  proved  apart  from  the  doctrine  that  '  esse  is  percipi*  ; 
and  (2)  that  it  is  paradoxical  in  relation  to  concrete  experience,  (i)  On  the 
contrary,  the  principle  that  *  esse  is  percipi*  is  refuted  as  much  by  Idealism 
as  by  Realism,  though  in  a  different  way.  Realism  maintains  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  things  and  our  consciousness  of  them,  and  affirms  of  the 
world  of  meaning  a  reality  distinct  from  the  world  of  direct  experience. 
Thus,  every  object  in  consciousness,  whether  a  material  thing,  a  feeling,  or 
a  universal,  has  independent  reality.  It  is  true  that  many  idealists  have 
over-emphasized  the  subjective  aspect  of  their  philosophy,  but  still  reality 
for  the  idealist  is  not  the  merely  perceived.  It  is  the  concrete  whole ;  the 
part  has  a  partial  reality  in  virtue  of  its  place  within  the  whole.  The  world 
of  meaning  is  thus  constantly  interpreted  in  relation  to  the  world  of  psy- 
chical fact,  and  not  as  opposed  to  it.  Realism  creates  a  dualism  by  holding 
the  two  worlds  apart.  Idealism  offers  the  only  proof  possible  for  a  philosoph- 
ical theory — that  of  making  the  universe  intrinsically  intelligible.  (2) 
The  idealist  denies  that  his  theory  involves  the  paradox  of  reducing  con- 
crete experience  to  illusion.  The  world  of  meaning  essentially  goes  be- 
yond the  world  of  fact.  To  show  that  things  are  more  than  they  seem  is 
as  characteristic  of  every  day  knowledge  as  of  speculative  notions.  Inter- 
pretation is  not  denial  of  reality. 

M.  W.  Sprague. 
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Pragmatism  and  Pseudo- Pragmatism.     F.  C.  S.  Schiller.     Mind,  No. 

59.  PP-  375-39»- 

In  answer  to  the  charge  made  by  the  author  that  A.  £.  Taylor  had 
inconsistently  embodied  pragmatic  conceptions  in  his  system  of  absolutism, 
the  latter  made  rejoinder  that  the  alleged  indebtedness  to  pragmatism  was 
due  to  misinterpretation.  But  Taylor's  explanation  of  the  points  at  issue 
removed  the  doubt  as  to  his  intention,  not  as  to  the  logical  justification  of 
his  employment  of  certain  concepts.  The  main  points  in  which  Taylor 
fails  to  be  a  consistent  absolutist  are  as  follows :  He  employs  the  cate- 
gories of  purpose  and  teleology ;  he  recognizes  •  instinctive  *  demands 
of  the  intellect ;  he  admits  postulates,  not  axioms,  as  basal  to  science 
(excepting  metaphysics  and  arithmetic)  ;  he  sometimes  regards  thought  as 
an  intermediary  function,  and  objects  to  studying  the  knowing  faculty  apart 
from  the  content  of  knowledge ;  he  maintains  an  empiricist  criterion  of 
ultimate  truth  in  addition  to  his  rationalistic  criterion.  Moreover,  he  fails 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  pragmatic  test  of  truth,  assuming  that 
two  practically  equivalent  assertions  are  regarded  as  meaningless,  whereas 
they  are  regarded  simply  as  meaning  the  same.  He  misunderstands 
*  practice,'  which  is  not  independent  of  '  theory '  for  the  pragmatist.  Both 
are  relative  to  thought-purposiveness.  He  furnishes  certain  illustrations  of 
'  useless '  knowledge  (from  the  fields  of  mathematics  and  metaphysics), 
and  challenges  a  pragmatic  interpretation,  which  is  successfully  forth-com- 
ing. Taylor  evinces  another  misunderstanding  in  his  false  distinction 
between  psychological  effects  and  logical  consequences.  The  former 
include  the  latter,  which  are  differentiated  by  purposive  selection.  The 
logical  is  a  valuable  psychological  product. 

M.  W.  Sprague. 

The  Experimental  Theory  of  Knowledge.     John  Dewey.     Mind,  No.  59, 
pp.  293-308. 

Like  anything  else,  a  cognition  must  have  characteristic  describable 
features.  Analysis  of  a  typical  case  leads  the  author  to  definition.  Take 
the  case  of  an  odor  which  leads  to  the  plucking  and  enjoyment  of  a  rose. 
Every  event  in  the  series  is  in  consciousness.  But  if  the  odor  is  mere  odor, 
unaccompanied  by  anticipation  of  its  fulfillment,  the  experience  is  merely 
serial  and  no  cognitive  element  enters.  This  denies  the  truth  of  identify- 
ing presence  in  consciousness  with  knowledge,  and  af^rms  the  separation 
of  being  from  knowing.  But,  with  the  completion  of  the  series,  the  smell 
is  transformed.  It  has  the  retrospective  aspect  of  having  excited  activity 
and  produced  gratification.  It  has  gained  meaning,  but  this  is  not  yet 
knowledge.  This  point  is  fundamental.  Knowledge  is  essentially  not 
the  experience  of  fulfillment,  but  the  experience  of  intentions  of  fulfillment. 
Suppose  the  same  odor  is  experienced  later.  It  now  means  an  activity 
culminating  in  a  rose.  The  experience  is  cognitional.  Generalizing,  we 
arrive  at  the  following  definition  :  An  experience  is  a  knowledge,  if  in  its 
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quaU  there  is  an  experienced  distinction  and  connection  of  two  elements 
of  the  foUowiJig  sort.  One  means  or  intends  the  presence  of  the  other  in 
the  same  fashion  in  which  itself  is  already  present,  while  the  other  is  that 
which,  while  not  present  in  the  same  fashion,  must  become  so  present  if 
the  meaning  or  intention  of  its  companion  or  yoke-fellow  is  to  be  fulfilled 
through  an  operation  it  sets  up.  Two  types  of  knowledge  are  involved 
here  :  knowledge  as  anticipatory  meaning  and  knowledge  as  assurance. 
The  latter  is  the  former  successfully  realized.  The  odor,  as  meaning  rose, 
is  fulfilled  in  the  real  rose.  The  odor,  however,  may  turn  out  not  to  mean 
rose,  but  something  else.  Here  is  the  starting  point  of  science.  Refuted 
meanings  demand  criticism.  The  fulfiUment  or  non-fulfillment  of  intended 
meaning  becomes  in  deliberate  scientific  reflection  the  instnunent  of  criti- 
cism and  evaluation.  The  success  of  conscious  endeavor  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  meanings  employed  ;  hence  the  impartial  scientific  evalu- 
ation of  meanings  is  of  dominating  importance.  Truth  is  the  experienced 
relation  between  intended  meaning  and  realization  of  the  meaning  through 
its  own  natural  operation.  This  relationship  is  central  for  will  and 
endeavor.  The  absolutist  theory  hypostatizes  this  abstraction  into  real 
being,  and  destroys  the  truth  of  concrete  things. 

M.  W.  Sprague. 

Realism  and  Pragmatism,     B.  H.  Bode.     J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci.  Meth., 
Ill,  15.  pp.  393-401. 

The  distinction  usually  drawn  between  sensation  and  thought,  '  ac- 
quaintance-with '  and  *  knowledge-about, '  is  that  in  the  former  the  object 
of  awareness  is  supposed  to  be  a  modification  of  the  conscious  state,  while 
in  the  latter  it  is  not.  Among  contemporary  realists,  the  contention  is 
whether  these  are  distinct  and  irreducible  forms  of  knowing,  or  whether  all 
knowing  can  be  reduced  to  the  type  of  'knowledge-about.*  In  any  of 
these  forms,  however,  realism  fails  to  make  out  a  case ;  and  pragmatism 
then  offers  its  services  as  mediator.  Pragmatism  finds  the  element  of 
truth  in  the  realism  of  Hobhouse  to  be  its  recognition  of  an  element  or 
factor  in  experience  other  than  representative  knowing ;  and  in  that  of 
Woodbridge  and  Montague  to  be  the  doctrine  that  consciousness  is  not 
substantive  or  adjectival  but  relational.  Pragmatism  attempts  this  mediaton 
by  holding  that  physical  world  and  experiencing  individual  are  terms  of 
purely  functional  import.  But  its  endeavor  to  derive  both  sense  and 
thought  from  a  more  fundamental  category,  though  suggestive,  is  no 
more  successful  than  the  attempts  already  noted  to  reduce  all  '  acquaint- 
ance-with'  to  the  category  of  *  knowledge-about.  *  The  contention  of  the 
present  paper  is  that,  though  the  view  of  knowing  as  two-fold  in  form  is 
not  necessarily  final,  it  is  more  adequate  than  those  which  have  been 
offered  as  substitutes. 

Mattie  Alexander  Martin. 
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Les  objections  au  monism,     Ffeux  Le  Dantec.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXI,  8,  pp. 
113-135  ;  XXXI,  9,  pp.  260-282. 

It  is  not  ordinarily  for  scientific  reasons  that  one  opposes  monism.  One 
follows  the  logic  of  feeling.  The  thesis  of  present  day  monism  b  this  : 
Nothing  of  which  man  is  conscious  takes  place  without  a  change  in  some- 
thing that  is  susceptible  of  measure.  The  aim  of  monism  is  to  succeed  in 
measuring  those  modifications  which  no  one  can  to-day  measure.  The 
thesis  of  the  dualists  is  this  :  The  human  machine  functions  according  to 
the  laws  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  physiology  ;  but  it  is  directed  by  the 
soul,  which  acts  arbitrarily.  If  a  machine  analogous  to  the  phonograph, 
a  *phrenograph,*  had  been  invented,  the  record  of  mental  states  and  proc- 
esses could  be  made.  Even  if  this  machine  were  invented,  no  one,  it  is 
true,  would  be  able  to  know  the  mental  states  of  the  person  observed  any 
more  than  the  physicist,  who  sees  the  sinuous  line  on  the  wax  cylinder  of 
the  phonograph,  hears  the  piece  of  music  traced  by  that  line.  It  is  the 
reversibility  of  the  phonograph  which  proves  the  relation  between  the 
sinuous  line  and  the  musical  air.  The  piece  of  music  is  a  vibratory  move- 
ment measured  directly  by  the  human  ear  and  the  sinuous  line  on  the 
record  is  that  movement  measured  indirectly  by  means  of  the  registering 
cylinder.  Sound  is  an  epiphenomenon  of  the  vibratory  movements  of 
the  air  which  are  called  sonorous.  If  the  hypothetical  phrenograph  could 
record  the  movements  which  accompany  thought  in  the  human  brain, 
one  would  be  justified  in  considering  consciousness  an  epiphenomenon 
connected  with  the  measurable  phenomena  which  the  machine  had  regis- 
tered, just  as  sound  is  an  epiphenomenon  for  a  deaf  man  who  is  dealing 
with  acoustics.  The  most  serious  objection  to  monism  grows  out  of  the 
verdict  it  gives  regarding  free  will.  Monism  is  rejected  on  account  of 
its  logical  consequences.  Monism  holds  that  psychologists  study,  only 
with  a  diflferent  method,  phenomena  of  the  same  order  as  those  which 
physiologists  study.  The  translation  into  the  language  of  physiology  of 
hxxs  of  the  psychic  order  is  not  only  valuable,  but  indispensable.  It  is 
because  a  man  knows  only  subjectively  his  cerebral  changes  and  ignores 
the  oxygen,  food,  etc.,  which  make  for  the  determination  of  his  acts  that 
be  believes  that  he  acts  by  himself  alone.  Men  are  thus  like  puppets 
having  wheels  concealed  within  which  are  moved  by  strings  visible  with- 
out. The  wheels  represent  the  peculiarities  of  the  cerebral  structures  and 
the  strings  represent  exterior  agents  (oxygen,  food,  temperature,  etc.).  The 
conscious  puppet  knows  the  wheels,  but  is  ignorant  of  the  strings  ;  he 
thinks  himself  free.  The  outside  observer,  on  the  contrary, sees  the  strings 
and  not  the  wheels.  The  biologist-monist  aims  to  take  into  account  the 
wheels  and  the  strings.  Monism  rests  unassailable  behind  the  precise 
definition.  Nothing  takes  place  of  which  man  is  conscious  without  a 
change  in  something  susceptible  of  measure. 

Frank  B.  Crandall. 
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Space  and  Reality,     John  E.  Boodin.     J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci.  Meth., 
Ill,  20,  pp.  533-539 ;  22,  pp.  589-599- 

The  first  part  of  this  discussion  falls  under  the  caption  of  Ideal  or  Serial 
Space.  The  a  priori  of  Kant  has,  since  Spencer,  been  translated  into 
biological  terms,  though  Spencer  failed  to  see  that  we  inherit  tendencies, 
not  axioms.  The  content  of  our  space  perception,  in  so  far  as  it  exists,  is 
probably  concomitant  with  the  going  on  of  the  growth  process,  determined 
by  the  phylogenetic  tendencies  and  intra-  and  extra-organic  stimuli.  What 
actual  content  there  is  must  be  determined  by  statistical  inquiry  and  not 
a  priori.  Geometrical  construction  is  found  to  be  a  matter  of  logic  and  to 
be  conducted  as  any  free  logical  inquiry ;  but  the  ideals  of  mathematics, 
as  other  ideals,  seem  to  have  a  phylogenetic  basis.  The  conception  of 
space  as  perspective  is  valid,  if  regarded  as  phenomenal ;  but,  when  trans- 
lated into  terms  of  absolute  idealism,  space  loses  its  significance.  The 
second  part  of  this  discussion  is  devoted  to  Real  Space.  The  space  zero 
is  a  real  nothing  which  conditions  not  only  subjective  construction,  but 
real  action  as  well.  This  conception  saves  us  from  the  absurdity  of  regard- 
ing space  both  as  serial  and  as  real,  as  our  construction  and  as  condition- 
ing the  world  of  processes.  It  admits  the  conclusions  of  idealism  so  far 
as  they  go  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  justice  to  the  surd  which  realism 
has  always  felt  to  remain.  In  explaining  motion,  empty  space  makes  it 
possible  to  abstract  from  bodies  and  resistance.  It  also  gives  us  the  pos- 
sibility of  objective  distance,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  property  of 
things,  and  yet  conditions  the  actions  of  things.  Most  important  of  all, 
this  conception  of  space  satisfies  the  criterion,  that  those  conditions  which 
limit  and  must  be  taken  account  of  in  the  realization  of  purpose,  must 
themselves  be  real.  Mattie  Alexander  Martin. 

Necessite  de  la  metaphysique,     V.    Ermoni.      Rev.    N6o-Sc.,    XIII,    3, 
pp.  229-245. 

Metaphysics  is  not  dead,  but  is  the  vital  principle  of  all  philosophy.  By 
a  strange  fatality,  Kant,  with  a  mind  strongly  metaphysical,  dealt  the  most 
terrible  blow  to  metaphysics  by  declaring  its  object  unknowable.  This  gap 
he  attempted  to  fill  by  an  appeal  to  practical  reason  ;  but  his  successors 
have  shown  such  an  appeal  unwarranted,  and  have  expelled  metaphysics 
from  this  asylum.  Positivism  rejects  metaphysics  as  incompatible  with  its 
method,  while  phenomenalism,  in  the  suppression  of  the  noumenon,  the 
Absolute,  suppresses  also  true  metaphysics.  Two  considerations,  however, 
go  to  prove  the  necessity  of  metaphysics.  Metaphysics  plays  a  normative 
r61e,  because  it  systematizes  and  coordinates  all  our  knowledge.  It  is  also 
explicative.  It  seeks  in  the  invisible  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  visible,  in 
the  insensible  that  of  the  sensible,  in  the  spiritual  that  of  the  material,  in 
the  transcendent  that  of  the  empirical.  Positivism  declares  that  human 
knowledge  is  limited  to' facts  established  by  experience.  But  in  establish- 
ing this  theory  of  knowledge,  one  leaves  the  field  of  facts  to  enter  that  of 
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principles  and  ideas.  Positivism  is  a  partisan  of  universal  determinism  ; 
the  latter  holds  that  all  phenomena  are  necessarily  bound  one  to  another, 
that  they  unfold  inevitably,  that  the  consequent  has  its  reason  for  being  in 
the  antecedent.  But  has  one  established  this  relation  empirically  ?  In  the 
effort  to  explain,  there  has  been  recourse  to  this  hidden  bond,  which  is  a 
metaphysical  element.  Agnosticism,  positivism  under  a  different  name, 
claims  that  the  Absolute  is  unknowable  ;  but  this,  its  fundamental  dogma, 
b  a  metaphysical  principle.  All  these  tendencies  are,  at  bottom,  meta- 
physical tendencies ;  all  these  efforts  converge  towards  the  metaphysical 
solution.  In  conclusion,  metaphysics  is  necessary  to  philosophical  dis- 
ciplines ;  philosophy  can  no  more  live  without  metaphysics  than  the  human 
body  without  respiration.  Mattie  Albxander  Martin. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 
Qu^est-ce  qu^utu  passion  t    Th.  Ribot.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXI,  5,  pp.  472- 

498. 

The  origin  of  passion  is  internal  and  external,  but  the  influence  of  the 
external  as  a  cause  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  internal  tendency. 
Passion,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  largely  a  matter  of  physiological  constitu- 
tion. The  sign  of  a  surcharge  of  energy,  it  may  be  directed  to  a  goal  acci- 
dentally provided.  It  differs  from  emotion  in  being  a  more  complex  proc- 
ess, prolonged  and  dominated  by  an  idea  or  image.  The  affective  ele- 
ments of  the  ruling  idea  predominate  in  real  passion.  Yet  an  intrinsically 
logical  process  is  present,  an  affective  judgment  of  value.  But  reason, 
here,  is  at  the  service  of  passion.  In  passion  of  a  violent  type,  reason  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  passion  only  differs  from  instinct  in  com- 
plexity and  clear  consciousness  of  end.  But  to  reason  passion  owes  its 
stability.  Movement  is  an  integral  part  of  passion  as  it  is  of  emotion,  and 
by  its  degree  of  movement  passion  may  be  classified  as  dynamic,  associated 
with  the  free  or  artistic  type  of  imagination,  and  static,  found  with  the 
scientific  imagination.  Passion,  viewed  synthetically,  is  a  solid  bundle  of 
co5perating  forces  at  whose  center  is  a  tendency  violently  struggling  toward 
a  fixed  aim  ;  dragging  in  its  train  perceptions,  images,  and  ideas  ;  and  sus- 
tained by  a  rational  logic.  C.  West. 

L  inUUectualisnu  et  la  theorU  physiologique  des  emotions,     M.  Mauxion. 

Rev.  Ph.,  XXXI,  5,  pp.  498-519. 

Mauxion  discusses  the  significance  of  the  intellectual,  as  compared  with 
the  physiological,  theory  of  emotion.  The  former  refers  emotion  to  a  central, 
the  latter  to  a  peripheral  origin.  The  intellectual  theory  finds  a  represen- 
tational element  in  all  sensation.  Indeed,  the  result  of  atomic  activity  is 
conceived  as  movement,  on  the  one  hand,  and  mental  representation,  on 
the  other.  The  cell  is  a  system  of  molecules,  whose  movements  find  sub- 
jective expression  in  a  synthesis  of  representations  carrying  the  affective 
qualities  of  pleasant  and  unpleasant :  pleasant,  when  the  representations 
are  in  harmony;  unpleasant,  when  in  opposition  —  that  is,  according  to 
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the  reciprocal  reinforcement  or  arrest  of  molecular  movement.  The  human 
brain  is  but  a  complex  system  of  cells.  In  an  emotion  there  arc  two  parts : 
First,  the  form  of  the  emotion,  constituted  objectively  by  certain  physio- 
logical phenomena  and  subjectively  by  accompanying  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable sensations ;  and,  second,  the  other  and  more  basal  feeling  of 
pleasant  or  unpleasant,  a  result  of  relations  between  representations  and 
an  integral  part  of  the  emotion.  The  first  is  emphasized  by  the  physiolog- 
ical school  to  the  neglect  of  the  last.  Alcoholic  intoxication  may  give 
rise  to  such  a  formal  emotion  as  the  first,  without  the  second,  where 
the  excitations  are  not  directed  towards  the  centers  of  reflection.  But  the 
physiologists  are  right  in  observing  that  the  emotion  could  not  exist  with- 
out these  physiological  phenomena  ;  and  the  facts  of  voluntary  and  vaso- 
motor innervation  are  anything  but  simple  manifestations.  The  physi- 
ological theory  is  compatible  with  the  intellectual,  since  the  representations 
and  their  correlative  movements  can  be  considered  as  the  expression  of  an 
activity  at  once  psychical  and  physical.  C.  West. 

Reasons  for  the  Slight  Esthetic  Value  of  the  *  Lower  Senses.*     W.   B. 
Pitkin.     Psych.  Rev..  XIII.  6,  pp.  363-377. 

The  aim  of  the  article  is  to  furnish  a  critical  review  of  the  various  expla- 
nations that  have  been  put  forward  to  account  for  the  small  esthetic  value 
of  the  lower  senses;  and  then,  in  the  light  of  these  explanations,  to  formu- 
late a  theory  which  will  include  their  truth  and  exclude  their  error.  The 
theories  examined  are  in  the  main  those  of  Volkelt,  Marshall,  Santayana, 
Ribot,  and  Guyau.  The  conclusion  reached  by  Pitkin  is  suggested  by  the 
Galton  tests  in  after-imagery.  The  strongest  imagery  (both  after-imagery 
and  secondary' revival)  is  in  general  confined  to  visual,  auditory,  and  kin- 
esthetic qualities.  Consistent  with  this  fact  is  the  further  fact  that  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  their  variants  form  the  chief  realm  of  art  and 
appreciation.  In  the  '  lower '  senses  we  find  a  much  more  rapid  '  damp- 
ening '  of  the  after-images,  and  the  persistence  of  such  after-images  with- 
out qualitative  variation  is  much  briefer  than  is  the  case  with  visual, 
auditory,  a,nd  kinesthetic  images.  So  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  psy- 
chology of  judgment,  because  of  the  non-parallel  variation  of  sensation- 
quality  and  feeling-tone  (including  both  of  these  in  the  persistence  of  *  con- 
tent *),  the  latter  loses  its  relation  to  the  former,  in  such  degree  that  quality 
and  tone  become  as  it  were  sundered  experiences,  neither  being  a  mere 
predicate  of  the  other.  It  is  further  noted  that,  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
sensations,  there  is  a  larger  mass  of  imagery  elements  in  the  background, 
which  is  more  stable  and  homogeneous  than  the  background  of  lower  sen- 
sations.  This  fact  facilitates  esthetic  judgment  in  the  sphere  of  the  higher 
sensations  and  makes  it  difficult  in  case  of  the  lower.  If  either  sensation^ 
quality  or  feeling-tone  '  dampens  *  or  changes  too  rapidly,  attention  and 
judgment  become  difficult,  and  where  the  rates  of  variation  of  these  two 
widely  differ,  judgment  concerning  an  affectively  toned  sensation  becomes 
uncertain  or  impossible.  W.  A.  H. 


NOTES. 

The  University  of  Berlin,  in  celebrating  the  centenary  of  its  foundation, 
will  hold  services  in  commemoration  of  Fichte,  who  contributed  greatly 
toward  its  establishment,  and  was  its  first  rector.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
monument  in  acknowledgment  of  the  great  debt  which  the  German  nation 
owes  to  him,  and  a  committee,  composed  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
the  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  War,  the  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  other  prominent  public  officials,  has  been  appointed  to  arrange 
for  this  fitting  memorial.  Communications  and  subscriptions  should  be 
addressed  to  Akademische  Auskunftstelle  an  der  kdniglichen  UniversitILt, 
Berlin,  C.  2,  Platz  am  Opemhaus. 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  not  long  since  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  induction  into  the  chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  of  Pro- 
fessor A,  Campbell  Eraser.  Professor  Eraser,  who  is  now  eighty-eight 
years  of  age,  was  presented  with  congratulatory  addresses  from  the  Senatus 
and  from  the  honors  graduates  in  philosophy  and  former  members  of  his 
honors  class.  In  reply.  Professor  Eraser  gave  some  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  his  long  career  as  professor  of  philosophy.  Seven  of  Professor 
Eraser's  pupils  have  held  chairs  of  philosophy  in  Scottish  universities,  while 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  chairs  of  Green  and  Sidgwick  have  been  filled 
by  men  of  his  training.  Nine  of  his  students  have  become  professors  in 
the  universities  of  other  parts  of  the  English  speaking  world.  A  large  num- 
ber of  theologians,  too,  received  their  philosophical  training  in  his  classes. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  Rivista  Rosminiana,  an  Italian 
philosophical  periodical  dedicated  to  the  propagation  and  diffusion  of 
Christian  idealism.     It  is  edited  by  Professor  Giuseppe  Morando,  of  Lodi. 

We  have  received  also  the  prospectus  of  the  first  number  of  Revue  des  Sci- 
ences Phiiosophiques  et  Theologiques,  It  is  to  be  a  quarterly  periodical,  each 
number  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  pages,  and  is  intended  to  cover  the 
entire  field  of  Philosophy  and  Theology,  including  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
Ethics,  ^Esthetics,  Psychology,  Speculative  and  Biblical  Theology,  Theo- 
logical  Methodology,  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  of  Dogma,  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion. 

The  death  of  Senatore  Carlo  Cantoni  deprives  Rivista  FUosofica  of  its 
editor.  Eor  the  time  being  the  editorial  work  has  been  undertaken  by 
Professor  Juvalta. 

Professor  Kuno  Eischer  has  resigned  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Heidel- 
berg which  he  long  made  famous  by  his  great  reputation  as  a  scholar  and 
as  a  brilliant  lecturer. 

Mr.  John  Carleton  has  given  150,000  to  Queens  University,  Kingston, 
to  endow  a  chair  of  moral  philosophy. 
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The  second  meeting  of  the  Southern  Society  for  Philosophy  and  Psy- 
chology was  held  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  December  27-29. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Hart,  D.D.,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  Pro- 
fessor of  Ethics  and  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  Rutgers  College,  after 
twenty-six  years  of  service,  has  resigned  his  professorship  and  has  been 
made  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ethics. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles,  etc.,  in  the  current  philosophical 
periodicals: 

Mind,  No.  60  :  F,  H  Bradley,  On  Floating  Ideas  and  the  Imaginary ; 
G.  VailaU,  A  Study  of  Platonic  Terminology  ;  H  Foston,  The  Constitution 
of  Thought ;  Hugh  Mac  Coll,  Symbolic  Reasoning  ;  /.  A.  Stewart,  Plato's 
Doctrine  of  Ideas ;  B.  Russell,  The  Nature  of  Truth ;  Critical  Notices ; 
New  Books  ;  Philosophical  Periodicals  ;  Notes  and  Correspondence. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  XVII,  i :  W,  R,  Sorley,  Ethical 
Aspects  of  Economics,  I ;  Frederic  Harrison,  Positivists  and  Dr.  Coit ; 
John  A,  Hobson,  The  Ethics  of  Internationalism;  David  5.  Musiey, 
Mediaeval  Morals  ;  Frank  T,  Carlton,  Humanitarianism,  Past  and  Present ; 
Michael  Macmillan,  Bacon*  s  Moral  Teaching ;  Ira  W.  Howerth,  War  and 
Social  Economy;  W,  E,  Ushman,  Reflections  on  Kidd's  "Principles  of 
Western  Civilization"  ;  Junjiro  Takakusu,  The  Social  and  Ethical  Value 
of  the  Family  System  in  Japan  ;  Book  Reviews. 

The  Hibbert  Journal,  V,  i  :  Editor,  Church  and  World ;  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  Union  and  Breadth  ;  Dugald  Macfadyen,  Reunion  ;  D.  Ffrangcon- 
Davies,  Christ  in  Education  ;  /.  H.  Muirhead,  The  Bishop  of  Birmingham 
and  the  Education  Bill ;  William  T,  Seeger,  The  Vital  Value  in  the  Hindu 
God-Idea ;  John  Masson,  Pierre  Gassendi  and  the  Atoms ;  Henry  Sturt, 
Do  We  Need  a  Substitute  for  Christianity?  /.  Arthur  Hill,  Psychical 
Research  as  Bearing  on  Veracity  in  Religious  Thought ;  John  Gerard,  A 
Dialogue  on  Eternal  Punishment ;  Canon  Kennett,  Jesus  the  Prophet ;  A, 
Smythe  Palmer,  The  Zoroastrian  Messiah  ;  James  Collier,  Phases  of  Reli- 
gious Reconstruction  in  France  and  Germany  :  Discussions  ;  Reviews ; 
Bibliography  of  Recent  Literature. 

The  Monist,  XVI,  4 :  Giovanni  Vailati,  Pragmatism  and  Mathematical 
Logic  ;  Charles  S,  Peirce,  Prolegomena  to  an  Apology  for  Pragmaticism  ; 
Stephen  5".  Colvin,  Pragmatism,  Old  and  New ;  Richard  H  Geoghegan, 
Some  Notes  on  the  Ideograms  of  the  Chinese  and  Central  American 
Calendars ;  W.  S,  Andrews,  The  Franklin  Squares ;  Criticisms  and  Dis- 
cussions ;  Book  Reviews  and  Notes. 

The  Psychological  Review,  XIII,  6:  W,  B,  Pitkin,  Reasons  for  the 
Slight  Esthetic  Value  of  the  *  Lower  *  Senses  ;  A,  Wyczolkowska,  A  Study 
of  Certain  Phenomena  Concerning  the  Limit  of  Beats  ;  /.  Mark  Baldwin, 
Introduction  to  Experimental  Logic  ;  S,  S,  Colvin,  Certain  Characteristics 
of  Experience  ;  Percy  Hughes,  Categories  of  the  Self;  Editor's  Note. 
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The  Psychological  Bulletin,  III,  10 ;  H,  Heath  Bawden,  Methodo- 
logical Implications  of  the  Mind  and  Body  Controversy ;  Psychological 
Literature ;  Books  Received  ;  Notes  and  News. 

Ill,  11:  M.  V,  (XShea,  Tendencies  in  Child  and  Educational  Psy- 
chology ;  Psychological  literature  ;  Books  Received  ;  Notes  and  News. 

The  Journal  OF  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Scientific  Methods, 
III.  21  :  Shepherd  /.  Franz,  Psychological  Opportunity  in  Psychiatry  ; 
Felix  Arnold,  The  Given  Situation  in  Attention  \  A,  H,  Pierce,  Emotional 
Expression  and  the  Doctrine  of  Mutations  ;  Willard  C.  Gore,  The  Mad 
Absolute  of  a  Pluralist ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature ;  Journals 
and  New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

Ill,  22  :  John  E.  Boodin,  Space  and  Reality  :  II,  Real  Space  ;  John  E, 
Fussell,  The  Pragmatist's  Meaning  of  Truth ;  George  L.  Jackson,  The 
Telephone  and  Attention  Waves ;  Kate  Gordon,  Metaphysics,  Science  or 
Art ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature ;  Journals  and  New  Books ; 
Notes  and  News. 

Ill,  23  :  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  The  Knowledge  of  Past  Events  ;  A.  H, 
Pierce,  Should  We  Still  Retain  the  Expression  *  Unconscious  Cerebration  • 
to  Designate  Certain  Processes  Connected  with  Mental  Life?  Reviews 
and  Abstracts  of  Literature  ;  Journals  and  New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

Ill,  24 :  Walter  B,  Pitkin,  A  Problem  of  Evidence  in  Radical  Empiri- 
cism ;  /.  H,  Farley,  Unity  and  the  World  Ground  ;  William  James,  The 
Mad  Absolute  ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature  ;  Journals  and  New 
Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

Ill,  25  :  Frances  Hall  Rousmaniere,  A  Definition  of  Experimentation  ; 
Frederic  Lyman  Wells,  Linguistic  Ability  and  Intellectual  Efficiency  ; 
Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature ;  Notes  and  News  ;  Journals  and 
New  Books. 

The  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  XVII,  4:  Arnold  L, 
Gesell,  Jealously  ;  E.  A.  Hay  den.  Memory  for  Lifted  Weights  ;  John  F. 
Skepard,  Organic  Changes  and  Feelings  ;  Psychological  Literature  ;  Index 
to  VoL  XVII. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologie,  XLIII,  i  u.  2 :  G,  Heymans,  Weitere 
Daten  Qber  Depersonalisation  und  '*Fausse  Reconnaissance'*;  H, 
Cornelius,  Psychologische  Prinzipienfragen  :  II.  Das  Material  der  Phano- 
menologie ;  Siegfried  Jacobsohn,  Ober  subjective  Mitten  vcrschiedener 
Farben  auf  Grund  ihres  Koharenzgrades  ;  Literaturbericht. 

XLIII,  3  :  Ernst  v.  Aster,  Beitr^ge  zur  Psychologie  der  Raumwahr- 
nehmung;  Siegfried  Jacobsohn,  Uber  subjective  Mitten  verschiedener 
Farben  auf  Grund  ihres  KohsU-enzgrades  (Schluss)  ;  Literaturbericht. 

XLIII,  4  :  n.  JZiehen,  Erkenntnistheoretische  Auseinandersetzungen  ; 
Hans  Abels,  Ober  Nachempfindungen  im  Gebiete  des  kinasthetischen  und 
statischen  Sinnes  ;  Besprechung  ;  Literaturbericht. 
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Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  XIII,  I  :  Karl  Jdil,  Die 
AufTassung  der  kynischen  Sokratik,  I ;  Otto  Gilbert,  Der  daifuivAts  Parmen- 
des  ;  Heinrich  Maier,  Zur  Syllogistik  des  Aristoteles  ;  Branislav  Petro- 
nievics,  Zenos  Beweise  gegen  die  Bewegung  ;  /.  Eberz,  Die  Einkleidung 
des  platonischen  Parmenides ;  Ludwig  Kunz,  Die  Erkenntnistheorie 
d'Alemberts  ;  Jahrcsbericht. 

Kantstudien,  XI,  3  u.  4 :  Walter  Frost,  Kants  Teleologie ;  A. 
Tumarkin,  Zur  transcendentalen  Methode  der  Kantischen  Asthetik ;  R. 
Eucken,  £in  neues  Buch  iiber  Fichte ;  Ernst  Sanger,  Kants  AufTassung 
von  der  Bibel ;  A,  Messer,  Die  Philosophie  im  Beginn  des  zwanzigsten 
Jahrhunderts  ;  W,  Reinecke,  Eine  franzdsische  Huldig^ng  an  Kant ;  /. 
Zahlfleisch,  Zu  Kants  Kr.  d.  r.  Vem.  S.  651  (Kehrbach)  im  Zus.  d. 
Systems ;  Recensionen  ;  Selbstanzeigen  ;  Mitteilungen. 

Revue  de  M6taphysique  et  de  Morale,  XIV,  6 :  A,  Hannequin,  La 
m6thode  de  Descartes  ;  La  philosophie  de  Leibniz  et  les  lois  du  mouvement ; 
Th,  Ruyssen,  La  guerre  et  le  droit ;  G.  Aillet,  La  responsabilit6  objective  ; 
G.  Cantecor,  Principes  de  morale  rationnelle  par  A.  Landry  ;  H  Poincare, 
A  propos  de  la  logistique ;  A.  Fouillee  A  propos  de  V  id6e  de  vie  chcz 
Guyau ;  L,  Couturat,  Logique  et  moralisme ;  Tables  des  mati^res ; 
Suppl6ment. 

Revue  Philosophique.  XXXI,  10  :  G^.  Dumas,  Les  conditions  bio- 
logiques  du  remords ;  F.  Paulhan,  L*6change  6conomique  et  T^change 
afTectif :  le  sentiment  dans  la  vie  sociale  ;  W.-M,  Kozlowski,  L**a  priori  * 
dans  la  science ;  Revue  critique ;  Analyses  et  comptes  rendus ;  Revue 
des  p6riodiques  6trangers. 

XXXI,  \\\  H  Bergson,  L'idde  de  n6ant ;  C  Bos,  Des  616ments  affectifs 
de  la  conception  ;  E,  Rignano,  Une  nouvelle  th6orie  mn6monique  du 
d6veloppement ;  Probst- Biraben,  L*extase  dans  le  mysticisme  musulman  ; 
Revue  g6n^rale ;  Analyses  et  comptes  rendus ;  Revue  des  p^riodiques 
^tangers. 

Revue  Nfeo-ScoLASXiQUE,  XIII.  3  :  K  Ermoni,  N6cessit6  de  la  m6ta- 
physique  ;  A,  Mansion,  L' induction  chez  Albert  le  Grand  (fin)  ;  Clement 
Besse,  Lettre  de  France  :  L'agonie  de  la  morale  ;  S,  Deploige,  Le  conflit 
de  la  morale  et  de  la  sociologie  (suite)  ;  Georges  Legrand,  A  propos  de 
Maine  de  Biran  ;  /.  Laminne,  La  permanence  des  616ments  dans  le  compost 
chimique  ;  Z>.  Nys,  Response  aux  difficult6s  propos6es  par  M.  Laminne ; 
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CAUSALITY. 


IT  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  that  many  controversies  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  disputants  employ  the  fundamental 
terms  in  different  senses.  When  there  is  no  agreement  concern- 
ing the  basal  notions  used  in  a  discussion,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  participants  to  reach  the  same  conclusion.  The  way  one 
interprets  certain  facts  will  frequently  depend  upon  the  concep- 
tions or  definitions  which  one  has  made  one's  starting  point.  I 
have  tried  to  show  in  a  paper  on  **  The  Theory  of  Interaction," 
published  in  The  Philosophical  Review/  that  many  thinkers 
really  deduce  their  conclusions  on  the  question  of  the  relation 
between  mind  and  body  from  their  conception  of  causality,  and 
that  their  results  differ  as  their  interpretations  of  this  law  differ. 
It  seems  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, there  is  no  universal  agfreement  as  to  what  causality  really 
means.  Under  these  circumstances  it  does  not  seem  to  me  out 
of  place  to  consider  this  whole  problem  again.  We  shall  attempt 
to  answer  three  questions  here  :  (i)  What  does  the  notion  mean  ? 
(2)  What  is  its  origin  ?     (3)  What  is  its  validity  ? 

Hume  started  out  with  the  idea  that  all  our  notions  are  de- 
rived from  our  sensations,  that  when  we  analyze  our  thoughts  or 
ideas  "we  always  find  that  they  resolve  themselves  into  such 
simple  ideas  as  were  copied  from  a  precedent  feeling  or  senti- 
ment." *  This  principle  largely  determined  his  conception  of 
caosality,  for  on  this  hypothesis  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  idea 
of  cause  that  is  not  derived  from  our  perceptions.     Now  all  we 

>Vol.  X,  pp.  124  ff. 

*  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,  Section  II. 
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experience,  when  we  call  one  event  the  effect  or  cause  of  another, 
is  coexistence  or  succession.  We  do  not  see  powers  or  forces 
operating  between  phenomena  in  the  physical  realm.  "When 
we  look  about  us  towards  external  objects  and  consider  the 
operation  of  causes,  we  are  never  able  in  a  single  instance,  to 
discover  any  power  or  necessary  connection ;  any  quality  which 
binds  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  renders  the  one  an  infallible 
consequence  of  the  other.  We  only  find  that  the  one  does 
actually  in  fact  follow  the  other.  The  impulse  of  one  billiard- 
ball  is  attended  with  motion  in  the  second.  This  is  the  whole 
that  appears  to  the  outward  senses.  The  mind  feels  no  senti- 
ment or  inward  impression  from  this  succession  of  objects ;  con- 
sequently there  is  not,  in  any  single  particular  instance  of  cause 
and  effect,  any  thing  which  can  suggest  the  idea  of  power  or 
necessary  connection."  ^ 

Nor  do  we  derive  this  notion  from  "  reflection  on  the  operation 
of  our  own  minds."  We  are  conscious  that  the  motion  of  our 
body  follows  upon  the  command  of  our  will,  but  we  are  not 
conscious  of  the  energy  by  which  the  will  performs  this  opera- 
tion. In  short,  we  never  discover  anything  but  one  event  follow- 
ing upon  another ;  we  never  discover  any  power,  all  we  see  is 
one  event  following  another,  hence  it  is  meaningless  to  talk  about 
such  a  power.  We  see  one  event  always  conjoined  with  an- 
other, we  therefore  suppose  there  is  some  connection  between 
them,  some  power  in  the  one  by  which  it  infallibly  produces  the 
other  and  must  always  produce  it.'  After  a  repetition  of  similar 
instances,  "  the  mind  is  carried  by  habit,  upon  the  appearance  of 
one  event,  to  expect  its  usual  attendant,  and  to  believe  that  it 
will  exist.  This  connection,  therefore,  which  we  feel  in  the 
mind,  this  customary  transition  of  the  imagination  from  one  object 
to  its  usual  attendant,  is  the  sentiment  or  impression  from  which 
we  form  the  idea  of  power  or  necessary  connection.  Nothing 
farther  is  in  the  case.  Contemplate  the  subject  on  all  sides  ;  you 
will  never  find  any  other  origin  of  that  idea.  This  is  the  sole 
difference  between  one  instance,  from  which  we  can  never  receive 
the  idea  of  connection,  and  a  number  of  similar  instances,  by 

>  Op,  at..  Section  VII.  «Sccrion  VII,  part  ii. 
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which  it  is  suggested.  The  first  time  a  man  saw  the  communi- 
cation of  motion  by  impulse,  as  by  the  shock  of  two  billiard 
balls,  he  could  not  pronounce  that  the  one  event  was  connected^ 
but  only  that  it  was  conjoined  with  the  other.  After  he  has  ob- 
served several  instances  of  this  nature,  he  then  pronounces  them 
to  be  connected.  What  alteration  has  happened  to  give  rise  to 
this  new  idea  of  connection?  Nothing  but  that  he  novf  feeU 
these  events  to  be  connected  in  his  imagination,  and  can  readily 
foretell  the  existence  of  one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other."  *  , 

John  Stuart  Mill's  view  does  not  differ  much  from  this.  "  The 
only  notion  of  a  cause,"  he  says,  ''which  the  theory  of  induction 
requires,  is  such  a  notion  as  can  be  gained  from  experience. 
The  law  of  causation  ...  is  but  the  familiar  truth,  that  invari- 
ability of  succession  is  found  by  observation  to  obtain  between 
every  fact  in  nature  and  some  other  fact  which  has  preceded  it ; 
independently  of  all  cortsiderations  respecting  the  ultimate  mode 
of  production  of  phenomena,  and  of  every  other  question  regarding 
the  nature  of  '  things  in  themselves.' "  *  **  When  we  define  the 
cause  of  anything  (in  the  only  sense  in  which  the  present  inquiry 
has  any  concern  with  causes)  to  be  *  the  antecedent  which  it  invari- 
ably follows,'  we  do  not  use  this  phrase  as  exactly  synonymous 
with  '  the  antecedent  which  it  invariably  has  followed  in  our  past 
experience.'  .  .  .  But  it  is  necessary  to  our  using  the  word 
cause,  that  we  should  believe  not  only  that  the  antecedent  al- 
ways has  been  followed  by  the  consequent,  but  that,  as  long  as 
the  present  constitution  of  things  endures,  it  always  will  be  so. 
.  .  .  This  is  what  writers  mean  when  they  say  that  the  notion  of 
cause  involves  the  idea  of  necessity.  If  there  be  any  meaning 
which  confessedly  belongs  to  the  term  necessity,  it  is  uncondi- 
tionalness.  That  which  is  necessary,  that  which  must  be,  means 
that  which  will  be,  whatever  supposition  we  may  make  in  regard 
to  all  other  things.  .  .  .  Invariable  sequence,  therefore,  is  not 
synonymous  with  causation,  unless  the  sequence,  besides  being  in- 
variable, is  unconditional.  .  .  .  We  may  define,  therefore,  the 
cause  of  a  phenomenon,  to  be  the  antecedent,  or  the  concurrence 
of  antecedents,  on  which  it  is  invariably  and  unconditionally  con- 
sequent" * 

1  Jkid.  <  Logic,  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  ▼,  {  2.  > IHd,,  \  6. 
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Hume  and  Mill  agree  that  causality  means  regular  temporal 
succession  or  coexistence,  and  they  both  also  eliminate  the  idea 
of  force  or  energy  from  the  notion.  Mill  admits  that  we  experi- 
ence effort  in  our  own  voluntary  action,  but  sees  no  reason  why 
we  should  read  this  experience  into  the  physical  world :  that 
would  be  fetichism.'  Hume  is  somewhat  vacillating  on  this 
point.  After  denying  that  we  perceive  such  power  or  energy  or 
force  in  our  own  minds,  he  finally  admits,  in  a  note,  that  we  ex- 
perience it  and  that  it  enters  into  the  vulgar  inaccurate  idea  of 
causality.* 

Many  modem  thinkers,  however,  introduce  into  the  notion  of 
causality  the  very  idea  which  Hume  and  Mill  and  their  followers 
reject  as  fetichism.  Thus  Erhardt,  in  an  able  work  on  meta- 
physics,' makes  the  feeling  of  effort  the  very  heart  of  the  causal 
idea.  According  to  him,  we  have  an  immediate  perception  of 
Wirken  and  Bewirken  in  ourselves  in  our  feeling  of  effort.  In- 
deed, by  effecting{Bewirken),  hesays,  I  mean  just  what  I  experience 
in  myself  when  I  exert  myself  and  produce  a  change  in  the  inner 
and  outer  world.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  why  this  happens,  but 
I  know  that  it  happens.  Wirken  means  what  we  have  in  this  ex- 
perience. A  change  produces  another  means  that  a  sensation  of 
effort  is  followed  by  an  external  effect.  **  We  experience  our- 
selves as  willing  and  acting  beings  ;  willing  and  acting,  however, 
are  notions  which  already  imply  the  idea  of  Bewirken^  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  Hardly  less  certain  is  the  fact  that  external  objects 
produce  certain  effects  ;  the  sensations  of  resistance,  e.  g,^  which 
we  experience  in  attempting  to  move  a  body  show  at  once  that 
this  body  possesses  a  certain  power  of  action.  True,  the  sensa- 
tion itself  is  all  that  is  directly  given  to  us  ;  at  the  same  time  we 
perceive  that  this  sensation  arises  when  the  object  comes  in  con- 
tact with  our  body.  We  also  know  that  the  sensation  does  not 
arise  without  such  contact,  and  that  it  always  arises  on  occasion 
of  the  contact.     Finally,  our  inner  experience  tells  us  that  we  do 

>  Op,  cU,,  ch.  V,  §  II. 

*  Inquiry f  Section  VII :  «  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  anunal  uisus 
which  we  experience,  though  it  can  afford  no  accurate  precise  idea  of  power,  enters 
very  much  into  that  vulgi r,  inaccurate  idea  which  is  formed  of  it." 

^Mttaphysik,  Vol.  I,  pp.  440  ff. 
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not  ourselves  voluntarily  produce  the  sensation.  Hence  we  have 
to  infer  that  the  contact  of  the  external  object  is  the  cause  of  our 
sensation,  /.  /.,  we  experience  the  efficiency  of  the  resisting  body 
through  our  feeling  of  resistance.  .  .  .  Whatever  the  object 
may  be  in  itself,  so  far  as  we  know  it  through  experience  it  is 
bound  to  be  a  body  that  can  produce  certain  effects."  ^ 

Both  conceptions  are  open  to  criticism,  in  my  opinion.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  the  idea  of  temporal  succession 
exhausts  the  notion  of  causality.  Scientists  may  perhaps  find  it 
wise  to  use  this  conception  of  cause ;  indeed,  perhaps  we  ought 
always  to  use  it  in  this  sense.  But  it  is  not  true  that  by  a  cause 
we  merely  mean  an  invariable  antecedent.  By  a  cause  we  mean 
not  merely  a  thing  or  event  that  has  preceded  and  will  precede 
another ;  we  mean  by  it  a  thing  or  event  that  is  somehow  the 
ground  of  another,  that  without  which  the  other  could  not  be, 
through  which  or  by  which  the  other  thing  or  event  is.  It  is 
the  phenomenon  on  which  the  other  phenomenon  somehow 
depends  and  necessarily  depends.  It  cannot  be  without  the 
other.  When  two  events  appear  regularly,  I  feel  inclined  to 
regard  one  as  the  ground  or  cause  of  the  other ;  but  this  is  a 
thought  added  to  the  idea  of  temporal  succession.  Temporal 
coexistence  or  succession  is  an  invitation  to  the  mind  to  inter- 
pret the  phenomena  causally,  but  it  is  not  identical  with  the 
causal  notion.  The  essential  element  in  the  conception  of  cause 
is  the  idea  of  ground,  the  idea  that  a  phenomenon  somehow 
owes  its  existence  to  some  other  phenomenon,  that  it  would  not 
have  been  and  could  not  have  been  if  the  other  had  not  made  it 
possible  for  it  to  be.  This  is  because  that  is,  I  say.  This  change 
has  brought  about  that  one.  If  this  one  had  not  been  or  were 
not,  that  one  would  not  be.  There  is  more  implied  here  than 
the  time  element.  I  may  say :  This  change  follows  that,  or 
accompanies  that,  exists  with  that ;  when  this  one  exists,  that  one 
exists.  But  this  is  not  the  same  as  saying:  This  one  exists 
because  that  one  exists.  Indeed,  one  may  exist  simultaneously 
with  the  other,  and  yet  the  two  may  not  be  related  as  cause  and 
effect.     When  I  say  that  one  thing  exists  because  the  other  exists, 

'Op.  at,,  p.  474. 
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I  mean  that  one  cannot  be  without  the  other,  that  the  one  brought 
the  other  one  about.  When  I  say :  The  change  a  produces  the 
change  b,  I  mean  that  the  change  b  owes  its  existence  to  the 
change  a^  that  somehow  these  changes  hang  together. 

We  have  causality  when  we  say  one  thing  is  somehow  the 
ground  of  the  other,  in  the  sense  that  the  second  owes  its 
existence  to  the  first.  Hence  the  idea  of  force  as  something 
analogous  to  our  will  is  not  essential  to  the  causal  conception 
either.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  volitional  element,  as  Mill 
calls  it,  does  not  accompany  the  popular  notion  of  causality ; 
the  example  of  so  many  thinkers  who  make  it  the  essential  side  * 
of  causality  indicates  that  it  does.  Nor  do  I  contend  here  that 
we  ought  not  to  employ  this  idea  of  force  or  energy  in  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  world ;  that  is  a  question  by  itsfclf.  What  I  mean 
to  say  is  that  this  volitional  element  is  not  the  essential  element 
in  the  causal  notion,  that  the  idea  of  force  or  will  does  not  give 
us  the  idea  of  cause.  Before  I  can  have  causality,  even  in  cases 
where  I  employ  the  idea  of  force,  I  must  regard  the  force  as  the 
ground  of  another  phenomenon  ;  I  must  relate  it  with  that  phe- 
nomenon. When  I  apply  the  causal  notion  to  the  relation 
between  mind  and  body,  I  do  not  merely  say  that  the  motion  of 
the  body  follows  my  feeling  of  effort,  but  that  it  owes  its  existence 
to  the  feeling  of  effort,  that  it  is  through  this,  brought  about  by 
this.  In  short,  the  fundamental  thought  in  the  notion  of  cau- 
sality is  the  idea  of  ground.  When  I  have  called  one  thing  the 
ground  of  another,  in  the  sense  mentioned  above,  I  have  applied 
the  causal  concept.  I  may  then  try  to  picture  to  myself  how  one 
phenomenon  brings  about  the  other  and  introduce  into  the  con- 
ception of  Causality  the  notion  of  force,  as  something  analogous 
to  the  feeling  of  effort.  Thus  the  primitive  thinker  is  supposed 
to  read  his  own  inner  experiences  into  the  world ;  he  believes 
that  changes  are  produced  by  some  power  akin  to  himself  in  the 
things  or  behind  them,  making  them  go.  This  idea  of  a  will  is 
in  the  course  of  time  modified,  stripped  of  some  of  its  anthro- 
pomorphic elements,  and  reduced  to  the  idea  of  a  force  or  power, 
something  like  the  original  feeling  of  effort  from  which  it  springs, 
—  but  with  the  consciousness  left  out,  as  it  were. 
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But  we  must  not  forget  that  this  is  only  a  way  of  interpreting 
the  world,  a  particular  application  of  causality  and  not  causality 
itself.  I  have  the  idea  of  causality,  when  I  say  this  thing  is  the 
ground  of  that,  without  having  a  detailed  picture  of  the  process 
by  which  the  second  is  produced.  I  may  say,  for  example :  An 
idea  is  the  cause  of  a  feeling.  Here  I  do  not  necessarily  regard 
the  idea  as  a  force  or  will  to  which  the  feeling  owes  its  existence ; 
I  may  have  no  notion  whatever  of  how  it  happens  that  an  idea 
brings  about  a  feeling ;  I  may  simply  say  :  If  it  were  not  for  the 
idea,  the  feeling  could  not  be ;  the  idea  is  the  ground  of  the  feeling. 
Or  I  may  say  a  movement  is  the  cause  of  another  movement,  my 
notion  being  that  somehow  movement  b  owes  its  existence  to 
movement  a^  that  b  would  not  be  and  could  not  be  if  it  were  not 
for  a. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  statement 

that  one  phenomenon  is  the  ground  of  the  other,  that  is,  with 

applying  the  notion  of  causality ;  but  we  attempt  to  make  the 

relation  plainer  to  ourselves,  to  see  how  this  thing  owes  its 

existence  to  the  other,  to  insert  between  the  imagined  ground 

and  the  effect  other  elements.     I  may  imagine,  for  example,  that 

because  a  movement  in  my  body  was  caused  by  a  feeling  of  effort, 

all  movements  are  caused  that  way  or  similarly.     Or  I  may 

believe  that,  because  movements  are  produced  by  me  by  laying 

hold  of  things,  all  movements  must  be  produced  that  way.     Now 

it  may  perhaps  be  found  necessary  to  accept  one  or  the  other  of 

these  modes  of  interpreting  nature ;  but  that  is  another  question. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  explain  the  world  without  assuming  force 

or  without  accepting  the  view  that  things  must  touch  each  other 

in  order  to  influence  each  other.     That  is  a  problem  by  itself. 

I  have  applied  the  causal  notion  when  I  say  that  one  thing  is  the 

ground  of  the  other.     I  may  not  have  given  the  true  ground ; 

but  that  is  the  fault  of  my  science  or  my  metaphysics,  and  not  of 

my  conception  of  causality.     We  must  not  read  more  into  our 

notion  of  causality  than  it  contains. 

In  short,  the  idea  of  cause  is  a  very  general  formula  meaning 
that  one  phenomenon  somehow  owes  its  existence  to  another, 
that  it  would  not  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  other,  that  the  two  are 
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not  merely  coexistent  or  successive,  but  that  the  one  is  because 
the  other  is,  that  the  first  has  brought  the  second  into  existence^ 
that  the  latter  would  not  have  appeared  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
former.  The  relation  is  not  a  mere  temporal  and  accidental  jux- 
taposition ;  there  is  connection  here,  system,  order.  Things  are 
conceived  as  somehow  hanging  together,  as  requiring  each  other, 
as  necessary  members  of  a  series.  Each  one  has  its  place  in  a 
system  —  be  that  system  large  or  small  —  depends  on  something 
else ;  nothing  is  independent,  *  loose  and  separate,'  unrelated ; 
everything  has  a  meaning.  This  is  all  that  is  implied  in  the  idea 
of  causality  as  such.  We  do  not,  however,  always  stop  here  in 
our  thinking,  but  often  try  to  explain  how  a  causes  b.  That  is^ 
we  fill  in  the  somewhat  empty  formula  of  causality.  And  here, 
of  course,  there  are  many  different  conceptions  possible,  among 
them  that  of  force,  which  has  its  origfin  in  the  feeling  of  effort. 

We  must  also  guard  against  deducing  certain  consequences 
from  the  notion  of  causality  which  do  not  really  follow  from  it^ 
but  are  deduced  from  other  principles  which  we  read  into  the  idea 
of  causality.  We  apply  the  causal  principle  to  particular  phenom- 
ena ;  we  ask.  Why  are  they,  to  what  do  they  owe  their  existence  ? 
Wherever  we  notice  a  change,  for  example,  we  inquire  into  the 
ground  of  the  change  and  expect  to  find  a  ground.  We  are  so 
sure  that  there  is  a  ground  that  we  formulate  the  general  law : 
Everything  that  happens  must  have  a  ground  why  it  happens. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  every  effect  must  have  the 
same  cause.  That  does  not  follow  from  the  law  as  such.  It  is 
immaterial  to  the  law  as  law  whether  a  certain  change  has  the 
same  cause  or  not.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  things  happen  in  the 
future  exactly  as  they  happened  in  the  past.  The  belief  in  the 
uniformity  of  nature,  in  the  universal  reign  of  law,  is  a  later 
product  than  the  belief  in  causality.  Savages  do  not  believe  that 
things  happening  around  them  are  uncaused ;  when  they  are  in- 
terested enough  in  their  surroundings  to  observe  changes,  they 
certainly  suppose  that  these  are  caused  by  something.  When 
they  assume  the  existence  of  occult  powers  producing  good  and 
evil,  they  are  applying  the  causal  notion.  They  do  not  believe 
in  miracles  in  the  sense  of  events  that  have  no  cause;  their 
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miracles  are  always  caused  by  some  power.  Hence  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that,  because  certain  peoples  believe  in  miracles, 
they  have  no  notion  whatever  of  cause.  But  primitive  peoples, 
children,  uneducated  persons,  yes,  many  educated  persons,  do  not 
form  the  notion  of  law,  uniformity ;  they  do  not  necessarily  hold 
that  things  will  always  happen  which  have  happened  and  as  they 
have  happened.  Belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  as  commonly 
understood,  and  belief  in  causality  are  not  the  same.' 

Nor  does  it  follow  from  the  notion  of  causality  that  the  effect 
must  be  identical  with  the  cause,  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
cause.*  The  law  itself  says  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  cause 
or  effect,  but  simply  that  nothing  can  happen  without  a  cause  of 
some  kind.  It  may  be  true  that  an  effect  cannot  be  produced  by 
anything  different  from  it,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  the  notion 
of  causality.  Of  course,  if  we  put  into  the  conception  ideas  that 
do  not  really  belong  to  it,  we  can  spin  out  of  it  whatever  we 
choose.  If  we  define  causality  as  will-action,  for  example,  we 
can  say  that  there  is  no  causality  except  where  there  is  will,  and 
then  read  will  or  something  analogous  to  will  into  everything. 
And  if  we  put  everything  into  causality  that  Riehl,  for  example, 
sees  in  it,  we  shall  have  no  trouble,  perhaps,  in  obtaining  his  re- 
sults. According  to  him  "  causality  is  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  ground  {der  Satz  vom  Grunde)  to  the  temporal 
change  of  phenomena,  or  in  brief:  the  principle  of  ground  in 
time." '  Now,  he  goes  on  to  say,  the  sole  principle  of  logical 
ground  is  the  principle  of  identity.  That  is,  we  demand  in  logic 
that  evciy  proposition  be  connected  with  others,  that  it  be  shown 
to  be  either  a  consequence  or  presupposition  of  other  proposi- 
tions. Ultimately  we  base  ourselves  upon  the  principle  of  iden- 
tity ;  our  conclusion  really  follows  necessarily  from  the  premises 
according  to  the  law  of  identity.  In  the  same  way  the  causal 
principle  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  identity  applied  in  time 
or  to  phenomena.  Hence  the  grounding  concept  {<ier  begrun- 
dendi  Begriff)  and  the  grounded  concept  {der  begrundete)  must 

>S«e  Mill,  Logu,  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  xxi;  Erhardt,  MetaphyHk,  Vol.  I,  pp.  480  ff. 
•Sec  Riehl,  PhiUiophisehtr  Kritidsmus^  Vol.  II,  Part  I,  pp.  236  ff.;  Kromann, 
Umere  Naturerkenntnis^  pp.  242  ff. 
'  Op,  cii,^  p.  240. 
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be  similar,  homogeneous.  For  example,  we  cannot  understand 
psychical  effects  from  physical  causes.  Moreover,  the  ground 
must  be  sufficient,  and  the  sufficient  ground  can  contain  neither 
more  nor  less  than  is  necessary  for  the  ground.^ 

Riehl  bases  the  principle  of  causality  upon  the  principle  of 
identity,  and  applies  this  to  phenomena  in  time.  Whatever  is, 
remains  what  it  is.  This  means,  whatever  «,  continues  to  be,  per- 
sists, lasts,  endures.  It  means  that  a  thing  cannot  perish,  go 
into  nothing  ;  for  if  it  did,  it  would  not  persist.  Nor  can  a  thing 
come  from  nothing.  Nothing  must  remain  what  it  is  ;  if  it  be- 
comes something,  it  does  not  remain  nothing.  For  the  same 
reason  the  effect  must  be  identical  with  the  cause ;  the  cause 
must  remain  what  it  is  or  identical  with  itself 

But  Riehl  misinterprets  the  principle  of  identity,  in  my  0[Mnion. 
The  principle  of  identity  simply  declares  that  whatever  is,  is,  not 
that  a  thing  must  persist  or  endure  in  its  essence.  It  holds  that 
when  once  we  have  said  a  thing  we  must  adhere  to  it  during  our 
argument,  that  we  must  remain  consistent  with  ourselves.  I 
cannot  say,  A  thing  is  and  a  thing  is  not ;  that  is,  negate  what  I 
have  already  predicated  of  a  thing.  But  there  is  nothing  impos- 
sible in  the  statement  that  a  thing  is  and  now  is  not,  that  it  was 
and  is  not.  It  is  not  logfically  necessary  that  a  thing  remain 
what  it  is,  that  it  do  not  change.  In  one  case,  is  is  merely  the 
sign  of  logical  predication  ;  I  say  this  thing  is  thus  or  so,  which 
means  this  thing  has  this  or  that  attribute.  But  when  I  say  this 
thing  w,  in  the  other  sense,  I  mean :  is  in  time.  So,  too,  by 
logical  ground  we  mean  to  give  the  reason  for  a  proposition.  I 
say  this  man  is  mortal,  because  all  men  are  mortal.  That  is, 
when  I  say  all  men  are  mortal,  I  cannot  say  this  man  is  not  mor- 
tal, for  I  have  already  implied  that  he  is,  and  I  must  adhere  to 
what  I  have  started  out  with.  If  all  men  are  mortal  and  this  one 
is  a  man,  then  he  must  be  mortal ;  for  whatever  is,  is.  The 
logical  ground,  that  is,  contains  the  proposition  grounded  upon 
it ;  the  latter  is  really  identical  with  the  former.  This  is  what 
Riehl  means,  when  he  says :  The  grounding  concept  and  grounded 
concept  are  homogeneous.     But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that 

1  Op,  cU.^  pp.  238  f.;  pp.  219  if.    also  p.  255. 
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the  cause  is  identical  with  the  effect :  logical  ground  and  real 
ground  are  not  the  same. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  deduce  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  from  the  law  of  causality  are  based  upon 
the  same  misinterpretation  of  causality.  The  reasoning  may  be 
summarized  as  follows :  The  fundamental  law  of  mind  is  the 
principle  of  identity :  Whatever  is,  is,  and  nothing  can  both  be 
and  not  be.  From  this  principle  follows  the  principle  of  suffi- 
cient reason  :  Nothing  can  happen  without  a  sufficient  reason 
for  its  happening  as  it  does.  That  is,  every  effect  must  have  its 
cause,  nothing  can  happen  without  a  ground.  Hence  nothing  in 
nature  can  be  created  out  of  nothing,  for  if  it  could,  we  should 
have  an  effect  without  a  cause.  Nor  can  anything  be  lost  or  dis- 
appear, for  if  it  could,  we  should  have  a  cause  without  an  effect. 
Accordingly,  no  form  of  energy  can  be  lost ;  when  it  seems  to 
disappear,  it  simply  changes  into  a  different  form,  which  is  equal 
to  its  original  form,  equal  to  it  in  quality  and  in  quantity.  This 
is  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  which  is  here  supposed 
to  follow  necessarily  from  the  law  of  causality,  which,  in  turn,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  principle  of 
identity.* 

On  the  basis  of  these  reasonings  the  theory  of  parallelism,  too, 
is  conceived  as  necessarily  following  from  the  principle  of  caus- 
ality. If  the  effect  must  be  homogeneous  with  the  cause,  then 
mind  cannot  be  the  cause  of  motion,  and  vice  versa.  If  motion 
could  be  transformed  into  mind,  and  mind  into  motion,  then  en- 
ergy would  be  lost  and  energy  would  be  created,  which  is  im- 
possible. So  mental  states  cannot  produce  physical  states,  nor 
physical  states  mental  states,  and  parallelism  is  the  necessary 
implication  of  causality.' 

Our  conclusions  then,  so  far,  are  these :  Temporal  succession 
and  causality  are  not  identical,  nor  is  the  idea  of  force  identical 
with  the  notion  of  causality.  The  essential  element  in  the 
causal  form  is  the  idea  of  ground.     The  principle  of  the  uni- 

'See  Riehl,  0^.  at.;  also  his  article  in  the  Sigwart  Festschrift,  <*  Robert  Mayer's 
Eotdeckmig  and  Beweis  des  EDergieprindps." 
<Sce  Philosophical  Rsvikw,  Vol.  X,  pp.  124  ff. 
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fonnity  of  nature  does  not  follow  necessarily  from  the  notion  of 
causality  as  such.  Nor  does  it  follow  from  the  notion  of  causality 
that  the  effect  must  be  identical  with  the  cause.  The  principle  of 
the  conservation  of  enei^y  does  not  follow  from  the  principle  of 
causality  as  a  logical  necessity,  nor  does  the  theory  of  psycho- 
physical parallelism. 

As  we  said  before,  the  idea  of  cause  is  a  general  formula, 
meaning  that  one  phenomenon  somehow  depends  on  another. 
This  general  principle  is  employed  in  the  different  fields  oi 
science  where  causal  explanations  are  at  all  possible.  Each 
science,  however,  gives  to  it  the  special  form  which  seems  to  be 
required  by  the  condition  of  that  science,  or,  rather,  combines  it 
with  its  working  principles.  A  science  that  deals  with  motion  or 
forces  or  energies  as  its  fundamental  concepts  will  read  into  the 
notion  of  causality  motion,  force,  or  enei^y ;  for  it  every  cause 
will  be  a  movement  or  a  force  or  an  energy  ;  its  explanations 
will  all  be  either  mechanical  or  djmamic.  To  such  a  science  a 
teleological  interpretation  of  facts,  for  example,  will  seem  an 
absolute  violation  of  the  causal  principle  and  the  utter  abandon- 
ment of  explanation.  For  a  science  that  identifies  causality  with 
mechanism,  the  world  ceases  to  have  a  meaning  where  motion 
stops  ;  to  it  vitalism  and  teleology  will  be  sheer  nonsense.  We 
do  not  wish  to  plead  the  cause  of  vitalism  or  teleology  here ;  our 
purpose  is  simply  to  point  out  that  each  particular  science  tries 
to  foist  its  special  form  of  causality  upon  its  neighbors  and  to 
interpret  their  results  in  the  light  of  its  own  working  concepts. 
What  particular  form  the  causal  principle  shall  take,  /.  e,,  what  the 
nature  of  the  particular  causes  shall  be,  whether  force  or  motion 
or  a  vital  principle,  or  mind,  will  depend  upon  our  experiences 
with  the  world,  and  is  not  deducible  from  the  idea  of  causality  as 
such. 

We  are  now  ready  to  take  up  our  second  question  :  What  is 
the  origin  of  this  principle  ?  How  does  it  arise  ?  Does  it  come 
from  experience  or  is  it  an  inherent,  a  priori  possession  of  the 
reason?  According  to  the  rationalists,  it  is  the  latter.  That 
every  effect  must  have  its  cause  is,  according  to  Descartes,  an 
innate  principle.     Wolff  tries  to  deduce  it  from  the  principle  ol 
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contradiction,  which  is  an  a  priori  truth.  He  reasons  that,  if  the 
ground  of  a  thing  lies  in  nothing,  then  nothing  is  its  ground, 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  nothing  as  an  efficient  prin- 
ciple is  something,  a  contradiction  in  terms.^  Kant  regards  the 
principle  that  *  everything  that  happens  presupposes  something 
on  which  it  follows  according  to  rule,'  as  a  category  or  a  priori 
form  of  the  understanding. 

Hume  holds  that  the  notion  of  causality  is  derived  from  expe- 
rience. *'  The  knowledge  of  this  relation  [the  causal] ,"  he  says, 
"is  not,  in  any  instance,  attained  by  reasonings  a  priori;  but 
arises  entirely  from  experience  when  we  find  that  any  particular 
objects  are  constantly  conjoined  with  each  other."  **The  mind 
can  never  possibly  find  the  effect  in  the  supposed  cause  by  the 
most  accurate  scrutiny  and  examination.  For  the  effect  is  totally 
different  from  the  cause,  and  consequently  can  never  be  discov- 
ered in  it"  We  say  an  event  is  the  effect  or  cause  of  another, 
because  we  have  experienced  them  together.  But,  even  after  we 
have  experienced  the  operation  of  cause  and  effect,  we  cannot 
base  our  conclusions  on  reason.  We  know  that  bread  nourishes 
us,  but  how  it  does  this  we  do  not  know.  We  do  not  know  the 
secret  powers  that  produce  the  effects.  A  person  brought  sud- 
denly into  the  world,  having  powers  of  reflection  and  reason, 
would  perceive  objects  succeeding  each  other  and  nothing  else. 
If  he  lives  long  enough  to  have  observed  that  similar  events  or 
objects  are  constantly  conjoined  together,  he  immediately  infers 
the  existence  of  one  object  from  the  appearance  of  the  other. 
The  principle  which  determines  him  to  draw  such  a  conclusion 
is  the  principle  of  custom  or  habit.  After  the  constant  conjunc- 
tion of  two  objects,  heat  and  flame,  for  instance,  or  weight  and 
solidity,  we  are  determined  by  custom  alone  to  expect  the  one 
from  the  appearance  of  the  other.  We  believe  it.  *'  This  belief 
b  the  necessary  result  of  placing  the  mind  in  such  circumstances. 
It  is  an  operation  of  the  soul,  when  we  are  so  situated,  as  una- 
voidable as  to  feel  the  passion  of  love,  when  we  receive  benefits, 
or  hatred,  when  we  have  met  with  injuries.     All  these  operations 

>  Oberweg,  Logik,  p.  272.  In  his  earlier  writings  Kant  identifies  real  ground  with 
logical  ground.  See  Nova  diluiidatio^  II,  proposition  x.  This  yiew  is  given  up  in 
Vtrnuh  den  Begriff  der  negativen  Grdssen  in  die  WeUweisheit  eintufiihren. 
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are  a  species  of  natural  instincts,  which  no  reasoning  or  process 
of  the  thought  and  understanding  is  able  either  to  produce  or  to 
prevent."  ^ 

According  to  Mill  also,  the  notion  of  causality  is  derived  from 
experience.  Experience  teaches  us  that  every  fact  in  nature  is 
invariably  preceded  by  some  other  fact.  **  The  belief  we  enter- 
tain in  the  universality,  throughout  nature,  of  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect,  is  itself  an  instance  of  induction ;  and  by  no  means 
one  of  the  earliest  which  any  of  us,  or  which  mankind  in  general, 
can  have  made.  We  arrive  at  this  universal  law  by  generaliza- 
tion, from  many  laws  of  inferior  generality.  We  should  never 
have  had  the  notion  of  causation  (in  the  philosophical  meaning 
of  the  term)  as  a  condition  of  all  phenomena,  unless  many  cases 
of  causation,  or,  in  other  words,  many  partial  uniformities  of 
sequence,  had  previously  become  familiar.  The  more  obvious  of 
the  particular  uniformities  suggest,  and  give  evidence  of,  the 
general  uniformity,  and  the  general  uniformity,  once  established, 
enables  us  to  prove  the  remainder  of  the  particular  uniformities 
of  which  it  is  made  up."  * 

Erhardt  explains  as  follows :  The  idea  of  causing  and  effecting 
( Wirken  und  Bewirkeri)  is  origfinally  given  by  experience ;  if  it 
were  not,  no  reflection  upon  the  changes  could  suggest  to  us  the 
notion  of  a  causal  nexus  existing  between  them.  But  our  belief 
in  the  universality  of  the  causal  law  is  not  derived  from  induction ; 
we  are  compelled  to  ascribe  to  the  law  a  methodological  univer- 
sality.' 

These  answers  are  discordant,  partly  because  the  conceptions 
of  causality  which  underlie  them  differ  so  much,  partly  because 
different  phases  of  the  law  are  discussed.  We  can  at  once  agree 
with  Hume,  that  we  have  no  a  priori  knowledge  of  particular 
causal  relations ;  indeed,  the  ^rationalists  did  not  commit  them- 
selves to  this  view.  Hume  is  right :  ''  Adam,  though  his  rational 
faculties  be  supposed,  at  the  very  first,  entirely  perfect,  could  not 
have  inferred  from  the  fluidity  and  transparency  of  water,  that  it 
would  suffocate  him ;  or  from  the  light  and  warmth  of  fire  that 

^  Inquiry ^  Sections  IV  and  V.  *  Logic^  Book  III,  ch.  xxL 

^Mttaphysik^  Vol.  I,  pp.  477  fF. 
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it  would  consume  him."  Kant  agrees  with  this.  He  does  not 
believe  that  we  have  an  a  priori  knowledge  of  particular  causal 
relations,  but  that  we  depend  on  experience  for  this.  We  can 
also  agree  with  both  Hume  and  Kant  that  knowledge  without 
experience  is  impossible,  that  in  order  to  know  we  must  have 
sensations.  "  Gedanken  ohne  Inhalt  sind  leer.''  But  is  there 
not  an  element  in  the  causal  notion  which  cannot  be  explained, 
which  we  shall  have  to  accept,  without  being  able  to  deduce 
it  from  our  sensations?  The  answer  to  this  question  will 
depend  in  a  measure  upon  our  conception  of  causality.  If 
causality  means  universal  temporal  succession  merely,  then  we 
might  say  this :  Experience  teaches  us  that  events  follow  each 
other  ;  we  infer  that  because  a  thing  has  happened  several  times,  it 
will  happen  always.  Here  the  law  of  uniformity  is  not  some- 
thing observed  by  us,  but  an  inference,  a  leap  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown.  We  do  not  observe  that  all  events  are  preceded 
by  other  events,  but  only  that  some  are.  We  believe,  however, 
that  what  has  happened  in  the  past  will  happen  in  the  future. 
This  belief  is  something  like  an  instinct,  as  Hume  himself  de- 
clares. ''  I  shall  add  for  a  further  confirmation  of  the  foregoing 
theory,"  he  says,  "  that,  as  this  operation  of  the  mind,  by  which 
we  infer  like  eflfects  from  like  causes,  and  tice  versa,  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  subsistence  of  all  human  creatures,  it  is  not  probable, 
that  it  could  be  trusted  to  the  fallacious  deductions  of  our  reason, 
which  is  slow  in  its  operation  ;  appears  not,  in  any  degree,  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  infancy ;  and  at  best  is,  in  every  age  and 
period  of  human  life,  extremely  liable  to  error  and  mistake.  It 
b  more  conformable  to  the  ordinary  wisdom  of  nature  to  secure 
so  necessary  an  act  of  the  mind,  by  some  instinct  or  mechanical 
tendency,  which  may  be  infallible  in  its  operations,  may  discover 
itself  at  the  first  appearance  of  life  and  thought,  and  may  be  in- 
dependent of  all  the  labored  deductions  of  the  understanding. 
As  nature  has  taught  us  the  use  of  our  limbs,  without  giving  us 
the  knowledge  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  by  which  they  are  ac- 
tuated ;  so  she  has  implanted  in  us  an  instinct,  which  carries  for- 
ward the  thought  in  a  correspondent  course  to  that  which  she 
has  established  among  external  objects ;  though  we  are  ignorant 
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of  those  forces  and  powers  on  which  this  regular  course  and 
succession  of  objects  totally  depends."  *  We  have  here,  then, 
what  may  fairly  be  called  an  ultimate  category.  In  this  sense 
we  can  say,  even  on  the  empirical  interpretation  of  causality,  that 
there  is  an  element  in  our  conception  of  cause  which  must  be 
attributed  to  the  nature  of  man  as  such. 

We  may  also  approach  the  problem  from  another  side  and 
reason  thus :  Mere  association  of  ideas  would  never  give  us  an 
idea  of  uniformity ;  indeed,  it  would  not  enable  us  to  connect 
any  two  experiences.  The  having  of  a  series  of  sensations  or 
ideas  will  not  yield  knowledge  ;  a  succession  of  sensations  is  not 
a  knowledge  of  succession.  In  order  to  have  a  consciousness  of 
succession,  an  additional  psychical  element  must  be  introduced  : 
a  feeling  of  succession.  If  our  consciousness  consisted  simply 
of  a  series  of  disconnected  mental  facts,  a  heap  {ein  Haufe^  ein 
Gewuhl)  of  sensations,  as  Kant  terms  it,  knowledge  would  be 
impossible.  As  James  says :  **  Take  a  hundred  of  them  [feel- 
ings], shuffle  them  and  pack  them  as  close  together  as  you  can 
(whatever  that  may  mean) ;  still  each  remains  the  same  feeling  it 
always  was,  shut  in  its  own  skin,  windowless,  ignorant  of  what 
the  other  feelings  are  and  mean.  There  would  be  a  hundred- 
and-first  feeling  there,  if,  when  a  group  or  series  of  such  feelings 
were  set  up,  a  consciousness  belonging  to  the  group  as  such 
should  emerge.  And  this  loist  feeling  would  be  a  totally  new 
fact."  * 

Hence  we  could  not  even  say,  some  events  succeed  each  other,  if 
we  accepted  a  purely  sensationalistic  theory.  In  order  to  have  this 
experience,  we  must,  roughly  speaking,  be  able  to  keep  two 
ideas  together  in  consciousness,  we  must  connect  our  sensations. 
The  sensations  will  not  connect  themselves,  we  must  connect 
them.  This  synthetic  function  we  cannot  further  explain ;  we  are 
compelled  to  accept  it  as  a  fact  of  consciousness.  We  believe 
that  it  belongs  to  the  furniture  of  the  mind  and  in  this  sense  can 
call  it  a  priori. 

Now  let  us  consider  our  own  interpretation  of  the  causal  law. 

*  Inquiry y  Secdon  V. 

«  The  Principles  of  Psychology ^  Vol.  I,  ch.  ti,  p.  i6o. 
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We  mean  by  causality  the  reference  of  a  thing  to  something  else 
as  its  ground,  as  that  to  which  the  thing  somehow  owes  its  ap- 
pearance. Here  we  not  only  hold  two  ideas  together  in  con- 
sciousness, synthesize  them  in  the  manner  already  indicated,  but 
we  view  one  thing  as  standing  in  a  particular  relation  to  the  other. 
Whenever  we  observe  an  event,  we  ask  for  its  ground,  we  ask 
for  some  other  fact  or  phenomenon  on  which  it  depends.  We 
cannot  explain  why  we  do  this,  it  is  a  way  we  have,  a  mental 
attitude  or,  if  we  choose  to  call  it  so,  an  a  priori  form  of  the 
mind  We  are  so  constituted,  in  other  words,  that  whenever 
a  phenomenon  is  presented  to  us,  we  refer  it  to  another  phe- 
nomenon as  its  ground. 

It  is  possible  that  this  function  is  a  product  of  natural  selection, 
that  only  such  animals  as  possessed  it  survived  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  and  handed  it  down  to  offspring,  and  that  in  this 
way  a  race  of  beings  was  finally  produced  having  the  so-called 
'  causal  instinct'  But  all  that  does  not  explain  to  us  the  pos- 
session of  this  function  by  the  first  animal  that  handed  it  down. 

We  repeat  then :  The  causal  function,  as  we  have  described  it, 
is  a  postulate  of  our  thinking,  a  tendency  to  connect  phenomena 
in  a  certain  way.  It  is  an  attitude  of  consciousness  towards  phe- 
nomena, a  way  we  have  of  connecting  things,  a  way  that  cannot 
be  further  explained. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  an  a  priori  knowledge  of  the 
principle  as  a  law,  that  we  know  from  the  very  beginning  that 
every  phenomenon  has  its  cause.  We  ask  for  the  cause  every 
time  a  phenomenon  is  presented  to  us, —  in  this  sense,  the  causal 
idea  is  a  form  of  the  mind,  —  but  we  do  not  formulate  the  general 
proposition  that  every  effect  must  have  its  cause  until  we  reflect 
upon  our  experiences,  and,  in  this  sense,  the  causal  law  is  a 
generalization  from  experience,  the  result  of  induction.  There  is 
a  difference  between  looking  for  a  ground  in  each  particular  case 
presented  and  formulating  the  general  proposition  that  every  phe- 
nomenon must  have  a  ground. 

The  third  question  which  we  have  to  answer  concerns  the 
validity  of  the  causal  principle.  We  relate  phenomena  accord- 
ing to  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect.     We  cannot  help  doing 
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this ;  it  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  tendency  of  the  mind  to  con- 
nect our  facts  in  the  causal  manner.  We  say :  This  fact  or  phe- 
nomenon is,  because  that  one  is  or  was ;  the  two  are  not  only  co- 
existent or  successive,  but  one  is  the  ground  of  the  other,  without 
it  the  other  would  not  and  could  not  be.  Now  we  may  ask  two 
questions  here  :  (i)  What  right  have  we  to  regard  one  phenom- 
enon as  the  cause  of  the  other  ?  (2)  What  right  have  we  to  say 
that  all  phenomena  are  causally  related  ? 

What  right  have  I  to  speak  of  a  particular  phenomenon  having 
a  ground  ?  I  find  a  phenomenon  surrounded  by  countless  other 
phenomena.  I  select  one  of  these  as  the  cause  of  the  other. 
All  I  perceive  is  the  phenomena  themselves.  I  rub  an  object 
and  it  becomes  warm.  I  say  the  rubbing  made  it  warm.  I  heat 
a  body  and  it  expands.  I  say  the  heat  did  it.  I  see  a  moving 
bell,  I  hear  a  sound.  I  say  the  bell  makes  the  sound.  I  have  a 
feeling  of  effort  and  then  my  muscles  move.  I  say  the  feeling 
of  effort  or  my  will  causes  the  movement  of  my  muscles.  I  re- 
member a  certain  scene  and  a  sorrowful  feeling  arises.  I  say  the 
memory  image  is  the  ground  of  the  sorrowful  feeling.  Now  in 
all  these  cases  I  do  not  merely  say  that  the  different  phenomena 
follow  each  other,  but  that  the  one  is  the  ground  of  the  other. 
Why  should  I  look  for  a  ground  at  all,  why  am  I  not  satisfied 
with  saying,  the  bell  and  the  sound  go  together,  the  sound  never 
comes  alone  ? 

Some  one  perhaps  answers :  The  primitive  man  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  he  produced  changes  in  the  world.  He  pushed  an 
object  and  it  moved.  He  therefore  regarded  himself  as  the 
ground  of  the  movement.  He  did  it.  Then  he  reasoned  that 
when  other  things  moved  there  was  something  behind  them  that 
moved  them  as  he  moved  them.  But  the  question  is  :  Why  should 
he  regard  himself  as  the  mover  in  the  first  place  ?  You  say  he 
perceived  himself  moving  it.  No,  he  did  not.  He  said  move, 
and  it  moved.  All  he  experienced  was  that  a  movement  followed 
his  volition.  But  he  does  not  stop  here ;  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
saying  that  a  movement  follows  his  act  of  will.  He  says  he 
made  it  move,  he  was  the  ground  of  its  moving.  What  right 
has  he  to  say  that  ?     He  has  a  right  to  say :  I  pushed  and  it 
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moved ;  I  put  forth  effort  and  something  happened.  Perhaps 
the  first  time  it  happened,  he  did  not  look  upon  himself  as  the 
ground.  He  stopped  pushing  and  it  stopped  moving,  he  pushed 
a  little  and  it  moved  a  little,  he  pushed  much  and  it  moved  much. 
Then  he  said,  I  did  it,  I  made  it  move,  I  can  do  it  again,  I  am 
the  cause.  Here  he  reasons  that  he  did  it  because,  when  he  stops, 
it  stops,  when  he  pushes,  it  moves.  If  he  should  say  to  the  sun, 
stop  shining,  and  it  should  stop  shining,  and,  now  shine  again, 
and  it  should  shine,  he  would  come  to  regard  himself  as  the  cause 
of  the  sunshine. 

Here  we  reach  an  element  which  we  cannot  explain.  It  is  a 
mental  attitude,  a  postulate  of  thought,  if  we  choose  to  call  it  so. 
We  can  state  the  conditions  under  which  it  appears,  but  we 
cannot  tell  why  it  follows  these  conditions.  In  order  that  this 
causal  function  shall  arise,  certain  conditions  must  be  fulfilled, 
but  when  it  arises  something  new  and  unique  appears  on  the 
scene.  What  justification  is  there  for  its  use?  What  are  its 
rights  ?  Well,  it  is  a  postulate  of  our  thinking,  and  there  can  be 
no  human  knowledge  without  it.  The  human  mind  is  a  relating 
activity,  it  aims  to  understand  the  world,  to  find  a  meaning  in  it, 
to  bring  order  and  connection  into  it,  to  explain  it.  Wherever  a 
phenomenon  is  presented,  we  look  for  a  ground  or  cause,  for 
dependence,  we  seek  to  bring  it  into  connection  with  something 
else,  we  are  never  satisfied  with  a  bare  fact  as  such.  The  mere 
statement  of  spatial  and  temporal  coexistence  or  sequence  is  not 
explanation,  and  without  explanation  scientific  knowledge  is 
impossible.  Nor  is  mere  description  science,  if  we  mean  by 
description  the  mere  statement  of  what  happens  in  space  and 
time.  If  thinking  means  to  relate  things  in  the  manner  indicated, 
then  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  for  thought  all  phenomena  are 
causally  related  and  will  be  so  related  as  long  as  thinking  is  what 
it  is.  Where  explanation  stops,  science  and  philosophy  find  their 
occupation  gone. 

Frank  Thilly. 
Cornell  U>avERsiTY. 


THE  UGLY  INFINITE  AND  THE   GOOD-FOR- 
NOTHING  ABSOLUTE.* 

T^VER  since  philosophy  emerged  from  the  hylozoic  age  and 
-^— '  began  to  free  itself  from  the  bondage  of  picture-thinking, 
it  has  been  pursued  by  an  antinomy  which  haunts  it  still,  the  an- 
tinomy of  the  Infinite  and  the  Absolute.* 

It  seems  to  the  early  Greek  philosopher,  as  it  seems  to  every 
one  when  he  first  starts  on  his  quest  after  truth,  that  what  he  is 
seeking  is  the  changeless  reality  that  lies  behind,  and  occasions, 
the  changing  things  of  experience,  the  ultimate  unity  that  ties 
together  the  obvious  variety  which  experience  presents.  That 
grand  old  man  Parmenides  firmly  grips  this  conception,  and 
boldly  draws  the  inevitable  inferences,  laying  down  the  law  as 
one  who  speaks  with  authority,  as  an  absolutist  should : 

**  listen,  and  I  will  instruct  thee,  and  thou,  when  thou  hearest,  thalt  ponder— 
What  are  the  sole  two  paths  of  research  that  are  open  to  thinking. 
One  path  is :  That  Being  doth  be,  and  Non-Being  is  not : 
This  is  the  way  of  Conviction,  for  Truth  follows  hard  in  her  footsteps. 
Th*  other  path  is :  That  Being  is  not,  and  Non-Being  must  be ; 
This  one,  I  tell  thee  in  truth,  is  an  all-incredible  pathway.*'  * 

But  when  Parmenides  goes  on  to  tell  us  what  Being  is,  he 
simply  piles  up  the  negative  characteristics,  —  the  only  kind  left 
when  the  world  of  change  is  excluded,  —  which  merely  declare 
what  Being  is  not :  It  is  birthless  and  deathless,  whole  and  unbe- 
gotten,  neither  more  of  it  here  nor  less  of  it  yonder,  the  one 
true  reality  which  things  are  merely  our  names  for. 

No  doubt  the  rabble,  blind  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  com- 
mon sense,  displayed  their  ingenuity  in  jibes  and  jeers  hurled  at 

1  Read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Association,  at  the  New  York  meeting, 
December  27,  1906. 

'  By  Infinite  is  here  meant  the  boundless,  the  hireipov^  the  endless  regress,  which 
is  implied  in  empiricism,  as  the  idealist  views  it ;  by  Absolute,  the  fixed  and  definite 
and  final,  whether  regarded  simply  as  pure  Being,  or  as  standard  of  reference,  scale 
of  worth,  or  world  of  meaning. 

*The  quotations  from  Parmenides  I  give  in  Mr.  Davidson's  translation. 
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the  head  of  the  philosopher  ofT  in  his  cold  realm  of  abstraction ; 
but  he  in  turn  shows  a  fine  scorn  for  "  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  and  stupid  unreasoning  cattle,  herds  that  are  wont  to  think 
Being  and  Non-Being  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  that  all  things 
move  in  a  circle,"  —  that  is,  for  those  who  fancy  they  can  get  along 
without  any  fixed  reality  and  truth,  can  think  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  still  count  themselves  reasonable. 

It  is,  however,  cold  comfort  to  nurse  an  abstraction ;  and 
making  an  abstraction  into  reality  does  not  explain  the  world  of 
experience,  but  would  rather  explain  it  away.  If  this  be  knowl- 
edge, it  is  useless.  And  over  the  water,  in  the  opposite  border 
of  Greece,  another  philosopher  had  been  following  that  "  all-in- 
credible pathway,"  and  it  may  well  enough  have  been  he  whom 
Parmenides  had  in  mind  when  he  paid  his  respects  to  his  oppo- 
nents in  the  words  I  have  quoted,  which  were  possibly  written 
to  even  the  score  with  Heraclitus,  who  had  spoken  with  scorn  of 
Parmenides's  teacher  when  he  said :  "  Much  learning  doth  not 
make  wise,  else  would  it  have  taught  Xenophanes."  To  Her- 
aclitus, "the  tyts  and  ears  are  bad  witnesses,"  but  only  **  to  him 
who  has  not  an  understanding  heart."  Rightly  used,  they  re- 
veal the  truth  that  in  the  actual  world  all  is  ever  changing, 
nothing  ever  stays  put,  opposites  unite,  and  strife  is  the  life  of  all 
things.  Heraclitus  has  reached  the  wisdom  of  Uriel,  when,  in 
Emerson's  poem,  he  declares  : 

*<  Line  in  nature  is  not  found ; 
«        «        « 
In  Tain  produced,  all  rays  will  turn  ; 
EWl  will  bless,  and  ice  will  bum." 

And  the  poet  goes  on  to  tell  how  this  shocking  heresy  produced 
consternation  "  in  the  holy  festival."  The  stem  old  war  gods  of 
absolutism  shook  their  heads,  and  the  seraphs,  sheltered  under 
the  wing  of  absolutist  tradition,  and  peacefully  lounging  on  their 
myrtle  beds,  frowned.     This  rash  doctrine  boded  ill  to  all. 

"  The  balance-beam  of  Fate  was  bent ; 
The  bounds  of  good  and  ill  were  rent ; 
Strong  Hades  could  not  keep  his  own 
And  all  slid  to  confusion.  " 
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But,  none  the  less,  "truth-speaking  things"  are  gradually  justi- 
fying Uriel-Heraclitus,  and  the  old  gods  of  absolutism  are  quaking 
in  their  spheres  though  they  do  not  know  just  why. 

Thus,  at  the  dawn  of  philosophical  reflection,  this  troublesome 
antinomy  of  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite  appears.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  most  of  the  discussions  of  fundamental  problems 
in  philosophy  center  in  it,  and  that  the  chief  effort  of  philosophers 
from  that  day  to  this  has  been  to  find  a  way  of  solving  it ;  and 
that  when  with  respect  to  any  problem  one  attempts,  as  is  cus- 
tomary, to  dichotomize  philosophers,  the  principle  of  division 
will  be  found  to  be  based  on  the  relative  importance  assigned  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  sides  of  this  antinomy.  When  philos- 
ophical discussions  wax  polemical,  as  once  in  a  while  they  will, 
then  one's  opponent  is  supposed  simply  to  have  embraced  one 
side  of  the  antinomy,  while  blindly  ignoring,  or  shamefully 
belittling,  the  reasons  which  make  for  the  other  side.  This 
granted,  the  logical  difficulties  of  his  position  are  easily  made 
evident,  and  adjectives  of  abuse,  now  as  of  old,  not  infrequently 
enliven  the  discussion.  In  earlier  times  the  partizans  of  the 
Absolute  triumphed,  and  the  Infinite,  to  which  their  opponents 
were  supposed  to  be  committed,  was  dubbed  *  ugly,'  —  about 
as  strong  a  term  of  reproach  as  the  Greek  could  find  ;  for  the  ugly 
was  the  bad  and  the  false  made  manifest.  In  recent  times,  and 
partly  due  to  the  conquests  made  by  the  theory  of  evolution  in 
all  fields  of  knowledge,  the  partizans  of  the  Infinite  are  coming  to 
to  be  more  and  more  conspicuously  in  evidence,  and  they  are 
returning  the  compliment.  Their  opponents'  view  leads  to  an 
Absolute  which  is  '  good-for-nothing,'  —  as  abusive  an  epithet 
as  one  can  find  in  our  own  strenuous  and  practical  age.  And  as 
for  the  •  ugly  infinite,'  why,  they  add,  we  are  romanticists  now- 
adays, and  may  retort  with   Lowell  concerning  your  classical 

ideal : 

<<  The  Grecian  gluts  me  with  hit  perfectness, 
The  one  thing  6nished  in  the  world.*' 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  dispute  about  taste  in  ultimates.  If  one 
likes  a  *  wide  open  '  universe,  that  is  his  affair.  If,  however,  this 
view  is  presented  as  true,  it  comes  within  the  field  of  discussion. 
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Now  the  difBcuIty  with  this  empiricism  is,  that  it  involves  the 
tnfim'te  regress,  and  thereby  takes  away  the  meaning  of  truth. 
It  only  seems  not  to  do  this  because  one  keeps  arresting  the 
process  continually  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  passing  moment. 
But,  in  fact,  one  no  sooner  gets  his  anchor  down  on  what  appears 
to  be  solid  ground  than  one  finds  it  dragging  once  more.  The 
view,  in  short,  leaves  us  with  a  subjectless,  objectless,  substance- 
less,  godless  philosophy.  I  am,  in  this  paper,  not  concerned  to 
substantiate  these  charges,  but  rather  to  consider  the  counterblast 
that  comes  from  the  camp  of  empiricism.  That  charge  is  prac- 
tically as  follows  :  In  attempting  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
ontological  bankruptcy,  the  idealist  has  simply  spent  his  last 
remaining  resources  in  purchasing  a  gold-brick  called  the  Ab- 
solute. This  may,  indeed,  give  him  for  the  time  being  a  feel- 
ing of  relief,  as  he  dreams  of  the  untold  wealth  of  meaning  that 
might  be  his ;  and  the  illusion  will  last,  until  he  tries  to  cash  it 
in  and  make  it  work  in  the  matter-of-fact  world  of  experience. 
Then  its  true  nature  appears.     It  is  utterly  useless. 

All  who  are  not  radical  empiricists  or  immediatists,  all  who 
believe  in  a  reality  which  cannot  be  dissolved  in  the  river  of 
experience,  are  declared  to  be  absolutists.  I  pass  by  the  realists, 
who,  from  this  point  of  view,  must  be  ranked  with  the  absolutists, 
and  confine  my  attention  to  the  idealists.  And  I  ask  :  Is  it  true 
that  their  conception  of  the  real-ideal  as  in  some  sense  fixed  and 
eternal  is  a  useless  conception  ? 

There  are,  of  course,  many  forms  of  idealism,  but  with  respect 
to  no  one  of  them  can  the  charge  be  made  out  that  its  conception 
of  reality  is  useless.  Idealists  fall  into  two  broadly  distinguish- 
able groups,  according  as  their  reality  is  conceived  statically  or 
dynamically.  The  former  group  may,  with  a  certain  surface 
show  of  plausibility,  be  charged  with  introducing  the  conception 
of  an  absolute  which  is  useless  in  the  interpretation  of  experience. 
And  yet  philosophers  of  all  schools  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  stubborn  and  uncompromising  old  Eleatic  logician 
whom  the  impulse  for  self-consistency  drove  to  this  view.  Our 
early  pictorial  symbolic  terms,  our  rough  and  ready-made  notions, 
are  sharpened  into  precise  instruments  of  thought  only  through 
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the  fearless  efforts  of  philosophers  to  recog^ze  their  tacit  mean- 
ingSy  and  hold  them  up  in  clear  relief,  one  by  one,  and  test  them 
by  giving  them  plenty  of  rope.  Nine-tenths  of  our  difficulties  in 
philosophy  come,  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  from  hugging 
hypostatised  abstractions,  but  rather  from  employing  vague  terms 
of  many  meanings,  and  unconsciously  shifting  the  meanings  in 
the  course  of  a  discussion.  Again,  bare  and  barren  as  is  this 
conception  of  the  Absolute  in  its  first  appearance,  it  is  just  this 
notion  of  reality  that  reappears  in  every  form  of  mysticism.  It 
has  given  us  some  of  our  best  devotional  literature,  and  has  been 
the  inspiration  of  some  of  the  most  beloved  saints  and  seers.  But, 
one  may  reply,  the  first  service  has  been  accomplished,  the  second 
is  perhaps  questionably  a  service.  And,  anyway,  the  usefulness 
of  a  conception  is  to  be  tested  by  asking  whether  it  is  of  service 
in  making  the  world  of  experience  more  intelligible,  and  here  it 
fails.  But  even  this  much  cannot  be  made  good.  Or  rather,  we 
should  say,  it  stands  or  falls  with  the  possibility  of  showing  the 
usefulness  of  the  conception  in  the  more  developed  form  of 
dynamic  idealism.  If  this  conception  of  the  permanent  is  of  use, 
then  even  that  earlier  form,  though  its  advocates  may  have  failed 
to  work  it  out,  failed  to  reconcile  it  with  the  changing  world  of 
experience,  still,  so  far  as  it  went,  helped  to  make  the  world 
intelligible. 

As  applied  to  the  later  forms  of  dynamic  idealism,  the  charge 
is  wholly  without  force.  It  rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
because  the  idealist  believes  in  a  world  of  eternal  truth  where 
values  are  assessed  with  finality,  believes  in  a  world  of  meaning 
which  changes  not  with  our  shifting  beliefs,  he  must  therefore, 
in  order  to  make  any  real  use  of  this  conception,  himself  have 
had  the  completed  vision,  have  reached  finality. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  glorious  thing,  as  Socrates  in  effect  re- 
marks in  the  Pfuedo,  if  we  could  tell  how  things  are  by  simply 
showing  how  it  is  best  for  them  to  be.  That  would  be,  however, 
the  wisdom  of  a  god  and  not  of  man.  "  But,"  he  adds,  *'  I  had  ' 
a  second  string  to  my  bow  "  ;  and  so  have  we.  Put  briefly  it  is 
this  :  We  have,  of  course,  to  begin  with  experience,  and  to  it  we 
must  ever  return ;  and,  in  trying  to  understand  it,  we  do  not 
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escape  from  our  human  limitations,  and  the  notions  that  we  use 
arc  confused  and  imperfect  and  open  to  revision.  None  the  less, 
by  persistent  effort  to  think  clearly,  and  to  think  consistently, 
that  is,  to  think  complete  thoughts,  we  are  able  to  work  away 
from  our  initial  position  by  definite  and  sure  steps.  There  is  not 
simply  change,  but  progress  ;  and  progress  is  progress  and  not 
simply  change,  because  a  less  complete  view  can  once  for  all  be 
set  aside  in  favor  of  a  more  complete  view.  It  is  thus  in  this  in- 
direct way  that  one  reaches  again  the  concept  of  a  fixed  by  start- 
ing from  experience.  What  experience  brings  to  light  becomes 
intelligible  if  we  can  only  suppose  that  all  partial  truths  have 
their  positions,  fixed  in  a  scale  of  worth  and  meaning  which  we 
arc  gradually  finding  out,  but  which  we  certainly  do  not  make  as 
suits  our  passing  mood  or  present  state  or  present  felt  need. 
And  this  conception,  once  reached,  is  one  upon  which  we  lean  at 
every  step  in  our  efforts  to  make  experience  intelligible,  and  it  is 
this  that  gives  us  our  faith  that  the  game  is  worth  while. 

Belief  in  absolute  truth  does  not  imply  the  belief  that  one  has 
found  the  absolute  truth,  or  even  that  one  ever  will.  The  idealist 
too  is  a  modest  man,  and  does  not  "  affect  omniscience,"  as  Pro- 
fessor James  puts  it.  He  is  satisfied  if  he  can  only  keep  moving 
on  the  road  that  leads  in  that  direction.  If  now  the  question  be 
asked.  But  when  does  one  ever  use  this  conception  of  the  abso- 
lute truth,  if  in  every  concrete  situation  one  is  always  forced  to 
work  with  the  imperfect  tools  that  experience  furnishes  ?  the 
answer  is,  that  it  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  the  simi- 
lar conception  of  the  fixed  is  used  in  the  region  of  physical  fact. 
The  concept  of  the  conservation  of  energy  enables  us  to  think 
the  physical  world  as  the  same  in  and  through  all  its  changes. 
Here  too  one  may  say,  no  one  ever  found  this  energy  that  is  con- 
served. In  any  concrete  situation,  one  always  finds  specific  cases 
of  energies,  nor  could  one  ever  tell  what  energy  in  the  singular, 
and  with  a  capital  £,  would  be  like. 

One  finds,  in  short,  with  regard  to  the  physical  world  the  same 
difficulty  that  one  meets  with  in  the  wider  region  of  philosophy  ; 
and  again  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  antinomy  of  the  Infinite  and  the 
Absolute,  of  the  flowing  and  the  fixed.    The  fixed  easily  becomes 
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an  hypostatised  abstraction,  but  none  the  less  the  conception  of 
the  fixed  is  one  upon  which  one  leans  at  every  turn  in  one's  effort 
to  explain  physical  facts.  And  there  is  here  too  an  interesting 
development  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  closely  parallel  to  the 
development  of  the  similar  concept  in  philosophy.  This  con- 
ception at  first  appears  as  that  of  an  indestructible  matter  made 
up  of  hard  atoms.  Into  such  a  fixed  world  it  proves  to  be  diflS- 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  introduce  motion.  This  corresponds 
to  the  Eleatic  Absolute.  Then  one  attempts  to  conceive  of  the 
real  physical  world  dynamically,  and  the  concepts  of  force  and 
energy  supersede  that  of  matter.  But  even  these  concepts  prove 
to  be  not  wholly  free  from  the  old  taint,  and  so  one  now  attempts 
to  state  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  as  meaning 
no  more  than  this  :  that  nature  is  uniform  and  dependable  to 
such  an  extent  that  one  can  reproduce  a  given  situation  at  will, 
and  find  always  the  same  quantitative  values,  before  and  after, 
that  existed  in  the  original  case.  This  is  closely  parallel  to  the 
development  in  idealism,  as  one  passes  from  the  earlier  static 
type,  first  to  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  tjqpes,  and,  later,  to 
the  modern  types  in  which  the  Absolute  is  hardly  recognizable 
any  longer,  and  appears  as  a  world  of  meaning,  not  separate  from 
the  several  facts  of  experience  but  implied  in  them  one  and  all, 
—  the  fixed  order  of  worth  in  which  all  values  are  assessed. 
This  order  no  one  knows  in  its  completeness  ;  its  existence  we 
all  presuppose. 

Throughout  the  history  of  idealism  runs  the  thought  of  the 
AU-knower,  the  '  Man  in  the  heavens,'  the  God  standing  withia 
the  shadow  'keeping  watch  over  his  own.'  And  the  world 
which  abides  is  simply  this  our  changing  world  of  experience  as 
such  a  knower  would  know  it.  At  first  knowing  is  conceived  as 
immediacy,  as  appropriation,  as  absorption  in  the  object,  after  the 
analogy  of  sense  experience,  and  then  the  Absolute  is  the  mystic's 
Absolute,  and  it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  motion  or  change 
into  this  world.  And  the  progress  of  idealism  has  been  marked 
by  an  ever-increasing  respect  for  the  world  of  experience,  for  the 
Infinite.  The  real  must  be  the  real  of  just  this  world  of  fact,  and 
it  must  make  that  world  intelligible.     One  takes  one's  key  from 
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what  goes  on  in  every  science.  There  the  fact  of  immediate  ex- 
perience is  always  merely  the  point  of  departure.  It  is  not  by 
staring  at  the  fact,  by  immediately  experiencing  it,  that  one 
understands  it,  but  by  getting  away  from  it  in  its  immediacy, 
and  reading  its  meaning  in  the  light  of  all  other  facts  that  fall 
within  the  same  field,  and  by  reading  the  meaning  of  all  other 
facts  in  the  light  of  it  When  one  has  got  the  particular  fact  in 
its  setting  and  context,  one  has  for  the  first  time  discovered  its 
meaning  and  its  reality.  Similarly  in  philosophy  the  aim  is  ever 
to  get  the  particular  experience  in  its  total  context,  and  to  attain 
unto  vision  in  the  light  of  the  whole.  The  idealist  is  one  who 
believes  that  there  is  such  a  total  context,  and  that  this  total  con- 
text exists  in  and  gives  meaning  to  every  fact  of  experience,  as 
every  fact  exists  in  it  and  contributes  to  its  meaning. 

But,  after  all,  does  not  the  old  taint  reappear  here  ?  Does  not 
this  system  of  truth,  once  for  all  realized,  destroy  the  significance 
of  change  ?  If  it  does,  it  certainly  calls  for  revision.  I  believe 
that  it  does  so  long  as  one  is  over-influenced  by  the  incomplete 
analogy  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  remedy  is  then  to  be 
sought  in  conceiving  the  fixed  not  merely  as  dynamic,  but  also 
in  the  light  of  the  categories  of  personality.  The  Idea  must  be 
carried  up  into  the  Ideal,  as  this  is  implied  in  personal  association. 
Then  change  can  become  truly  sig^nificant,  for  every  person  has 
his  unique  share  in  the  creation  of  the  ideal ;  it  exists  not  without 
his  sanction.  It  is  some  such  revision  of  the  basic  concept  of  the 
Absolute  that  furnishes  the  central  problem  in  modem  idealism. 
And,  this  being  the  case,  is  it  not  true  that  humanist  and  per- 
sonal idealist  are  '  twin  brothers  under  the  skin '  ? 

But,  whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  next  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  idealism,  in  no  one  of  its  meanings  has  the  conception  of 
the  Absolute  been  useless. 

Charles  M.  Bakewell. 
Yalx  Univkrsity. 


THE  CONCEPTION  OF  MORAL  GOODNESS.* 

WHATEVER  else  may  be  involved  in  moral  judgments, 
these  attribute  moral  goodness  to  some  object.  Every 
moral  experience  apprehends  such  a  property  or  set  of  properties 
as  distinguishing  the  acts,  persons,  or  institutions  which  possess 
it  from  those  which  do  not.  The  ethical  investigator  must  address 
himself  to  the  task  of  purifying,  generalizing,  and  defining  the 
conception  which  is  thus  given.  He  must  abstract  or  isolate  it 
from  its  context  and  from  its  particular  cases.  To  this  task, 
strictly  construed,  the  present  paper  confines  itself.  For  the  sig- 
nificance and  conclusiveness  of  the  results,  the  writer  must  rely 
largely  on  such  suggestions  as  they  will  convey  to  a  reader 
already  familiar  with  the  special  problems  of  ethics. 

The  phrase,  '  moral  goodness,'  is  doubtless  ambiguous  in  its 
connotation ;  were  this  not  so,  there  would  be  no  need  of  syste- 
matic ethics.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  linguistic  usage  is  the  rough 
guide  to  a  truth  which  will  certainly  determine  it  more  exactly,  if 
indeed  it  does  not  substantially  depart  from  it.  For,  with  the 
exception  of  the  philologist  or  etymologist,  no  scientist  is  en- 
gaged in  the  definition  of  words. 

Again,  moral  opinion  is  doubtless  conflicting;  but  this  is 
characteristic  of  all  opinion.  The  moralist,  it  is  true,  is  pecu- 
liarly embarassed  by  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  opinion 
within  his  field.  Here,  as  Socrates  complained,  all  men  account 
themselves  experts.  Concerning  moral  problems  no  man  can 
escape  making  up  his  mind.  Every  deliberate  act  is  virtually  a 
moral  belief;  and  most  sentiment  is  moral  opinion  compounded 
with  ardor  and  tenacity.  Conversation  and  literature  consist  of 
little  else  than  the  criticism  of  life.  This  situation  is  not  without 
its  compensations ;  for  here  abundance  of  opinion  signifies  abun- 
dance of  experience  in  available  form.  Hence  no  moralist  can 
complain  of  the  meagreness  of  his  data.     But,  except  in  so  far 

1  Read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Auodadon,  at  the  New  York  meeting, 
December  28,  1906. 
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as  they  may  afford  access  to  the  experience  upon  which  they 
were  based,  the  moralist  is  not  directly  concerned  with  particular 
moral  opinions ;  and  his  results  must  in  large  measure  demon- 
strate their  falsity  or  inadequacy.  The  study  of  opinions  as  such 
is  the  special  task  of  the  psychologist,  anthropologist,  or  historian. 
The  moralist,  like  the  physicist,  constructs  opinion,  or  standard- 
izes a  certain  class  of  opinions  on  the  ground  of  an  examination 
of  their  objects. 

That  morality  is  a  relatively  complex  phenomenon,  is  generally 
ag^ed.  However  much  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  moral  goodness,  certain  general  and  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  realm  are  matters  of  common  sense.  These 
characteristics  make  up  a  complexity  which  is  attributed  not 
merely  to  moral  judgments,  but  to  moral  objects  ;  in  other  words, 
they  define  the  meaning  of  moral  quality  as  such,  and  not  the 
meaning  of  thought,  which  has  its  own  characteristic  complexity 
whether  the  topic  be  moral  or  otherwise.  It  is  understood  that 
a  pure  mechanical  system  falls  short  of  being  a  moral  system, 
because  certain  essential  elements  are  lacking.  For  the  same 
reason  a  mechanical  system  is  too  meagre  even  to  provide  for  the 
phenomenon  of  life.  Although  there  are  elements  in  a  mechan- 
ical system  which  are  doubtless  not  essential  to  a  moral  system, 
in  their  historical  genesis  these  three  realms,  mechanical,  organic, 
and  moral,  form  an  ascending  order  of  complexity.  A  mechan- 
ical system  must  be  complicated  through  the  introduction  of  new 
elements  and  principles  before  an  organic  system  is  realized,  and 
this  system  must  be  further  enriched  before  it  can  constitute  a 
moral  order.  Thus  morality  is  superimposed  upon  life,  as  life  is 
superimposed  upon  nature. 

While  the  foregoing  consideration  affords  us  the  best  approach 
to  an  analysis  of  moral  goodness,  there  is  a  formal  factor  in  the 
Situation  that  will  serve  to  guide  us  and  to  test  our  results.  It  is 
significant  that  we  cannot  avoid  employing  a  phrase  rather  than 
a  single  term  for  the  representation  of  our  central  conception. 
Goodness  is  not  necessarily  moral,  nor  is  morality  necessarily 
good.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  modification 
of  goodness  by  morality  is  not  like  the  modification  of  morality 
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by  goodness.  There  may  be  entirely  unrelated  senses  of  the* 
term  '  goodness ' ;  and  in  any  case  moral  goodness  is  only  a  sub- 
class of  goodness  in  general.  Morality,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tains three  determinations  which  are  systematically  related  to 
one  another  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  realm.  Thus  it  is 
impossible  to  define  moral  goodness  except  in  opposition  to 
moral  badness,  and  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  moral  indifference. 
In  analyzing  the  essential  meaning  of  moral  goodness,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  modify  the  idea  of  goodness  up  to  the  point 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  system  in  which  moral  good- 
ness is  both  distinguished  from,  and  definitely  related  to,  moral 
badness  and  moral  indifference.  We  shall  find  that  this  succes- 
sive modification  coincides  with  the  order  of  complexity  already 
indicated. 

Within  a  mechanical  system  it  is  clear  that  no  objects  or 
actions  possess  moral  value.  Whether  they  possess  value  in 
a  more  general  sense,  is  a  question  that  may  for  the  present 
be  left  open.  The  terms  of  a  mechanical  system  possess  de- 
terminateness,  and  may  vary  in  the  degree  to  which  they  rep- 
resent the  total  system;  but  these  formal  properties  are  in 
all  likelihood  values  only  in  a  derived  sense.  Determinate- 
ness  is  a  value  incident  to  the  interest  of  knowledge,  and 
representativeness  is  a  value  incident  to  the  interest  of  art. 
When  the  term  *  value  '  is  applied  to  such  properties  apart  from 
these  relations,  it  is  doubtful  if  that  term  retains  any  identical 
meaning.  However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  radical  altera- 
tion which  is  effected  through  the  introduction  of  a  physical 
organism  into  such  a  system.  A  physical  organism  reacts  to 
mechanical  nature  in  such  wise  as  to  persist  and  grow.  This 
consequence  is  not  accidental,  but  essential  to  organic  action. 
The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  organism  is  its  systematic  and 
determinative  concern  for  itself.  It  is  impossible  to  sunder  the 
organism,  in  this  sense,  from  what  is  commonly  called  its  envi- 
ronment ;  for  the  organism  is  essentially  constituted  by  its  func- 
tions and  not  by  its  structure,  and  its  functions  cannot  be  brought 
within  the  spatial  limits  of  its  body,  any  more  than  they  can  be 
identified  with  the  material  content  of  that  body  at  any  given 
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time.  In  the  more  rudimentary  organisms,  such  mechanical 
action  as  light,  heat,  or  pressure,  together  with  bodily  states,  is 
brought  into  a  unity  which  acts  in  such  wise  as  to  persist  and 
grow.  This  unity,  which  we  may  designate  as  an  interest,  is 
consciousness  in  the  earliest  phase  of  its  natural  genesis.  Such 
interests  may  be  empirically  discerned,  thrown  into  relief  upon 
the  background  of  mechanical  nature.  For  reasons  that  will 
appear  shortly,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  them  as  simple,  un- 
differentiated, or  excl  usive  interests.  Physically  or  psychical  ly ,  they 
are  complex ;  but  as  interests,  they  are  not  further  analyzable  in 
that  they  contain  no  elementary  interests. 

An  interest  persists  and  grows  through  selection  and  rejec- 
tion. In  accordance  with  its  actuating  principle  of  self-conser- 
vation, it  must  deal  differently  with  *  objects  *  according  to  their 
favorable  or  unfavorable  bearing  on  itself  These  two  opposite 
forms  of  reaction  distinguish  two  general  groups  to  which  re- 
flexes, instincts,  and  feelings  may  be  assigned :  the  group  of  liking 
and  the  group  of  aversion.  But  there  is  also  a  form  of  reaction, 
or  a  phase  of  one  of  the  above  forms  of  reaction,  where  neither 
liking  nor  aversion  is  appreciable.  The  object  is  noticed^  but  is 
held  in  reserve,  subject  to  action  when  the  occasion  arises.  The 
constituents  of  a  simple  system  may  now  be  said  to  possess  a 
certain  intrinsic  value.  In  so  far  as  the  interest  selects  them  or 
assimilates  them  to  itself,  they  are  good  ;  in  so  far  as  the  interest 
rejects  them,  they  are  bad ;  in  so  far  as  the  interest  contains  but 
neglects  them,  they  are  indifferent.  These  are  the  values  char- 
acteristic of  a  simple  interest.  Such  a  simple  or  exclusive  in- 
terest is  commonly  known  as  a  desire,  preservation  being  the  de- 
sire characteristic  of  the  animal  organism.  We  may,  therefore, 
properly  term  such  intrinsic  values  as  have  been  described  de- 
siderative  values. 

But  before  examining  these  further,  let  us  reconsider  the 
mechanical  environment.  This  realm  now  evidently  sustains 
new  relations ;  for  it  provides  the  material  out  of  which  interests 
are  continually  developing  themselves.  Mechanical  action  now 
bears  upon  interests.  There  is  a  new  difference  between  the 
heat  which  is  radiated  through  the  interstellar  spaces  and  the 
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heat  which  is  absorbed  by  the  earth ;  the  one  is  vitally  indifferent, 
the  other  of  vital  concern.  There  is  a  new  difference  between 
moderate  and  extreme  temperatures ;  the  one  is  favorable,  and 
the  other  unfavorable  to  life.  Such  values  may  properly  be 
termed  *  material,'  or  *  potential/  since  they  are  adventitious  and 
not  determining.  Mechanism  passively  submits  to  life,  differing 
in  the  degree  of  its  availability  or  plasticity.  Material  value  is 
also  extrinsic;  for  mechanism  requires  to  be  transmuted  into 
another  form  before  its  value  is  realized.  But  material  values 
are  clearly  more  remote  from  moral  values  than  are  those  which 
appertain  to  the  simple  interest.  We  must  therefore  take  the 
simple  interest  or  desire  as  the  starting-point  for  our  further 
analysis. 

Were  the  desire  the  only  type  of  interest,  there  would  yet  be 
no  moral  goodness  or  obliquity,  and  no  meaning  in  moral  appro- 
bation or  reproach.  It  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  such  a  realm ; 
indeed,  it  is  through  such  a  conception  that  animal  life  possesses 
its  homogeneity,  its  freedom  from  moral  liability.  A  variety  of 
organisms,  or  even  of  vitally  connected  groups,  in  which  each 
unit  is  governed  solely  and  regardlessly  by  the  instinct  to  preserve 
itself,  a  'state  of  nature'  such  as  Hobbes  described,  manifests  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  and  types  of  adaptation,  but  does  not  contain 
any  moral  situation.  This  appears  only  with  a  new  typt,  of 
interest,  supervening  upon  simple  elementary  interests,  and  pro- 
viding for  their  control.  We  may  conceive  this  alteration  in  the 
status  of  interest  in  either  of  two  ways  ;  either  as  the  differentia- 
tion or  as  the  affiliation  of  simple  interests.  In  the  actual  genesis 
of  morality,  these  processes  blend  indistinguishably,  but  it  is  useful 
to  abstract  them. 

The  differentiation  of  a  simple  interest  may  be  observed  in  the 
appearance  of  special  interests  within  the  organism.  Activities 
which  were  interested  only  in  behalf  of  the  preservation  of  the 
total  organism  become  interested  in  their  own  behalf ;  or  special 
functions  come  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  their  own  per- 
sistence. Meanwhile,  however,  the  original  interest  does  not  dis- 
appear. In  the  case  of  the  physical  organism,  such  special 
interests  are  naturally  possible  only  when  they  are  regulated  by 
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the  general  interest  of  self-preservation.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  general  interest  assumes  a  new  form.  The  special  interests 
must  have  been  qualitatively  distinguished ;  that  is,  they  must 
contain  discriminated  ideas  or  objects.  The  general  interest  thus 
becomes  a  higher  interest;  that  is,  an  interest  embracing  and 
organizing  elementary  interests.  In  short,  the  simple  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  a  single  vital  organization  is  replaced  by  an 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  a  group  of  coordinated  interests. 
But  there  is  an  intennediate  stage  in  this  construction  which  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  special  mention.  Elementary 
interests  may  be  integrated  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  a  recog- 
nition of  their  reciprocal  dependence ;  in  other  words,  each  may 
be  so  far  considerate  of  the  others  as  is  necessary  for  its  own 
persistence  and  growth.  In  this  case  the  elementary  interests  in 
their  severalty  remain  the  ends  of  action,  while  the  unity  appears 
only  in  their  reciprocity.  Such  a  coordination  of  interests  is 
commonly  known  as  *  prudence,'  and  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  '  idealism,'  in  which  the  group  of  interests  becomes  a  new 
interest  of  a  higher  order.  Prudential  action  may  be  represented 
by  the  grouping  of  interests,  thus,  oi  +  ft*  +  rj ;  idealism  by  the 
constitution  of  a  group  interest,  thus,  I\ai  +  ft  +  ct\ .  In  order 
that  such  a  group-interest  shall  be  maintained,  the  constituent  in- 
terests must  not  only  assert  themselves,  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
content  of  the  group,  but  also  limit  and  direct  themselves  in  such 
wise  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  group.  The  higher  interest  is 
both  the  resultant  and  the  law  of  the  subsumed  interests.  The 
characteristic  moral  situation  is  now  realized.  Each  subsumed 
interest  possesses  moral  value  in  that  it  bears  upon  the  higher 
interest ;  and  according  as  that  bearing  is  favorable,  unfavorable, 
or  negligible,  the  subsumed  interest  will  be  morally  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent.  Each  subsumed  interest  is  now  subject  to  a  joint 
determination ;  that  of  its  own  persistence,  and  that  of  the  per- 
sistence of  the  higher  interest.  When  the  two  forms  of  deter- 
mination are  coincident,  the  subsumed  interest  is  morally  good ; 
when  the  lower  order  of  determination  overrules  the  higher,  the 
subsumed  interest  is  morally  bad  ;  when  the  higher  order  of  de- 
termination overrules  the  lower,  the  subsumed  interest  is  in  the 
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act  of  becoming  morally  good.  Or  one  may  apply  moral  pred- 
icates to  the  higher  interest  itself.  Thus,  when  the  higher  inter- 
est pervades  the  subsumed  interest  without  encountering  resist- 
ance, the  whole  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  moral  goodness, 
or  of  spiritual  health  ;  when  the  higher  interest  is  without  honor 
in  its  own  country,  suffers  violation  and  loss  of  prestige,  the 
whole  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  moral  badness  ;  when  the 
higher  interest  is  engaged  in  assimilating  the  lower  interests  to 
itself,  in  forming  them  to  its  own  image,  the  whole  may  be  said 
to  be  in  a  state  of  moral  development. 

But  we  must  return  again  to  the  simple  interest  in  order  to 
understand  the  second  type  of  moral  genesis,  that  which  takes 
place  through  the  affiliation  of  simple  interests.  Let  us  suppose 
two  organisms,  determined  simply  by  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation, to  come  into  contact  externally.  In  so  far  as  they  merely 
bear  upon  one  another,  serve,  injure  or  indifferently  affect  one 
another,  they  compose  a  desiderative,  but  not  a  moral  system. 
Each  possesses  for  the  other  only  material  values  analogous  to 
those  of  mechanical  nature.  But  just  as  two  bodies  approaching 
one  another  from  remote  spaces  come  to  revolve  about  a  common 
center  of  mass,  so  two  interests  brought  immediately  into  the  re- 
lation characteristic  of  interests,  produce  a  mutual  interest  of  a 
higher  order.  Such  mutuality  of  interest  may  be  distinguished, 
first,  in  its  merely  reciprocal,  or  prudential  form ;  second,  in  its 
synthetic,  or  ideal  form.  Before  such  a  higher  interest  can  truly 
be  said  to  exist,  it  must  be  elicited  from  each  elementary  interest. 
This  occurs  naturally  through  the  fact  that  each  elementary  in- 
terest, if  it  is  to  react  effectively  to  the  other,  must  recognize  that 
other  as  an  interest  Each  interest  acquires  a  higher  capacity 
through  first  adding  itself  to  a  similar  interest,  and  then  subor- 
dinating itself  to  the  interest  of  the  sum.  When  this  has  taken 
place,  the  situation  is  parallel  to  that  which  is  reached  through 
the  process  of  differentiation  described  above.  Elementary  in- 
terests will  now  possess  moral  properties  in  relation  to  the  higher 
interest  in  which  they  now  unite;  and,  according  as  they  are 
cooperative,  hostile  or  negligible  in  relation  thereto,  they  will  be 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
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If  our  analysis  is  to  be  complete,  we  must  make  one  further 
construction.  A  higher  interest  of  the  type  already  defined  may 
be  said  to  constitute  a  moral  unit ;  that  is,  it  is  barely  sufficient 
for  moral  values.  But  there  is  a  significant  implication  which  is 
necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  more  complex  moral  relations 
which  are  characteristic  of  society.  This  implication  appears 
when  we  conceive  moral  units  to  be  themselves  coordinated. 
Within  such  a  system  there  arise  higher  moral  interests  such  as 
civilization  and  the  community  of  moral  selves.  The  priority  of 
such  higher  interests  over  the  moral  interests  which  enter  into 
them,  is  not,  however,  formally  identical  with  the  priority  of  the 
latter  over  their  constituent  simple  interests.  For  simple  inter- 
ests may  be  said  to  be  morally  plastic,  and  are  properly  to  be 
regarded  as  the  material  of  the  moral  interest,  as  mechanical 
nature  is  the  material  of  the  simple  interest.  Moral  interests,  on 
the  other  hand,  possess  an  inalienable  moral  validity ;  in  its  formal 
determination,  each  constitutes  a  moral  finality.  In  consequence 
of  this,  if  they  are  to  be  modified,  this  must  take  place  through 
affecting  the  material  of  which  they  are  formed,  —  as  through 
the  arousing  of  latent  interests  or  the  eliciting  of  new  interests. 
The  principle  limiting  the  constraint  which  may  properly  be  put 
upon  moral  beings  is  the  principle  of  justice.  Through  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  moral  beings  compose  a  system  within  which  the 
members  are  subject  to  only  two  kinds  of  constraint :  in  the  first 
place,  the  forcible  repression  of  such  members  as  disqualify  them- 
selves through  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  a 
moral  being;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  assimilation  of  mem- 
bers to  higher  ideals  through  appeal  and  persuasion.  In  short, 
the  constitution  of  a  moral  interest  effects  a  radical  alteration  in 
life,  transforming  plastic  interests  into  free  ideals. 

We  may  summarize  the  foregoing  analysis  by  enumerating  its 
constructive  stages.  The  interaction  of  interest  and  mechanical 
environment  involves  material  values ;  the  inherent  structure  of 
a  simple  interest,  desiderative  values ;  the  differentiation  of  a 
simple  interest,  or  the  reciprocity  of  two  or  more  simple  inter- 
ests, involves  fundamental  moral  values ;  the  reciprocity  of  moral 
interests,  justice  and  free  ideal  values. 
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Now  all  this,  doubtless,  seems  both  irrelevant  and  dry.  It  is 
the  somewhat  thankless  task  of  analysis  to  strip  experiences  to 
their  strange  and  unlovely  conceptual  framework.  The  harder 
the  thinking,  the  further  it  removes  us  from  the  brilliant  and  en- 
gaging scene  of  life.  The  poor  abstractions  of  ethics  are  a  sorry 
substitute  for  the  dramatic  play  of  concrete  morality.  Indeed, 
the  only  justification  of  analysis  lies  in  the  possibility  of  rehabili- 
tating the  concrete  with  its  structure  accentuated  and  its  basal 
principles  invigorated.  If  the  distinctions  which  have  been  made 
are  true  and  essential,  it  should  be  possible,  after  thus  isolating 
them,  to  recognize  them  in  the  context  of  common  experience. 

Nature,  as  interpreted  for  common  sense  by  the  inorganic  sci- 
ences, presents  a  spectacle  of  impassivity.  There  is  neither  for- 
tune nor  calamity,  neither  comedy  nor  tragedy,  because  no 
claims  are  made.  Redistributions  of  matter  make  no  practical 
difference,  because  there  are  no  interests  at  stake.  There  is  no 
object  of  applause  or  resentment,  because  there  is  nothing  in 
whose  behalf  such  sentiments  can  be  entertained.  But  with  the 
addition  of  life,  the  whole  situation  must  be  reconstructed.  Na- 
ture has  become  another  system  with  a  new  center.  The  organ- 
ism inherits  the  earth,  and  the  varieties  of  nature  become  the  re- 
sources of  the  vital  interest.  The  mark  of  life  is  partiality.  A 
living  body  makes  certain  requisitions  upon  nature,  maintaining 
itself  through  the  assimilation  of  material  to  its  own  organiza- 
tion. The  vital  interest  acts  upon  the  environment  in  its  own 
behalf,  thus  transmuting  material  existence  into  value.  The 
realm  of  natural  life,  embracing  innumerable  desires  externally 
related  and  struggling  for  the  possession  of  material  resources,  con- 
stitutes a  new  order  in  which  good  and  evil  abound.  The  sym- 
pathy aroused  by  life  in  any  form  and  the  inevitable  inclusion  of 
animal  life  within  the  sphere  of  human  interests,  lead  to  a  confused 
interpretation  of  this  order.  But  common  sense  entertains  no 
serious  doubt  as  to  its  status.  Life  here  involves  no  issues  of 
right  and  wrong.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  characteristic 
moral  questionings  :  Should  this  passion  be  suppressed,  limited, 
or  fulfilled  ?  Is  this  individual,  bent  upon  his  own  end,  good  in 
the  broader  bearings  of  his  life  ?     There  is  no  moral  inhibition. 
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no  moral  authorization  of  action.  Morality  arises  only  when 
there  is  such  dividing  and  compounding  of  interests  as  to  permit 
of  some  interplay  of  part  interests  and  whole  interests,  of  exclu- 
siveness  and  considerateness.  The  moral  being  appears  as  one 
divided  against  himself;  as  one  uniting  interests  into  a  self,  vary- 
ing from  a  desultory  collection  to  an  absorbing  purpose ;  or  as 
one  brought  to  recognize  the  claims  of  his  community.  The 
new  order  provides  for  duty,  for  praise  and  blame,  for  criteria  of 
moral  qualities  and  degrees,  because  the  higher  interest  possesses 
a  priority  of  claim  and  constitutes  a  basis  for  criticism.  Thus 
generous,  disinterested,  self-consistent,  devoted,  principled  action 
is  good ;  good  both  for  what  it  contributes  and  for  its  willingness 
to  contribute.  All  action  within  such  an  order  recog^zes  a 
higher  claim  into  which  its  private  claim  is  incorporated,  a  com- 
pleter interest  in  whose  behalf  it  may  be  determined.  Finally,  in 
this  submission  of  interest  to  interest,  the  moral  will  is  confronted 
with  itself,  and  called  upon  to  recognize  its  identity.  In  the  con- 
stitution of  a  just  society,  the  natural  genesis  of  morality  termi- 
nates. Growth  in  goodness  is  henceforth  growth  in  sensibility, 
knowledge,  art,  and  religion.  A  moral  civilization  consists  in 
the  unfolding  of  impartial,  hospitable,  disciplined  ideals.  The 
moral  basis  of  ideals  is  justice  ;  hence  the  ideals  which  morality 
will  support  must  be  those  in  which  moral  beings  may  be  brought 
to  unite,  not  by  repression  or  forcible  constraint,  but  through  the 
free  cultivation  of  love  and  enlightenment. 

Ralph  Barton  Perry. 
Harvard  University. 


THE  CONCRETENESS  OF  THOUGHT.* 

AMID  the  disagreements  of  present  philosophical  discussion 
(and  these  are  neither  few  nor  unimportant)  there  stands 
out  one  proposition  on  which  all  parties  are  agreed.  Whether 
we  are  radical  empiricists,  pragmatists,  or  transcendental  idealists, 
we  all  agree  that  experience  is  the  only  reality  and  that  experience 
must  be  the  foundation  of  a  philosophical  system.  Moreover, 
we  agree  that  experience  is  real  precisely  in  proportion  as  it  is 
concrete,  and  that  the  attempt  to  explain  all  experience  in  terms 
of  any  one  part  is  a  false  philosophical  method.  True,  we  do  not 
by  any  means  agree  in  our  definitions  of  concrete  experience. 
On  the  contrary,  one  might  well  say  that  this  is  the  '  locus '  of 
present  philosophical  discussion.  The  conceptions  of  concrete 
experience  and  the  relation  of  thought  to  this  experience  are  pre- 
cisely the  points  at  issue  between  the  different  schools.  The 
present  paper  is  an  attempt  to  outline  one  point  of  view  from 
which  the  problem  may  be  attacked.  Its  thesis  may  be  expressed 
provisionally  as  follows :  Rational  thought  is  a  process  not  of 
abstraction  from  concrete  experience,  but  a  process  of  interpre- 
tation, in  which  there  occurs  a  progressive  rationalization  of  ex- 
perience and  through  which  the  indefinite  and  fragmentary  be- 
comes definite  and  coherent.  By  means  of  this  interpretation, 
experience  is  at  once  differentiated  and  integrated.  In  other 
words,  thought  is  essentially  a  process  of  concretion,  not  a 
process  of  abstraction  from  an  experience  which,  as  given,  is 
already  concrete. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  definition  of  concrete  experience.  Many 
phrases  are  now  in  vogue  to  express  the  nature  of  the  concrete. 
It  is  the  *  given,'  or  it  is  experience  '  taken  at  its  face  value,'  plain 
unqualified  actuality,  the  bare  fact  precisely  as  we  feel  it,  and  not 
as  we  afterward  think  about  it  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
phrases  are  descriptive  of  an  aspect  of  our  experience.    The  con- 

>  An  abridgment  of  this  paper  was  read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Asso- 
ciation, December  27,  1906,  at  Columbia  University. 
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Crete  is  the  immediate ;  it  is  that  which  is  given  and  which  we  in  no 
sense  make.  It  is  reality  forced  upon  us  and  ready  to  our  hand. 
In  short,  the  immediate  is  knowledge  in  its  categorical  aspect,  in 
which  we  affirm  something  to  be  true  of  reality.  It  is  the  asser- 
tion that  the  given  is  real,  though  we  may  not  yet  know  precisely 
in  what  reference  it  is  real,  or  what  changes  may  be  necessary  in 
the  future  to  define  this  reality. 

Immediacy,  then,  is  an  undoubted  aspect  of  the  concrete ;  but 
it  is  important  to  notice  that  it  is  merely  a  single  aspect,  the  mere 
*  thatness '  of  experience.  It  is  an  attribute  which  all  our  knowl- 
edge possesses,  though  the  application  of  any  particular  judg- 
ment to  reality  may  be  more  or  less  direct.  Nevertheless,  as  a 
single  aspect  of  experience,  it  is  clear  that  immediacy  is  not,  in 
itself,  a  sufficient  description  of  the  concrete,  for  it  leaves  experi- 
ence without  a  definite  content  But  the  concrete  is  just  that 
which  has  the  richest  of  all  possible  contents,  for  it  is  of  the  real 
that  we  affirm  every  significant  idea.  The  real  or  concrete  is  the 
individual,  that  in  which  we  find  the  maximum  of  many-sidedness. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  here  to  take  up  the  problem  of  in- 
dividuality. It  is  necessary,  however,  to  insist  that  individuality 
does  not  mean  abstract  isolation  from  all  other  beings.  Even 
bare  unlikeness  (and  this  is  surely  the  lowest  form  of  individual- 
ity) is  a  relation.  It  rests  on  a  judgment  of  comparison  and 
establishes  a  logical  connection  between  the  two  things  compared 
quite  as  much  as  if  the  judgment  were  one  of  identity.  Ex- 
clusion or  isolation  itself  rests  on  the  establishment  of  a  complex 
system  oi  relations,  provided  the  isolation  be  real.  It  is  mere 
confusion  to  equate  the  unrelatedness  of  naive  experience  with 
actually  established  isolation.  The  first  is  the  mere  absence  of 
relations  because  the  whole  experience  is  vague  and  indefinite  ; 
the  second  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  relation  (a  relation  of  negativity) 
and  rests  on  comparisons  which  may  involve  a  greater  or  less 
extent  of  experience  and  more  or  less  systematization. 

If  we  consider  a  typical  case  of  individuality,  the  historical 
person,  we  find  that  we  have  at  once  the  maximum  of  isolation 
and  the  maximum  of  relatedness.  To  be  an  historical  person 
means  that  one  stands  in  certain  relations  to  an  indefinitely  large 
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number  of  persons  and  events  in  one's  past,  present,  and  future. 
The  number  of  such  relations  is  infinite,  for  they  ultimately  in- 
volve all  human  society  and  implicitly  all  reality.  Apart  from 
these  relations  the  individual  is  nothing,  and  only  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  them  can  we  define  the  individual  at  all.  In  general, 
therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  individuality  consists  in  occupying 
a  place  in  an  organized  system.  History  is  preeminently  such  a 
system,  and  in  history  we  find  our  most  truly  individual  phenom- 
ena. Just  because  history  attempts  to  present  a  system  of  events 
which  has  teleological  unity,  in  which  every  part  stands  in  a  func- 
tional relation  to  the  whole  and  to  all  the  other  parts,  the  units 
of  history  are  true  individuals.  If  the  wholeness  of  the  system 
were  to  disappear,  the  individuality  of  the  parts  would  be  oblit- 
erated at  the  same  time ;  they  would  descend  into  vague  relation- 
lessness.  Relation  and  system,  therefore,  are  necessary  condi- 
tions of  that  individuality  which  is  universally  attributed  to  the 
concrete  and  real. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  rational  system  is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  all  generalizing  thought.  We  cannot  uni- 
versalize unless  experience  presents  to  us  real  identities  which  we 
can  grasp  and  express  in  the  form  of  laws.  When  the  scientist 
attacks  a  problem,  he  invariably  assumes  that  there  is  a  rational 
explanation  to  be  found.  If  he  did  not  make  this  assumption,  he 
could  not  take  the  first  step  toward  a  solution.  The  same  as- 
sumption is  made  universally  in  practical  life.  The  plain  man  is 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  doubt  that  his  conceptions  are 
able  to  deal  with  reality,  and  this  firm  conviction  has  no  other 
logical  basis  than  the  postulate  that  experience  is  implicitly  rational 
from  beginning  to  end,  that  it  is  a  unified  system  in  which  events 
occur  in  a  rational  manner. 

Both  individuality  and  universality,  therefore,  appear  to  involve 
the  conception  of  organization  and  system  in  experience.  With- 
out such  a  system  individuality  is  impossible,  because  individual- 
ity means  always  a  certain  sort  of  relation  within  a  unified  whole. 
At  the  same  time,  universality  is  equally  impossible,  because 
conceptual  thinking  cannot  take  place  unless  generalization  can 
at  least  partially  grasp  real  principles  of  synthesis.     But  it  is 
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equally  clear  that  both  individual  and  universal  are  necessary  to 
our  conception  of  a  systematic  experience.  Without  the  individ- 
ual, as  has  many  times  been  shown,  the  universal  is  a  bare  identity 
about  which  nothing  can  be  predicated.  Without  the  relational 
aspect  of  experience,  on  the  other  hand,  the  totality  disappears 
entirely.  The  two  are  absolutely  correlative,  and  the  failure  of 
a  philosophical  theory  to  do  justice  to  either  cannot  fail  to  leave 
the  other  imperfect.  Accordingly,  in  the  concrete  experience  to 
which  we  attribute  reality,  both  must  find  adequate  acknowledg- 
ment Concrete  experience  must  unite  what  is  perfectly  individ- 
ualized with  what  is  perfectly  unified;  it  must  be  an  organic 
whole  in  which  complete  differentiation  is  combined  with  com- 
plete integration.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  concrete  reality  short 
of  the  Absolute ;  for  only  there  can  we  assume  that  the  immediate 
involves  all  its  relations  and  that  the  abstractly  mediated  has  put 
on  immediacy.^ 

But  this  ideal  has  clearly  led  us  to  a  paradox ;  for  the  concrete 
in  this  complete  sense  obviously  cannot  be  given  to  a  finite  being, 
and  it  appears  as  if,  in  attempting  to  equate  the  concrete  and  the 
real,  we  had  put  them  outside  of  experience  altogether.  At 
most,  such  a  reality  can  play  a  part  in  our  finite  lives  merely  as 
an  ideal  which  we  progressively  realize.  Its  sole  reality  for  us  is 
that  of  an  end  toward  which  knowledge  is  directed  and  toward 
which  we  make  a  real  advance.  For  our  human  experience, 
therefore,  the  Absolute  is  nothing  except  an  immanent  ideal  of 
perfected  rationality.  Here,  however,  the  all-important  question 
arises,  whether  an  ideal  of  such  concreteness  actually  exists  in  our 
experience  and  whether  it  is  capable  of  progressive  realization. 
Is  such  an  ideal  organic  to  the  experience  we  actually  have,  or  is 
it  merely  an  ignis  fatuus  which  the  idealistic  philosopher  pursues 
to  his  own  destruction  ?  Is  our  thought  of  such  a  character  that 
it  renders  our  experience  progressively  more  concrete,  in  the  sense 

>  Cf,  Professor  Bernard  Bosanqaet's  discussion  of  the  question,  <<  Can  Logic  Ab- 
itimct  from  the  P^chological  Conditions  of  Thinking  ? ''  Proceedings  of  the  Aristo- 
UHan  Soeieiy,  N.  S.,  Vol.  VI,  1905-1906,  pp.  237  ff.  Note  in  particular  the  dis- 
tinctioii  between  the  real  or  rational  concrete  and  the  concrete  of  confusion,  pp.  264  ff. 
I  ought  also  to  express  my  indebtedness  for  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  paper  to 
the  same  author's  Logic,     Cf,  especially  Vol.  I,  chs.  ▼  and  ▼!. 
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in  which  the  concrete  has  been  defined  ?  In  a  word,  is  thought 
a  function  of  concrete  rationality  by  which  experience  is  brought 
nearer  to  ideal  organization  ? 

There  can  be  no  question  that  experience,  as  we  actually  have 
it,  is  in  some  sense  concrete.  At  all  events,  it  is  the  best  we  have, 
and  admittedly  our  problem  concerns  nothing  except  experience. 
Now  it  will  easily  appear,  I  think,  that  the  truth  of  our  actual 
experience  lies  in  just  the  fact  that  it  is  already  partially  organized. 
In  this  partial  organization  we  have  some  adumbration  of  that  ideal 
experience  in  which  we  must  assume  the  truth  to  consist.  In 
other  words,  it  is  wholly  fallacious  to  oppose  the  given,  actual 
experience  *  as  it  comes  '  to  conceptual  thought.  Experience, 
however  *  pure  '  it  may  be,  is  always  instinct  with  the  results  of 
previous  thought ;  the  immediate  of  to-day  is  that  which  has  been 
mediated  in  the  past.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  conceptual  think- 
ing could  never  by  any  possibility  get  a  foothold  in  experi- 
ence. A  multiplicity  of  unrelated  objects,  no  matter  how  great 
their  number  and  diversity,  can  never  present  a  logical  problem 
to  thought.  The  only  problem  which  thought  can  solve  is  one 
set  by  an  experience  which  recognizes  its  own  contradictions ;  and 
such  an  experience  is  not  one  in  which  thought  relations  are 
absent,  but  which  is  in  a  state  of  partial  but  incomplete  unifica- 
tion. Nor  can  we  escape  from  the  difficulty  by  supposing  that 
the  problem  of  thought  is  set  by  an  unsatisfied  desire  or  a  prac- 
tical tension  in  experience.  A  need  may  be  the  stimulus  which 
makes  us  think,  but  qua  need  it  cannot  set  a  logical  problem. 
Even  the  need  for  consistency  is  not  itself  a  problem  for  knowl- 
edge ;  only  the  inconsistency  which  gives  rise  to  the  need  can 
be  such  a  problem.  Knowledge,  therefore,  grows  out  of  a  partial 
truth  into  a  more  complete  truth,  from  partial  congruity  (but  also 
partial  incongruity)  to  more  complete  consistency.  Our  experi- 
ence, as  we  now  have  it,  is  real  or  true ;  but  it  is  true  only  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  partially  rational,  or,  in  other  words,  partially 
concrete.  When  it  becomes  more  rational,  more  thorougly  inte- 
grated and  at  the  same  time  more  individualized  and  differentiated, 
then  it  will  be  more  concrete  and  real. 

In  the  language  of  logic,  then,  experience  invariably  has  the 
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form  of  a  judgment ;  that  is,  it  is  essentially  a  unity  in  difference. 
It  is  always  partially  organized  and  capable  of  indefinite  progress 
toward  more  complete  organization.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
never  a  blank  identity,  but  is  an  integration  of  differences ;  that 
is,  a  synthesis  of  individuals.  Moreover,  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  progress  of  thought  always  leaves  to  experience  this  charac- 
ter. In  other  words,  thought  is  not  merely  a  process  of  abstrac- 
tion from  the  concrete,  but  is  the  function  by  means  of  which 
rational  organization  is  furthered.  Thought  does  not  leave 
behind  the  concrete  and,  in  the  effort  to  compress  experience  into 
manageable  formulas,  pass  to  greater  and  greater  abstraction. 
On  the  contrary,  the  abstraction  which  thought  undoubtedly  uses 
is  invariably  a  means  and  never  the  end  of  thought.  It  is  the 
instrument  by  which  thought  is  able  to  attain  its  goal  of  concrete 
rationality. 

I  have  no  disposition  whatever  to  underestimate  or  belittle  the 
part  which  abstraction  plays  in  thinking.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  all  conceptual  thinking  is  abstract,  and  much  more  is  it  true 
that  those  great  conceptual  systems  which  we  call  sciences  are 
abstract.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  highest  degree  abstract. 
Moreover,  they  are  scientific  for  that  very  reason ;  they  have 
laboriously  defined  a  standpoint  from  which  to  regard  experience, 
and  they  properly  insist  that  for  their  purposes  all  experience 
must  be  treated  from  that  point  of  view.  To  admit  other  aspects 
of  experience,  even  though  they  be  admittedly  more  concrete,  is 
to  desert  the  point  of  view  and  thus  to  defeat  the  aim  of  science. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  concreteness  would  be  merely  bad  science, 
because  it  would  introduce  something  irrelevant  into  the  concep- 
tual system  at  which  the  science  aims.  But  all  this  may  perfectly 
well  be  admitted,  while  we  maintain  that  the  abstraction  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  but  is  a  necessary  means  of  attaining  a  more  ultimate 
end.  Nor  is  this  end  to  be  conceived  as  merely  practical ;  the 
ideal  of  knowledge  itself  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  merely  of 
abstraction.  On  purely  logical  grounds,  it  may  be  shown  that 
the  abstractness  of  science  is  merely  a  means  to  a  more  complete 
rationality  within  experience  as  a  whole. 

In  the  last  analysis,  abstraction  is  nothing  but  the  division  of  a 
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task,  and  in  this  sense  any  determinate  thought  is  abstract.  We 
concentrate  our  attention  on  certain  aspects  of  experience  in  order 
that  we  may  devote  our  energies  to  a  task  that  falls  within  a 
manageable  compass.  In  this  sense,  abstraction  is  a  universal 
phenomenon  of  human  life,  appearing  everywhere  in  our  most 
ordinary  activities.  For  the  merchant,  the  persons  who  enter  his 
store  are  possible  customers  and  very  little  else ;  it  is  this  aspect 
of  their  many-sided  personalities  that  concerns  him.  The  abstrac- 
tions of  a  sophisticated  science  differ  from  this  practical  abstrac- 
tion only  in  the  accuracy  with  which  the  point  of  view  is  defined 
and  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  is  held.  Since  we  cannot 
deal  with  all  our  experience  in  a  lump,  we  are  forced  to  attack 
it  piecemeal,  and  this  process  is  abstraction.  But  nowhere  is 
the  abstraction  more  than  a  means  of  simplifying  the  problem. 
Even  in  the  abstract  sciences,  it  is  not  the  abstraction  which  con- 
stitutes knowledge.  Knowledge  in  science,  as  everywhere  else, 
is  a  matter  of  logical  consistency.  What  the  scientist  wants  is 
a  self-consistent  body  of  concepts,  and  in  the  possession  of  such 
a  system  his  knowledge  consists.  He  is  trying  to  do  justice  to 
the  unity  of  experience  from  his  own  particular  point  of  view. 
The  abstraction  as  such  tells  him  nothing ;  only  the  unification 
of  his  data  adds  to  his  knowledge.  In  the  same  way,  the  making 
of  the  abstraction  can  be  justified  for  purposes  of  knowledge 
only  if  the  results  which  the  scientist  gains  add  to  the  rationality 
of  experience  as  a  whole.  There  would  be  no  purpose  in  making 
the  abstraction,  if  it  did  not  enable  us  to  attain  knowledge  which 
is  to  some  extent  real  and  true  ;  and  to  be  real  and  true  means 
nothing  except  that  partial  knowledge  takes  its  place  in  the 
rational  totality  of  experience  as  a  whole. 

The  concrete  fact,  therefore,  is  at  once  the  starting-point  and 
the  goal  of  thinking;  but  at  the  goal  we  find  the  fact  interpreted, 
that  is,  enriched  and  individualized  by  its  passage  through 
thought.  Not  only  does  the  generalization  proceed  from  facts, 
but  it  invariably  turns  back  upon  the  facts  and  redefines  them. 
The  particular  as  actually  experienced  thus  becomes  a  new 
particular,  when  its  conceptual  relations  have  been  made  explicit. 
A  scientific  law  is  significant  solely  because  it  is  a  generalization 
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of  certain  facts,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  fact  has  truth  only 
by  virtue  of  its  relations  within  a  universal.  The  particular  never 
exists  except  in  a  certain  context  of  relations,  and  if  the  context 
be  changed,  the  particular  itself  is  ipso  facto  changed  at  the  same 
time.  A  scientific  law,  therefore,  does  not  merely  resume  a 
multiplicity  of  individual  events;  it  interprets  them  and  gives 
them  a  new  and  richer  individuality  by  defining  them  in  relation 
to  each  other.  Without  such  relations,  the  individual  would 
remain  a  bare  isolated  '  that '  without  content. 

The  end  toward  which  thought  directs  itself  is  therefore  the 
complete  interpretation  of  experience.  By  this  means,  the  Abso- 
lute, the  ideal  of  rational  unity,  is  immanent  in  our  experience 
and  organic  to  it.  Thinking  issues  in  knowledge  and  knowledge 
is  an  experience  which  realizes  in  part  its  implicit  wholeness. 
Abstract  conceptual  thinking,  the  one-sidedness  of  the  sciences, 
is  the  means  by  which  we  attain  to  concrete  reasonableness. 
The  concepts  of  science  are  instrumental  in  the  attainment  of 
that  one-sided  logical  unity  at  which  the  science  aims,  and  they 
derive  their  logical  validity  precisely  from  this  fact.  Similarly 
the  science  as  a  whole  is  true  solely  because  it  is  capable  of  in- 
terpretation as  a  rational  part  of  a  concrete  experience.  One 
science  may  more  completely  do  justice  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
crete whole  than  another,  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  case  we  may 
properly  speak  of  degrees  of  reality  among  the  sciences.  But 
every  science,  even  the  most  abstract,  draws  its  logical  validity 
from  nothing  except  the  fact  that  it  does  partial  justice  to  the 
nature  of  a  perfectly  organized  experience,  that  it  introduces  into 
human  experience  some  part  of  that  total  organization  which  is 
truth.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  we  may  hold  an  instrumental 
theory  of  the  sciences  which  is  genuinely  logical  and  does  not 
rest  upon  the  introduction  of  extraneous  practical  ends. 

If  this  view  of  the  relation  between  thought  and  experience  be 
justified,  considerable  light  is  at  once  thrown  upon  certain  current 
philosophical  problems. 

I.  From  this  point  of  view,  a  '  pure '  experience,  in  the  sense 
of  an  experience  from  which  thought  is  excluded,  is  nothing  less 
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than  a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  experience  exists  at  all,  it  is 
already  implicitly  in  the  form  of  a  judgment.  It  is  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  logical  problems,  and  this  means  that  it  is  partially 
organized  and  capable  of  further  organization.  Without  the  pos- 
sibility of  progressive  organization,  experience  would  become  un- 
recognizable ;  it  would  lack  precisely  those  qualities  which,  from 
the  logical  point  of  view,  it  must  possess  in  order  to  be  an  experi- 
ence. *  Pure  *  experience  is  either  an  abstraction  or  a  fiction.  If 
it  is  assumed  that  the  immediate,  extra-rational  character  of  our 
experience  is  merely  one  aspect  of  it,  the  '  that-ness '  of  experi- 
ence, so  to  speak,^  there  is  no  reason  why  this  position  should  be 
combated ;  but  it  is  clear  at  once  that  such  a  definition  reduces 
pure  experience  to  an  abstraction,  and  that  it  is  therefore  impos- 
sible to  equate  pure  experience  with  reality,  unless  one  is  willing 
to  give  up  the  fundamental  position  that  the  real  is  also  the  con- 
crete. If,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  it  is  assumed  that  at  some  stage 
of  development,or  at  some  time,  one's  experience  is  actually  *  pure ' 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  mere  datum  with  which  thought  has  not  yet 
concerned  itself,  then  pure  experience  is  a  fiction.  No  experience 
is  ever  given  which  does  not  contain  incipient  logical  distinctions, 
and  which  is  not  therefore  capable  of  developing  explicit  logical 
consistency  or  inconsistency.  The  development  of  such  distinc- 
tions within  the  unity  of  a  single  experience  is  precisely  what  we 
mean  by  thinking  about  that  experience,  and  the  validity  of  our 
thought  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  distinctions  we  make  in  thinking 
are  inherent  in  the  experience  itself.  Otherwise  they  could  be  no 
more  than  artifacts  and  would  necessarily  remain  external  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  Surely  we  always  assume  that  the  space  rela- 
tions, for  instance,  with  which  we  deal  in  geometry  are  indigenous 
to  the  space  of  our  every-day  life.  Of  course  no  one  ever  ex- 
periences mathematical  space  in  its  purity,  for  this  is  an  abstraction 
made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  one  of  the  most  abstract  of  all 
sciences.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  such  an  abstraction  is  far 
from  arbitrary.  The  abstraction  consists  in  the  artificial  isolation 
of  certain  real  relations  within  our  experience  in  order  to  make 

^Cf,  Professor  James,  "The  Thing  and  its  Relations,'' /M/rim/  of  Pkiiosopky^ 
Vol.  II,  pp.  29  f. 
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them  the  subject  of  a  consistent  logical  development  at  the  hands 
of  a  separate  science.  The  propositions  of  geometry  are  real 
facts  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  thus  at  home  in  our 
experience,  that  they  are  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh. 
Our  experience  is  of  such  a  kind  that  all  the  distinctions  of 
geometry  develop  within  it  as  a  natural  logical  growth.  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  science  would  have 
any  experiential  application,  either  theoretical  or  practical. 

The  view  that  we  are  here  combating,  that  real  experience 
must  be  in  the  form  of  a  datum,  seems  to  be  at  bottom  a  relic  of 
the  psychologism  that  was  an  essential  character  of  the  traditional 
English  empiricism  and  which  clings  persistently  to  those  who 
are  deeply  imbued  with  its  spirit.^  How  often  does  one  find  it 
tacitly  assumed  in  current  discussions  that  the  psychological 
process  is  somehow  a  real  fact,  while  meaning  is  in  a  way  a 
derivative  and  secondary  development  from  it  ?  *  Because  the 
process  is  a  structural  element,  while  the  meaning  is  always  a 
reference  or  a  function,  the  former  seems  somehow,  for  those  who 
have  once  got  a  firm  grasp  on  the  psychological  point  of  view,  to 
possess  a  quasi  tangible  reality  which  the  meaning  can  never 
attain.  But  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  vague  substantive 
feeling  that  we  naturally  associate  with  the  psychical  process, 
how  do  the  two  things  compare  in  point  of  concreteness  ?  We 
may  readily  grant  that  both  are  abstract,  that  each  involves  an 
abstract  point  of  view  from  which  experience  is  regarded.  But 
if  each  abstraction  is  consistently  carried  through,  there  can  be 

>  One  ought  to  except  Pft>fessor  Mdnsterberg,  who  has  clearly  not  been  led  astray 
by  the  English  philosophy.  His  yiew  avowedly  rests,  however,  on  another  form  of 
snbjectiTism,  tix.  ,  the  idealism  of  Fichte.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  all  the  criticisms 
of  pore  experience  made  above  apply  to  any  definition  of  experience  which  assigns  a 
subordinate  or  derivative  place  to  rationality.  Whether  the  experience  is  described  in 
terms  of  essentially  irrational  sensory  data  or  irrational  acts  of  will  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. 

*Q^.,  as  a  single  example,  Mr.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller*s  discussion  of  the  question, 
"  Can  Logic  Abstract  from  the  Psychological  Conditions  of  Thinking  ?  "  Proceed^ 
ingi  of  the  Aristotelian  Society^  N.  S.,  Vol.  VI,  1 905-1906,  pp.  224  ff.  Note  the 
following  sentences :  '*  I  meant  [by  *  psychological  conditions  of  thinking ']  the  most 
concrete  thing  imaginable,  the  psychical  process  in  its  all-inclusive  activity.  I  called 
it  *  psychological  process '  merely  to  indicate  that  it  was  what  psychology  seems  to 
aim  at  describing  in  its  integrity  and  as  it  occurs  *'  (pp.  257  f.). 
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piactically  no  question  that  the  point  of  view  of  meanii^  does 
more  complete  justice  to  our  total  experience  than  that  of  psy- 
chical structure.  An  elementary  logical  problem,  like  the  formal 
validity  of  an  argument,  is  comparatively  lucid  even  to  the  man 
in  the  street,  while  he  would  probably  find  it  much  more  (fifiicult 
to  understand  what  was  meant  by  the  analyas  of  a  merely  psy- 
chical complex  even  of  the  simplest  Idnd.  In  a  word,  the  psy- 
chical process,  in  the  strict  psychological  sense  of  the  term,  is  a 
conceptual  instrument  of  a  highly  abstract  kind  which  is  directly 
applicable  nowhere  except  within  the  limits  of  the  science  by 
which  it  was  framed.  To  equate  psychological  process  with  the 
'most  concrete  thing  imaginable'  is  simply  confusion  worse 
confounded. 

It  is  surely  the  irony  of  fate  that  our  most  insistent  and  de- 
termined '  functionalists '  and  'instrumentalists'  should  have  been 
caught  in  the  snare  of  the  *  given.'  When  truth  is  defined  as 
merely  that  which  works,  or  as  that  which  is  instrumental  in 
satisfying  a  felt  need,  or  as  that  which  looses  a  functional  tension 
in  experience,  it  seems  a  trifle  incongruous  to  find  reality  (with 
which  the  definition  of  truth  might  appear  to  be  pretty  closely 
related)  defined  as  that  which  is  merely  given,  as  a  datum  about 
which  nothing  can  be  said  without  translating  it  into  conceptual, 
and  hence  to  some  extent  unreal  terms.*  In  other  words, 
though  truth  is  always  relative  to  some  particular  situation,  and 
hence  is  always  instrumental,  reality,  which  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  measure  truth,  gets  its  entire  definition  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  merely  what  occurs  and  has  never  been  defined  from  any 
particular  point  of  view.  No  doubt  there  is  at  work  here  a  funda- 
mentally sound  though  misguided  philosophical  instinct,  viz.,  the 
apprehension  that  relativism  or  instrumentalism  ad  infinitum 
leads  nowhere  except  to  scepticism.  Accordingly,  pure  experi- 
ence, so  far  as  it  has  a  logical  function,  is  merely  a  form  of  the 
much  despised  Absolute.  Because  our  knowledge  cannot  be 
relative  without  end,  these  thinkers  assume  that  it  must  some- 

*  Cf,  also  the  anomalous  fact  that  Professor  Mttnsterberg,  the  arch-instrumentalist, 
has  based  his  classification  of  the  sciences  not  on  instrumental  but  on  ontological 
distinctions. 
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where  show  itself  as  a  pure  datum  which,  as  an  isolated  particu- 
larity, stamps  that  knowledge  as  definitively  true  or  false.  In 
short,  we  have  here  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  fallacy 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  pre-Critical  theories  of  knowledge, 
whether  empirical  or  rational,  viz.,  the  attempt  to  find  reality  once 
and  for  all  in  some  single  fact  or  aspect  of  experience,  either  in 
the  datum  of  sense  or  in  the  rationally  intuited  axiom.  But  if  the 
real  is  the  concrete  and  the  concrete  is  nothing  short  of  an  experi- 
ence completely  rationalized,  then  clearly  nothing  can  be  more 
fallacious  than  to  say  of  reality  *  Lo  here ! '  and  '  Lo  there  ! '  Truth 
is  the  whole,  and  anything  short  of  the  whole,  any  single  datum 
or  single  principle,  must  of  necessity  fall  short  of  the  complete 
truth.  The  principle  may  embody  the  truth  in  so  far  as  it  is  an 
adumbration  of  the  ideal  totality,  but  just  in  so  far  as  it  is  isolated 
from  its  context  in  experience,  it  must  cease  to  claim  for  itself 
absolute  truth.^ 

II.  It  follows  as  a  corollary  that,  along  with  pure  experience, 
the  much  debated  distinction  between  reflectional  and  pre-reflec- 
tional  thinking  must  also  be  given  up.*  So-called  pre-reflectional 
thinking  sets  the  problem  for  reflection,  and  this  problem,  when 
explicitly  put,  always  takes  the  form  of  a  logical  inconsistency. 
Reflectional  thinking  takes  up  the  problem  and  solves  it,  and  the 
solution  always  means  the  reintroduction  of  logical  consistency  into 
experience.  Where,  then,  is  the  distinction  in  principle  between 
the  two  ?  We  are  not  concerned,  of  course,  to  deny  any  of  the 
actual  differences  between  the  two  sorts  of  experience  which,  for 
convenience,  may  be  described  as  reflectional  and  pre-reflectional. 
We  would  maintain,  however,  that  these  differences  are  not 
relevant  in  the  field  of  logical  theory.  Logic  is  not  concerned 
with  a  description  of  those  intellectual  short-cuts  which  habit  and 
training,  for  example,  introduce  into  our  thinking,  or  of  those 
quasi  instinctive  judgments  which  we  have  never  had  occasion  to 
elaborate  and  criticise.  However  much  these  mutilated  forms  of 
reasoning  may  differ  in  actual  content  from  explicitly  reflectional 

^  Cf,  Professor  Ernest  Al bee's  discussion  of  the  relation  between  constitutiye  and 
regolatiye  principles  in  "The  Significance  of  Methodological  Principles,'*  The 
Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  267  ff. 

*  Cf,  Professor  Dewey,  Studies  in  Logical  Theory y  pp.  43  ff. 
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thinking,  or  however  important  for  our  mental  economy  may  be 
the  power  of  thus  abbreviating  our  intellectual  functions,  it  still 
seems  clear  that  the  logical  validity  of  non-reflectional  thought 
rests  on  no  different  grounds  from  reflectional  thought  In  order 
to  test  a  judgment  which  we  have  customarily  made  without 
much  reflection,  we  have  no  course  to  pursue  except  to  develop 
the  implications  that  are  latent  in  that  judgment ;  that  is,  to  bring 
it  into  logical  relation  with  some  accepted  system  of  judgements 
and  thus  determine  its  congruity  or  incongruity  with  the  system. 
The  system  concerned  may  be  more  or  less  definite  and  more  or 
less  inclusive.  That  is,  it  may  be  merely  the  more  or  less  sys- 
tematic body  of  knowledge  about  a  subject  that  the  average 
man  possesses,  or  it  may  be  a  highly  developed  science ;  it  may  be 
knowledge  of  a  narrow  field,  or  it  may  be  coextensive  with  the 
whole  range  of  our  experience.  In  any  case,  however,  the  truth, 
here  as  everywhere,  consists  in  the  inclusion  of  an  isolated  judg- 
ment within  an  organic  body  of  knowledge,  and  hence,  so  far  as 
logical  theory  is  concerned,  the  case  of  non-reflective  judgments 
does  not  differ  in  principle  from  any  other  judgments. 

Moreover,  reflectional  thinking  is  a  reinterpretation  of  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  naive  experience  was  organized.  Nothing  can 
be  more  arbitrary  than  to  assume  that  unreflective  or  *  pure ' 
experience  is  constituted  by  a  system  of  principles  which  are 
somehow  different  from  the  principles  with  which  reflective 
thought  works.  Thought  is  merely  a  reconstitution  of  expe- 
rience, a  process  in  which  the  constitutive  principles  (and  there- 
fore the  whole  experience)  are  developed  toward  greater  definite- 
ness  and  coherence.  It  is  fundamentally  false  to  assume  that 
there  are  certain  principles  which  lie  outside  the  process  of  this 
reflective  growth  and  which  are  therefore  fixed.  Even  such  very 
general  principles  as  causality  and  teleology  are  always  changing 
their  connotation  with  the  progress  of  scientific  and  philosophical 
thinking ;  they  have  a  strictly  instrumental  value  as  means  of 
rationalizing  our  experience,  and  are  therefore  constantly  being 
reinterpreted  as  the  experience  within  which  they  have  their 
place  grows  and  expands.  Now  this  reciprocity  between  reflec- 
tive and  non-reflective  thinking  surely  involves  their  identity  as 
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regards  essential  logical  nature.  Accepted  constitutive  principles 
of  experience  are  constantly  growing  by  means  of  reflection,  and 
the  tentative  principles  of  reflection  are  constantly  being  accepted 
as  modifications  of  the  essential  framework  of  experience  itself. 
The  reflective  thought  of  to-day  is  the  constitutive  thought  of 
to-morrow.  Both  are  in  principle  the  same,  and  the  growth  of 
knowledge  involves  at  once  the  making  explicit  of  what  is  im- 
plicit in  naive  thought,  and  the  making  implicit  in  immediate 
experience  of  what  is  explicit  in  reflective  thought. 

III.  If  logical  thought  is  really  a  process  of  concretion,  as  we 
have  tried  to  show  it  to  be,  it  follows  that  no  extra-logical  factor 
such  as  feeling  is  required  in  order  to  attain  concrete  individuality. 
According  to  the  view  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley,*  thought  essentially 
involves  the  separation  of  a  '  that '  and  a  '  what.'  The  subject  of 
the  judgment  is  nothing  short  of  the  whole  of  reality,  and  it  is 
the  function  of  the  judgment  to  predicate  of  reality  a  significant 
idea.  But  the  predicate  can  never  be  entirely  equivalent  to  the 
subject ;  there  is  always  some  discrepancy  between  the  ideal  con- 
tent and  the  reality  which  it  qualifies.  It  is  in  precisely  this  dis- 
crepancy that  the  ideality  of  thought  consists.  If  the  mere  idea, 
the  *  wandering  adjective,'  were  to  gain  actual  existence,  truth 
and  thought  would  have  vanished  into  a  higher  reality.  Accord- 
ingly, from  this  point  of  view,  the  ultimate  synthesis  of  subject 
and  predicate,  of  reality  and  thought,  must  take  place  through 
the  medium  of  an  extra-logical  function  which  can  best  be  con- 
ceived as  analogous  to  the  immediacy  of  feeling.  It  is,  of  course, 
assumed  that  this  feeling  is  hyper-logical  and  not  a  mere  return 
to  the  primitive  wholeness  of  the  datum. 

But  is  this  a  fair  representation  of  the  nature  of  rational 
thought  ?  Does  the  judgment  merely  operate  externally  upon 
reality  by  labeling  existence  with  a  non-existent  adjective  ?  In 
a  word,  is  thought  abstract  in  the  sense  that  its  qualification  of 
reality  must  by  some  inherent  necessity  fall  short  of  complete  in- 
dividuality ?  If  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  function  of  abstrac- 
tion in  thinking  is  accepted,  these  questions  may  be  answered  in 
the  negative.     The  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  the  fallacy  contained 

1  Appearance  and  Reality ^  ch.  xt. 
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in  the  following  argument :  Because  judgments  are  actually  ab- 
stract, i.  e.f  because  they  deal  with  a  determinate  part  of  reality, 
therefore  the  function  of  judgment  is  essentially  a  process  of  par- 
titioning the  real  and  hence  cannot  attain  concrete  totality.  Or, 
in  Mr.  Bradley's  terms,  because  in  judgment  we  qualify  reality, 
which  is  always  more  than  appears  in  any  single  judgment,  with 
an  adjective  which,  as  a  determinate  meaning,  is  less  than  all-in- 
clusive, therefore  it  is  an  essential  moment  of  judgment  to  main- 
tain the  inequality  between  the  two  ;  if  the  inequality  should  dis- 
appear, judgment  would  vanish  with  it.  But  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case.  If  judgment  is  conceived  not  as  an  adjectival 
qualification  of  a  previously  undetermined  reality,  but  as  the  ex- 
pansion and  interpretation  of  an  already  qualified  experience  by 
a  process  of  logical  growth,  the  difficulty  disappears.  The  new 
qualification  is  not  a  '  wandering  adjective '  to  be  attached  to  real- 
ity ab  extra,  but  is  a  development  of  the  substantative  reality 
itself.  The  judgment  has  merely  brought  to  light  certain  rela- 
tions latent  in  the  experience ;  it  has  not  superadded  an  ideal 
content  to  an  existence  already  definitively  real.  The  fact  that 
some,  or  even  all,  judgments  deal  with  less  than  the  whole  of  ex- 
perience does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  any  eflTort  to  express 
the  totality  of  experience  is  necessarily  incompatible  with  the 
nature  of  judgment.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  present  paper,  the  hope  of  solving,  by  a  hyper-logical  feeling, 
an  essentially  rational  problem  which  has  been  defined  as 
inaccessible  to  thought  must  be  regarded  as  an  ignis  fatims.  If 
the  judgment  is  a  function  of  concrete  organization  by  which  our 
finite  experience  approximates  complete  rational  unity,  it  is  clear 
that  this  rational  unity  itself  cannot  be  conceived  under  any  other 
analogy  than  that  of  judgment.  The  introduction  of  'feeling,' 
even  though  defined  as  hyper-logical,  merely  adds  a  new  diffi- 
culty to  the  problem  by  neglecting  that  form  of  unity  in  differ- 
ence which  is  the  essential  mark  of  all  rational  thinking  and  which 
appears  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  any  fruitful  conception  of 
synthesis  whatever. 

IV.   Last,  and  perhaps  most  important,  the  admission  that 
thought  is  a  function  of  concrete  organization  implies  a  definite 
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conception  of  the  nature  of  reality.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
fundamentally  an  error  to  look  for  reality  in  a  given  experience 
which  is  not  rationally  organized.  This  is  to  attack  the  problem 
from  the  wrong  end.  Reality  lies  not  back  at  the  beginning  of 
experience,  in  an  experience  which  has  never  suffered  the  con- 
tamination of  thought,  but  forward  in  the  ideal  which  we  are 
trying  progressively  to  realize.  Present  experience  is  undoubtedly 
real ;  it  is  all  the  reality  of  which  we  are  possessed  or  of  which  we 
can  now  have  any  knowledge.  But  it  is  real  because  rational 
thought  is  immanent  in  it,  because  it  has  reached  a  stage  of  partial 
org^ization.  A  perfectly  rationalized  experience  is  the  ideal  at 
which  the  search  for  truth  aims,  and  such  an  experience  is  the 
absolutely  concrete  and  hence  the  absolutely  real.  Only  in  this 
ideal  of  an  absolute  experience,  in  which  both  the  universal  and 
the  particular  are  at  once  satisfied,  can  we  hope  to  find  meta- 
physical reality.  And  the  instrument  by  which  this  reality  is 
made  organic  to  our  actual  experience  is  a  concrete  thought 
which  uses  abstraction  only  in  the  progressive  realization  of  such 
an  ideal. 

George  H.  Sabine. 
Cornell  University. 


THE  THEORY  OF  GOD  IN  BOOK  A  OF 
ARISTOTLE'S  METAPHYSICS, 

THE  present  paper  is  an  impression  of  those  sections  of  the 
Eleventh  Book  of  the  Metaphysics  in  which  Aristotle 
treats  of  the  nature  of  God.  The  passages  with  which  the  com- 
ment is  concerned  follow  upon  an  argument  in  which  Aristotle 
seeks  to  show  that  both  the  fact  of  motion  as  apparently  involving 
an  infinite  regress,  and  its  nature,  definable  alike  in  alteration  and 
locomotion  as  a  transition  from  the  relatively  potential  to  the 
relatively  actual,  are  ultimately  explicable  only  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  first,  absolutely  actual,  and  unmoved  cause. 

The  description  of  the  nature  of  this  prime  mover  is  given  us 
by  Aristotle  in  Sections  7,  9,  and  10,  of  Book  A.  "  Upon  such 
a  principle,"  he  proceeds  in  Sec.  7,^  "  depend  heaven  and  nature. 
Its  life  is  like  that  best  life  which  we  for  a  brief  space  sometimes 
live.  This  life  it  lives  eternally  (which  is  beyond  our  power). 
And  the  reason  that  its  life  is  such  is  that  its  very  operation  is 
pleasure.  Hence  it  is  that  consciousness,  perception,  thought  are 
pleasurable  to  the  highest  degree,  and  so  hopes  and  memories. 
But  the  absolute  thought  is  of  the  absolutely  best,  the  highest 
thought  of  the  highest  object.  The  intellect  thinks  itself  in 
grasping  the  intelligible,  since  in  the  act  of  touching  and  know- 
ing its  object  it  becomes  intelligible.  Therefore  the  intellect  and 
the  intelligible  are  the  same.  For  that  which  can  receive  the  in- 
telligible and  essence  is  the  intellect,  and  its  operation  lies  in  pos- 
sessing the  intelligible.  It  follows  that  the  object  rather  than  the 
power  of  thought  is  that  which  is  divine  in  the  intellect,  and  that 
the  contemplation  thereof  is  supremely  pleasurable  and  good.  If, 
then,  that  happiness  which  is  ours  sometimes  is  God's  always,  it 
is  a  marvellous  thing ;  if  a  greater  happiness,  it  is  still  more 
marvellous.  And  this  is  the  case.  Life  also  is  his,  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  intellect  is  life,  and  he  is  that  operation ;  and  his 
operation  of  reason  in  and  for  itself  is  life  supremely  good  and 

*  Met.t  1072**  14  et  seq. 
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eternal.  We  say,  then,  that  Grod  is  living,  eternal,  supremely 
good.  Hence  life  and  existence  continuous  and  eternal  are 
God's,  for  God  is  these  things." 

In  Sec.  9  the  argument  is  further  developed.  Certain  diffi- 
culties at  once  arise,  Aristotle  tells  us,  regarding  the  conception 
of  this  divine  intellect.  It  must  think  of  something,  else  it  is  no 
better  than  a  man  asleep.  But  if  it  thinks  of  something,  of  what 
does  it  think,  and  after  what  fashion  ?  Clearly  a  divine  intellect 
cannot  think  now  about  one  thing  and  now  about  another.  It 
can  think  only  of  what  is  most  divine  and  lofty,  and  this  steadily 
"  without  change  or  shadow  of  turning."  Moreover,  the  essence 
of  such  an  intellect  must  be  the  very  operation  rather  than  any 
mere  faculty  of  thought.  Were  it  not,  it  might  conceivably 
weary  of  thinking,  and  in  any  case  would  find  the  justification  of 
its  operation  in  the  object  of  its  thought  rather  than  in  itself. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Aristotle  concludes  that  "  the  intellect 
thinks  itself,  if  it  is  the  most  excellent  of  things,  and  that  its 
thinking  is  thinking  of  thinking."  But  he  goes  on  to  explain : 
"  It  is  plain  that  science  and  opinion  and  thought  are  always  of 
something  other  than  themselves,  and  of  themselves  only  acci- 
dentally. Still,  if  thinking  and  being  thought  are  different,  by 
virtue  of  which  is  worth  attributed  to  the  reason  ?  For,  in  that 
case,  to  be  thinking  and  to  be  thought  will  not  be  the  same. 
The  fact  is  that  in  some  cases  a  science  is  its  own  subject.  In 
the  case  of  the  arts,  immaterial  substances  and  essences  are  the 
subject,  in  the  speculative  sciences,  ideas  and  thinking.  But 
now,  since  the  object  thought  and  the  thought  of  the  object  are 
not  different  in  cases  where  matter  is  not  involved,  they  will  be 
identical,  and  thought  will  be  one  with  its  object." 

Aristotle  then  takes  up  the  other  question,  the  question  of  the 
way  in  which  the  divine  intellect  knows  itself,  enlarging  upon  the 
point  already  made  that  its  knowledge  cannot  be  discursive,  but 
is  steady  and  without  change  or  process.  **  There  is,"  he  says, 
**  yet  another  perplexity,  —  the  difficulty  whether  the  object  of 
thought  be  manifold.  If  it  were,  there  might  be  change  among 
the  parts.  But  we  must  say  that  immaterial  things  are  indi- 
visible.    And  just  as  is  the  condition  of  the  human  reason,  or  of 
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any  reason  which  synthesizes  the  manifold  in  some  one  moment 
of  time,  grasping,  as  a  reason  so  constituted  must,  the  good  not 
in  this  or  that  moment,  but  the  sovereign  good,  in  a  certain 
wholeness  of  time,  —  such,  I  say,  is  the  condition  of  the  divine 
thinking  of  itself,  throughout  all  eternity." 

At  first  sight  these  passages  seem  mystical  enough;  especially 
such  phrases  as  "the  intellect  thinks  itself  in  grasping  the  intel- 
ligible," and  "thinking  is  thinking  of  thinking."  But  Aristotle, 
we  may  be  sure,  was  far  from  intending  them  mystically.  And 
it  behooves  us  to  see  whether  they  be  not  capable  of  interpreta- 
tion in  clear  and  reasonable  terms.  To  this  end  we  shall  do  well 
to  consider,  first,  the  relation  which  Aristotle  conceives  the  divine 
intellect  to  bear  to  its  object,  and  secondly,  what  he  conceives 
that  object  to  be. 

The  first  point,  I  think,  offers  no  special  difficulty,  but  is  cleared 
of  its  apparent  mysticism  by  our  own  modern  epistemological 
doctrine.  To  the  question,  *  What  is  truth  ?  *  we  to-day  reply 
that  truth  is  not  an  outer  or  an  alien  object  into  correspondence 
with  which  our  minds  bring  themselves,  but  rather  something  in- 
ternal to  the  reason  and  expressive  of  its  nature.  Truth  is  the 
ideal  of  rational  activity ;  in  attaining  it,  reason  is  only  realizing 
itself.  Apart  from  a  reason  which  thinks  and  intends  it,  truth 
as  such  would  have  no  existence ;  and,  conversely,  apart  from 
the  truth  which  it  thinks,  reason  could  not  exist.  Take  from  it 
that  rational  organization  of  things  which  is  its  object  and  com- 
plement, and  there  is  left  precisely  as  much,  for  example,  as  when 
you  empty  sense  of  the  sensuous,  consciousness  of  its  content, 
clouds  of  their  rain.  The  intellect  then  is  the  intelligible,  as 
Aristotle  says.  Moreover,  it  is  "  the  intelligible  rather  than  the 
intellect  which  would  appear  to  be  the  divine  part  of  the  mind." 
For  it  is  the  content  of  consciousness  which  gives  consciousness 
its  value  and  justification.  Reason  means  no  more  than  that 
there  is  a  rational  order  in  experience.  Apart  from  that  order  it 
is  meaningless. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  divine  mind  the  thinker  and  the  thought 
are  one.  The  thinker  merely  states  and  guarantees  the  fact  that 
the  thought  exists.     The  thought  tells  us  what  it  is  that  exists. 
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That  the  divine  intellect  thinks  itself  in  thinking  the  intelligible, 
will  signify,  then,  simply  that  there  exists  an  experience  of  a 
certain  definite  essence  or  character. 

We  must,  however,  exclude  from  our  conception  of  the  nature 
of  the  divine  experience  all  idea  of  self-consciousness,  in  the  sense 
of  personal  self-consciousness.  God  embodies  or  enacts  the  ideal 
operation  of  the  reason.  But  the  character  of  this  ideal  opera- 
tion Aristotle  finds  revealed  in  those  moments  of  our  own  thought 
when  we  are  most  engrossed,  and  least  aware  of  the  '  fringe '  of 
extraneous  consciousness  or  of  supererogatory  reflection  upon 
the  fact  of  our  own  absorption.  And  the  ideal  itself  would  be 
attained  precisely  when  that  awareness  of  a- 'fringe,*  and  that 
*  knowing  that  I  know '  disappeared  completely  in  the  all-absorb- 
ing interest  of  the  object  of  vision  or  meditation ;  when,  in  a 
word,  my  thought  was  so  abandoned  to  its  object  that  it,  nay  that 
I,  meant  no  more  than  that  the  object  was  incandescent  with 
existence  and  value. 

Such  is  the  divine  experience.  In  that  profound  meditation 
u|x>n  itself  in  which  the  life  of  God  consists,  that  accurate  focus 
of  thought  upon  and  complete  absorption  in  its  object  which  is 
the  perfection  of  rational  thinking,  is  a  realized  fact.  God  knows 
only  himself,  with  a  knowledge  in  which  there  is  distinction 
neither  of  self  from  not-self,  nor  of  the  activity  of  thought  as  such 
from  its  content,  —  two  distinctions  which  are  indispensable  con- 
ditions of  personal  self-consciousness. 

With  us  the  moments  of  such  self-transcendence  and  union 
with  the  object  of  our  thought  are  fleeting  and  abortive,  but  with 
God  the  moment  is  as  eternal  as  the  identity  is  complete.  By 
this  we  are  to  understand  not  that  God's  self-meditation  endures 
through  endless  time,  but  rather  that  it  is  independent  of  the 
conditions  of  time  altogether.  The  eternal  for  Aristotle,  as  for 
many  modem  theories,  is  that  in  dealing  with  which  we  need 
take  no  account  of  time.  The  laws  of  nature,  for  example,  we 
call  eternal  laws  ;  that  is,  in  the  laws  of  nature  we  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  phenomena  which  is  capable  of  abstraction  from  temporal 
relations.  They  are  exemplified  in  time,  indeed,  but  their  vitality 
is  drawn  from  a  sphere  quite  outside  of  time,  the  sphere  of  logical 
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order  and  connection.  They  are  the  result  of  an  express  inten- 
tention  to  rise  above  one  and  all  moments  into  a  world  of  logical 
sequences  and  permanent  aspects  existing  in  no  one  instant,  but 
'  good '  for  and  applicable  to  all  moments. 

Such  a  world  is  the  mind  of  God.  Its  content,  that  is,  itself, 
is  a  logical  content  of  pure  thought.  The  matter  of  our  experi- 
ence is  given  from  moment  to  nioment,  and  we  must  perforce 
compose  the  manifold  of  its  temporal  succession  and  discover  its 
structure  and  meaning  by  attention  to  the  monotonies  in  a  process 
of  endless  reiteration.  But  Grod  is,  as  it  were,  eternally  complete. 
He  is  simply  what  he  is,  one  fact  or  act  of  thought  into  whose 
being  and  consideration  time  does  not  enter. 

This  *  eternal '  act  of  thought,  however,  is  not  vapid  or  color- 
less. Like  those  *  best  moments  *  of  our  own  self-forgetfulness 
in  the  presence  of  an  absorbing  object,  it  b  supremely  pleasurable. 
God  not  only  exists,  he  lives.  What  makes  life  worth  living  is 
not  its  quantity  but  its  quality,  and  the  happiness  which  we  pick 
bit  by  bit  from  the  passing  years  is  gathered  up  and  enjoyed  by 
him  in  the  felicity  of  that  single  and  final  act  of  consummate 
vision  which  enshrines  the  sovereign  good  of  the  rational  will. 
Than  such  vision  there  is  for  Aristotle  no  higher  or  more  joyous 
life.  The  contemplation  of  truth  is  life ;  it  has  within  it  all  that 
goes  to  make  up  a  life,  the  activity,  the  happiness,  the  complete- 
ness. Truth,  as  we  say,  is  a  living  truth ;  it  is  what  is  vital  and 
permanent  in  things.  The  value  of  truth  and  of  knowing  it  is 
vindicated  in  God,  —  the  greatest  of  all  philosophers. 

So  much  by  way  of  interpretation  of  the  form  of  the  divine 
knowledge.  We  pass  now  to  the  second  point,  and  ask.  What 
is  its  object  ?  The  answer  seems  ready.  God,  says  Aristotle, 
knows  himself.  God  is  the  perfect  operation  of  thought  in  and 
for  itself,  and  hence  his  thinking  is  thinking  about  thinking. 
Ndrjaiz  poij^rew^  v6^<7rc.  But  this  answer,  on  closer  scrutiny,  car- 
ries us  nowhere  except  into  the  midst  of  a  war  of  commentators. 
Thinking,  we  at  once  ask,  about  thinking  what  ?  and  the  battle 
is  on. 

A  suggestion  which  immediately  offers  itself  to  us  as  plausible, 
in  view  of  the  foregoing  discussion  about  the  form  of  the  divine 
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thought,  is  that  the  object  of  the  divine  knowledge,  /.  e,,  God 
himself,  is  really  nothing  but  absolute  truth.  As  we  saw,  Aristotle, 
in  his  conception  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  divine  intellect, 
appears  to  have  in  mind  the  relations  of  the  human  reason  to  its 
object.  Now  the  human  reason  has  for  an  ideal  nothing  short 
of  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  But 
its  attainment  of  this  ideal  would  mean  its  own  expansion  into 
an  absolute  reason,  whose  single,  immutable  act  of  thought  should 
once  and  for  all  enshrine  the  logical  system  of  forms  and  rela- 
tions which  we  call  truth.  Such  a  reason  would  be  the  absolute 
form  of  the  world.  It  would  mean  merely  the  self-knowledge 
of  the  formal  and  intelligible,  the  self-existence  of  the  vision  sub 
specie  cetemitatis.  We  are  tempted,  then,  to  say  that  the  Aris- 
totelian God,  actually  realizing  as  he  does  the  formal  conditions 
of  such  a  reason,  embodies  also  its  matter ;  that  is,  that  he  is  the 
intelligible  order  or  truth  of  things  incompletely  reasoned  out  by 
us,  guaranteeing  its  existence  as  a  fact  already  there  in  its  com- 
pleteness, prior  logically  to  its  inadequate  embodiment  in  par- 
ticular things  and  its  imperfect  operation  in  human  reasons,  and 
drawing  its  vitality  and  validity  from  springs  other  than  those  of 
human  thought. 

This  view,  which  after  some  fashion  conceives  the  object  of  the 
divine  knowledge  to  be  the  logical  universe  of  interrelated  forms, 
has  the  support  of  some  commentators ;  but  by  others  it  is  re- 
jected.' The  latter  contend  that  Aristotle  means  to  exclude  from 
the  mind  of  God  not  only  all  knowledge  of  particulars,  but  also  of 
all  forms  save  his  own.  His  form  is  the  one  pure  form  that  there  is, 
different  from  every  other  form  in  that  it  is  the  form  only  of  itself, 
containing  within  itself  the  basis  not  only  of  its  abstract  but  of 
its  concrete  existence.  And  within  this  unique  fact,  all  God's 
life  and  thought  are  locked  up.  He  knows  nothing  but  it,  nothing 
but  himself. 

If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  it  is  again  not  difficult  to  divine 
what  Aristotle  has  in  mind.     All  ordinary  forms  or  concepts  are 

1  For  a  discussion  of  this  point,  into  a  consideration  of  which  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  present  paper  to  enter,  tf,  Zeller,  PhiL  der  Gritchtn^  Vol.  II,  2,  pp. 
38a  et  seq. 
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forms  of  something.  They  are  found  only  in  the  particular  ob- 
jects which  exemplify  them,  and  from  these  particulars  can  never 
be  wholly  extracted.  However  high  their  heads  may  be  in  the 
clouds,  their  feet  always  must  rest  upon  a  basis  of  solid  earth. 
Or,  to  put  it  in  psychological  terms,  we  can  never  get  a  pure 
concept.  Abstract  our  thought  as  we  may,  we  can  never  rid  it 
completely  of  an  admixture  of  sense  and  fancy.  It  is  tied  to 
experience  by  a  thread  of  imagery  which,  however  it  may  be 
stretched  and  attenuated  in  its  infinite  elasticity,  cannot  be  broken. 

Now  it  is  precisely  this  thread  which  Aristotle  would  appear  to 
be  trying  to  break.  As  long  as  it  is  tied  down  by  this  reference, 
however  remote,  to  a  sensible  content,  thought,  as  he  apparently 
holds,  cannot  realize  its  pure  actuality.  There  is  always  some- 
thing left  for  it  to  assimilate,  a  residuum  which  is  not  pure 
thought.  The  ideal  thought  would  be  thought  cut  loose  alto- 
gether from  the  anchor  of  a  sensible  point  of  reference,  and 
thinking  wholly  and  only  of  its  character  qua  a  mere  thinking 
process.  So  the  ideal  form  would  be  a  form  not  of  sensible 
particulars,  but  of  a  purely  formal  and  abstract  subject-matter. 
It  would  be  the  form  or  concept  of  just  the  formal  and  conceptual 
element  in  things.  This  ideal  limit  and  standard  of  thought  and 
form  must  actually  exist,  Aristotle  thinks,  in  order  both  to  excite 
that  approach  towards  it  which  all  thinking  means  in  proportion 
as  it  is  rational,  and  to  guarantee  the  validity  of  that  approach  by 
assuring  us  of  the  reality  of  its  goal. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  attempt  to  decide  in  any 
way  between  these  rival  interpretations.  Personally,  I  incline  to 
agree  with  the  latter  view.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing 
out  that,  whether  or  no  it  represent  Aristotle's  thought,  it  is 
liable  to  a  very  obvious  reducHo  adabsurdum.  God's  essence,  we 
are  told,  is  thought  of  thought.  But  thought  of  thought  of 
what  ?  By  draining  thought  and  form  of  its  filling  of  sensible 
reference,  we  have  apparently  deprived  it  of  all  that  gives  it  value 
and  relevance.  It  is  reduced  to  mere  reflection  upon  itself,  with 
no  other  self  than  the  barren  act  of  reflection  to  reflect  upon. 
It  is  thinking  about  thinking  not  that  intelligible  content,  that 
logical  constitution  of  a  sensible  world,  which  alone  gives  thought 
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its  dignity  and  worth,  but  about  nothing  but  itself,  —  which  with- 
out that  content  is  nothing.  It  is  like  consciousness  without 
anything  but  its  mere  name  to  be  conscious  of,  and  therefore 
meaningless. 

We  leave,  then,  this  perplexing  question  of  the  content  of  the 
divine  mind  unsettled,  and  perhaps  insoluble,  and  pass  on  to 
consider  certain  aspects  of  the  Aristotelian  theology  which  bear 
upon  modern  thought.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  note  the 
dualism  of  the  Aristotelian  teaching.  However  we  may  solve 
the  knotty  problem  of  the  content  of  the  divine  mind,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  must  exclude  from  it  the  whole  phenomenal  uni- 
verse. That  universe  is  the  expression  of  another  point  of  view, 
of  which  we,  qua  imperfect  mortal  beings  of  sense  and  flesh,  are 
the  vehicles.  And  as  these  points  of  view  are  distinct  and  op- 
posed, so  are  their  metaphysical  bases.  The  one  is  in  no  wise 
the  substance  or  ground  of  the  other.  The  two  tyts  of  reason 
and  sense  are,  as  it  were,  connected  with  different  brains.  Op- 
posed to  God,  the  pure  form,  stands  5^3y,  Supa/ic^,  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  existence,  symbol  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  condition  of 
things  other  than  they  appear  to  the  divine  insight,  —  if,  indeed, 
the  universe  be  known  under  any  aspect  at  all  to  God.  Of  this 
otherness,  of  the  mundane  point  of  view  with  its  categories  of 
generation,  corruption,  and  motion,  God  is  not  even  aware,  much 
less  is  he  responsible  for  it.  Even  granting  the  contention  that 
he  knows  and  constitutes  the  logical  order  of  forms  inherent  in 
the  world,  his  vision  of  himself,  to  use  a  figure  not  entirely  ade- 
quate, is  not  of 

**  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas, 
the  hills  and  the  plains," 

but  of  the  configurations  of  atoms  in  space.  His  experience  is 
not  a  panorama  but  a  plan. 

This  dualism,  viewed  in  the  light  of  modem  theories,  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  source  both  of  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the 
Aristotelian  system.  Regarded  in  its  moral  aspects,  it  stands, 
I  believe,  as  a  sane  and  valid  protest  against  all  systems  of  ethical 
monism.  Its  metaphysical  reinforcement  of  the  vital,  practical 
distinction  between  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be,  its  insistence 
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upon  imperfection  as  a  real  condition  of  affairs,  and  not  a  mere 
hallucination,  contrast  it  with  many  systems  of  the  present  day 
in  the  same  terms  in  which  Aristotle  contrasted  Anaxagoras  with 
the  other  Pre-Socratics.  Theory  may  dream,  if  it  likes,  that 
somewhere  and  somehow  real  and  ideal,  good  and  evil,  black 
and  white,  are  one  and  identical,  but  practice  must  always  act  as 
if  they  were  two.  And  there  is  a  strong  presumption  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  thought  against  the  validity  of  theories  which 
cannot  be  acted  upon,  nay,  which,  if  they  were  valid,  would 
invalidate  action.  In  this  matter,  at  least,  Aristotle  is  the  expo- 
nent of  common  sense,  and  of  what  we  call  real  life.  He  preaches 
what  we  practice.  The  pure-mindedness  of  his  God  rebukes  the 
double  entendre  of  the  absolute  mind.  His  perfection,  like  the 
perfection  we  worship,  is  the  absence,  not  the  sum  of  finite 
imperfections ;  not  the  fictitious  justification  of  what  is,  but  the 
concrete  embodiment  of  what  ought  to  be.  We  may  perhaps 
challenge  the  content  of  that  ideal  as  too  abstract  and  cold  ;  but 
we  may  doubt  whether  it  be  any  more  cheerless  than  that  which 
makes  the  peace  of  God  to  consist  in  a  victorious  battle  of  him- 
self, by  himself,  with  himself. 

Moreover,  if  our  ear  be  only  alert  to  catch  what  I  conceive 
Aristotle  really  means  by  this  apotheosis  of  the  contemplative 
life,  we  shall  perhaps  be  willing  to  withdraw  our  challenge  alto- 
gether. There  is  nothing  really  pedantic,  I  believe,  as  might  at 
first  appear,  in  this  exaltation  of  the  operation  of  thought  above 
the  other  functions  of  our  nature.  It  is  not  the  narrow  view  of 
the  recluse  magnifying  his  own  sedentary  interest  and  belittling 
all  others,  but  rather  a  clear  and  sympathetic  insight  into  the 
purpose  and  perfection  of  all  rational  life.  Aristotle  is  not  saying 
that  man  should  be  only  a  thinking  being,  but  simply  that  of  all  the 
activities  of  our  nature  thought  best  exemplifies  in  its  inner  rela- 
tions what  should  and  must  be  the  organization  of  our  whole  life,  so 
far  as  it  is  a  life,  the  diccfoiyiij  of  a  rational  and  moral  being.  And 
it  is  principally,  I  believe,  because  the  activity  of  thought  reveals 
most  clearly  this  ideal  constitution  of  all  noble  life  (though  doubt- 
less his  insight  was  cheered  and  warmed  by  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  high  serenity  of  philosophic  contemplation)  that  Aristotle 
makes  of  it  the  very  essence  of  godhead. 
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I  mean  that  for  Aristotle  a  life  of  moral  and  rational  value 
must  be  a  life  of  activity  devoted  to  fine  purposes.  It  must,  as 
it  were,  make  of  itself  a  vehicle  or  medium  for  the  manifestation 
of  splendid  and  noble  things.  As  thought  should  aim  merely  to 
be  its  own  object,  so  such  a  life  in  proportion  as  it  fulfils  its 
function  will  be  a  more  transparent  medium  of  expression  and 
less  discernible  from  what  it  conveys  and  represents.  Could  its 
activities  completely  clarify  themselves  of  all  that  was  irrelevant 
to  its  purpose,  they  and  it  would  mean  nothing  but  the  living 
presence  in  the  world  of  the  ideal  things  for  which  it  stood.  All 
self-consciousness  and  extraneous  experience  and  inappropriate 
operation  would  have  been  sloughed  off  as  functions  in  excess. 
We,  freed  from  all  *  selfishness,'  should  have  become  wholly  our 
high  callings.  Thus  the  isolated  moments  of  self-forgetfulness 
in  meditation  and  contemplation  which  we  now  and  then  enjoy, 
might  truly  be  said  to  have  forecast  the  form  of  a  whole  life  which 
in  all  its  activities  should  signify  merely  the  actual  existence  of 
the  noble  purposes  to  which  we  had  devoted  ourselves. 

So  much  for  the  ethical  aspects  of  Aristotle's  dualism.  But 
its  pertinence  to  modem  thought  is  not  confined  to  them.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  psychology,  we  may  also  ask  whether  the 
complete  isolation  of  the  divine  mind  from  all  knowledge,  cer- 
tainly from  all  knowledge  of  the  phenomenal  world,  and  probably 
from  that  of  the  logical  universe,  be  not,  in  spite  of  its  difficulties, 
a  valid  criticism  of  the  *  awful  mystery '  which  characterizes  the 
digestion  of  experience  by  the  Absolute,  or,  indeed,  of  any  attri- 
bution of  sense-perception  to  a  being  •  without  body,  passions,  or 
parts.'  The  analogies  of  experience  certainly  do  not  warrant  the 
assumption  of  sensible  experience  apart  from  the  existence  of 
sense-organs ;  and  this,  whether  we  be  materialists  or  idealists. 
In  the  one  case,  we  say  quite  frankly  that  sense  is  conditioned  by 
the  existence  of  a  physical  body ;  in  the  other,  that  it  is  always 
found  connected  with  that  set  of  experiences  which  we  call  a  body. 
Nay,  Aristotle's  apparent  denial  to  God  of  all  knowlege  save  of 
himself,  is  in  one  sense  logical  enough.  For  all  forms  except  the 
divine  form  are  forms  of  sensible  particulars.  Psychologically 
speaking,  they  are  not  pure  thought,  but  are  accompanied  by 
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imagery.  Apart  from  the  particulars  which  they  cover  and  the 
imagery  which  gives  them  content,  they  are  forms  of  nothing  and 
are  void.  Their  relevance,  then,  is  drawn  from  a  kind  of  experi- 
ence which  in  its  turn  is  relevant  only  to  a  substratum,  material 
in  both  our  own  and  Aristotle's  sense  of  the  word.  Hence  they 
cannot  be  appropriate  objects  of  a  divine  or  of  any  disembodied 
and  pure  intelligence. 

But  although  this  dualism  may  be  a  fair  criticism  from  the 
point  of  view  of  morals  and  psychology  of  much  of  the  thought 
of  to-day,  it  yet  involves  grave  difficulties  in  other  directions. 
We  may  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  metaphysical  separation  of 
the  finite  and  the  Absolute  involves  any  graver  difficulty  than  do 
our  modern  attempts  at  metaphysical  derivation  of  finite  from 
absolute,  imperfect  from  perfect,  or  even  sensible  phenomenon 
from  atom ;  but  the  separation  is  still  indefensible.  Subjectively, 
it  sunders  a  real  unity  of  experience ;  objectively,  it  attributes 
reality  to  abstractions,  even  if  it  does  not  try  to  make  appearance 
of  reality.  For  the  purpose  of  our  criticism,  it  is  much  the  same 
whether  we  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  like  the  absolutists,  or 
unyoke  them  altogether  like  Aristotle.  To  the  latter,  one  may 
reply  that  what  is  practically  is  also  metaphysically  one  ;  to  the 
former,  that  what  is  practically  is  also  metaphysically  real.  God 
and  the  world  are  one,  indeed,  but  it  is  the  world  which  is 
the  one.  The  finite,  the  imperfect,  the  particular,  is  the  real  thing. 
The  Absolute,  the  point  of  view  sub  specie  cetendtaiis,  the  Aris- 
totelian God,  are  universals,  ideal  abstractions  from  the  particular 
objects  which  compose  reality.  God,  as  Aristotle  describes  him, 
is  merely  an  abstract,  general  description  of  the  nature  and  ideal 
of  the  human  reason  ;  but  it  is  the  finite  reasons  on  which  the 
description  is  based,  which  are  the  real  things.  Pure  form,  in  a 
word,  is  no  less  an  empty  logical  concept  than  pure  matter,  which 
Aristotle  recognized  as  such. 

That  Aristotle  insisted  on  the  concrete  self-existence  of  pure 
form  in  the  divine  being  is  perhaps  due  to  his  identification  of 
form  and  matter  with  actuality  and  potentiality  respectively,  com- 
bined with  considerations  of  physics  and  astronomy  involved  in 
his  doctrine  of  the  priority  of  the  actual.     The  cogency  of  this 
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ai^ument  1  do  not  deny.  A  thing,  indeed,  can  only  be  ex- 
plained out  of  its  possibilities  in  retrospect.  We  must  have  the 
thing  before  we  can  derive  it.  We  derive,  for  example,  tlie  solar 
system  from  the  nebular  only  by  assuming  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  conditions  or  laws,  which  the  system  as  it  is  to-day, 
or  rather  the  whole  history  of  the  system,  has  revealed  to  us. 
The  nebula  explains  the  world,  simply  because  this  is  the  world 
which  is  proved  de  facto  to  be  the  actualization  of  its  possibilities. 
Prospectively,  too,  the  ideal  must  already  be  given,  in  part  at  least, 
before  it  is  realized.  Form  is  prior  to  its  embodiment.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  form  is  modified,  nay,  made  by  its  embodiment ; 
the  ideal  is  generated  out  of  the  real.  Form,  both  so  far  as  it  is 
realized  and  so  far  as  it  is  idealized,  has  no  other  point  d'appui 
than  the  particular  object  whose  real  or  ideal  form  it  is.  And  for 
the  ideal  to  be  realized,  it  is  necessary  only  that  it  should  be  an 
ideal,  not  that  it  should  have  an  extraneous  hypostasis.  The 
ideal  like  the  universal,  we  may  say,  exists  only  in  and  for  the 
reals  whose  ideal  it  is.  It  turns  from  the  expression  of  an  unful- 
filled interest  into  a  fulfilled  fact  only  when  it  is  made  a  fact  in 
and  by  the  real  whose  interest  it  expresses.  The  universe  is  just 
as  good,  just  as  rational,  just  as  complete  as  its  members  make 
it.  This  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
good  and  rational.  Both  are  social  in  their  genesis  and  refer- 
ence, the  expression  of  an  interest  to  find  common  ground  for 
the  building  up  of  a  common  weal.  The  finding  of  that  common 
ground,  the  full  realization  of  that  common  weal,  necessitates  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  a  discovery  and  a  realization  common 
to  the  finite  individuals  whose  interests  and  aspirations  are  in- 
volved. A  perfection  which  is  social  cannot  be  realized  in  any- 
thing short  of  society ;  a  perfection  which  is  ours,  in  or  by  any- 
thing but  ourselves. 

We  may  say,  then,  of  the  Aristotelian  deity,  in  his  role  of  sov- 
ereign good,  as  of  any  other  perfect  being  that  arrogates  to  itself 
in  that  capacity  a  self-existence  transcending  mundane  realization 
of  itself,  that  it  is  a  myth.  Its  separate  hypostasis  is  simply  a 
fond  anticipation  in  a  metaphysical  fairyland  of  an  ideal  begotten 
by  the  human  will  and  conceived  by  the  human  imagination  and 
to  be  bom,  if  ever  it  shall  be,  in  a  world  of  human  experience. 
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Moreover,  supposing  that  we  admitted  the  Aristotelian  con- 
tention that  the  highest  good,  the  goal  of  the  world  movement, 
contains  within  itself  the  conditions  of  its  own  existence,  and  is 
from  all  eternity  embodied  in  a  self-subsistent  life,  we  might  well 
question  whether  such  an  independence  of  the  end  of  the  process 
seeking  it  did  not  invalidate  the  Aristotelian  teleology.  As  the 
case  stands,  the  attempt  to  identify  the  efficient  with  the  final 
cause  appears  to  be  unsuccessful.  God  may  be  the  object  of  the 
world's  desire,  but  the  desire,  the  appetition,  the  impulse  to  seek 
Him  which  is  the  real  motive  power  of  cosmic  movement,  it 
would  seem  impossible  to  dissociate  from  matter.  This  failure 
to  reduce  efficient  to  final  causation  is  due,  I  think,  to  a  defective 
psychology.  In  interpreting  the  movement  of  the  world  by  the 
analogy  of  causation,  Aristotle  did  not  fully  grasp  the  nature  of 
the  analogy  of  which  he  made  use.  He  failed  to  see  that  the 
object  of  desire  is  nothing  extraneous  to  and  independent  of  the 
desire,  but  is  simply  its  own  self-fulfilment.  It  is  no  transcendent 
summum  donum,  but  the  mere  possession  of  unrealized  capac- 
ties  which  incites  the  will ;  the  non-existence,  one  might  say, 
rather  than  the  existence  of  perfection.  The  will,  in  a  word,  is 
precisely  that  which  Aristotle  considered  impossible,  a  self-actual- 
izing potentiality.  The  correct  understanding  and  application  of 
the  analogy,  then,  should  have  led  Aristotle  to  deny  rather  than 
to  assert  the  independent  self-existence  of  the  sovereign  good. 
It  should  have  been'  the  absence  rather  than  the  presence  of  per- 
fection which  moved  the  world ;  not  the  fact  that  perfection 
existed,  but  the  fact  that  the  world  was  not  perfect,  and  that  per- 
fection could  not  exist  till  the  world  became  perfect. 

But  admitting  all  these  faults  in  the  Aristotelian  thought,  — 
faults,  indeed,  which  make  mythology  of  its  metaphysics,  —  its 
*  mythos '  is  yet  that  of  the  goddess  of  truth.  Though  we  may 
recognize  that  it  is  only  the  life  of  reason  in  the  larger  sense 
which  can  be  the  true  sovereign  good,  and  that  this  life  can  have 
no  existence  apart  from  finite  individuals,  either  so  far  as  they 
conceive  it  ideally,  or  so  far  as  they  actually  embody  it, — in 
fine,  that  the  Aristotelian  God  is  a  pure  ideal  rising  out  of  and 
reacting  upon  a  world  of  finite  beings,  where  alone,  if  at  all,  it 
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can  find  concrete  existence,  the  system  is  nevertheless  an  accurate ' 
description  of  the  structure  and  meaning  of  experience.  For  the 
nature  of  the  experience  which  constitutes  the  universe  for  any 
one  finite  center  is,  in  truth,  a  movement  from  possible  to  actual, 
from  unrealized  to  realized  capacities,  from  the  chaos  of  mere 
sensation  and. apperception  to  the  cosmos  of  a  rationalized  and 
ordered  world,  from  a  partial  and  distracted  to  a  more  complete 
and  self-forgetful  identification  with  the  good,  —  a  movement 
which  might  not  inaptly  be  described  as  a  striving  of  conscious- 
ness to  think  itself  in  rational  form.  And  of  this  there  can  be  at 
least  no  finer  allegory  than  Aristotle's  vision  of  the  world  as  the 
result  of  the  yearning  of  imperfect  and  unrealized  matter  after  the 
pax,  ordo,  et  tranquilliias  of  the  perfect  life  of  God. 

B.  A.  G.  Fuller. 
Harvard  University. 
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The  author  says  in  his  preface :  "  The  theme  of  the  present  work 
was  not  chosen  by  the  author,  but  was  set  by  the  terms  of  the  prize 
offered  in  the  spring  of  1902  by  the  Royal  Danish  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  subject  proposed  was  '  an  inquiry  into  the  order  of  the 
chief  Platonic  dialogues,  considered  as  well  from  the  philosophical  as 
the  chronological  point  of  view.'  This  theme  was  further  defined 
by  the  requirement  that  the  fruits  of  recent  studies  be  gleaned  and 
sorted,  and  additional  results  be  derived  from  the  point  of  vantage 
thus  gained.  Hence  it  was  not  my  prime  purpose  to  seek  new  and 
independent  results  on  my  own  account,  but  rather  to  gamer  in  what 
seemed  to  possess  abiding  worth  in  the  voluminous  literature  of  the 
Platonic  question.  I  believe,  however,  that  I  have  been  able  to  gain 
a  number  of  new  points  of  view  and  not  a  few  substantial  results." 

The  work  was  originally  composed  in  Danish  and  entered  for  the 
competition  in  1903 ;  on  its  publication  in  German,  therefore,  it  was 
two  years  old,  and  hence  could  take  little  account  of  studies  published 
in  the  interval.  The  book  consists  of  four  parts.  The  author  begins 
(I)  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  and  present  status  of  the  Platonic 
question  (pp.  1-19).  He  then  (II)  treats  of  the  necessary  points  of 
view  for  the  consideration  of  Plato's  dialogues,  discussing  (i)  the 
question  of  genuineness,  (2)  investigations  relative  to  language  and 
style,  (3)  the  dialogue-form,  (4)  the  determination  of  the  chrono- 
logical order  as  indicated  by  historical  allusions  and  the  philosophical 
contents  (pp.  20-87).  Then  follows  (III)  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  individual  dialogues  (pp.  88-419)  ;  and  the  inquiry  closes 
with  (IV)  a  review  of  the  outlines  of  Plato's  thought  (pp.  420-426). 

In  the  first  part  Raeder  tells  with  skill  and  critical  judgment  the 
story  of  Platonic  studies  from  Schleiermacher  down  to  our  own  day. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  account  is  the  best  available  intro- 
duction to  the  subject,  setting  forth  as  it  does  in  brief  what  is  essen- 
tially true  and  what  is  radically  false  in  the  positions  successively 
taken  in  this  controversy  by  the  great  scholars  of  the  last  century. 
Time  has  passed  upon  the  parts  of  the  protagonists  and  impartial  judg- 
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ment  may  now  be  rendered.     It  is  therefore  not  strange  if  the  .critical 
reader  regards  this  chapter  as  the  best  in  the  book. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  genuineness,  Raeder  appears  to  reject 
the  following:  Eryxias^  Alcyon^  Sisyphus,  Axiochus,  Demodochus 
(all of  which  Diogenes  Laertius  pronounced  'admittedly  spurious'), 
Anterastaf  Hipparchus,  Minos,  Alcibiades  II,  Theages,  Alcibiades  /, 
and,  probably,  Clitopho.  The  Letters  Raeder  regards  as  genuine. 
Whether  he  be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  certainly  strange  to  find  him 
asserting  that  their  genuineness  has  not  been  impugned  with  any  argu- 
ments worthy  of  consideration.*  While  there  are  several  letters  in 
the  collection  which  may  well  be  genuine,  there  are  others  of  which 
it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  entertain  so  good  an  opinion.  My  study 
of  the  question  ten  years  ago  and  my  subsequent  observations  have 
convinced  me  that  the  matter  can  be  finally  disposed  of  only  by  a 
comprehensive  examination  of  the  Epistolographi  Graeci,  a  task  so 
arduous  and  in  part  so  uninteresting  that  nobody  is  likely  soon  to 
undertake  it.  The  case  of  the  disputed  dialogues  is  much  the  same. 
They  do  not  stand  alone,  but  must  be  considered  in  company  with 
other  suspects  and  pseudepigrapha  of  about  the  same  date. 

Raeder's  discussion  of  the  linguistic  and  stylistic  criteria  is,  on  the 
whole,  sane  and  satisfactory.  He  calls  attention  to  the  errors  of 
Lutoslawski,  whose  tabulation  was  based  on  a  classification  and  eval-  * 
nation  of  marks  often  extremely  superficial  and  whimsical.  But  tak- 
ing it  by  and  large,  his  inquiry  leads  to  much  the  same  results  as 
Lutoslawski' s.  But,  in  thus  commending  Raeder' s  procedure,  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  accepting  his  conclusions  in  detail ;  for  the  nature 
of  these  criteria  is  such  that  they  can  be  conclusive  only  as  applied  to 
longer  periods,  and  even  then  only  when  properly  discounted  and 
taken  in  conjunction  with  other  indications. 

So,  too,  one  may  accept  in  the  main  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Raeder  in  regard  to  dialogue-form  and  historical  allusions  without 
assenting  to  many  of  his  conclusions.  Thus  it  by  no  means  follows 
from  Plato's  criticism  of  the  recounted  dialogue  in  the  Theatetus, 
that  the  Republic  must  have  been  written  at  an  earlier  date.  Plato 
was  too  great  an  artist  to  be  restrained  from  using  a  form  offering 
such  splendid  dramatic  possibilities  (see  the  beginning  of  Books  I 
and  V)  by  a  desire  for  a  marionette-like  consistency  with  a  pro- 
nouncement he  had  once  made  and  might  disregard  when  he  chose. 
One  might  as  well  infer  from  the  slighting  view  taken  of  writing  in 

iDr.  Raeder  has  just  published  {Rh.  Museum^  61,  pp.  427-471 ;  511-542)  an 
elaborate  and  excellent  essay  designed  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  Letters. 
This  is,  of  course,  not  the  place  to  review  his  fuller  discussion  of  the  question. 
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the  Fhadrus  that  Plato  could  not  have  written  dialogues  at  all.  Again, 
one  may  willingly  admit  that  the  temper  which  made  of  Plato  an  en- 
thusiastic moral  reformer  in  his  day  was  ill-suited  to  the  detachment 
of  thought  requisite  to  an  historically  accurate  portrayal  of  a  past  con- 
flict between  true  and  false  philosophy  in  the  persons  of  Socrates  and 
the  Sophists  of  the  Aufkldrung^  without  supposing,  with  certain  schol- 
ars of  our  time,  that  one  may  even  now  reconstruct  the  philosophy  of 
Antisthenes  from  the  polemic  of  Plato. 

Raeder  says  of  the  order  in  which  he  arranges  the  dialogues,  that 
it  does  not  claim  to  agree  exactly  with  the  order  of  composition,  thus 
admitting  that  there  is  still  a  reasonable  doubt  in  many  cases,  and  that 
Plato  may  well  have  been  simultaneously  engaged  in  the  writing  of 
several  dialogues.  Besides,  he  says,  some  dialogues  are  discussed  one 
after  the  other  because  of  their  affinity  in  subject  or  thought.  Yet  in 
the  main  he  regards  the  following  order,  observed  by  him  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  dialogues,  as  following  the  order  of  composition : 
(I)  The  Socratic  dialogues.  Apology y  Ion,  Hippias  Minor,  Laches, 
Charmides,  Crito ;  (II)  Hippias  Major,  Protagoras,  Gorgias ;  (III) 
Menexenus,  Euthyphro,  Meno,  Euthydemus,  Cratylus ;  (IV)  Lysis, 
Symposium,  Fhado;  (V)  Republic;  (VI)  Fhadrus;  (VII)  Thecste- 
tus;  Farmenides ;  (VIII)  Sophist,  Statesman;  (IX)  Philebus,  Timceus, 
Critias;  (X)  Laws,  Epinomis,  It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare 
with  this  arrangement  that  of  Gomperz.  The  Crito,  which  Raeder 
places  among  the  early  Socratic  dialogues,  Gomperz  thinks  may  have 
been  written,  together  with  Phcedo,  Euthydemus,  and  Menexenus, 
during  the  period  when  Plato  was  at  work  on  the  Republic,  whereas 
Raeder  places  the  last  mentioned  dialogue  between  Gorgias  and  Eu- 
thyphro, and  sets  down  Euthydemus,  along  with  Cratylus,  between 
Meno  and  Lysis  (^Symposium).  These  differences  in  detail  do  not, 
however,  signify  as  much  as  might  at  first  appear,  because  they  leave 
in  general  the  same  dialogues  in  the  same  parts  of  the  column,  taking 
the  Republic  as  the  point  of  division. 

With  this  scheme,  if  it  were  allowed  to  stand  without  much  elabora- 
tion in  detail,  scholars  with  few  exceptions  would  probably  be  found 
to  agree.  The  opinion  of  scholars,  that  is  to  say,  is  crystallizing  in 
some  such  form  as  this:  There  are  some  dialogues  which  may  be 
regarded  as  in  some  sense  preliminary  to  the  Republic,  and  may  be 
called  the  earlier  works ;  there  is  a  second  class,  grouped  round  the 
Republic,  which  may  be  said  to  mark  the  maturity  of  Plato's  philo- 
sophical and  artistic  powers ;  there  is  a  third  class  which  betrays  a 
passing  phase  of  Plato's  thought  characterized  by  absorption  in  prob- 
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lems  somewhat  largely  formal  and  dialectical,  represented  by  Par- 
menidesy  Sophist,  Statesman,  and  PhiUbus ;  and  there  is  a  final  phase 
of  mellowed  wisdom,  comprehensively  constructive  but  somewhat 
negligent  of  artistic  form,  finding  utterance  in  JYmcsus  and  Laws, 
All  attempts  to  go  beyond  a  rough  classification  of  this  sort,  with  slight 
emphasis  on  the  distinction  between  the  first  and  second  classes,  seem 
destined  to  mislead  the  scholar  into  unprofitable  refinements  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  special  pleading,  in  the  interest  of  a  contention  which 
another  may  readily  refute  without  himself  being  able  to  establish  a 
different  order. 

Raeder's  book,  like  all  works  of  this  sort,  contains  so  many  instances 
of  such  arguments  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  a  number  of 
them,  in  order  that  the  student  of  Greek  thought  who  is  not  a  specialist 
may  take  warning  and  use  the  supposed  results  of  these  investigations 
with  becoming  caution.  A  good  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  Raeder's 
treatment  of  the  Crtto,  where  he  successfully  combats  the  arguments 
by  which  Gomperz  sought  to  prove  its  comparatively  late  date,  but  is 
himself  guilty  of  dating  the  dialogue  on  insufficient  grounds.  If  the 
peculiar  differences  between  the  Crito  and  Phado  may  be  explained  by 
reference  to  dramatic  considerations,  why  may  not  those  between  Crito 
and  Apology  (p.  100)  and  between  Apology  and  Gorgias  (p.  123)  be 
accounted  for  on  similar  grounds  ? 

Much  has  recently  been  made  of  a  supposed  difference  between 
Plato's  earlier  and  later  dialogues  in  regard  to  his  attitude  toward  the 
Sophists.  Raeder  shares  this  view,  and  maintains  that  in  the  Apology 
Plato  endeavors  merely  to  distinguish  between  Socrates  and  the  Soph- 
ists, whereas  later  on  he  proceeds  to  attack  the  latter.  So  far  as  con- 
cerns the  Apology,  the  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  If  the  illusion 
of  a  forensic  defence  was  to  be  maintained,  Plato  must  needs  confine 
himself  to  the  case,  and  defend  his  client  against  the  misconception  of 
the  multitude,  whose  prejudice  against  the  Sophists  was  an  important 
&ctor  in  the  charges  brought  against  Socrates.  His  direct  defence  is 
restricted  to  such  externals  as  the  Sophists'  public  advertisement  of 
themselves  as  teachers,  and  their  consequent  acceptance  of  fees  for  tui- 
tion ;  but  indirectly  he  sufficiently  indicates  the  more  essential  differ- 
ence in  method  by  characterizing  the  critical  quest  of  Socrates  for  the 
rationale  of  the  arts.  There  is  nowhere,  I  believe,  a  suggestion  that 
Plato  did  not  from  the  first  observe  this  distinction.  In  the  minor 
dialogues  he  represents  Socrates  by  preference  as  dealing,  so  to  speak, 
at  first  hand  with  the  popular  notions  and  prejudices,  showing  that 
they  are  founded  on  ignorance  and  want  of  self-examination ;  in  the 
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'  Sophist '  dialogues  he  takes  up  essentially  the  same  notions  as  they 
appear  embodied  in  the  pseudo-science  of  the  popular  teachers.  How 
difficult  it  may  be  to  differentiate  the  two  classes  is  well  shown  by  the 
Euthyphro^  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  a  comparatively  late  date. 
The  seer  Euthyphro,  however,  though  professing  to  be  a  teacher  of 
religion,  cannot  in  any  proper  sense  be  classed  as  a  Sophist. 

This  same  dialogue  presents  several  striking  resemblances,  commonly 
overlooked,  to  Hippias  Major^  which  is  regularly  dated  early.  Thus, 
when  Hippias,  responding  to  a  demand  for  a  definition  of  beauty, 
replies  (287E)  that  it  is  ' a  beauty,'  that  is  to  say,  a  beautiful  girl,  one 
is  properly  reminded  of  Euth3rphro,  who  defines  piety  by  saying  that 
it  is  doing  as  he  is  doing,  to  wit,  prosecuting  his  father  (5D).  Com- 
pare also  296E  with  loA  ff.,  297B-C  with  iiE  ff.,  and  study  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  two  dialogues.  Hence  one  may  be  pardoned  a 
doubt  when  Raeder  (p.  104)  says  that  cT^o?,  which  is  found  also  in 
Euthyphro  (6D),  occurs  first  in  the  Hippias  Major,  and  that  the  use  of 
the  word  contains  only  a  '  germ  '  of  the  Theory  of  Ideas. 

A  rather  amusing  instance  of  the  inconsistency  to  which  those  who 
would  be  over-exact  in  dating  the  dialogues  are  prone,  occurs  on  p. 
106.  Here  Raeder,  speaking  of  the  Protagoras,  notes  that,  among 
the  Sophists  assembled  at  the  home  of  Callias,  Gorgias  does  not  appear, 
giving  as  a  reason  the  explanation  that  this  Sophist  was  later  on  to  be 
treated  of  separately.  But  why,  then,  one  is  prompted  to  ask,  is 
Hippias  represented  as  present  ?  Is  it,  forsooth,  because  he  has  already 
been  treated  of  separately  ?  I  may  say  in  passing  that  Raeder  here 
and  there  gives  space  to  criticism  of  suggestions  too  inept  for  notice, 
merely  because  some  scholar  of  reputation  has  chanced  to  make  them,  as 
for  example  in  note  i,  p.  106,  where  he  refutes  DUmmler's  theory 
that  we  are  to  look  for  Isocrates  under  the  charitable  mask  of  Hippias. 

In  Laches  courage  is  regarded  merely  as  a  species  of  virtue,  whereas 
in  Protagoras  the  virtues  are  said  to  be  wholly  alike.  Raeder  consid- 
ers this  fact  as  proof  that  Protagoras  is  of  later  date.  But  the  position 
taken  in  this  dialogue  is  clearly  a  paradox  such  as  might  have  been 
enunciated  at  any  time  on  the  basis  of  Socrates'  doctrine  that  virtue 
is  knowledge.  The  Stoic  dogma  that  he  who  has  one  virtue  possesses 
all  virtues,  stands  essentially  on  the  same  footing.  That  Plato  was 
well  aware  of  the  logical  error  of  this  proposition,  which  involves  false 
conversion  of  terms,  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  Protagoras  itself 
(3S0C-D);  but  in  the  Mater'  Euthyphro  the  same  'error'  occurs. 
Manifestly,  then,  other  points  of  view  must  be  taken  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  such  phenomena.     It  is  beyond  question  that  Plato  was  not 
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alwa3rs  a  victim  of  his  own  sophisms.  It  behooves  the  student  of  his 
dialogues  to  inquire  in  every  case  whether  or  not  he  was  aware  of  the 
so-called  fallacy,  and,  if  so,  what  his  motive  may  have  been,  before 
basing  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  sophism  an  argument  for  the  date  of 
the  dialogue.  This  inquiry  is  still,  afler  many  correct  observations,  far 
from  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Thus  Raeder  declares  (p.  114)  that 
this  '  superficial '  use  of  the  copula  is  abandoned  after  the  Protagoras, 
although,  as  has  just  been  said,  it  recurs  in  the  Euthyphro,  which 
he  regards  as  of  later  date. 

I  will  take  one  more  instance  from  the  Euthyphro,  Piety  is  here 
(iiE  ff.)  subsumed  under  justice.  Now,  because  Plato  in  Protagoras 
enumerates  piety  among  the  so-called  cardinal  virtues  and  in  Gorgias 
(507B)  distinguishes  between  piety  and  justice,  the  one  denoting 
righteous  conduct  toward  the  gods,  the  other  toward  men,  Raeder 
assumes  (p.  129)  that  Euthyphro  is  of  later  date  than  the  other  dia- 
logues. This  may  indeed  be  the  case,  but  does  the  conclusion  follow 
from  the  premises  ?  Piety  was  doubtless,  as  in  Protagoras,  popularly 
regarded  as  an  independent  virtue ;  and,  if  it  was  to  be  distinguished 
from  justice,  it  would  most  naturally  be  defined  in  current  speech  as  it 
is  in  Gorgias,  There  is  nothing  in  either  dialogue  to  compel 
the  conclusion  that  Plato  is  expressing  his  own  reasoned  analysis  of 
the  virtues ;  for  his  practice  is  in  this  respect  very  different  from  that 
of  the  systematic  Aristotle.  It  is  just  this  difference  that  lends  vivacity 
to  Plato's  dialogues  and  saves  them  from  the  severe  technicality  of  an 
Aristotelian  treatise.  In  the  Euthyphro,  however,  he  is  expressly 
bent  on  finding  the  true  definition  of  piety.  In  a  sense  every  virtue, 
as  denoting  propriety  of  conduct,  must  be  a  species  of  justice  or  right- 
eousness, as  appears,  indeed,  from  the  Republic,  Hence  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  keep  distinct  the  spheres  of  the  several  virtues,  as  is  evident 
in  his  great  masterpiece;  for  precisely  the  same  terms  are  in  part 
employed  in  the  Republic  to  characterize  sobriety  {jsauppoabvri)  and 
justice  (Jiixaio<s(jvri[), 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  what  I  meant  above  by  saying  that 
Platonic  criticisim  is  yet  a  long  way  from  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  question  as  to  the  order  of  the  several  dialogues,  except  as  it  con- 
cerns the  larger  groups  above  mentioned.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  question  in  this  form  admits  of  solution  with  the 
data  at  command.  For  all  that,  the  detailed  study  of  individual  dia- 
logues in  their  relation  to  the  rest  will  unquestionably  contribute  to  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  Plato's  thought  and  method.  The  time  has  not 
yet  come  for  a  definitive  statement ;  for  there  has  never  been  more 
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fruitful  activity  in  this  field  of  research  than  there  is  at  present. 
While  we  may  not,  therefore,  blindly  accept  the  conclusions  of  any 
critic,  the  summing  up  of  the  debate  at  any  given  point  in  its  progress 
must  prove  of  great  value,  especially  when  it  is  done  with  the  skill 
and  judgment  displayed  in  Dr.  Raeder's  book. 

W.  A.  Heidel. 
Wesley  AN  University. 

Symbolic  Logic  audits  Applications,  By  Hugh  MacColl.  Lon- 
don, Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1906.  —  pp.  vi,  141. 

The  Development  of  Symbolic  Logic,  By  A.  T.  Shearman.  Lon- 
don, Williams  &  Norgate,  1906.  —  pp.  xi,  242. 

The  former  of  these  two  works  is  an  exposition  of  the  author's  sys- 
tem of  symbolic  logic.  The  latter  is  a  general  outline  of  the  history 
of  symbolic  logic,  "  a  critical-historical  study  of  the  logical  calculus," 
as  the  sub-title  of  the  works  states.  In  Mr.  MacCoU's  treatise  a  num- 
ber of  the  chapters  are  reproductions  of  articles  of  his  which  appeared 
originally  in  Mind  and  the  Athenaum,  His  system  is  given  here, 
however,  for  the  first  time  in  its  entirety.  The  fundamental  charac- 
teristic of  his  system  lies  in  his  use  of  symbols  to  represent  propo- 
sitions rather  than  classes.  His  unit  of  thought  is  thus  the  judgment 
rather  than  the  concept ;  and  his  point  of  view  is  that  of  implication 
rather  than  that  of  the  inclusion  and  exclusion  of  related  classes.  In  his 
insistence,  however,  upon  the  propositional  representation  as  the  sole 
method  of  logical  symbolism,  he  fails  utterly  to  appreciate  the  possi- 
bilities or  the  value  of  such  systems  as  those  of  Boole,  Venn,  Jevons,  and 
others.  While  not  allowing  the  exclusive  character  which  Mr.  Mac- 
Coll  claims  for  his  method  of  representation,  one  must  nevertheless 
admit  that,  in  making  the  proposition  the  unit  of  thought,  he 
has  brought  the  symbolic  logic  into  line  with  the  general  theory 
of  modern  logic  to-day.  Mr.  MacColl  differs,  again,  from  earlier 
systems  in  not  employing  the  equation  as  the  elemental  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  various  judgment  forms.  He  represents  the  subject  of  a 
proposition  by  a  letter  such  as  A^  its  predicate  by  the  use  of  an  ex- 
ponent, and  an  adjectival  qualification  by  a  suffix. 

Thus  with  the  proposition,  'An  experienced  man  is  always  confident,* 
he  would  represent  '  man '  by  -^,  '  experienced '  by  e,  and  *  confident ' 
by  €.  The  stenographic  symbol  of  the  proposition  would  be,  M^.  If 
a  negative  predicate  is  to  be  indicated,  it  is  done  by  the  minus  sign 
attached  to  the  exponent.  Instead  of  employing  the  sign  of  equality, 
=,  he  substitutes  for  it  the  sign, :,  which  signifies  the  relation  of  impli- 
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cation.  For  instance,  let  k  stand  for  *  knowledge, '  and  /  for  '  power ' ; 
then  k :  /  would  signify  —  *  knowledge  implies  power.  '  Then  there  is 
also  his  syllogistic  formula, — (•^•J')(>'- 2)  •  (^xiz).  This  formula 
asserts  that,  '  If  x  implies  y,  and  y  implies  z,  then  x  implies  s.'  We 
have  now  before  us  the  essential  elements  of  his  symbolical  machinery. 
They  admit  naturally  of  indefinite  explication,  and  complication  as 
well,  but  this  is  his  symbolism  in  the  small  at  least. 

Mr.  MacColl's  most  original  contribution,  in  the  presentation  of  his 
system,  is  his  so-called  calculus  of  limits.  This  is  illustrated  at  length 
in  this  volume. 

In  the  course  of  his  symbolical  treatment  of  the  subject,  he  touches 
upon  general  questions  which  are  related  immediately  and  essentially 
to  the  general  theory  of  logic.  In  the  limited  space  assigned  to  this 
review,  I  can  mention  but  briefly  in  passing  the  most  striking  of  these. 

I.  Instead  of  the  simple  categories  of  the  true  and  the  false,  upon 
which  all  logical  significance  or  value  turns,  Mr.  MacColl  introduces 
three  additional  categories  which  he  insists  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
any  symbolic  system  of  logic,  namely :  the  certain,  the  impossible,  and 
the  variable.  This  is  certainly  a  needless  complication,  and  does  not 
make  for  clearness  or  for  definiteness  of  thought.  The  question  of 
certainty  or  impossibility  is  one  which  naturally  arises  in  the  course  of 
thought,  but  it  is  essentially  a  different  question  from  the  strictly 
logical  one  of  the  true  and  the  false.  Moreover,  the  idea  of  the  true 
carries  with  it  the  implication  of  the  certain  according  to  the  general 
dictum:  'Once  true,  always  true.'  The  variable  element  in  the 
statement  of  a  truth,  if  any  such  exists,  lies  wholly  in  the  difficulty  of 
exact  and  adequate  knowledge  and  the  limitations  in  expressing  the 
same.  But  when  the  truth  is  fully  established  as  truth,  all  variable 
elements  are  eliminated.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  thought  in  any  field 
of  research  may  be  described  as  the  process  of  eliminating  the  variable 
elements  in  the  formulation  of  universal  and  necessary  truth.  Truth 
is  revealed  by  the  presence  of  this  necessary  element.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  general  logic  is  the  science  of  exact  thought,  and 
that  exact  thought  may  be  expressed  symbolically  by  the  symbols  i 
and  o,  the  i  representing  truth,  and  the  o  representing  falsity.  Any 
intermediate  statements  having  an  obviously  variable  character  may  be 
represented  by  the  proper  fractions  lying  between  the  limits  of  o  and 
I,  that  is,  the  sphere  of  probability,  which  is  confessedly  a  sphere  of 
tendencies  at  best  and  not  of  law  or  of  constant  behavior.  The 
moment  such  a  tendency  is  further  qualified  so  that  the  variable  ele- 
ment is  eliminated,  it  admits  of  exact  formulation  and  swings  into  the 
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orbit  of  the  logic  of  determinate  thought,  which  is  expressed  by  an 
algebra  wherein  the  values  of  x  are  i  and  o  respectively.  Mr.  Mac- 
Coll  gives  an  illustration  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  a  variable 
proposition  in  the  following:  'Mrs.  Brown  is  not  at  home.'  He 
insists  that  this  statement  is  true  in  some  contexts,  but  not  in  others. 
"  By  a  variable,"  he  says,  "  I  merely  mean  that  the  sjrmbol,  word,  or 
collection  of  words,  sometimes  represents  a  truth  and  sometimes  an 
untruth."  Such  a  formal  representation  is,  however,  not  a  proposi- 
tion ;  it  is  only  the  skeleton  of  a  proposition.  To  say  that  the  propo- 
sition, '  Mrs.  Brown  is  not  at  home, '  is  true  or  false  according  as  we 
state  one  definite  time  or  an  other  in  connection  with  it,  is  merely 
saying  that  it  is  only  the  blank  form  of  a  proposition  to  be  made 
definite,  and  therefore  in  truth  a  proposition,  by  filling  out  the  blank 
spaces  with  terms  having  a  real  worth  and  significance.  Mr.  MacCoU 
could  with  as  much  propriety  call  a  blank  check  negotiable  paper.  It 
is  not  a  check  until  it  is  filled  out  and  signed.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  logic,  even  symbolic  logic,  does  not  deal  with  form  without  con« 
tent.  Even  its  most  general  expressions  imply  that  the  content, 
though  not  specifically  expressed,  must  be  regarded  as  having  a  con- 
stant and  not  a  variable  logical  significance. 

2.  Mr.  MacColl  insists,  and  quite  properly,  upon  the  essentially 
hypothetical  character  of  the  syllogism,  and  urges  that,  when  we  say : 
'Every  A  is  B^  and  every  B  is  C,  therefore  every  A  is  C,'  we 
really  mean  :  *  If  every  A  is  B^  and  every  B  is  C,  then  every  A  is 
C"  (p.  47).  This  is  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  is  the  expression  in 
exact  terms  of  the  underlying  law  of  implication,  but  it  will  not  do  at 
all  when  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  concrete  situation  and  have  to 
render  a  definite  judgment  as  the  result  of  our  interpretation  of  the 
law  of  implication.  Mr.  MacColl  states  that,  when  we  say  P  is  true, 
therefore y  Q  is  true,  we  really  mean,  If  P  is  true,  then  Q  is  true  (p. 
48).  I  insist,  however,  that  there  are  situations  which  a  h3rpothetical 
never  satisfactorily  meets.  The  point  often  is,  whether  a  -P  is  true  or 
not,  and  that  being  settled,  the  implication  that  Q  is  true  also  follows 
necessarily  and  there  is  a  force  to  the  connecting  word  therefore. 
For  instance,  let  us  take  an  illustration  which  the  author  himself  gives 
to  substantiate  his  contention  (pp.  48,  49).  ''Suppose  a  general 
whose  mind,  during  his  past  university  days,  had  been  over-imbued 
with  the  traditional  logic  were  in  war  time  to  say,  in  speaking  of  an 
untried  and  possibly  innocent  prisoner,  '  He  is  a  spy,  therefore  he 
must  be  shot,*  and  that  this  order  were  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
Could  he  afterwards  exculpate  himself  by  saying  that  it  was  all  an 
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unfortunate  mistake,  due  to  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  his  subordi- 
nates j  that  if  these  had,  like  him,  received  the  inestimable  advantages 
of  a  logical  education,  they  would  have  known  at  once  that  what  he 
really  meant  was,  *  ^  he  is  a  spy,  he  must  be  shot  *?  The  argument 
in  defense  of  the  traditional  wording  of  the  syllogism  is  exactly  par- 
allel." Now,  in  reference  to  this  illustration,  I  take  it  that,  before 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  spy  or  not  had  been  established,  the  general  or 
any  one  else  could  only  state  the  situation  hypothetically,  "  If  he  is  a 
spy,  he  must  be  shot."  But  when  the  evidence  is  all  in,  suppose  the 
general  continues  to  reiterate  indefinitely,  ''If  he  is  a  spy,  he  must 
be  shot ' ' ;  and  when  asked  * '  But  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  prisoner  V ' 
his  only  reply  continues  to  be,  "  If  he  is  a  spy,  he  must  be  shot." 
Then  I  say  that  the  general  is  talking  sheer  nonsense.  The  logic  of 
the  situation  demands  that  the  general  assert  that  the  man  is  a  spy 
and  therefore  he  must  be  shot,  or  that  he  is  not  a  spy,  and  therefore 
need  not  be  shot.  The  potential  of  logical  implication  always  rests 
upon  a  hypothetical  relation.  The  logic  of  an  actual  situation  or 
relation  cannot  remain  merely  hypothetical. 

3.  There  is  also  a  discussion  at  some  length  concerning  the  tradi- 
tional treatment  of  distribution  of  terms  in  a  syllogism.  Mr.  MacCoU 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  distinction  between  a  distributed  and  undis- 
tributed term  is  misleading.  He  says:  "The  leading  syllogism 
Barbara^  must  hold  good  whatever  values  (or  meanings)  we  give  to 
its  constituents  Xy  V,  Z,  It  must  therefore  hold  good  when  X,  Y,  Z 
are  synonyms,  and  therefore  all  denote  the  same  class.  Now  consider 
one  of  the  premises,  say,  '  all  ^  is^'.*  Here,  by  the  usual  logical  con- 
vention, the  class  X  is  said  to  be  '  distributed  *  and  the  class  y  undis- 
tributed. But  when  X  and  Y  are  synonyms,  they  denote  the  same 
class f  so  that  the  same  class  may  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
proposition  be  both  ^distributed^  and  '  undistributed.'  Does  not  this 
soimd  like  a  contradiction?"  No,  most  certainly  not,  if  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  terms  'distributed'  and  'undistributed'  be  clearly 
understood.  To  say  that  a  term  is  distributed  means  that  from  the 
very  form  of  the  proposition  it  is  rendered  explicitly  determinate  as  a 
imiversal ;  to  say  that  a  term  is  undistributed  does  not,  however,  mean 
that  the  form  of  the  proposition  renders  it  explicitly  determinate  as  a 
particular.  The  universal  affirmative  proposition,  'all  X  \s  K,'  does 
not  by  any  means  determine  the  predicate  as  particular;  it  merely 
leaves  it  indeterminate.  The  subject  is  necessarily  universal;  the 
predicate  term  is  not  necessarily  universal.  Mr.  MacColl  throughout 
labors  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  form  of  a  proposition  is  entirely 
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independent  of  its  material  content.  He  forgets  again  and  again  that 
mere  form  without  any  indication  of  content  may  give  you  certain 
information;  but  that,  when  you  fill  out  the  symbols  with  actual 
significant  terms,  your  information  concerning  the  meaning  and  scope 
of  that  proposition  must  be  materially  changed,  and  the  form  of  a  prop- 
osition will  itself  vary  as  the  significance  of  its  terms  varies.  The 
one  is  so  essentially  the  function  of  the  other  that  to  regard  the  one 
apart  from  its  relation  to  the  other  is  a  separation  needlessly  artificial 
and  misleading. 

4.  Again,  the  author  objects  that  the  traditional  rules  of  the  syl- 
logism regarding  the  undistributed  middle  and  the  illicit  process 
of  the  major  or  the  minor  terms  do  not  hold  invariably  in  the  symbolic 
logic.  He  cites  as  an  exception  the  following  inference  which  is 
valid  and  nevertheless  follows  from  an  undistributed  middle. 

"  If  every  X  is  K,  and  every  Z  is  also  K,  then  something  which  is 
not  A' is  not  Z."  This  reasoning,  however,  while  in  the  form  of 
syllogism,  is  not  a  syllogism ;  for  in  addition  to  the  three  terms  A',  K,  Z, 
which  constitute  the  syllogism  proper,  there  have  been  introduced 
two  additional  terms,  the  contradictory  of -Y  and  the  contradictory  of 
Z,  Mr.  MacColl's  strictures  upon  the  syllogism  are  based  throughout 
his  discussion  upon  a  mistaken  idea  of  what  a  syllogism  is.  The 
syllogism  has  three  terms  and  only  three  terms.  There  are  extra- 
syllogistic  forms  of  reasoning  in  the  general  guise  of  a  syllogistic 
form,  but  they  are  not  syllogisms.  Mr.  MacColl's  criticisms  are  quite 
correct  concerning  these  pseudo-syllogisms,  but  they  do  not  in  the 
remotest  manner  touch  the  syllogism  in  its  proper  and  true  form. 

Unlike  Mr.  MacColl's  work,  that  of  Mr.  Shearman  does  not  attempt 
the  formulation  of  any  system.  His  purpose  is  to  indicate  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  symbolic  logic  and  their  historical  development. 
He  traces  the  line  of  development  from  Boole  to  the  most  recent 
contributions  of  Frege,  Peano,  and  Russell.  Mr.  Shearman's  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  determined  by  his  general  postulate  that  there 
is  one  logical  calculus  and  that  all  the  several  authors  on  the  subject 
have  been  working  toward  one  and  the  same  end.  Mr.  Shearman's 
account  of  the  principles  of  the  symbolic  logic  is  clear  and  illuminat- 
ing. His  work  serves  the  purpose  of  an  excellent  orientation  of  the 
subject. 

John  Grier  Hibben. 
Princeton  University. 
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The  Life  of  Reason,  or  The  Phases  of  Human  Progress.     By 

George  Santayana.     New  York,  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  1905-6. 

—  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  ix,  279;  Vol.  IV,  pp.  ix,  230;  Vol.  V,  pp.  ix, 

320. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  this  work,  *'  Reason  in  Common  Sense  " 
and  *'  Reason  in  Society," — which  define  the  author's  point  of  view 
and  indicate  the  general  nature  of  the  undertaking, —  have  already 
been  noticed  at  some  length  in  The  Philosophical  Review  (Vol. 
XIV,  pp.  602  ff. ).  The  remaining  volumes  have  the  titles :  **  Reason 
in  Religion,"  "  Reason  in  Art,"  and  "  Reason  in  Science."  It  will 
hardly  be  necessary  to  examine  these  in  detail;  for  Professor  San- 
tayana has  by  no  means  attempted  to  write  a  systematic  treatise,  and, 
moreover,  the  first  two  of  these  last  three  volumes  are  on  subjects 
which  he  has  already  treated  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  adequately  in  his 
earlier  volumes.  Interpretations  of  Poetry  and  Religion  (1900)  and  The 
Sense  of  Beauty  (iSg6).  (For  critical  notices,  see  this  Review,  Vol. 
IX,  pp.  531  ff.,  and  Vol.  VI,  pp.  210  ff.) 

Indeed,  these  later  volumes,  though  containing  much  that  would 
be  interesting,  if  Professor  Santayana  had  not  already  made  us  familiar 
with  his  point  of  view  and  characteristic  method  of  treatment,  are 
something  of  a  disappointment.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  exactly  for  what 
class  of  readers  they  are  intended.  Much  might  be  said  for  a  really 
popular  philosophical  treatment  of  the  highly  interesting  problems 
considered;  but,  as  a  result  of  his  almost  ostentatious  attempt  to 
neglect  technicalities  and  put  everything  in  literary  form,  the  author 
has  produced  three  volumes  of  more  or  less  consecutive  essays  which 
are  by  no  means  as  uniformly  intelligible  as  they  might  appear  to  be, 
on  superficial  examination. 

Not  that  the  technical  reader  will  encounter  real  difficulties,  though 
he  must  be  prepared  for  a  good  deal  of  vagueness  even  where  this  seems 
wholly  unnecessary ;  but  he  is  likely  to  become  restive,  after  a  time, 
when  he  glances  back  through  chapters  of  graceful  prose,  and  attempts 
to  define  more  clearly  the  drift  of  the  argument  as  a  whole.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  general  reader,  for  whom  the  volumes  seem  intended, 
is  in  serious  danger  of  getting  lost  altogether.  No  references  are  given, 
no  names  of  recent  writers  are  mentioned ;  even  the  names  of  the 
classic  philosophers  of  modem  times  appear  in  the  text  only  as  the 
rarest  exceptions.  So  far  from  conducing  to  clearness,  this  ultra- 
literary  reticence  is  a  real  hindrance,  in  any  case ;  and  the  allusions 
to  philosophers  and  systems  are  sometimes  so  vague  as  to  amount  to 
substantial  inaccuracy. 
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Moreover,  in  aiming,  as  he  doubtless  does,  at  a  more  systematic 
and  comprehensive  treatment  of  religion  and  art  than  that  given  in 
the  earlier  volumes  mentioned,  Professor  Santayana  partly  sacri- 
fices the  essential  privilege  of  the  essayist,  /.  ^.,  the  privilege  of 
confining  himself  to  the  subjects  that  most  appeal  to  him,  and 
with  which  he  is  most  competent  to  deal.  As  a  result,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  three  volumes  under  consideration,  ''Reason  in  Re- 
ligion," hardly  compares  favorably,  either  in  directness  of  treatment 
or  charm  of  style,  with  the  very  interesting  earlier  volume.  Interpreta- 
tions of  Poetry  and  Religion^  the  suggest iveness  of  which  was  hardly 
the  less  on  account  of  its  rather  questionable  fundamental  thesis,  that 
'*  religion  and  poetry  are  identical  in  essence,  and  differ  merely  in  the 
way  in  which  they  are  attached  to  practical  affairs."  The  suggestive 
feature  of  Professor  Santayana' s  treatment  of  religion,  in  both  its 
earlier  and  its  later  form,  is  his  constant  insistence  upon  the  perverse 
tendency  of  dogmatism  to  transform  spiritual  meanings  and  values 
into  mythological  statements  that  purport  to  tell  of  matters  of  fact. 
But  in  this  present  volume,  as  well  as  in  the  Poetry  and  Religion^  there 
is  an  over  emphasis  of  the  negative  side  of  the  argument;  for  it  is 
not  clearly  pointed  out  that,  even  in  ordinary,  concrete  experience, 
the  teleological  side  is  quite  as  '  real  *  as  the  merely  existential ; 
and  that  the  two  can  be  separated  only  for  purposes  of  conceptual 
thought  or  ideal  constructions  of  whatever  kind.  Moreover,  when 
thus  separated,  the  ideal  constructions  in  teleological  terms  are  likely 
to  explain  fully  as  much  of  the  *  real  *  of  actual  experience  as  the  cor- 
responding constructions  in  merely  existential  terms.  Otherwise  our 
highest  human  ideals  would  vanish  into  thin  air  when  discovered  to 
be  ideals ;  for  certainly  no  ideal,  whether  of  morality  or  religion,  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  if  not  deeply  rooted  in  the  *  real.' 

Unfortunately  the  last  volume,  ''Reason  in  Science," — the  only 
one  of  these  last  three  volumes  in  which  the  author  enters  a  new  field, 
—  is  perhaps  the  most  disappointing  of  all.  The  very  qualities  which 
make  Professor  Santayana  so  suggestive  a  writer  on  some  of  the  col- 
lateral problems  of  philosophy  seem  partly  to  unfit  him  for  the  more 
technical  treatment  of  philosophy  in  its  relations  to  science.  And  let 
it  be  said,  once  for  all,  that  no  fairly  adequate  treatment  of  this  ex- 
tremely important  problem  can  possibly  neglect  technicalities  that  con- 
cern the  essential  methods  of  the  sciences  and  disciplines  in  question. 
Throughout  this  volume  we  find  much  of  the  literary  man's  dissatis- 
faction with  what  is  apt  to  seem  to  him  the  unimaginative  procedure 
of  science ;  but  there  is  no  adequate  discussion  of  the  essential  limita- 
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tions  of  the  method  of  the  physical  sciences,  when  applied  to  human 
experience  as  a  whole.  Too  often  appreciations,  —  by  no  means  un- 
interesting, in  themselves,  —  are  made  to  serve  as  arguments ;  and, 
when  arguments  are  forthcoming,  they  not  infrequently  take  a  dubious 
direction.  For  example,  the  author  says:  "Science  is  a  half-way 
house  between  private  sensation  and  universal  vision.  .  .  .  The 
critics  of  science,  when  endowed  with  any  speculative  power,  have 
always  seen  that  what  is  hypothetical  and  abstract  in  scientific  method 
is  somehow  servile  and  provisional  "  (pp.  20,  21).  This,  surely,  is 
to  attack  not  the  weakness,  but  the  strength  of  science  ;  for  the  exist- 
ence of  ''what  is  hypothetical  and  abstract  in  scientific  method"  is 
simply  an  indication,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  increasing  definiteness 
of  scientific  problems,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  our  growing  com- 
prehension of  the  true  nature  and  significance  of  the  postulates  and 
methods  employed.  It  is  only  when  these  absolutely  necessary  ab- 
stractions of  science  are  wrongly  interpreted  or  applied,  that  they  in- 
vite criticism.  The  author,  indeed,  adds :  ''In  transcending  science, 
...  we  must  not  hope  to  transcend  knowledge,  nor  in  transcending 
selfishness  to  abolish  finitude  "  (p.  21).  But  this  is  the  very  reason 
why  we  cannot  afford  to  speak  in  a  patronizing  way  of  the  "  hypothet- 
ical and  abstract  in  scientific  method."  As  finite  beings,  whether  in 
our  theoretical  or  in  our  practical  capacity,  we  must  always  be  guided 
in  the  last  resort  by  general  principles  ;  and  even  if  these  general  prin- 
ciples permit  of  being  stated  as  universals,  they  can  only  be  'hypothet- 
ical universals,'  in  the  technical  sense  of  modem  logic,  — though  this 
is  far  enough  from  saying  that  all  sciences  and  disciplines  are  equally 
abstract  in  their  dealing  with  reality. 

Instead  of  being  guided,  in  his  classification,  by  the  technical  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen  in  recent  times  regarding  the  relations  of  the 
several  sciences  to  each  other  and  to  philosophy,  —  problems  which 
naturally  could  not  have  arisen  before  these  sciences  became  differ- 
entiated and  developed,  —  Professor  Santayana  prefers  the  character- 
istic division  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  He  says:  "Following  ancient 
usage,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  whole  group  of  sciences 
which  elaborates  ideas  diaUctic^  and  the  whole  group  that  describes 
existences />/4y«Vj**  (p.  29).  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  distinc- 
tion, however  inevitable  for  certain  important  schools  in  Greek  Phi- 
losophy, is  ill  calculated  to  serve  our  more  definite  purposes  at  the 
present  time.  Indeed,  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  ideal  to  the 
real  has  shifted  to  such  an  extent  in  the  course  of  the  development 
of  Modem  Philosophy, — including  quite  recent  philosophy,  —  that 
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the  arbitrary  retention  of  the  ancient  classification  tends  seriously  to 
confuse  essential  issues.  Perhaps  this  may  partly  explain  misleading 
statements  like  the  following :  "  Anyone  who  can  at  all  catch  the  drift 
of  experience  —  moral  no  less  than  physical  —  must  feel  that  mechan- 
ism rules  the  whole  world.  ...  If  a  principle  is  efficacious  it  is  to 
that  extent  mechanical  "  (p.  76).  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  passages 
like  this,  taken  by  themselves,  would  give  a  very  wrong  impression  of 
the  author's  philosophical  position ;  but  they  illustrate  only  too  well 
the  danger  of  neglecting  the  problems  and  methods  of  contemporary 
philosophy.  Other  passages,  really  more  characteristic,  are  often  illu- 
minating. For  example,  in  writing  of  "  The  Nature  of  Intent,"  Pro- 
fessor Santayana  says:  "Feelings  and  ideas,  when  plucked  and  sepa- 
rately considered,  do  not  retain  the  intent  that  made  them  cognitive  or 
living ;  yet  in  their  native  medium  they  certainly  lived  and  knew ' ' 
(P-  ^73)«  And  again  :  **To  ask  a  thinker  what  he  means  by  mean- 
ing is  as  futile  as  to  ask  a  carpenter  what  he  means  by  wood  "  (p.  183). 
Quotations  like  these  might  be  multiplied ;  but  the  failure  always  is  to 
carry  out  to  some  definite  and  convincing  conclusion  the  suggestive, 
but  fragmentary  insights  with  which  the  book  abounds. 

This  criticism  applies  particularly  to  the  chapters  on  "Prerational 
Morality,"  ''Rational  Ethics,"  and  ''Post-rational  Morality,"  with 
which, —  except  for  a  very  slight  chapter  on  "  The  Validity  of  Sci- 
ence,"—  the  volume  ends.  The  author's  general  position,  though 
picturesque  enough  to  lend  itself  readily  to  literary  treatment,  is 
extremely  vulnerable  from  the  point  of  view  of  ethical  methodology. 
In  fact,  it  is  wholly  characteristic  of  Professor  Santayana' s  habit  of 
mind,  that  throughout  these  chapters  the  very  existence  of  modem 
ethics  is  all  but  ignored.  We  are  told:  "When  morality  is  .  .  . 
non-dialectical,  casual,  impulsive,  polyglot,  it  is  what  we  may  call 
prerational  morality.  .  .  .  On  this  stage,  in  the  moral  world,  are  the 
judgments  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  the  aims  of  political  parties  and  their 
maxims,  the  principles  of  war,  the  appreciation  of  art,  the  command- 
ments of  religious  authorities,  special  revelations  of  duty  to  indi- 
viduals, and  all  systems  of  intuitive  ethics."  But,  again:  "Pre- 
rational morality  is  vigorous  because  it  is  sincere.  ...  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say,  indeed,  that  prerational  morality  is  morality  proper. 
Rational  ethics,  in  comparison,  seems  a  kind  of  politics  or  wisdom, 
while  post-rational  systems  are  essentially  religious  "  (pp.  211,  212). 

If  "prerational  morality,"  or  "morality  proper,"  possesses  so 
little  internal  organization,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  that  "dialectic  of 
the  will  .    .  .  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  must  call  ethics 
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or  moral  philosophy"  (pp.  213,  214)  is  able  to  make  a  beginning 
at  all.  But  the  author  says  later:  "A  truly  rational  morality,  or 
social  regimen,  has  never  existed  in  the  world  and  is  hardly  to  be  looked 
for.  ...  In  lieu  of  a  rational  morality,  however,  we  have  rational 
ethics."  And  yet,  apparently,  we  can  recognize  as  "  rational  ethics " 
only  what  was  *'  founded  by  Socrates,  glorified  by  Plato,  and  sobered 
and  solidified  by  Aristotle"  (pp.  239,  240).  The  only  reference  to 
'<  modem  rational  ethics  ...  or  what  approaches  most  nearly  to 
such  a  thing,"  is  a  belated  concession  to  the  ameliorating  influence 
of  Christianity, —  followed  by  a  very  brief,  but  somewhat  effective 
exhibition  of  the  weak  side  of  'utilitarianism',  which,  however,  is 
described  as  ''  the  only  modem  school  of  ethics  which  is  humane  and 
honestly  interested  in  progress"  (p.  256). 

The  reader  will  be  prepared  to  leara  that  "  post-rational  morality  " 
is  a  term  comprehensive  enough  to  include  the  most  of  what  we  ordi- 
narily mean  by  religion,  philosophy,  and  modem  ideals  generally,  — 
as  well  as  what  came  after  Aristotle  in  Greek  Philosophy.  The  treat- 
ment of  this  portentous  subject  is  rather  half-hearted,  as  might  be 
expected.  ''When  Socrates  and  his  two  great  disciples  composed  a 
system  of  rational  ethics  .  .  .  they  were  merely  writing  an  eloquent 
epitaph  on  their  country.  .  .  .  The  biographer  of  reason  might  well 
be  tempted  to  ignore  the  subsequent  attitudes  into  which  moral 
life  fell  in  the  West,  since  they  all  embodied  a  more  or  less  complete 
despair"  (pp.  262,  263).  "Socrates  was  still  living  when  a  school 
of  post-rational  morality  arose  among  the  Sophists,  which  .  .  .  settled 
down  into  Epicureanism  and  has  remained  the  source  of  a  certain  con- 
solation to  mankind,  which  if  somewhat  cheap,  is  none  the  less  genu- 
ine" (p.  268).  Not  only  the  Epicureans,  however,  but  the  Stoics 
themselves,  it  seems,  come  under  the  "post-rational"  ban.  "De- 
spair, in  this  system,  flooded  a  much  larger  area  of  human  life ;  every- 
thing, in  fact,  was  surrendered  except  the  will  to  endure  whatever 
might  come"  (p.  272).  There  follows  a  very  cursory  mention  of 
Islam,  pantheism,  and  Neo-Platonic  morality ;  and  finally  Christian- 
ity is  somewhat  ambiguously  described  as  "a  system  of  postponed 
rationalism,  a  rationalism  intercepted  by  a  supematural  version  of 
the  conditions  of  happiness"  (p.  283).  Even  here,  however,  we 
are  still  adrift ;  for,  we  are  told :  "  Christianity,  even  in  its  orthodox 
forms,  covers  various  kinds  of  morality,  and  its  philosophical  incoher- 
ence betrays  itself  in  disruptive  movements,  profound  schisms,  and 
total  alienation  on  the  part  of  one  Christian  from  the  inward  feith  of 
another"  (pp.  286,  287). 
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Such  is  the  gloomy  picture  of  Post -Aristotelian  and  modem  ideals, 
drawn  by  one  who,  though  otherwise  free  from  Scholastic  preposses- 
sions, appears  to  hold  that  Aristotle  was,  —  if  not  the  only,  —  at  any 
rate  the  last  philosopher  really  worthy  of  the  name.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  ** Reason  in  Science"  is  a  subject  that  has  only 
recently  engaged  the  attention  of  this  gifted  writer ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  pessimism  so  frankly  expressed  may  be  in  part  dis- 
pelled, when  the  author  becomes  more  familiar  with  and  sympathetic 
toward  what,  for  better  or  for  worse,  have  come  to  be  recognized  as 
the  essential  problems  of  Modem  Philosophy. 

Ernest  Albee. 
Cornell  University. 

Volkerpsychologie :  Eine  Untersuchung  der  Entwickelungsgesetze 
von  Sprache,  My  thus  undSitte,  Zweiter  Band,  Mythus  und  Religion. 
Erster  Teil.  Von  Wilhelm  Wundt.  Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engel- 
mann,  1905. — pp.  xi,  617. 

In  this  first  part  of  a  treatise  on  the  psychology  of  myth  and  religion, 
we  have  a  further  instalment  of  Wundt's  monumental  work  begun 
several  years  ago  with  a  voluminous  treatise  on  the  psychology  of 
language.  The  professed  aim  of  'Volkerpsychologie,'  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  primarily  psychological,  to  develop  insight  into  psy- 
chological processes  rather  than  to  set  to  rights  the  sciences  which 
fUrnish  the  material  for  the  study  by  the  application  to  the  phenomena 
of  psychological  principles  already  elsewhere  established.  Still  it  is 
Wundt*8  view  that  the  problems  of  these  other  sciences  cannot  all  be 
satisfactorily  solved  without  psychology,  notably  the  genetic  problems ; 
and  it  is  clear  from  his  method  that  he  considers  the  principles  to  be 
applied  already  in  part  at  least  established  elsewhere,  namely,  in  ex- 
perimental psychology.  The  processes  here  in  question  are  those  of 
the  myth-making  imagination.  Myths  are  evidently  the  product  of 
the  imagination,  or  phantasy,  as  Wundt  prefers  to  call  it,  and  the 
question  is,  What  is  the  nature  of  this  function  ?  What  light  is  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  phenomena  of  the  myth,  and  what  light  does  an  under- 
standing of  its  nature  throw  on  the  origin  and  development  of  myths? 
The  present  part  deals  only  with  the  making  of  myths,  leaving,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  the  treatment  of  their  development  in  religion  to  the 
jarl  lo  follow, 

Before  dealing  with  the  mythologic  imagination  proper,  Wundt 
Ucvolcs  two  chapters  to,  first,  the  imagination  (phantasy)  in  general, 
4iul,   second,  the    aesthetic  imagination.     The  elaborate  chapter  of 
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nearly  four  hundicd  axMl  fftr  po^cs  os  the  bner  tepx  is  a  sort  of  psf* 
chologic  historj  of  art,  cooccTed  as  a  hfstorr  of  the  derekxpcnent  of 
the  imaginatioo,  and  sbodd  prow  of  special  ictexcst  to  smdests  of 
psychological  aesthetics,  vb3,  unless  their  attentioa  were  caKcd  to  it, 
would  very  likely  not  wnpect  so  important  a  cootribction  to  their  dis- 
cipline in  a  work  dealing  with  myth  and  religion.  The  intimate  con- 
necti<Hi  between  art  and  mythology  is  conceiTed  as  doe  to  the  fact 
that  both  express  the  actirity  of  the  imagination,  and  that  the  history 
of  art  affords  a  picture  of  man's  views  of  life,  such  as  mythology  and 
religion  preeminently  contain,  evoked  by  the  interaction  of  impres> 
sions  from  the  outer  world  and  the  inner  stirrings  of  man*s  mind. 
Hence  the  need  of  art  to  express  the  motives  of  myth  and  religion, 
and  of  the  latter  to  enable  art  to  express  the  full  content  of  human  life. 

In  the  first  chapter  a  conception  of  the  imagination  is  developed 
on  an  experimental  study  of  its  elementary  functions  in  perceptions  of 
space  and  time  relations  and  their  contents,  showing  the  inevitable 
modification  of  the  given  by  subjective  Eurtors,  and  on  an  examination 
of  the  play  and  drawings  of  children.  The  general  result  is  that 
imagibadon  contains  nothing  that  is  not  reducible  to  normal  mental 
functions.  This,  then,  becomes  the  guiding  principle  of  the  whole 
treatment,  that  the  productive  imagination,  even  in  its  highest  achieve* 
ments,  is  only  an  intensification,  or  exaltation,  of  normal  mental  func- 
tions. These  functions  are  those  of  impression,  assimilation,  and 
apperception,  with  the  emotional  excitements  and  impulses  involved. 
The  latter,  indeed,  the  emotional  and  impulsive  factors,  play  a  lead- 
ing rdle  in  the  process.  For  the  essence  of  the  imagination  is  defined, 
according  to  Wundt,  —  this  appears  as  the  conclusion  of  the  study  of 
it  in  its  more  elementary  forms,  —  by  two  principles :  ( i )  *  enlivening 
apperception/  including  what  recent  psychologists  have  designated  by 
*  Einfilhlung,'  the  projection  into  the  object  of  the  observer's  self  in 
such  sort  that  he  feels  one  with  it;  and  (2)  the  power  of  illusion 
to  enhance  feeling.  By  the  former  of  these  principles  is  explained 
the  origin  of  the  works  of  the  imagination,  by  the  latter  their  tremen- 
dous influence.  Both,  it  is  held,  affect  the  mental  life  in  all  its  forms 
and  at  every  stage  of  its  development. 

The  characteristic  of  the  mythologic  (mythopoetic)  imagination  is 
that  in  it  the  principle  of '  Einfiihlung '  is  carried  to  an  extreme.  Here 
there  is  such  a  projection  of  feelings,  emotions,  and  impulses  into 
objects  that  they  are  not  merely  apperceived  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  liveliness,  but  actually  appear  themselves  animated  and  personal 
beings.     It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Wundt's  theory  to  conceive  this 
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personification  as  the  immediate  and  direct  way  in  which,  under  the 
given  psychological  conditions,  the  objects  are  apperceived,  and  to 
regard  it  as  but  a  heightened  form  of  that  projection  of  subjective  feel- 
ings into  objects  which  appears  in  the  most  elementary  forms  of 
imagination,  and  again,  on  a  higher  level,  in  aesthetic  'Einfiihlung.' 
He  rejects  every  theory  of  the  myth  which  would  import  into  it  in  its 
origin  an  element  of  reflection,  as  though  its  content  were  originally 
conceived  as  a  symbol  or  as  a  primitive  scientific  theory.  The  char- 
acteristic of  all  original  mythological  ideas,  he  insists,  is  to  appear  as 
immediately  given  reality.  It  is  not,  accordingly,  a  '  theory '  to^the 
primitive  man  that  the  image  seen  in  a  dream,  or  that  the  last  breath 
of  the  dying,  is  the  soul  of  the  person  represented  or  seen,  but  imme- 
diately apprehended  fact.  This  fact  of  immediately  given  reality  is 
the  primum  tnovens  of  all  further  construction.  With  it  is  connected, 
in  the  second  place,  the  unrestrained  power  of  association,  unrestrained 
because  its  inhibitions  only  come  from  more  developed  thought. 
Thus  the  quality  of  animated  reality  attached  to  the  first  object  may 
be  attached  to  other  objects  associated  with  it;  the  soul-breath  is 
associated  with  moving  clouds,  animated  clouds  with  the  flight  of 
birds,  with  departing  ships,  with  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  etc. 
Hence  the  myths  of  the  bird  of  death,  the  ship  of  souls,  and  the  vari- 
ous myths  connecting  souls  with  the  sun.  The  associations  aroused 
include  those  that  obtain  between  the  subjective  feelings  and  impulses 
and  the  objective  contents  of  consciousness.  The  resultant  of  the 
fusion  and  assimilation  of  the  objective  and  subjective  elements  is 
apperception.  The  three  complex  factors  into  which  the  mythologic 
imagination  is  resolved  are,  accordingly,  impression  (of  objective 
reality) ,  association,  and  apperception.  These,  however,  denote  not 
separable  factors,  but  one  and  the  same  process  in  three  aspects.  The 
process  is  called  an  impression,  when  we  more  particularly  consider 
the  associations  between  the  new  elements  entering  consciousness ; 
association  in  the  narrower  sense,  when  we  consider  the  connections  of 
these  elements  with  previous  experiences  of  the  same  consciousness ; 
apperception,  when  we  consider  the  combination  of  all  these  factors 
in  one  resulting  function  of  consciousness  (p.  589). 

This  view  of  the  myth  as  the  immediate  content  of  an  apperception 
in  which  subjective  qualities  are  so  projected  into  the  object  as  liter- 
ally to  animate  and  personify  it,  is  supplemented  by  the  view  that  it 
is  the  product,  not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  general,  community 
consciousness.  Even  if  we  assume  that  it  originated  with  an  individual, 
it  must  lose  its  individual  character  and  be  adopted  by  the  community 
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as  an  adequate  expression  of  its  thoughts,  feelings,  and  interests  in 
order  to  figure  as  a  myth.  This  is  what  distinguishes  it,  according  to 
Wuudt,  from  poetry.  Poetry  is  the  product  of  individuals  and  bears 
the  marks  of  its  individual  authorship.  The  m3rth  is  the  product  of 
the  soul  of  the  community.  This  distinction  enables  us  at  times  to 
analyze  out  the  original  mythical  element  in  a  myth  from  later  accre- 
tions and  modifications.  Where,  for  example,  the  m)rth  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  story  with  particular  local  or  temporal  setting,  as  in 
theogonic  and  cosmological  myths,  there,  thinks  Wundt,  we  may 
safely  assign  to  the  individualized  part  of  it  an  individual  origin. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  hard  and  fast  distinction.  As  long 
as  poetry  remains  on  mythological  ground,  the  only  difference  between 
myth  and  poetry  is  that  the  latter,  as  an  individual  creation,  carries 
out  in  a  connected  way  what  the  mythologic  imagination  had  begun 
in  looser  images  (p.  616).  Similar  allowances  must  be  made  for  the 
symbolic  elements  in  a  given  myth;  for,  while  insisting  that  the 
myth  proper  has  no  sort  of  S3anbolic  character  at  the  beginning, 
Wundt  regards  it  as  equally  important  to  note  that  it  carries  with  it  a 
tendency  to  become  symbolic. 

The  work  shows  all  the  masterly  qualities  that  we  have  learned  to 
expect  in  a  writing  of  Wundt's  and  gains  in  interest  as  it  advances. 
We  may  complain  perhaps  of  its  length,  and  fancy  that  the  same  thing 
might  in  many  cases  have  been  said  in  fewer  words ;  and  we  may 
regret  that,  in  propounding  a  theory  of  the  myth,  the  argument  at 
that  special  point  should  remain  so  much  in  the  abstract  and  so  little 
avail  itself  of  concrete  illustrations.  This  latter  defect,  if  it  be  one, 
may  perhaps  be  remedied  in  the  part  still  to  be  published.  Mean- 
while we  may  cordially  recognize  the  great  value  of  an  attempt  to  find 
in  the  tangled  labyrinth  of  mythology  the  operation  of  nothing  but 
recognized  psychological  processes.  To  be  sure,  Wundt's  solvent 
'apperception'  will  not  seem  equally  satisfactory  to  all  readers. 
Granting  the  normal  tendency  to  '  Einfiihlung,'  one  may  still  ask  why 
some  objects  are  mythically  apperceived,  apperceived,  that  is,  as  ani- 
mated and  personal,  and  not  all ;  why,  for  example,  some  stones  are 
made  fetiches,  and  not  all  stones  indiscriminately.  Or  is  every 
object  at  first  apperceived  in  this  way?  Wundt  seems  to  say  that  it 
is.  Genetically,  he  says,  mythological  apperception  comes  first,  then 
aesthetic,  finally  ordinary  'transcendental'  apperception,  an  order 
which  philosophy  is  wont  to  reverse  (pp.  580  f.).  This,  no  doubt, 
offers  a  consistent  theory,  but  is  it  uniformly  the  fact  ?  As  to  apper- 
ception itself,  it  appears  throughout  this  work  primarily  as  a  unifying 
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function.  The  Kantian  doctrine  is  criticised,  but  the  term  <  tran- 
scendental '  is  allowed  to  remain  as  indicating  that  the  apprehension  is 
an  act  of  will  which  carries  over  into  the  object  the  unity  which  is  a 
fundamental  characteristic  of  the  subject,  and  in  this  sense  appercep- 
tion is  regarded  as  an  irreducible  logical  postulate.  But,  in  actual 
mental  life,  this  form  of  apperception  is  alwa3rs  mixed  up  with  the  forms 
of  the  like  function  possessing  richer  content.  ^Esthetic  feelings  are 
constantly  being  interjected  into  the  normal  course  of  our  objective 
perceptions,  and  this  aesthetic  apperception  may  pass  into  mythologic 
(p.  581).  It  itself,  finally,  is  described  as  an  'act  of  will,'  but  also 
as  the  resultant  of  the  associations  between  the  different  elements  of 
the  content,  a  function  comprehending  alike  the  objective  contents 
and  the  feeling-elements  of  the  consciousness  (p.  589).  This  is  pre- 
sumably not  quite  the  same  as  the  old  associationist  doctrine,  though 
the  language  suggests  something  not  essentially  different.  That 
*  apperception '  should  be  at  once  an  '  act  of  will  *  and  a  resultant 
of  associations  may  be  consistent  with  Wundt's  peculiar  terminology, 
which  enables  him,  e,  g.^  to  define  an  act  of  will  as  a  sudden  change 
of  content  in  idea  and  feeling  terminating  an  emotion  (  Grundriss,  p. 
215),  but  it  is  a  little  perplexing  to  the  average  student.  And  it  is 
perhaps  a  little  unfortunate,  that  what  appears  to  be  so  characteristically 
a  process  of  fusion  and  assimilation  of  contents  of  present  conscious- 
ness with  organized  material  and  impulses  of  preexisting  dispositions, 
should  have  to  be  described  by  a  term  so  implicated  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  an  antiquated  psychological  theory. 

H.  N.  Gardiner. 
Smith  College. 
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Greek  Theories  of  Elementary  Cognition  frofn  Alcmaon  to  Aristotle,     By 
J.  I.  Beare.     Oxford,  The  Clarendon  Press,  1906.  — pp.  vii,  354. 

The  present  volume  should  be  of  the  greatest  service  not  only  to  Greek 
scholars,  but  to  all  psychologists  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  their 
science.  There  have  been  useful  works  on  the  history  of  Psychology, — 
unfortunately,  none  of  them  in  the  English  language, — but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  thirty  years  that  materials  have  been  made  available  for  a 
really  trustworthy  history  of  the  first  beginnings  of  the  science  among  the 
Pre-Socratic  philosophers  of  Greece.  Until  the  pubhcation  of  Diels's 
Doxographi  Grcecim  1879,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  with  any  con- 
fidence between  the  trustworthy  and  untrustworthy  elements  in  the  later 
classical  tradition  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Pre-Socratics,  while  the  first 
satisfactory  complete  collection  of  the  actual  fragments  of  these  earliest  men 
of  science  is  the  same  scholar's  Fragmente  der  Vorsokratiker,  of  which  the 
first  edition  did  not  appear  till  1903.  (Vol.  i  of  ed.  2  was  issued  in  the 
summer  of  the  present  year.)  Hence  psychologists,  who  are  not  also 
usually  Greek  scholars,  have  hitherto  had  to  depend  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  beginnings  of  their  subject  upon  compendia  dating  from  a  time  when 
the  first  requisites  of  a  really  critical  history  of  the  science  were  not  in 
existence.  This  is,  no  doubt,  why  the  statements  to  be  found  in  treatises 
on  Psychology  as  to  the  theories  of  the  Greeks  are  almost  always  such  as 
no  competent  Greek  scholar  can  tolerate. 

Professor  Beare  is  exceptionally  fitted  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken  by 
the  fact  that,  besides  being  a  sound  Greek  scholar,  he  is  also  well  ac- 
quainted with  modem  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  having  occupied  the 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  his  present  post,  that  of  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  same  institution. 
In  the  present  work  he  treats  only  one  department  of  Greek  Psychology, 
the  theories  of  sense-perception  held  by  Greek  men  of  science  from 
Alcmaeon  of  Crotona,  the  originator  of  sense-physiology,  down  to  Aristotle. 
In  arrangement  the  work  falls  into  three  sections.  We  have,  first,  an  exam- 
ination of  the  various  theories  of  the  perceptions  of  the  several  senses,  next 
a  discussion  of  the  qualities  ascribed  by  the  early  philosophers  to  sense- 
perception  in  general,  and  finally,  a  most  valuable  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  what  Aristotle  called  "common  sensation,"  /.  e,, 
the  faculty  of  synthesis  implied  in  perception  and  imagination  of  objects. 
This  last  division,  naturally  enough,  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotle  himself,  almost  resolving  itself  into  a  learned  monograph  upon 
the  Aristotelian  theory   of  imagination  and  memory.     Professor  Beare* s 
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treatment  of  Aristotle  is  indeed  throughout  so  excellent  that  it  inspires  only 
one  regret,  that  he  has  not  promised  a  companion  study  of  the  great  phil- 
osopher's psychology  of  rational  thought.  I  must  particularly  commend 
his  elucidation  of  the  deep  significance  of  the  well-known  Aristotelian 
definition  of  sensation  as  a  divafiic  Kptrudi  and  his  exhaustive  account  of  the 
same  philosopher's  remarkably  'modern*  discussion  of  memory.  Psy- 
chologists who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Greek  will  be  particularly 
thankful  to  Professor  Beare  for  the  liberal  use  he  has  made  throughout  his 
treatise  of  the  collection  of  psychological  essays  known  as  the  Parva 
Naturalia  ;  most  of  Aristotle's  detailed  views  on  sense-perception  and  im- 
agination are  more  fully  presented  in  these  monographs  than  anywhere 
else  in  his  writings,  but  unfortunately  they  had  not  previously  been  made 
properly  accessible  to  the  merely  English  student. 

In  a  work  in  which  the  citation  and  discussion  of  actual  texts  necessarily 
plays  so  large  a  part,  there  are  sure  to  be  passages  about  which  the  view 
of  an  individual  author  is  open  to  dispute,  and  I  have  noted  a  few  such 
cases  where  Professor  Beare  appears  to  me  to  adopt  a  doubtful  reading  or 
translation.  I  will  only  mention  here,  however,  one  or  two  expressions 
in  the  version  given  of  Plato's  account  of  vision  which  appear  to  me  to  in- 
volve actual  mistakes  as  to  the  sense  or  construction  of  the  Greek  text. 
On  p.  45  the  author,  apparently  following  Mr.  Archer- Hind,  renders  a 
passage  from  the  Timaus  as  follows  {Timceus,  45  B.)  :  "That  part  of  fire 
which  has  the  property  of  not  burning,  but  yielding  an  innocuous  light, 
they  contrived  to  fashion  into  a  substance  homogeneous  with  the  light  of 
day.  For  the  fire  within  us,  being  twin  with  this,  they  caused  to  flow 
through  the  eyes  in  its  pure  form,  smooth  and  dense,  having  constructed 
the  whole,  and  especially  the  central  part  of  the  eyes,  in  such  wise  as  to 
confine  all  the  remainder."  This  translation  seems  to  me,  as  to  Pro- 
fessor Cook  Wilson  in  his  essay  on  The  Interpretation  of  Plato* s  Timaus,  to 
involve  a  double  error  as  to  construction.  In  the  first  sentence,  the  clause 
oiKciov  iK&aTtfc  ^fiipag  should  probably  be  construed  not  with  <t6/«2,  but  with 
baov,  and  in  the  second,  the  sense  absolutely  requires  that  ^iou  Kal  irvKv6v 
should  be  regarded  as  agreeing  with  5Aov.  Translate,  "the  kind  of  fire 
specially  appropriated  to  the  light  of  day,  /.  e,,  the  kind  which  has  the 
property  of  yielding  an  innocuous  light  without  burning,  they  fashioned 
into  a  body.  For  they  caused  the  fire  within  us,  being  twin  with  this,  to 
flow  through  the  eyes  in  a  pure  form,  constructing  the  whole,  but  more 
especially  the  central  part,  of  the  eye  so  as  to  be  smooth  and  dense  in  such 
wise  as  to  confine  all  the  remainder."  There  is  a  minor  slip  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  same  passage  (p.  46) ;  what  Plato 
means  to  say  there  is  not  that  in  the  dark  the  visual  stream  "becomes 
no  longer  homogeneous'*  with  the  surrounding  air,  but  that  it  "no  longer 
coalesces ' '  with  it. 

In  note  3  to  p.  107  it  should  have  been  noted  that  the  remark  quoted 
from  the  Plcu:ita  to  the  effect  that  articulate  speech  (^1^)  is  so-called  be- 
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cause  it  ^orH^eirdvooifievov^  'illustrates  (or  illuminates)  one* s  thought/  is 
meant  for  an  etymology.  The  writer  is  deriving  ^wt^  from  ^«f  G*?^0  ^°^ 
voetv  (to  think). 

In  the  account  of  Plato's  classification  of  tastes  (p.  173),  the  oily  tastes 
should  have  been  ascribed  to  bodies  which  divide  (not  dilate)  the  visual 
current. 

The  note  about  Empedecles  on  p.  204  would  gain  by  a  reference  to 
Emfied.,  1.  199  (Stein),  the  actual  words  upon  which  the  criticism  of  Aristotle 
discussed  by  Professor  Beare  appears  to  be  founded. 

It  is  not  clear  what  the  author  intends  when  he  says  on  p.  208  of  Anax- 
agoras  that  he  necessarily  regarded  sensation  as  due  to  the  action  of  unlike 
on  unlike  in  consequence  of  his  theory  of  the  absolute  contrast  between  mind 
and  all  other  things.  As  Professor  Beare  correctly  remarks  on  the  very  next 
page,  the  unlikes  of  Anaxagoras*  theory  are  both  physical ;  hence  the 
contrast  between  mind  and  other  things  has  no  logical  connection  with  the 
further  assumption  of  contrast  between  the  perceiving  organ  and  the  per- 
ceived object  as  required  for  sense-perception. 

In  Timaeus,  43  B-D  (quoted  on  p.  212),  there  is,  of  course,  a  suggested 
derivation  of  the  word  aladrfoic  (sensation),  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  that 
supplied  by  Professor  Beare  from  aadfialvuv  (to  gasp).  Plato's  language 
clearly  requires  us  to  think  of  a  word  indicating  rapid  motion  ;  aloOijaic  is 
so-called  because  of  the  vehement  motions  with  which  stimuli  from  without 
affect  the  percipient.  Hence  Martin's  view  that  the  intended  derivation  is 
from  aiaaeiv  (to  rush,  to  shake)  seems  to  me  pretty  obviously  right. 

A.  E.  Taylor. 
McGiLL  University,  Montreal. 

Leid  und  Seele  :  Darstellung  und  Kritik  der  neueren  Theorien  des  Verhalt- 
nisses  nvischen  physischen  und  psychischen  Dasein,  (Natur-  und  Kul- 
turphilosophische  Bibliothek,  Vol.  IV.)  Von  Rudolf  Eisler.  Leipzig, 
J.  A.  Barth,  1906.  —  pp.  vi,  217. 

Dr.  Eisler  has  given  us  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  problem  and  an  al- 
most exhaustive  summary  of  theories  in  a  book  of  jare  clearness  and  struc- 
tural beauty.  While  we  do  not  think  he  has  proved  his  thesis,  we  think  its 
defense  could  hardly  be  better  conducted.  The  preface  states  his  general 
position,  —  parallelistic  monism  (p.  i),  external  nature  being  regarded  as 
the  manifestation  of  inner  spiritual  activity  (p.  vi).  In  the  brief  introduc- 
tion, after  some  discussion  of  method,  he  divides  his  problem  into  two : 
(i)  the  qualitative  and  numerical  relations  between  mind  and  body :  are 
they  alike  or  different,  one  or  two  ?  and  (2)  their  functional  relation  :  are 
they  causally  connected  or  not?  Dualism,  materialism,  and  the  identity- 
theory  answer  the  first ;  interaction  and  parallelism  the  second. 

The  main  body  of  the  work  defines  and  criticises  these  answers  in  four 
chapters,  with  a  final  chapter  on  immortality.  The  chapters  are  alike  in 
structure  :  definition  of  about  every  form  of  the  theory  discussed,  a  brief 
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historical  sketch,  and  criticism,  bringing  out  more  and  more  of  the  author's 
view  as  we  go  on,  till  it  stands  completed  in  Chapter  IV.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  do  justice  to  the  thoroughness  of  treatment ;  only  the  chief  argu- 
ments can  be  indicated. 

The  kind  of  dualism  which  Dr.  Eisler  accepts  may  be  thus  stated  :  Ex- 
perience is  primary,  and  consists  of  contents  given  to  an  experiencing  sub- 
ject. These  contents,  • '  abstracted  from  the  experience  in  which  they 
occur'*  and  "  regarded  as  self-existent  members  of  a  world-system  inde- 
pendent of  our  choice,'*  constitute  the  physical.  Viewed  as  "  found  in  the 
individual  unity,  the  subject"  (p.  14),  they  are  psychical.  In  formulating 
these  definitions.  Dr.  Eisler  fails  to  consider  the  merits  of  those  functional 
definitions  (Dewey,  Meade,  and  others)  which  derive  the  psychical  from  ten- 
tative action  and  failure.  To  continue  :  The  unity,  or  subject,  is  a  real  soul 
but  no  simple  essence  ;  considered  "from  the  point  of  view  of  objective 
contents"  (p.  23),  it  is  the  body.  It  is  more  than  a  bundle  of  states,  in 
that  it  tends  to  preserve  itself  (p.  19).  It  is  the  reality  and  the  condition  of 
all  reality.  "Dualism,  in  the  sense  of  two  ways  of  regarding,  or  two  ap- 
pearances of,  one  and  the  same  reality,  is  not  to  be  contested  "  (p.  30). 

Chapter  II,  "Materialism,"  accuses  many  idealists  of  psychological  ma- 
terialism, for  placing  all  causation  on  the  physical  side  (p.  41).  The 
familiar  objections  against  materialism  are  exhaustively  resumed.  Psy- 
chological analysis  does  not,  like  physical,  give  "  unreal  fictions  "  ;  for  the 
psychical  qualities,  though  never  isolated,  are  "real  constituent  parts" 
(p.  57)  of  experience.  Here  appears  the  primacy  and  efficacy  of  the  psy- 
chical. Psychology  must  "explain  the  law  and  causation  immanent  in 
spiritual  life"  (p.  58).  "  No  one  who  appreciates  frankly  the  standpoint 
of  inner  experience,  can  contest  the  right  to  assume  psychical  causation  " 
(p.  62).  Such  causation  is  of  the  subject,  not  of  one  content  among  others 
(p.  65).  The  argument  here  seems  weak,  in  not  defining  causation  before 
deciding  that  it  belongs  to  the  subject  as  such. 

Chapter  III,  on  the  "  Identity-Theory,"  defines  it  as  "any  monistic  view 
.  .  .  according  to  which  one  and  the  same  being  or  event  ...  is  in  one 
relation  psychical,  in  another  physical"  (p.  67).  This  view  Dr.  Eisler 
accepts.  * '  The  spiritual  ...  as  experience,  subject  and  subject-activity, 
is  not  mere  phenomenon  .  .  .  but  is  and  has  absolute  reality  itself"  (p. 
91).  The  self  is  the  6^^//^/ of  all  transcendent  external  reality.  We  speak 
of  forces  in  the  physical  world,  in  analogy  with  ourselves  as  active.  All 
reality  is  spiritual  force-centres  ;  the  physical  is  these  force-centres  viewed 
in  relation  to  each  other,  "a  bridge  between  subject  and  subject  "  (p.  96). 
Nature  is  "a  sum  of  mechanised  impulse-reactions"  (p.  108),  and  "the 
soul  of  the  organism  is  the  will"  (p.  109).  Interaction  is  only  between 
the  impulsive-mechanical  and  the  intelligent  will-activities  (p.  no).  The 
psychical  and  physical  as  such  cannot  interact.  "This  psychophysical 
parallelism  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  identity-theory"  (p.  no). 

Chapter  IV,  "Interaction  and  Parallelism,"  bases  the  decision  on  four 
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theses  in  addition  to  the  above  arguments  :  (i)  The  dissimilarity  of  psych- 
ical and  physical ;  (2)  the  principle  of  closed  physical  causation.  — a  postu- 
late of  "highest  regulative-heuristic  importance '*  (p.  140),  which,  however, 
we  fear  many  defenders  of  interaction  do  not  feel  bound  to  make  ;  (3)  the 
conservation  of  energy  ;  and  (4)  the  correlation  of  physical  and  psychical. 
The  psychical  is  not  cause,  but  ground,  of  the  physical.  "Supra-phe- 
nomenal grounds  are  determinable  not  only  in  the  organic  field,  but  for  ail 
phenomena*'  (p.  146).  Ground  and  phenomenon  can  always  be  found,  if 
we  know  how  to  look  for  them,  though  Dr.  Eisler  defends  no  "picture- 
parallelism**  (p.  164).  Value  cannot  be  physiologically  represented  as 
value  in  the  brain,  but  purposiveness  corresponds  to  the  most  intense  and 
concentrated  brain-activity.  Psychical  unification  corresponds  to  the  unity 
of  the  physical  organism  "represented  and  centered  in  the  central  nervous 
system  '*  (p.  169).  Every  living  body  has  • '  definite,  self- existent,  relatively 
independent  forms  of  reaction**  (p.  173);  a  spontaneity  in  mechanism. 
To  mechanical  analysis  must  be  added  teleological  interpretation. 

Chapter  V,  on  "Immortality,**  decides  for  a  "subpcrsonal**  immor- 
tality, /.  e,,  a  man  lives  after  death  not  personally,  but  in  "  the  persistence 
of  those  psychical  inner  states  belonging  to  the  elements  into  which  the 
organism  falls  after  death**  (p.  199).  "  Nothing  which  the  I  has  felt, 
thought,  striven  for,  is  not,  in  the  effects  of  the  individual  spirit  on  other 
spirits  higher  and  lower,  somehow  continued**  (p.  200).  There  is,  too, 
immortality  in  that  we  are  eternally  present  to  the  mind  of  a  timeless 
Absolute  (p.  203). 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  treatment  in  a 
short  resum6.  While  some  of  Dr.  Eisler*  s  arguments  seem  to  need  further 
support, — e,  g,,  his  doctrine  of  psychical  causation,  his  acceptance  of 
closed  physical  causation  as  an  ultimate  postulate,  and  especially  his  lack 
of  analysis  of  teleology,  —  yet  we  think  the  book  invaluable  to  a  student 
of  the  problem,  for  statement  and  classification  of  the  arguments.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  may  be  translated,  as  it  would  make  a  serviceable  text- 
book on  its  special  problem.  W.  H.  Sheldon. 
Princeton  University. 

On  Life  after  Death,  By  G.  T.  Fechner.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  H.  Wernekke.  Revised  Edition.  Chicago,  Open  Court  Publishing 
Co.,  1906. —  pp.  134. 

Individuality  and  Immortality.  By  Wilhelm  Ostwald.  IngersoU  Lec- 
ture.   Boston,  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  1906. —  pp.  74. 

The  Evolution  of  Immortality.  By  C.  T.  Stockwell.  Fourth  Edition. 
Boston,  James  H.  West  &  Co.,  1906. — pp.  170. 

The  three  discussions  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  above  named  repre- 
sent totally  different  standpoints  and  reach  very  different  conclusions. 
Fechner  first  published  his  well-known  essay.  Das  Biichlein  vom  Leben 
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nack  dem  Tode,  in  1835  under  the  pseudonym  of  Dr.  Mises.  The  second 
edition  was  published  under  his  own  name,  supposedly  as  representing  his 
serious  philosophical  beliefs.  A  fifth  edition  appeared  in  1903  after  his 
death  (1887).  Fechner  had  an  interesting  personality,  in  which  strongly 
antithetical  elements  were  present ;  he  was  both  rigid  scientist  and  mystic. 
These  two  aspects  of  his  mind  are  exhibited  in  the  physical  and  psychophys- 
ical writings,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  imaginative, 
emotional,  and  even  phantastic  writings  under  the  pseudonym  of  Dr. 
Mises, —  *  *  On  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Angels  ^^  (1S25),  "  Proof  that 
the  Moon  is  Made  of  Iodine"'  (1821),  •*  The  Four  Paradoxes'"  (1846).  In 
his  Nanna,  or  the  Soul-Life  of  Plants  (1848,  published  under  his  own 
name),  he  assumed  that  plants,  as  well  as  men,  have  souls,  or  rather,  like 
men,  are  body  and  soul  in  one  ;  the  body  and  soul  are  only  different 
aspects  of  a  single  being.  So,  also,  he  proceeded  to  enlarge  the  concep- 
tion by  ascribing  to  the  celestial  bodies  a  soul.  Indeed,  the  whole  universe  is 
alive,  a  sublime  organism  with  an  inner  life.  In  the  Zend-Avesta  or  Things 
of  Heaven  and  the  Hereafter  (185 1),  he  says  that  the  Earth-spirit  is  not 
merely  an  aggregation  of  all  the  spirits  of  the  Earth,  but  is  a  higher  indi- 
vidual spirit,  a  conscious  union  of  subordinate  spirits  within  its  sphere.  So 
in  turn  all  the  spirits  of  the  stars  belong  to  the  still  more  inclusive  spirit  of 
the  universe,  /.  e.,  the  divine  spirit.  The  divine  spirit  is  one  and  all-con- 
scious. When  a  man  dies,  his  spirit  will  not  be  absorbed  into  the  higher 
spirit,  out  of  which  it  became  an  individual  spirit.  Its  relation  to  the  higher 
spirit  will  become  clear  and  conscious.  Our  present  life  is  a  j)erception- 
life  ;  our  future  life  will  be  a  remthiscence-life,  a  life  of  recollection  in  God. 
As  the  sense-perception  is  not  lost  when  it  is  taken  up  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  individual,  so  the  individual  consciousness  is  not  lost  when  it 
is  taken  up  into  the  consciousness  of  God.  Only  human  souls  have  the 
higher  consciousness  of  past  and  future,  while  plants  and  animals  are  bound 
to  the  present.  The  relation  in  which  God  stands  to  the  universe  is  analo- 
gous to  the  relation  in  which  the  spirit  of  man  stands  to  his  body  ;  God  is 
not  without  body  (the  world  is  God's  body)  and  there  is  nothing  psychical 
apart  from  a  physical,  so  the  soul  in  a  future  life  is  not  bodiless.  "The 
human  soul  is  spread  throughout  the  body  ;  when  the  soul  departs,  the 
body  decays.  In  death,  it  will  wander  beyond  our  body,  like  a  man  who, 
having  had  his  little  house  destroyed,  wherein  he  moved  about  for  years, 
leaves  it  forever  to  wander  to  distant  countries**  (p.  99).  In  the  second 
stage  the  soul  passes  to  the  wide  life  of  the  Earth-soul  and  in  the  third  stage 
to  God.  •  *  Thus  your  whole  earthly  life  of  perception  in  God  will  be  gone 
one  day,  but  a  higher  life  of  recollections  in  God  will  have  arisen  out  of  it ; 
and  as  your  recollections  move  and  associate  within  your  head,  the  spirits 
of  the  hereafter  move  and  associate  within  the  Divine  head.  It  is  only  one 
step  higher  on  the  same  ladder,  which  does  not  lead  to  God,  but  higher 
up />f  God,  who  holds  within  himself  top  and  bottom  of  that  ladder" 
(p.  109). 
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Ostwald's  essay  is  the  Ingersoll  Lecture  at  Harvard  University  for  1906. 
The  author  bases  his  view  of  survival  on  the  psychology  of  memory  and 
the  persistence  of  the  most  general  entity  we  know  of  in  the  physical  world 
(p.  22),  viz.,  energy.  In  science  "no  predictions  of  any  kind  which  relate 
to  infinite  time  or  to  eternity  are  possible.  For  a  limited  time  predictions  are 
possible,  but  never  with  absolute  certainty.  They  are  in  every  case  sub- 
ject to  a  certain  probable  error,  which  is  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
case,  but  increases  invariably  with  the  length  bf  time  over  which  the  pre- 
diction is  extended  **  (p.  36).  This  holds  true  with  regard  to  the  eternity 
even  of  energy  and  mass.  **  From  what  I  know  of  science  I  have  the  im- 
pression that  energy  will  outlive  everything  else  in  the  Universe.  I  should 
not  feel  justified  in  saying  more  than  this  *'  (p.  35).  By  virtue  of  the  prop- 
erty of  memory,  •  •  organisms  form  classes  and  species  ...  for  no  animal 
would  keep  a  constant  form  or  constant  habits,  if  the  repetition  of  an  act 
already  performed  were  not  easier  than  doing  something  else**  (p.  10). 
But  while  identity  or  individuality  is  dependent  on  memory  and  heredity, 
we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  diffusion,  or  homogeneous  distri- 
bution of  energy  is  the  general  aim  of  aU  happenings  (p.  43),  and  this  law 
of  diffusion  is  apparently  valid  not  only  for  the  physical  world,  but  also  for 
human  development.  The  single  cell  loses  in  individuality,  but  gains  in 
duration  by  partition.  The  individuality  of  a  living  man  is  an  ever  chang- 
ing one.  In  advanced  age  one  has  become  a  different  individual  from  the 
individual  of  youth,  and  these  changes  apply  to  both  body  and  mind.  The 
"individuality  of  a  man  consists  only  in  the  continuity  of  his  changes.** 
After  death,  the  individual  leaves  behind  «him  certain  changes  impressed 
on  the  world  by  his  personality  and  work,  —  a  house,  a  book,  a  fortune, 
children.  "These  relics  are  wholly  personal  or  individual,  and  depend  on 
the  man  who  caused  them ;  only  their  effect  is  not  alone  determined  by 
this,  but  also  by  the  person  or  thing  on  which  the  effect  is  impressed.  Such 
effects  may  last  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  but  they  finally  die  out  asymptot- 
ically into  imperceptibility  *  *  (p.  54).  So,  too,  the  family  and  race,  which  are 
individuals  of  a  larger  size  and  are  possessed  of  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation, die  out  asymptotically  by  diffusion  into  the  greater  mass  of  general 
existence.  As  to  the  ethical  aspect  of  this  doctrine  of  limited  survival  in 
the  form  of  posthumous  influence,  Ostwald  thinks  it  is  a  sorry  and  ineffi- 
cacious way  of  influencing  men  to  ethical  action  by  holding  before  them  the 
hobgoblin  of  eternal  punishment.  The  fact  that  there  is  inherited  perfection 
as  well  as  inherited  taint,  the  fact  that  every  advance  made  toward  our  own 
perfection  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow  is  an  inheritance  for  our  children  and 
children's  children  (p.  74),  make  this  view  of  survival  the  grandest  "per- 
spective of  immortality  **  that  Ostwald  can  think  of, 

Stockwell's  discussion  of  immortality  is  based,  in  the  first  place,  on  the 
biological  analogy  of  cell-history,  in  which  death  signifies  birth  into  a  new 
life.  The  transforming  process  is  mistakenly  called  death  (I  am  quoting 
the  writer's  opinion)  ;  it  is  really  the  condition  of  an  evolving  life.     The 
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discussion  is  based,  in  the  second  place,  on  the  spiritual  identity  between 
God  and  man  in  point  of  essential  nature,  /.  e,,  our  author  starts  with  the 
assumption  that  our  life  originates  in  the  Life  of  God  and  forms  part  of  the 
Infinite  Life,  and  is  therefore  coStemal  with  it.  In  the  appendix  to  the 
fourth  edition,  which  forms  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  as  now  printed,  the 
author  seems  to  identify  God  with  the  sum  of  etheric  energy  or  the  sum  of 
cosmic  life  (p.  169),  which  he  calls  the  subjective  side  of  cosmic  matter. 
The  physical  world  or  cosmic  body  is  the  objective  or  substance  aspect  of 
etheric  life,  in  which  it  expresses  its  energy.  There  is  no  life  and  no  soul 
without  body,  no  energy  without  a  substance,  so  no  cosmic  energy  without 
a  physical  world,  /.  ^.,  the  world  is  an  energy-charged  organism.  In  this 
there  is  no  room  for  death,  which  would  be  the  annihilation  of  energy,  but 
only  for  transmutations  of  life.  These  seem  to  the  reviewer  to  be  the 
fundamental  ideas  in  the  volume,  but  the  relation  between  the  individual 
life  and  the  absolute  life  is  not  intelligibly  made  out,  the  leaps  in  the  argu- 
ment from  energy  to  world  life,  from  world  life  to  pantheism  are  startling, 
and  no  adequate  reason  is  advanced  for  the  persistence  of  individuality  in 
the  processional  of  life's  mutations.  However,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  author  explicitly  disclaims  any  attempt  to  present  scientific  demonstra- 
tions, and  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  putting  before  the  reader  many 
interesting  thoughts.  W.  A.  Hammond. 

Cornell  University. 

Einleitung  in  die  Philosophies      Dritte  Auflage.     Von  Wilhelm  Jeru- 
salem.    Wien  und  Leipzig.    Wilhelm  Braumuller,  1906.  — pp.  xvii,  249. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  short  Introduction  to  Philosophy  which 
Professor  Jerusalem,  the  author  of  Die  Lyteilsfunction,  first  published  in 
1899.  With  the  exception  of  the  section  on  Genetic  and  Biological  Es- 
thetics, which  has  been  entirely  rewritten  to  express  the  author's  present 
convictions  on  the  subject,  no  serious  changes  have  been  made  in  the  text. 
The  book  discusses  the  fundamental  problems,  methods,  and  movements 
of  the  philosophical  sciences  (psychology,  logic,  theory  of  knowledge, 
metaphysics,  aesthetics,  ethics,  and  sociology)  in  a  simple,  clear,  and  inter- 
esting manner,  and  is  well  suited  for  its  purpose.  Frank  Thilly. 
Cornell  Universfty. 

La  morale  scientifique :  Essai  sur  les  applications  morales  des  sciences 
sociologiques.     Par  Albert  Bayet.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1905. — pp.180. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  show  how  the  scientific  spirit  must  alter  our 
old  conceptions  of  ethics.  The  business  of  ethics  is  not  to  work  out  a  code 
of  absolute  duties  based  upon  the  principle  of  individual  responsibility,  but 
"to  ameliorate  the  moral  reality."  In  order  to  do  this  the  moralist  must 
study  the  social  and  moral  facts,  and  then  aim  to  improve  the  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  briefest  and  most  practical  way.  Ethics,  as  a  science,  is 
therefore  but  a  branch  of  sociology,  while,  as  an  art,  it  is  a  branch  of  pol- 
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itics.  The  proj)er  function  of  the  moral  art  is  to  correct  the  ethical  con- 
ceptions, on  the  one  hand,  and  to  perfect  the  social  machinery,  on  the 
other ;  that  is,  to  adapt  the  latter  to  the  demands  of  the  conscience  of  the 
groups  and  to  the  changing  conditions  of  social  life. 

The  ethicist,  in  other  words,  is  to  choose  as  his  model  and  example  the 
modem  engineer ;  he  is  to  be  a  ••  social  engineer.**  Just  as  the  construc- 
tion of  the  smallest  machine  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and  mathematics,  so  the  improvement  of  social  institutions  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  sociological  sciences.  The  engineer  draws  his  plans 
in  his  office,  he  puts  his  invention  on  paper,  and  then  su{>erintends  the 
construction  of  the  work.  So,  too,  the  moralist  must  think  out  improve- 
ments and  then  superintend  the  construction  of  the  new  social  machine. 
But  he  must  also  prepare  the  collective  mind  for  the  change,  just  as  the 
engineer  must  interest  the  capitalists  in  his  new  invention  ;  this  is  done  by 
advertising  ;  the  ethical  notions  of  the  group  affected  are  influenced  by 
books,  pamphlets,  articles,  and  instruction.  Moral  instruction  in  the 
schools  will  become  a  powerful  means  of  realizing  the  ends ;  it  is  an  in- 
strument of  reclame.  Inventors,  propagandists,  organizers,  and  legislators 
will  codperate  in  utilizing  the  results  of  science. 

The  moral  art,  being  essentially  social,  will  not  regulate  the  inner  life 
of  the  individual ;  it  will  allow  the  individual  to  develop  freely  and  spon- 
taneously. 

The  naive  faith  which  the  author  of  this  book  has  in  the  possibilities  of 
sociology  reminds  one  of  the  eighteenth  century  Aufkl&rung,  If  human 
beings  and  societies  were  machines,  and  we  possessed  a  mathematical 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  these  machines,  his  dream  of  a  "social  en- 
gineer** might  perhaps  come  true.  But  this  mechanical  conception  is 
thoroughly  out  of  place  here,  and  however  much  we  may  hope  that  kings 
may  be  sociologists,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  sociologists  will  be 
made  kings.  Frank  Thilly. 

Cornell  University. 

Ethik,     II.  Theil.    Von  Max  Wentscher.    Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Johann 
Ambrosius  Barth,  1905. —  pp.  xii,  396. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  appeared  in  1902,  offers  a  critical 
examination  of  the  ultimate  standards  of  all  ethical  evaluation.  In  it  the 
author  emphasizes  his  opposition  to  the  tendencies  of  our  age  ;  his  system  is 
idealistic,  individualistic,  and  indeterministic.  The  principle  of  freedom 
is  made  the  basis  of  ethics,  and  the  development  of  the  free  personality 
into  a  complete  self,  the  ideal.  From  this  principle  of  freedom,  Professor 
Wentscher  holds,  all  the  moral  ideals,  duties,  and  rights  can  be  deduced 
with  logical  necessity,  that  is,  a  system  of  ethics  can  be  erected  upon  this 
principle.  The  construction  of  such  a  system  is  the  object  of  the  second 
volume. 
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Freedom  is  not  a  natural  or  native  possession  of  man,  but  something 
to  be  achieved.  In  order  to  realize  itself,  the  free  will  must  have  problems 
to  solve,  the  personality  must  have  a  field  in  which  to  exercise  itself.  Three 
great  spheres  of  human  action  are  taken  up  by  the  author  in  three  books  ; 
they  are  :  the  Organization  of  Individual  Life,  the  Organization  of  Histori- 
cal-National Life,  and  the  Organization  of  Cultural  Life.  In  the  First  Book 
are  discussed  Education  and  Bildung  ;  Marriage  and  Family  ;  Calling  and 
Conduct ;  Conceptions  of  Life  and  the  World.  The  Second  Book  deals 
with  the  Individual  and  Society  ;  Historical-Political  Life  (the  Constitution, 
Politics,  and  Ethics,  State  and  Church)  ;  National  Spiritual  Life.  The 
Third  Book  takes  up  :  Problems  of  Civilization  and  the  Particular'  Person- 
ality ;  the  Organization  of  Cultural  Life.  All  these  spheres  of  action  owe 
their  ethical  significance  solely  to  the  fact  that  they  offer  the  personality  a 
field  for  the  exercise  of  its  free  willing.  The  state,  the  church,  national 
life,  and  civilization  are  not  goods  in  themselves  ;  the  achievements  of 
men  have  value  only  as  means  of  realizing  {>ersona1ity,  as  living  acts  of  {>er- 
sonality.  Life  is  worth  as  much  as  we  can  make  of  it ;  its  worth  de{>ends 
not  upon  external  results  ;  it  consists  in  the  realization  of  higher  freedom,  of 
a  higher,  diviner  humanity.  To  be  sure,  such  a  higher  humanity  cannot 
be  attained  unless  we  earnestly  strive  to  realize  fully  and  perfectly  our  ideas 
and  ideals  in  this  world,  unless  we  devote  ourselves  with  an  undivided  love 
to  all  our  works.  But  this  love  must  never  become  a  slavish  passion,  and 
lose  itself  in  its  object ;  the  work  has  eternal  value  only  as  the  living  deed 
of  the  personality. 

<*  HOchstes  Giack  der  Erdenkinder 
1st  nur  die  Persdnlichkeit'' 

We  are  not  greatly  impressed  with  Professor  Wentscher's  attempts  to  de- 
duce all  forms  of  conduct  from  so  empty  a  formula  as  the  principle  of 
freedom.  Still,  the  important  thing  for  us,  after  all,  is  not  how  he  thinks 
he  gets  his  ideals,  duties,  and  rights,  but  what  they  actually  are.  The 
book  is  a  fine  expression  of  the  doctrine  of  self-realization  in  its  best  form. 
As  a  protest  against  certain  extreme  socialistic  tendencies  of  the  age  and 
as  a  plea  for  a  vigorous,  healthy,  ethical  individualism,  it  is  especiaUy 
valuable.  Frank  Thilly. 

Cornell  UNrvKRSiTY. 

Di€  Erkenntnistheorie  der  Ndturforschung  der  Gegenwart,  Unter  Zu- 
grundelegung  der  Anschauungen  von  Mach,  Stallo,  Clifford,  Kirchhoff, 
Hertz,  Pearson  und  Ostwald,  dargestellt  von  H.  Kleinpeter.  Leipzig, 
Verlag  von  Johann  Ambrosius  Barth,  1905.  — pp.  xii,  156. 

Dr.  Kleinpeter  bases  his  theory  of  knowledge  upon  the  views  of  Mach, 
Stallo,  Clifford,  Kirchhoff,  Hertz,  Pearson,  and  Ostwald.  The  present  work 
is  an  endeavor  to  expand  the  kernel  of  thought  common  to  all  these  writers 
into  a  complete  and  coherent  epistemology.    Thus,  while  the  general  stand- 
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point  of  the  book  is  not  new,  it  has  the  merit  of  presenting  in  clear  and 
systematic  form  a  view  which  has  elsewhere  received  only  scattered  and 
partial  expression. 

The  author  aims  to  formulate  an  epistemology  which  shall  meet  the  needs 
of  the  natural  science  of  the  present  time.  His  standpoint  is  that  of  thor- 
ough-going phenomenalism.  He  holds  that  the  individual  knows  only 
his  own  psychic  states,  and  can  never  gain  knowledge  of  absolute  truth. 
Hence  thought  can  attain  only  subjective  conviction  and  never  objective 
certainty.  Its  ultimate  aim  is  practical :  it  economizes  the  energy  and 
increases  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  by  demarcating  that  section  of  his 
ex{>erience  which  is  not  under  control  of  his  own  will,  and  whose  conse- 
quent independence  he  must  recognize.  Science  also  owes  its  existence  to 
its  practical  utility.  It  economizes  the  strength  of  the  individual  by  enab- 
ling him  to  profit  by  the  ex{>erience  of  others. 

After  developing  his  theory  of  knowledge,  the  author  makes  use  of  the 
results  in  a  brief  study  of  the  methods  and  postulates  of  the  different  sci- 
ences. He  is  most  at  home  in  discussing  the  methodology  of  Mathematics 
and  Physics,  and  here  his  remarks  are  interesting  and  suggestive.  But  his 
treatment  of  the  principles  of  Logic  and  Philosophy  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
betraying  both  misconception  and  prej  udice.  The  student  of  philosophy  will 
be  amused  to  find  Hegel  represented  as  one  possessed  by  the  **ungeheurliche 
Idee*'  that  Logic  is  an  instrument  for  the  creation  of  new  truth  ;  and  his 
amusement  will  be  increased  when  he  reads  Dr.  Kleinpeter*s  criticism  of 
the  formal  laws  of  identity  and  contradiction,  which  is  a  very  weak  reminder 
of  Hegel's  annihilating  criticism  of  these  abstract  principles.  Throughout 
the  book  the  author's  attitude  toward  the  epistemology  of  the  past  is  unap- 
preciative  and  contemptuous.  He  thinks,  apparently,  that  the  philosophy 
of  knowledge  has  been  astray  from  the  time  when,  following  the  lead  of 
Plato,  it  abandoned  the  *  homo  mensura '  doctrine  of  Protagoras,  even  until 
recent  years,  when  it  was  set  on  the  right  track  again  by  Mach  and  others 
of  similar  view.  H.  W.  Wright. 

Cornell  Universffy. 

Poetry  and  the  Individual:  An  Analysis  of  the  Imaginative  Life  in  Rela- 
tion  to  the  Creative  Spirit  in  Man  and  Nature,  By  Hartley  Burr 
Alexander.     New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1906. — pp.  x,  240. 

"When  the  history  of  poetic  genesis  and  the  secret  of  poetic  power  are 
finally  detennined,"  thinks  Dr.  Alexander  (p.  5),  *'they  must  assuredly 
give  clue  to  the  better  understanding  of  life  in  our  better  knowledge  of  that 
which  makes  life  fair."  And  he  adds  :  "To  the  furtherance  of  such  end 
the  ensuing  discussion  is  addressed." 

Now,  supposing  that  the  history  of  poetic  genesis  can  ever  be  finally 
recorded,  and  the  secret  of  poetic  power  laid  bare,  and  that  such  chronicle 
and  revelation  are  the  precise  objects  of  this  book,  what  qualifications  for 
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his  task  must  we  demand  of  its  author  ?  Elither  he  must  be  a  great  intro- 
spective poet  himself,  able,  like  Wordsworth  in  the  Prelude,  to  sketch  the 
development  of  his  own  imagination,  and  make  living  generalizations  from 
his  own  individual  experience  ;  or,  born  something  less  than  that,  he  must 
know  how  to  gather  typical  exj)eriences,  not  from  any,  but  from  the  great- 
est poets,  and  fortify  his  conclusions  by  comparison  with  the  best  previous 
theories  of  poetry  and  fine  art.     What,  then,  has  Dr.  Alexander  read  ? 

On  this  head  we  may  learn  a  little  from  his  Index.  This  seems  to  say 
that  he  judges  poetry  as  often  by  the  standard  of  Tennyson  as  by  that  of 
Shakespeare,  and  that  he  is  about  three  times  as  familiar  with  Blake, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Poe,  and  Browning  as  he  is  with  Chaucer,  Dante,  Milton, 
Homer,  and  Virgil.  Spenser,  Aeschylus,  Aristophanes,  Theocritus,  he  does 
not  mention.  On  other  grounds  it  is  apparent  that  by  poetry  he  means  lyric 
poetry  par  excellence  ;  yet  he  docs  not  refer  either  to  Pindar  or  to  Sappho. 
He  has  an  obvious  leaning  to  what  is  short  of  the  best. 

Among  the  historic  treatises  on  poetry  he  seems  to  know  but  one,  that 
attributed  to  Aristotle ;  to  Mr.  Butcher's  commentary  on  the  Poetics  the 
present  book  is  deeply  indebted.  Dr.  Alexander  would  have  done  better 
had  he  absorbed  even  more  of  that  commentary,  and  in  addition  read 
Longinus  instead  of  Mr.  Courthoj)e,  Sidney  instead  of  Mr.  Will  H.  Low, 
and  Lessing,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  others,  who  have  written 
with  genius  and  erudition  on  the  same  subject,  and  for  whom  he  has  no 
adequate  authorities  to  substitute.  Besides  Mr.  Gummere,  to  whose  talents 
he  does  scant  honor  (p.  178),  he  should  have  consulted  continental  writers 
like  Bilcher.  The  latter*  s  work  on  Arbeit  und  Rhythmus  is,  of  course,  the 
most  valuable  recent  contribution  on  the  origins  of  poetry. 

Dr.  Alexander's  whole  discussion  tiu-ns  upon  the  question  whether  fine 
art  in  its  origin  and  appeal  is  mainly  communal  or  individual ;  a  question 
which,  as  Bacon  might  say,  '*  belongs  to  the  class  of  unprofitable  subtle- 
ties," never  to  be  given  the  same  answer  twice  in  succession.  The  naive 
and  individualistic  treatment  of  this  problem  presented  here  is  based  upon 
a  tacit  acceptance  of  Macaulay's  creed  that  an  objective  poetry  flourishes 
in  a  lower  rather  than  a  higher  state  of  civilization.  In  Macaulay's  time 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  culture  of  the  Homeric  age  was  pardonable.  To  con- 
sider Milton's  age  over  learned,  and  to  forget  the  greater  learning  and  more 
vigorous  poetry  of  Shakespeare's  age,  just  preceding,  was  not.  The  entire 
heresy,  however  latent,  is  unpardonable  now. 

Enthusiasm  such  as  Dr.  Alexander  undoubtedly  possesses,  occasional 
nicety  of  distinction  in  smaller  matters,  an  untrained  gift  of  phrase  that 
sometimes  does  grotesque  violence  to  our  idiom,  and  frequently  leaves  the 
author's  intended  meaning  dubious,  are  insufficient  capital  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  work  on  so  pretentious  a  subject.  If  we^  may  believe  Chapter 
Fifteen  of  the  Poetics,  even  Aristotle  had  read  "the  published  treatises." 

Lane  Cooper. 
Cornell  University. 
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LOGIC  AND   METAPHYSICS. 

On  Floating  Ideas  and  the  Imaginary.     F.  H.  Bradley.     Mind,  No.  60, 
pp.  445-472. 

The  world  cannot  be  sharply  sundered  into  a  realm  of  '  facts  *  and  a 
realm  of  'ideas.*  Such  a  rigid  division  is  founded  on  a  false  identification 
of  reality  with  the  so-called  world  of  fact.  The  author  shows  the  fallacious 
nature  of  three  distinctions  founded  on  this  false  principle.  (I)  A  'floating' 
idea  is  one  which  essentially  fails  to  qualify  reality.  By  reality  here  is 
meant  merely  the  world  of  fact,  the  construction  which  is  made  from  the 
basis  of  the  waking  body.  But  reality  is  more  than  this.  Above  the  felt 
totality  which  underlies  every  individual  experience,  exists  a  multiciplicity 
of  worlds  more  or  less  independent  of  each  other, — realms  of  feeling,  fact, 
profession,  duty,  etc.  The  world  of  *  fact '  is  but  one  of  the  worlds  which 
make  up  the  total  of  reality.  The  subject  in  any  ideal  qualificatior 
reality  is  reality,  not  in  its  totality,  but  in  one  of  these  special  senses 
Every  idea  essentially  qualifies  some  reality  ;  it  floats  only  with  reference 
to  a  world  in  which  it  does  not  belong.  The  qualification  need  not  be  an 
explicit  judgment,  but  a  vague  immediate  coalescence  with  a  more  or  less 
indefinite  subject-reality,  though  reflection  may  always  turn  this  relation 
into  predication.  Cases  of  alleged  floating  ideas  exhibit  on  investigation 
the  truth  of  their  non-existence.  Imaginary  ideas  are  essentially  created 
by  exclusion  from  the  actual.  But  the  actual  is  not  all  reality.  Repelled 
by  the  actual,  an  idea  inheres  in  some  other  province  of  reality  ;  at  least, 
in  the  vague  residual  totality  of  the  Universe.  The  ideas  existing  in  the 
imperative  and  interrogation  qualify  the  real  world  of  ideas.  In  hypo- 
thetical judgment,  the  actual  fact  is  at  once  opposed  to,  and  partly  iden- 
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tified  with,  the  subject  of  the  assertion  ;  /.  e,,  the  sphere  which  functions 
as  factual  is  assumed  not  to  be  the  whole  of  reality.  The  idea  repelled  by 
negation  from  a  subject  inheres  somehow  in  the  realm  of  reality  beyond 
that  subject.  Every  idea  is  true  of  reality;  the  question  is,  how  far, 
and  in  what  sense.  (II)  The  distinction  between  *  real  *  and  •  imaginary  * 
is  not  that  the  former  has  certain  external  relations  lacking  to  the  latter ; 
this  is  ultimately  meaningless.  The  imaginary  is  created  by  exclusion 
from  the  real  world  of  the  normal  waking  self.  But  this  real  world  rests  on 
a  felt  content,  a  quality.  Hence  a  real  difference  in  content  exists  between 
the  real  and  imaginary  so  conceived.  But  this  *  real  *  is  itself  an  arbitrary 
and  inconsistent  construction,  depending  on  a  felt  quality  merely.  So  vital 
a  distinction  as  that  between  real  and  unreal  must  find  a  more  secure  basis 
in  the  internal  character  of  the  diverse  worlds  of  reality.  (Ill)  Play  is  not 
essentially  an  activity  concerned  with  the  world  of  imagination,  and  earnest 
with  that  of  real  life.  Play  may  be  defined,  in  contrast  with  earnest,  as  any 
activity  so  far  as  it  is  agreeable,  unconstrained  by  any  end,  and  felt  here 
and  now  not  to  matter.  Any  ordinarily  serious  activity  may,  under  given 
circumstances,  become  play  for  a  given  individual.  Nor  is  play  without  the 
characteristics  of  earnest.  It  is  an  essential  aspect  of  life,  and,  as  a  general 
end,  is  in  necessary  relation  to  welfare.  Though  the  details  of  play,  unlike 
earnest,  are  unconstrained  by  the  general  character  of  its  end,  illusion 
is  not  essential  to  play.  Moral  restraint  and  the  '  rules  of  the  game  '  bring 
in  an  element  of  earnest.  The  distinction  between  play  and  earnest,  as 
between  real  and  imaginary,  fact  and  idea,  turns  out  to  be  relative,  when 
reality  is  not  identified  with  the  actuality  of  our  bodily  world.  This  special 
real  world  in  practice  we  often  treat  as  illusory  ;  but  theoretically,  we  tend 
to  set  it  up  as  real  and  fail,  therefore,  to  do  justice  to  other  aspects  of  life. 
The  world  of  reality  is  the  world  of  values,  and  values  are  not  judged  abso- 
lutely but  are  measured  by  degrees. 

M.  W.  Sprague. 

The  Constitution  of  Thought,     Hubert  Foston.     Mind,    No.    60,  pp. 
486-503. 

The  significance  of  an  objective  presentation  lies  in  its  mediating  func- 
tion as  the  anticipatory  sign  of  something  else.  The  mediating  importance 
of  objects  which  are  useful  to  the  organism  conditions  the  generalized  forms 
of  ideation  characteristic  of  low  mental  life.  Similarly,  in  higher  intellec- 
tion, conscious  abstraction  of  that  aspect  of  an  objective  totality  of  qualities 
in  which  it  is  the  sign  of  another,  —  abstraction  controlled  by  reference  to 
some  ulterior  significance  as  a  goal  of  interest, —  is  the  instrument  for 
efficient  dealing  with  objects.  Significance,  involving  abstraction  and 
potential  generalization,  is  thus  the  nerve  of  the  organic  constitution  of 
thought.  But  invariable  realization  of  significances  is  matter  not  for 
thought,  but  for  effective  association.  The  function  of  thought  is  to  assign 
the  further  conditions  for  particular  significances  when  they  are  sometimes 
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realized  and  sometimes  not,  the  assumption  being  always  that  causation  is 
a  matter  of  conditional,  not  customary  or  unconditioned,  succession. 
Handiwork  and  language  are  two  means  for  developing  the  primitive  ten- 
dency to  regard  things  as  having  conditional  significance.  Both  the  arti- 
ficial product  and  the  general  name  may  be  centers  of  various  arrested 
possibilities  of  significance  which  stimulate  effort  to  the  determination  of 
an  available  significance.  Thought  has  essentially  a  practical  reference. 
In  the  controlled  abstraction  of  some  significance,  it  implies  expected  reali- 
zation. In  judgment,  the  copula  asserts  an  equivalence  of  terms  of  variant 
sug^estiveness  in  respect  of  some  ulterior  significance.  The  wide  range  of 
remotely  possible  practical  issues  involved  in  general  propositions  has  led 
formal  logic  to  neglect  the  practical  reference.  This  reference  is  disguised 
in  pure  mathematics  ;  yet  Euclid  may  be  read  as  the  study  of  a  condition- 
ing of  voluntary  movements  to  certain  effects.  Ancient  and  modern  philoso- 
phy alike  have  failed  to  recognize  conditional  significance  as  the  guiding 
principle  in  our  experience. 

M.  W.  Sprague. 

Psyckopkysischer  Paralleiismus  und  ein  bischen  andere  Erkenntnistheorie. 
E.  Bleuler.     Z.  f.  Psych.  XLI,  i,  pp.  15-27. 

It  is  the  task  of  this  article  to  criticise  from  an  epistemological  point  of 
view  some  of  the  obscurities,  contradictions,  and  various  meanings  of 
psychophysical  parallelism.  The  term  has  three  distinct  meanings.  (I) 
The  first  is  Wundt*s  empirical  parallelism.  As  a  purely  empirical  theory, 
it  is  not  very  useful ;  it  is  not  genuine  parallelism,  since  the  two  series  are 
not  made  co-extensive,  and  its  conception  of  psychical  causality  gives  rise  to 
confusion.  (II)  According  to  the  genuine  and  original  parallelism  which 
assumes  two  separate  series,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  physical 
world.  It  is  a  mistake  to  equate  the  two  series  epistemologically.  One  is 
immediately  certain  and  the  other  merely  an  unproved  assumption,  and  we 
are  landed  in  solipsism.  Practical  considerations,  however,  force  us  to 
presuppose  a  physical  world.  But  if  there  are  to  be  two  series  for  us,  they 
must  interact,  else  we  could  never  know  the  physical.  The  confusion  lies 
in  the  use  of  the  notion  of  reality,  which  we  apply  with  two  different  mean- 
ings. Both  series  are  real  or  not  real,  but  in  a  different  sense.  The  reality 
of  the  psychical  world  is  immediate  and  absolute,  but  subjective  ;  the  reality 
of  the  physical  world  is  hypothetical  and  relative,  but  it  is  objective.  (Ill) 
Another  quite  different  form  of  parallelism  is  that  which  regards  the  two 
series  as  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  Epistemologically  this  theory 
is  at  fault  in  assuming  that  the  physical  is  given  equally  with  the  psychical. 
It  is  thus  a  monism  and  not  a  genuine  parallelism,  and  the  question  of 
mutual  influence  is  not  pertinent.  But  the  theory  is  on  the  whole  logically 
sound,  and  in  principle  scientists  have  widely  accepted  it.  It  is  not  essential 
to  the  theory  that  every  physical  event  should  have  its  psychical  accom- 
paniment    One  argument  in  favor  of  such  a  panpsychism, — that  con- 
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sciousness  could  not  have  appeared  at  any  given  stage  of  development,  — 
is  not  logically  com{>elling,  since  we  really  do  not  know  that  consciousness 
is  something  in  principle  quite  different  from  the  physical  world.  Further- 
more, it  is  mere  anthropomorphism  to  assume  that,  because  consciousness  is 
all-important  to  man,  there  must  also  be  a  consciousness  for  the  physical 
world.  A.  U.  Pope. 

La  logique  et  la  philosopkU  contemporaine,    L.  Couturat.    Rev.  de  M6t., 
XIV,  3.  pp.  319-341. 

Although  logic  has  made  great  progress  during  the  last  fifty  years,  it  is 
in  general  neither  understood  nor  appreciated  by  contemporary  philosophy. 
There  are  a  number  of  current  tendencies  hostile  to  logic.  The  most 
widespread  of  these  is  *  psychologism,  * — /.  ^.,  the  pretense  of  psychology 
to  deal  adequately  with  every  as{>ect  of  the  spiritual  life.  Operating  by 
means  of  the  experimental  method,  it  seeks  to  reduce  logic  to  the  psy- 
chology of  intelligence.  It  regards  all  intellectual  operations  as  merely 
states  of  consciousness,  and  attempts  to  find  a  complete  explanation  of 
truth  and  significance  in  the  origin,  development,  and  relations  of  con- 
scious states.  But  this  standpoint  entirely  misconceives  the  relation  be- 
tween logical  and  psychological  laws.  The  former  are  concerned  with 
truth  and  falsity  ;  the  latter  ignore  values  and  deal  only  with  uniform 
sequences  of  phenomena.  The  incom{>etence  of  psychology  in  matters  of 
logic  is  shown  by  its  failure  to  establish  a  criterion  of  truth  which  is  not 
barren  and  relative ;  and  its  entire  misconception  of  the  nature  of  logic 
by  its  recent  endeavor  to  substitute  for  logic  a  so-called  '  logic  of  feeUng,' 
which  is  only  a  description  of  the  affective  basis  of  common  fallacies.  From 
this  same  standpoint,  it  has  been  objected  that  logic  does  not  assist  dis- 
covery. But  this  is  not  the  business  of  logic  any  more  than  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  poetics  to  inspire  poetry.  Furthermore,  in  so  far  as  discovery  or 
invention  are  successful,  they  unconsciously  follow  and  conform  to  logical 
laws.  Formal  logic  has  another  adversary  in  what  may  be  termed  <  sociol- 
ogism,*  /.  ^.,  the  pretension  of  sociology  to  replace  and  absorb  philosophy. 
According  to  this  view,  the  first  principles  of  thought  are  merely  those  on 
which  the  whole  world  have  agreed.  Truth  is  merely  a  convention  ;  it  is 
not  absolute,  objective  verity,  but  rather  subjective  belief.  The  fallacy  of 
this  theory  is  an  extreme  exaggeration  of  man*s  sociality.  But  social  con- 
ventions such  as  language  exist  only  as  expressions  for  logically  prior  ideas. 
As  Aristotle  said,  man  has  not  reason  because  he  is  a  social  animal,  but 
he  is  a  social  animal  because  he  has  reason.  Another  tendency  indirectly 
hostile  to  logic  is  •  moralism,'  with  its  doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  the  practi- 
cal reason,  making  theoretical  reason  dependent  upon  morality.  It  begins 
by  misunderstanding  the  nature  of  logic.  By  a  misuse  of  the  antinomies, 
it  impugns  the  validity  of  reason  and  sets  up  in  its  place  obligation,  which 
is  revealed  by  voluntary  belief,  something  blind,  arbitrary,  and  dogmatic. 
Furthermore,  this  voluntary  belief  is  a  fiction,  since  we  believe  what  we 
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can,  and  not  what  we  wish.  Finally  moralism,  by  rejecting  reason,  under- 
mines the  moral  law,  which  has  no  value  unless  founded  on  reason.  The 
final  tendency  antagonistic  to  log^c  is  pragmatism,  the  doctrine  which  de- 
fines truth  in  terms  of  practical  utility.  It  is  the  last  avatar  of  empiricism, 
but  with  this  difference  that  it  necessarily  results  in  subjectivism.  Utility  is 
also  made  the  criterion  of  morality,  and  we  have  the  uncritical  glorification 
of  power  and  success.  Rational  logic,  which  these  tendencies  oppose, 
cultivates  sanity,  precision,  the  instinct  for  truth,  the  critical  spirit ;  and  only 
in  obedience  to  its  laws  can  the  mind  attain  any  genuine  freedom. 

A.  U.  Pope. 

Lechange  economique  et  Vechange  affectif.      F.  Paulhan.     Rev.  Ph., 

XXXI,  10,  pp.  359-399- 

The  personal  relation  enters  into  some  transactions  practically  not  at  all, 
e.  g, ,  the  making  of  a  purchase  through  the  medium  of  an  automatic  ma- 
chine. On  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases  of  exchange,  it  overshadows  all 
other  relations.  Between  these  two  extreme  cases,  the  one  of  economic 
exchange,  the  other  of  sentimental,  there  is  a  continuous  chain,  varying 
according  to  circumstances,  individuals,  and  moral  conditions.  In  some 
cases,  there  is  much  sentimental  exchange  in  connection  with  the  economic. 
Again,  there  may  be,  between  two  parties,  transactions  in  which  only  one 
kind  of  exchange  is  admitted,  and  others,  between  the  same  parties,  where 
only  the  other  kind  takes  place.  One  thing  is  notable  here,  —  the  very 
definite  character  of  economic,  the  indefinite  character  of  affective  exchange, 
and  the  mixed  character  of  exchanges  where  both  of  these  enter  in.  On 
one  side,  the  value  is  easily  and  simply  appreciated,  but  the  indefinite 
character  of  affective  relations  is  noticeable  throughout.  A  striking^char- 
acteristic  of  the  latter  is  that  the  transaction  is  not  at  once  closed,  but,  in 
its  very  nature,  reaches  out  to  the  future.  It  also  showsja'complexity,  a 
variety  not  found  in  cases  of  economic  exchange.  In  the  former,  the  whole 
personality  seems  to  be  brought  into  play,  while  in  the  latter,  this  is  dis- 
tinctly not  the  case.  A  closer  examination  would  seem  to  force^one  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  truly  gratuitous  gift,  but  that  all  such  cases 
may  be  resolved  into  illustrations  of  exchange.  Even  the  apparently  most 
disinterested  services  of  a  mother  to  her  child  are  yet  illustrations  of  ex- 
change ;  for  the  mother  is  performing  a  natural  function,  the  performance 
of  which  her  nature  craves.  The  affective  contract  is  then 'real,  but  vague. 
It  is  not,  however,  altogether  indefinite,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  well- 
defined  recognition  of  certain  duties  incumbent  upon  us  as  social  beings. 
The  specific  character  of  the  duty  may  be  a  question  for  debate,  but  that 
something  is  due  is  recognized.  The  affective  exchange, [as  well  as  the 
economic,  presupposes  some  appreciation  of  the  value  "of  the  things  ex- 
changed. The  complications  in  the  former  case,  however,  are  infinite,  as 
great  as  in  the  measure  of  our  desires.  The  actual  evaluation  made  in 
affective  exchange  differs  not  always  in  kind  from  that  made  in  the  econ- 
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mic,  but  rather  in  definiteness.  It  is  harder  to  fix  upon  the  actual  value, 
since  so  much  must  be  taken  into  account.  There  is  often,  too,  a  compli- 
cation of  relations  where  the  affective  enters  into  the  economic  exchange. 
Illustrations  of  this  are  constantly  seen  in  the  economic  world  ;  old  customers 
and  friends  are  dealt  with  in  a  different  way  from  the  common  crowd,  etc. 
Our  affective  association  with  some  economic  exchanges  is  so  strong  that 
we  tend  to  extend  the  feeling  to  the  state  of  civilization  under  which  they 
exist ;  homesickness,  e,  g,,  can  often  be  analyzed  into  a  strong  desire  for 
the  supposed  economic  superiority  of  one's  native  place,  and  a  distaste  for 
the  conditions  which  do  not  supply  them.  In  more  simple  and  primitive 
communities,  the  mixture  of  affective  with  economic  exchange  is  much 
greater  than  in  larger,  more  advanced  states.  Unquestionably  there  is  a 
certain  loss  in  the  elimination  of  the  personal  element  in  business  transac- 
tions ;  but  along  with  this,  there  is  a  gain  in  the  greater  ease  with  which 
transactions  are  made,  and  the  possibility  of  larger  economic  results  from 
the  labor  employed.  The  contrast  between  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
two  relations  is  brought  out  by  a  consideration  of  the  passage  from  one  to 
the  other  and  of  the  conditions  which  bring  this  forth.  In  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals, of  communities,  of  states,  organization  and  stability  of  condi- 
tions seems  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  a  preponderance  of  economic  over 
affective  relations  ;  while  periods  of  unrest,  of  upheaval,  of  revolution  are 
characterized  by  a  large  increase  of  affective  elements.  Progress  seems 
dependent  upon  alternations  of  these  periods,  for  a  preponderance  of  the  one 
would  lead  to  too  great  mechanism,  of  the  other,  to  too  great  sentimen- 
tality. The  passage  from  sentimental  activity  to  economic  activity  seems 
to  be  one  from  altruism  to  egoism.  But  it  is  possible  for  both  terms  to  lose 
significance  in  an  exchange  where  what  is  beneficial  to  one  is  also  bene- 
ficial to  the  other  of  the  contracting  parties  ;  and  this  may  be  as  true  in 
economic  as  in  affective  exchange.  So  these  two  seemingly  opposite  rela- 
tions succeed  each  other  normally  and  complete  each  other ;  and  both  are 
essential  elements  of  progress. 

Mattie  Alexander  Martin. 

L  *  a  priori^  dans  la  science,     W.-M.  Kozlowski.     Rev.   Ph.,  XXXI, 

lo,  pp.  400-411. 

Science  is  born  at  the  moment  when  man  commences  to  make  a  purely 
theoretical  employment  of  his  knowledge.  The  world  that  science  substi- 
tutes for  immediate  reality  is  composed  of  laws,  of  forces  or  energies,  ot 
atoms  or  masses.  It  is  held  by  one  school,  of  which  Mach  is  the  head,  that 
the  concepts  and  the  theories  of  science  are  arbitrary  and  accidental.  We 
agree  with  Mach  in  holding  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  found  in  things  ; 
but  we  hold  that,  far  from  being  arbitrary  and  accidental,  they  are  sub- 
jected, on  the  contrary,  to  a  double  necessity:  that  of  our  understanding, 
which  determines  the  form  of  these  principles,  and  that  of  the  domain  in 
which  they  are  applied,  which  determines  the  choice  of  them.     The  idea 
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that  empirical  knowledge  cannot  have  a  place  without  certain  a  priori 
principles  serving  as  its  base  is  very  old.  But  the  explication  of  the  idea 
has,  in  many  cases,  taken  the  form  of  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  a  doc- 
trine naturally  meeting  with  antagonism  from  men  of  science.  We  can 
distinguish  two  kinds  oi  a  priori  \n  science:  (i)  the  historical  a  priori,  in- 
troduced consciously  and  deliberately,  forming  the  principles  and  scientific 
postulates ;  (2)  the  psychological  a  priori,  produced  unconsciously  and 
involuntarily  from  our  knowledge,  introduced  into  the  science  under  the 
form  of  these  fundamental  concepts.  The  problem  of  discovering  the  a 
priori  m  science  is  thus  divided  into  two  distinct  fields :  (i)  the  search  for 
directing  principles  in  scientific  investigation  ;  (2)  the  psychogenesis  of 
scientific  concepts.  The  process  of  science  consists  in  erecting,  it  propos 
of  the  observed  reality,  an  ideal  and  purely  rational  edifice,  towards  which 
experience  approaches  more  or  less,  and  the  end  of  which  is  to  render  ex- 
perience intelligible.  The  progress  of  science  is  a  progress  from  naive 
intuitions  to  concepts.  Its  end  is  to  multiply  the  equalities  between  the 
sensible  and  the  rational  aspects  of  the  world. 

Mattie  Alexander  Martin. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  Nature  of  Conation  and  Mental  Activity,     G.  F.  Stout.     Br.  J.  Ps. 
II,  I,  pp.  1-15. 

Mental  activity  consists  in  interaction  between  subject  as  such  and  ob- 
ject as  such,  irrespective  of  the  material  efficiency  of  the  conation.  The 
specific  character  of  conations  in  determining  events  may  be  described  as 
the  felt  tendency  toward  change  which  arises  when  change  is  not  merely 
thought  but  wanted.  While  Mr.  Bradley  is  correct  in  ascribing  com- 
plexity to  conation,  he  fails  to  note  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  com- 
plex the  presence  of  a  simple,  unique,  unanalyzable  element.  This  unique 
component  is  an  immediate  experience,  felt  as  pleasure  and  pain  are  felt. 
While  never  occurring  in  isolation  at  the  introspective  level,  it  may  be 
conceived  as  the  blind  craving  which  persists  as  an  essential  relation  to  some- 
thing required  for  fulfilment,  when  we  abstract  completely  from  even  the 
vaguest  cognitions  of  an  end  to  be  attained.  In  place  of  this  immediate 
experience,  Mr.  Bradley  would  substitute  as  the  unique  characteristic  of  the 
conative  complex  the  identification  of  an  idea  with  the  self.  This  substi- 
tution is  of  doubtful  value  —  not  the  idea  of  change,  but  the  felt  tendency 
toward  it,  constitutes  the  important  factor  in  conation.  Further,  '  identi- 
fication with  the  self,'  either  in  the  broader  or  the  narrower  sense,  is  neither 
a  distinctive  nor  an  essential  factor  in  conation.  The  self  as  an  organized 
system,  presupposes  conation  or  interest,  and  hence  cannot  itself  be  consid- 
ered as  the  ultimate  precondition  of  conation.  The  view  which  would  identify 
the  peculiar  element  of  conation  with  motor  sensation  is  likewise  unten- 
able.    No  correspondence  between  the  intensities  of  the  two  exists.     The 
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special  connection  of  motor  sensations  with  the  conative  experience  is  an 
irrelevant  feet,  due  merely  to  their  being  the  sense-experiences  most  im- 
mediately and  uniformly  resulting  from  our  activity.  The  prevailing  ten- 
dency among  experimental  psychologists  is  toward  the  rejection  of  cona- 
tion as  a  distinct  process  co5rdinate  with  sensation  and  affection.  Cona- 
tion and  affection  may,  indeed,  be  best  described,  not  as  two  processes, 
but  as  distinguishable  aspects  of  the  same  process.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
conceded  that  pain  and  pleasure,  and  desire  or  felt  tendency,  are  not 
distinct  and  distinguishable  modes  of  being  conscious.  The  reasons  why 
felt  tendency  has  so  largely  eluded  systematic  introspection  are  various. 
The  element  of  felt  tendency  cannot  be  detached  from  the  conative  com- 
plex ;  neither  can  it  be  superinduced  on  a  synthesis  of  the  elements  yielded 
by  the  ordinary  analysis  of  the  experimental  method.  Hence  it  is  inacces- 
sible to  the  psychology  which  relies  on  the  building  up  of  mind  out  of  cer- 
tain recognized  constituents,  notably  sensations.  Further,  the  current 
laboratory  assumption  that  mind  is  merely  a  sensation-complex  is  not  only 
untenable  from  the  point  of  view  of  epistemology  and  common  sense,  but, 
as  an  exaggerated  form  of  subjective  idealism  which  ignores  all  reference, 
either  temporal  or  objective,  it  is  doomed  to  failure  in  the  investigation  of 
a  psychical  experience  which  involves  intrinsically  a  reference  to  an  '  is  to 
be,'  as  does  conation.  Elsie  Murray. 

On  the  Analysis  of  the  Memory  Consciousness :  A  Study  in  Mental  Imagery 
and  Memory  of  Meaningless  Visual  Forms,  F.  Kuhlmann.  Psych. 
Rev.,  XIII,  5,  pp.  316-348. 

An  investigation  of  the  memory  consciousness  by  the  method  of  direct 
introspection  rather  than  by  inference  from  psychophysical  data  is  the 
general  purpose  of  this  study.  The  special  object  is  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  imagery  in  the  recall  of  a  given  material  and  the  memory 
errors  and  their  causes.  The  subject  was  required,  at  varying  intervals,  to 
recall  and  record  by  verbal  description  and  drawing  members  from  a  group 
of  meaningless  visual  forms  exposed  once.  In  recall  the  descriptions  and 
associations  consciously  sought  by  the  subject  in  the  learning  of  the  material 
were  sometimes  utilized  as  clues  to  the  recovery  or  development  of  a  figure, 
but  in  cases  of  a  high  degree  of  spontaneity  of  visual  imagery  were  second- 
ary or  lacking.  Spontaneity  varied  with  lapse  of  time,  repetition  of  recall, 
and  nature  of  the  figure,  reaching  its  highest  limit  in  the  case  of  the  familiar 
geometric  forms.  The  errors  were  traceable  to  three  sources,  ambiguous 
verbal  description,  associations,  and  a  tendency  to  approximate  a  standard 
shape,  position,  and  symmetry.  In  comparison  with  inferences  from  psy- 
chophysical data,  the  results  in  general  indicate  that  the  inherent  spon- 
taneity of  the  imagery  directly  concerned  in  recall  is  of  equal  if  not  greater 
importance  than  are  associations,  and  the  weight  of  evidence  is  against  the 
theory  that  all  recall  is  mediated  by  some  associative  connection.  The 
probable  relation  of  spontaneity  to  repetition  and  its  evident  connection  with 
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the  internal  organization  of  the  material  indicate  that  the  inference  from 
objective  data,  that  the  greater  ease  of  recall  in  complex  figures  depends 
on  the  number  and  closeness  of  the  associative  connections,  is  only  a  half- 
truth.  The  complex  material  is  at  the  same  time  that  which  has  been  the 
most  frequently  in  consciousness.  Spontaneity  of  imagery  may  be  taken  as 
an  expression  of  mental  economy.  The  gradual  elimination  of  associations 
as  aids  to  recall,  or  memory  sanctions,  which  takes  place  with  repetition  of 
recall,  is  a  further  instance  of  such  economy,  culminating  in  the  immediate 
drawing  of  the  figure  without  recourse  even  to  the  visual  image.  A  similiar 
tendency  is  reflected  in  the  direction  of  error,  which  tends  to  substitute  an 
easier  memory  image,  /.  /.,  one  of  greater  spontaneity,  for  the  correct  one. 
The  naive  conception  of  the  memory  consciousness  as  a  weakened  copy  of 
the  original  perception,  with  a  recognition  factor  added,  is  controverted  by 
these  results.  The  process  of  recall  is  not  a  weakened  repetition  of  the 
process  of  learning,  but  one  widely  diverse.  Moreover,  the  recognitive 
element  is  not  a  mere  addendum,  but  a  vital  factor  in  the  rejection  and 
acceptance  of  details  throughout  recall,  and  is  further  accompanied  by  an 
emotional  reaction  corresponding  to  expected  ease  or  difficulty  of  recall. 
Recall  is  very  largely  not  recall  or  reproduction  at  all,  but  the  construction 
of  a  certain  result  which  is  accepted  in  place  of  the  original. 

Elsie  Murray. 

Contre  t inUllectualiime  en psychologie,    G.  L.  Duprat.    Rev.  Ph.,  XXXI, 

7.  pp.  53-63. 

Intellectualism  in  psychology  has  its  origin  in  the  belief  that  man  shares 
to  some  extent  in  the  essentially  divine  power  of  cognition.  The  present 
reaction  against  metaphysics  and  theology  should  lead  to  a  criticism  of  this 
position.  Even  pragmatism,  as  seen  in  W.  James,  is  still  faithful  through- 
out to  the  old  Kantian  view.  Our  view  is  that  a  scientific  psychology 
should  seek  for  the  origin  of  our  intellectual  activity  in  the  exigencies  of 
vital  activity,  should  look  behind  human  thought  to  the  time  when  it  did 
not  exist.  If  we  are  not  then  allowed  a  world  of  time,  space,  causality, 
etc.,  we  will  conceive  of  subjects  simply  feeling  and  moving,  entirely 
devoid  of  any  knowledge  of  phenomena.  We  claim  for  such  inferior 
beings  only  the  activities  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  along  with  certain 
tendencies  toward  expansion  and  contraction  in  the  presence  of  Ught  and 
dark,  such  as  are  seen  even  in  plant  life.  These  feelings  and  these  ten- 
dencies are  in  some  way  connected.  Beginning  with  no  more  than  this, 
we  can  then  trace  the  psychological  development  of  man.  The  intellect- 
ualist  may  object  that  desire  implies  an  end,  but  in  fact  it  is  nothing  but 
habit  induced  by  preceding  activity.  In  the  same  way,  sensation  is  merely 
a  passing  mode  of  mental  activity.  Adaptation  is  the  result  of  opposing 
desires  gradually  conciliated,  and  tends  toward  the  total  activity  of  a  living 
being.  Through  imagination  and  the  principle  of  causality,  we  pass  from 
sensation  to  the  idea  of  an  object.     Space,  quantity,  position,  succession, 
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etc.,  follow  with  no  need  of  reference  to  spirit,  and  in  place  of  metaphysics 
we  have  a  scientific  psychology. 

Margaret  K.  Strong. 

L  attention  spontanee  dans  la  vie  ordinaire  et  ses  applications  pratiques. 
RoERiCH.     Rev.  Ph..  XXXI,  8,  pp.  136-160. 

Spontaneous  attention  has  two  aspects,  primitive  and  apperceptive. 
Primitive  attention  is  the  effort  by  which  we  seek  to  know  an  object  which 
has  produced  on  our  senses  a  vivid  impression.  It  interprets  the  exciting 
object  in  terms  of  sense  impressions,  automatically  and  without  recourse 
to  discursive  reasoning.  For  primitive  attention  we  have  three  laws  :  (i) 
The  more  attention  the  shorter  the  reaction  time.  (2)  Attention  cannot  re- 
main fixed  on  any  object  more  than  several  seconds  at  a  time.  (3)  A  definite 
duration  of  time  is  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  a  change  in  stimuli. 
For  the  practical  application  of  primitive  attention  there  are  five  rules  : 
(i)  To  arouse  and  hold  it,  impressions  must  progressively  increase  in  inten- 
sity or  vivacity.  (2)  A  time  of  definite  duration  must  elapse  between 
repeated  impressions.  (3)  The  object  of  attention  must  be  clearly  defined. 
(4)  Impressions  different  in  nature  can  be  associated  when  referring  to  the 
same  object.  (5)  Contrast  increases  the  strength  of  impressions.  Atten- 
tion by  apperception  is  a  form  of  spontaneous  attention  aroused  by  a  new 
impression  or  idea  among  previously  acquired  impressions  or  ideas.  It  has 
one  law  and  four  practical  rules.  In  every  act  of  cognition  which  is  not 
directed  by  the  will,  the  exactitude  and  rapidity  of  cognition  is  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  and  variety  of  previously  acquired  ideas  associated  with  it, 
and  to  the  degree  of  system  in  their  codrdination.  The  rules  are  as  follows : 
(i)  To  excite  apperceptive  attention,  the  exciting  idea  must  appear  novel, 
though  it  need  not  be  so.  (2)  The  exciting  idea  must  be  similar  to,  but  not 
identical  with,  the  previously  acquired  ideas.  (3)  The  new  idea  must  be 
bound  to  the  old  ideas.  (4)  There  must  be  a  pause  between  two  culminat- 
ing points  of  attention.  C.  West. 

Comment /es  passions  yinissent,     Th.  Ribot.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXI,  6,  pp. 
619-644. 

Passion  seems  always  to  be  slowly  formed,  generally  before  its  appear- 
ance in  consciousness.  But  its  formation  follows  the  law  of  summation, 
moving  more  rapidly  as  it  proceeds.  The  appearance  of  the  dominating 
idea  marks  the  moment  when  the  passion  is  constituted  as  such ;  a  sud- 
den revelation  of  an  unconscious  work.  A  passion  which  has  not  passed 
through  a  period  of  incubation  has  a  precarious  existence.  Passions  end 
in  various  ways,  which  may  be  put  in  five  classes :  exhaustion  or  habit, 
transformation,  substitution,  insanity,  death.  The  probability  of  extinction 
of  a  passion  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  its  emotional,  as  op- 
posed to  its  intellectual,  elements.  Static  inhibitory  passions  are  more 
stable  than  dynamic  passions :  the  more  active  a  being,  the  more  causes 
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of  destruction  it  meets.  But  passion  cannot  live  by  mere  inertia  or  habit.. 
There  must  be  in  it  a  desire  for  life  and  dominance.  Physical  feebleness, 
sickness,  age,  and  chagrin  drain  the  energy  needed  by  passion.  For  pas- 
sion is  the  result  of  the  total  energy,  a  condensation  of  personality.  In 
true  passion,  whose  life  is  ever  renewed,  habit  plays  no  part.  But  the  ten- 
dency of  the  affect  of  routine  on  passion  is  to  reduce  its  activity.  The 
transformation  of  one  passion  into  a  kindred  passion  is  not  its  extinction. 
Such  a  phenomenon  may  be  caused  by  a  surplus  of  energy  needing  ex- 
pression and  by  the  delayed  appearance  of  the  ruling  idea.  The  trans- 
formation may  be  the  effect  of  exterior  influences  or  of  latent  tendencies, 
but  the  initial  passion  is  the  same  under  another  masque.  Where  it 
changes  to  its  opposite,  the  dominant  idea  remains  ;  there  is  but  an  inver- 
sion of  value.  The  substitution  or  total  replacement  of  a  passion  is  very 
rare.  The  appearance  of  substitution  is  given  by  the  successive  dominance 
of  coexisting  passionate  tendencies.  In  the  case  of  passions  which  end  in 
insanity,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  if  passion  is  pathological.  In  some  ways 
passion  is  like  insanity,  but  the  fixed  idea  necessary  to  passion  is  not  found 
in  insanity.  Passion  is  conscious  of  itself  as  such  ;  insanity  is  not.  Still 
there  is  no  specific  characteristic  by  which  they  may  always  be  distin- 
guished. Passion  is  certainly  a  rupture  in  normal  life,  characterized  by 
polarization  of  consciousness.  It  approximates  insanity  when  it  does  not 
end  in  it.  By  its  intrinsic  nature  passion  marches  consciously  towards 
death.  A  man  is  his  passion  ;  therefore  the  instincts  of  self-preservation 
and  of  passion  are  identified  when  a  man  meets  death  for  his  passion. 

C.  West. 
ETHICS  AND  iCSTHETICS. 
La  sociology  abstraite  et  ses  divisions.      Adrien  Naville.     Rev,  Ph., 

XXXI,  5,  pp.  457-471. 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  show  that  sociology  is  a  science.  Sociology 
is  defined  as  the  science  which  seeks  the  natural  laws  of  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  men.  The  divisions  of  the  science  must  be  based  on  the 
diversity  of  these  kinds  of  interrelations.  Economics  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  social  science,  or,  at  least,  not  a  part  of  sociology.  The  human 
interrelations  with  which  sociology  is  concerned  are  the  voluntary  relations. 
All  of  these  relations  may  be  referred  to  six  chief  groups :  Co-operation, 
exchange,  donation  (benevolence),  spoliation,  authority  (command  and 
obedience),  and  systems  of  signs  and  language.  Each  of  the  parts  of 
sociology  will  be  the  science  of  the  natural  laws  of  one  of  these  groups  of 
relations.  To  illustrate  the  division  of  the  science  several  questions  are 
formulated  and  referred  to  their  proper  groups.  Each  of  these  divisions 
of  sociology  seeks  to  analyze  the  different  kinds  of  relations,  and  their 
causes,  duration,  modifications,  and  suppression.  General  sociology  makes 
a  synthesis  of  the  results  obtained  by  analysis.  General  laws  which  shall 
afford  answers  to  sociological  questions  are  the  object  of  abstract  sociology. 
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The  founding  of  such  a  science  is  not  impossible,  although  it  is  a  remote 
ideal.  Frank  B.  Crandall. 

La  critique  d' art,     Paul  Gaultier.     Rev.  de  Ph.,  VI,  lo,  pp.  344-358. 

A  work  of  art,  itself  the  expression  of  aesthetic  emotion,  cannot  be  made 
subject  to  a  purely  intellectual  criticism.  Reason  of  itself  cannot  estimate 
beauty,  cannot  lay  down  for  it  any  fixed  laws.  The  time  is  long  past  when 
the  fine  arts  were  confined  to  certain  orthodox  subjects  presented  according 
to  determined  rules.  For  us  the  one  virtue  of  a  work  of  art  is  the  aesthetic 
emotion  to  which  it  gives,  rise.  We  cannot  accept  as  a  criterion  its  moral 
value,  its  social  virtues,  or  the  skill  of  its  execution.  None  of  these  is  after 
all  its  raison  cT^tre,  Nor  does  art  include  the  study  of  geography,  history, 
ethics,  etc.  These  teach  us  to  understand,  but  art  is  essentially  emotional. 
In  any  concrete  form,  it  is  true,  the  work  of  art  has  certain  characteristics 
apart  from  its  beauty.  Reason  of  itself,  without  complete  artistic  apprecia- 
tion, still  recognizes  harmony,  unity,  and  likeness  to  nature.  Intellect 
demands  these  fundamental  qualities  ;  it  may  speak  also  of  the  subject,  the 
style,  and  the  coloring.  Feeling,  on  the  other  hand,  though  different  for 
different  individuals,  is  the  natural  possession  of  us  all.  Dutch  art  we  feel 
is  cold,  while  Italian  is  all  emotion.  Some  works  impress  us  vividly, 
others  haunt  our  memory,  others  are  quickly  forgotten  ;  we  judge  of  them 
accordingly.  Next  to  feeling  comes  execution  ;  the  work  must  recall 
what  we  have  already  seen  or  heard.  A  work  full  of  thought,  too,  has  a 
corresponding  value,  as  in  the  majesty  of  Christian  art.  But  in  the  end,  it 
is  the  personality  of  the  critic  which  determines  his  criticism.  He  must 
gfive  himself  up  to  the  power  of  the  artist,  and  judge  of  the  result.  The 
true  critic,  though  guided  by  his  intellectual  discrimination,  is  determined 
at  last  by  his  sensitiveness  to  all  the  influences  of  feeling. 

Margaret  K.  Strong. 

Qu' est  ce  que  r art  f    P.  Gaultier.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXI,  9,  pp.  22$>259. 

What  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  work  of  art  ?  Does  it  conform 
approximately  to  an  ideal  model  or  does  it  imitate  nature  ?  Is  it  nothing 
but  a  combination  of  pleasing  sensations  ?  To  answer  these  questions  satis- 
factorily, we  must  approach  art  not  from  a  standpoint  of  superficial  objec- 
tivity or  of  individualistic  subjectivity,  but  from  that  of  feeling.  Unlike  the 
sciences  of  mechanism,  thought,  or  conduct,  the  fine  arts  do  not  satisfy 
any  needs  of  our  organism.  Though  utility  and  art  may  unite  in  one 
object,  they  are  distinctly  independent.  So  also  of  truth  and  art :  the 
realm  of  art  is  imagination,  not  understanding.  Nor  is  the  object  of  the 
fine  arts  the  morally  good.  They  are  the  manifestation  of  a  spontaneous 
activity  ;  they  attract  by  their  very  nature,  and  have  no  end  but  them- 
selves. They  create  beauty.  Some  consider  beauty  an  objective  fact,  but 
an  absolute  beauty  has  no  existence,  for  it  is  inconceivable.  Our  ideal  is 
one  we  construct  ourselves,  and  hence  is  rational.     Only  as  beauty  is  of 
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tlie  individiial  have  we  originality  in  art,  and  genius  in  the  artist.  Art  im- 
proves even  upon  nature  and  glorifies  the  naturally  ugly.  The  pleasure  it 
gives  is  not  merely  that  of  sense.  Face  to  face  with  nature,  the  artist  ex- 
presses his  aesthetic  emotion  in  the  work  of  art,  and  according  to  the  depth 
of  his  feeling  gfives  to  us  beauty  objectified.  Nature  may  be  agreeable, 
but  never  beautiful.  Beauty  belong^  to  the  work  of  art  alone.  Even  the 
pleasure  we  derive  from  nature  varies  with  our  artistic  training,  so  that 
since  the  time  of  Millet  we  love  scenes  in  the  country.  The  work  of  art 
consists  not  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  but  in  its  correction.  Not  the  tech- 
nique, nor  the  subject  represented,  but  the  personality  of  the  artist  gives 
value  to  his  work.  Art  demands  liberty  and  originality.  We  aspire  to 
the  ideal,  and  this  aspiration  expressed  is  art,  nature  transformed  accord- 
ing to  the  human  will.  But  while  art  rises  above  nature,  still  nature  fur- 
nishes its  materials,  its  colors,  sounds,  etc.  It  is  by  nature  that  the  feelings 
of  the  artist  are  aroused.  He  has  insight  into  truths  which  are  imperceptible 
to  the  ordinary  person,  and  herein  consists  his  originality.  Art  is  nature 
interpreted  in  all  its  meaning,  and,  when  thus  expressed,  is  feeling  realized 
in  form. 

Margaret  K.  Strong. 


NOTES. 

David  Irons,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Bryn  Mawr  College,  died  on 
Wednesday,  January  23,  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  hours.  Although 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years  he  had  been  bravely  fighting  with  ill 
health,  he  never  abandoned  the  hope  of  the  ultimate  recovery  of  his  wonted 
vigor  and  strength.  His  sudden  death  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  it  has 
come  as  a  great  shock  to  his  many  friends. 

David  Irons  was  born  in  Dundee,  Scotland.  He  was  a  distinguished 
graduate  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  with  honors  in  philosophy,  in  189 1.  He  won  the  Ramsay 
Scholarship,  which  he  held  from  1891  to  1892,  and  later  the  Ferguson 
Scholarship,  which  he  held  from  1892  to  1894.  He  was  appointed  Fellow 
in  Philosophy  at  Cornell  University  in  1892.  In  1893-94  he  studied  at  the 
Universities  of  Berlin  and  Jena,  returning  to  Cornell  to  take  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  there  in  1894.  He  was  Lecturer  in  Philosophy  at 
Cornell  from  1894  to  1896,  and  acting  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  1896-97.  From  1897  to  1900  he  was  Instructor 
in  Philosophy  at  Cornell,  and  in  1900  was  called  to  Bryn  Mawr  as  Asso- 
ciate Professor.  In  190$  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Bryn  Mawr  and  was  made  head  of  the  department.  While  at  Cornell  he 
assisted  in  editing  the  Philosophical  Review,  to  which  he  contributed 
a  number  of  reviews  and  articles,  as  well  as  to  other  philosophical  period- 
icals. Dr.  Irons*  chief  interest  was  in  Ethics.  In  1903  he  published  The 
Psychology  of  Ethics,  His  theory  of  emotions,  contained  in  this  work,  is  a 
permanent  contribution  to  recent  discussion  on  this  subject  and  has  elicited 
appreciative  comment  from  many  quarters  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
He  was  engaged  upon  a  larger  work  in  Ethics  at  the  time  of  his  death  and 
had  also  planned  to  write  a  volume  on  the  Philosophy  of  Rationalism  for  a 
forthcoming  philosophical  series.  He  was  also  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  The  American  Philosophical  Association,  and  his  efforts  and  zeal  were 
largely  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  that  Association.  To  the  many 
friends  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  David  Irons  intimately,  there  was 
revealed  a  wealth  of  mind  and  heart  which  will  remain  always  a  cherished 
memory.  With  his  name  will  be  associated  the  ideas  of  distinguished 
scholarship  and  those  graces  of  character  through  which  he  illustrated  con- 
spicuously in  his  life  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  his  ethical  theory,  — the  native 
dignity  and  nobility  of  personality  and  the  possibility  of  a  continuous  self- 
development.  John  Grier  Hibben. 

Charles  E.  Garman,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Amherst  College,  died 
on  February  9,  aged  fifty-seven  years.     He  was  recently  presented  by  his 
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former  students  with  a  volume  entitled  Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology, 
in  commemoration  of  twenty-five  years  of  service  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy. 
A  review  of  this  work  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Review. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Mdbius,  the  well-known  Leipzig  neurologist  and  the  author  of 
works  on  Rousseau,  Goethe,  Schopenhauer,  and  Nietzsche,  and  on  various 
psychological  and  sociological  subjects,  died  recently  in  Leipzig,  aged  fifty- 
three  years. 

We  regret  to  announce  also  the  death  of  Professor  Walter  Smith,  M.A. 
(Edinburgh),  Ph.D.  (Tubingen),  late  of  Lake  Forest  College.  Professor 
Smith  was  the  author  of  TTie  Methods  of  Knowledge  (Macmillan,  1899) 
and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  various  philosophical  periodicals,  includ- 
ing this  Review. 

Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard  University,  has  retired  from  active 
service.  He  taught  comparative  physiology  and  anatomy  at  Harvard  from 
1872  to  1878,  and  since  the  latter  date  has  been  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Psychology.  In  the  future  he  will  devote  himself  to  writing,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent engaged  in  preparing  a  work  on  metaphysics. 

Dr.  Dickinson  S.  Miller  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Columbia  University. 

Dr.  George  H.  Sabine  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  Philosophy  at 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  announce  a  history  of  early 
American  philosophy  by  Dr.  I.  Woodbridge  Riley,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  new  Italian  philosophical 
periodical  entitled  La  cultura  filosofica, 

'  We  have  received  also  the  first  number  of  the  Revue  des  sciences  philo- 
sophigues  et  theologiques,  the  prospectus  of  which  was  mentioned  in  our 
last  number.     The  contents  appear  below. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  articles,  etc.,  in  the  current  philosophical  periodi- 
cals: 

Mind,  No.  61  ;  Henry  Rutgers  Marshall,  The  Time  Quality  ;  B.  A, 
Prichard,  A  Criticism  of  the  Psychologists*  Treatment  of  Knowledge  ;  Gerald 
Cator,  The  Structure  of  Reality ;  R,  F,  Alfred  Hoemle,  Image,  Idea  and 
Meaning ;  T,  M,  Forsyth,  The  Conception  of  the  Unknown  in  English 
Philosophy ;  Critical  Notices ;  New  Books ;  Philosophical  Periodicals  ; 
Notes. 

The  Psychological  Review,  XIV.  1  :  IV.  M,  Urban,  Definition  and 
Analysis  of  the  Consciousness  of  Value,  I ;  A,  H,  Uoyd,  Some  Important 
Situations  and  their  Attitudes  :  C  L,  Herrick,  Genetic  Modes  and  the 
Meaning  of  the  Psychic  ;  Corrigenda. 

The  Psychological  Bulletin,  IV,  i  :  Edward  Franklin  Buchner, 
Psychological  Progress  in  1906  ;  Raymond  Dodge,  An  Improved  Elxposure 
Apparatus  ;  Psychological  Dterature  ;  Books  Received  ;  Notes  and  News. 
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The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Scientific  Methods, 
III,  26:  R.  S.  IVoodworth,  Imageless  Thought ;  Thomas  P,  Bailey,  Snap 
Shot  of  a  Dream  Drama ;  Wm,  James,  Mr.  Pitkin's  Refutation  of  '  Radical 
Empiricism '  ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature ;  Journals  and  New 
Books  ;  Notes  and  News  ;  Index  to  Volume  III. 

IV,  I :  F.  Kuhlmann,  Problems  in  the  Analysis  of  the  Memory  Con- 
sciousness ;  R,  IV,  Sellars,  The  Nature  of  Experience ;  F.  C,  S.  Schiller ^ 
The  Madness  of  the  Absolute ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Dterature ; 
Journals  and  New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

IV,  2  :  Arthur  O,  Lovejoy,  The  Desires  of  the  Self-Conscious  ;  Edward 
L,  Thomdyke,  The  Mental  Antecedents  of  Voluntary  Movements ;  F,  C 
S.  Schiller,  The  Pragmatic  Babe  in  the  Wood  ;  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  In  Reply 
to  Professor  James ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature ;  Journals  and 
New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

The  Hibbert  Journal,  V,  2 :  Campbell  Eraser,  Our  Final  Venture ; 
A,  O.  Lovejoy,  The  Entangling  Alliance  of  Religion  and  History  ;  Paul 
Sabatier,  La  crise  religieuse  en  France  et  en  Italie ;  G,  G,  Coulton,  The 
Failure  of  the  Friars ;  R.  S,  Conway,  The  Messianic  Idea  in  Vergil ;  R, 
J,  Campbell,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Atonement  as  Influenced  by  Semi- 
tic Religious  Ideas :  Hastings  Rashdall,  A  Grave  Peril  to  the  Liberty  of 
Churchmen  ;  Carl  S.  Patton,  The  New  Theism  ;  F.  F,  Grensted,  The 
•'Eternal  Now'*  in  Anglican  Theology  ;  Hugh  Mac  Coll,  Chance  or  Pur- 
pose ?  Basil  de  Selincourt,  The  Parallelism  of  Religion  and  Art ;  W.  R, 
Boyce  Gibson,  A  Peace  Policy  for  Idealists  ;  Discussions  ;  Reviews  ;  Bibli- 
ography of  Recent  Literature. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  XVII,  2  :  Arthur  Ernest  Davies, 
The  Good  and  the  Bad ;  Helen  Wodehouse,  The  Idealist  and  the  Intui- 
tionist ;  Basil  de  Selincourt,  The  Ethics  of  Passion  ;  James  W.  Gamer, 
Political  Science  and  Ethics  ;  James  Oliphant,  Parental  Rights  and  Public 
Education  ;  B.  Kirkman  Gray,  The  Ethical  Problem  in  an  Industrial 
Community  ;  Edward  Moffat  Weyer,  A  New  Search  for  the  Soul ;  Book 
Reviews. 

The  Monist,  XVII,  i  :  Soyen  Shaku,  The  Buddhist  Conception  of 
Death ;  Hugo  de  Vries,  Evolution  and  Mutation  ;  Lawrence  H,  Mills, 
Zarathushtrian  Analogies  ;  Editor,  Mythical  Elements  in  the  Samson  Story  ; 
Waldemar  Kloss,  Erasmus's  Place  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  ;  Criticisms 
and  Discussions  ;  Book  Reviews  and  Notes. 

Archiv  fur  systematische  Philosophie,  XII,  4:  Hermann  Graf 
Keyserling,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kritik  des  Glaubens  ;  Max  Frischeisen-Kdhler, 
Ober  die  Grenzen  der  Naturwissenschaftlichen  BegrifTsbildung,  II ;  Marie 
Joachimi'Dege,  Das  Wesen  des  menschlichen  Seelen  und  Geisteslebens ; 
Richard  Skala,  Zum  '  kritischcn  Idealismus  * ;  R,  Seligmann,  Der  5kono- 
mische  GUterwert  als  Nille  zur  Arbeit,  I ;  Branislav  Petronievics,  Ober 
die  Wahrnehmung  der  Tiefendimension,  I ;  Jahresbericht. 
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ViERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT     FUR     WISSENSCHAFTLICHE     PhILOSOPHIE    UND 

SoziOLOGiE,  XXX,  4 :  Georg  Wemick,  Der  Wirklichkeitsgedanke,  III ; 
E.  V.  Aster,  Ober  die  erkenntnistheoretischen  Gnindlagen  der  biologischen 
Naturwissenschaften  ;  P.  Barth,  Die  Geschichte  der  Erziehung  in  soziolo- 
gischer  Beleuchtung,  V  ;  Karl  Marbe,  BeitrSge  zur  Logik  und  ihren  Grenz- 
wissenschaften  ;  Berichtigung ;  Besprechungen  iiber  Schriftcn ;  Entgegnung; 
Notiz  ;  Philosophische  und  soziologische  Zeitschriften  ;  Bibliographie. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologie,  XLIII,  5  u.  6 :  G,  Heymans  und  E, 
Wiersma,  Beitrage  zur  speziellen  Psychologic  auf  Grund  einer  Massenun- 
tersuchung ;  Hans  Abels,  Ober  Nachempfindungen  im  Gebiet  des  kinSls- 
thetischen  und  statischen  Sinnes  (Schluss) ;  M,  Urstein,  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Psychologie  der  Aussage  ;  N,  Ach,  Zweiter  Kongress  fur  experimentelle 
Psychologie ;  Literaturbericht. 

XLIV,  I  u.  2  :  C  Stumpf,  Ober  Gefiihlsempfindungen  ;  F,  Krueger  und 
C,  Spearman,  Die  Korrelation  zwischen  verschiedcnen  geistigen  Leistungs- 
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CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHY  IN  GERMANY  (1906). 

PHILOSOPHICAL  activity  in  Germany  during  the  year 
1906  shows  a  number  of  different  tendencies,  although  in 
a  certain  sense  it  is  marked  by  unitary  motives.  These  tenden- 
cies and  motives  can  be  understood  only  by  reviewing  antecedent 
historical  conditions.  The  philosophical  situation  a  short  time 
ago  might  be  characterized  as  bearing  the  hall-mark  of  Kant. 
Even  to-day  this  condition  continues,  but  with  important  quali- 
fications. The  return  to  Kant,  which  was  inaugurated  a  few 
decades  ago  by  F.  A.  Lange,  author  of  the  Geschichte  des  Ma- 
Uriaiismus,  has  worked  itself  out  with  great  energy,  one  might 
almost  say  with  vehemence.  The  achievements  of  eminent  inves- 
tigators like  Vaihinger,  Riehl,  Volkelt,  Windelband,  Cohen, 
Paulsen,  to  whom  the  collective  term  •  Neo-Kantians  *  is  applicable, 
have  hastened  the  revival  of  Kant  and  have  helped  to  deepen  the 
influence  of  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft  on  modem  intellectual 
Germany.  Consistently  with  the  many-sided  and  polyphonic 
character  of  the  Kantian  Criticism,  its  revival  has  proceeded  from 
manifold  points  of  departure.  While  certain  investigators  find  in 
it  an  epistemological  defence  against  metaphysics  and,  therefore, 
limit  inquiry  to  experience,  others  erect  on  the  foundation 
of  transcendentalism  a  new  metaphysics.  Nevertheless  both 
parties  agree  in  their  conmion  claim  to  the  title  of  Kantians. 
For  the  sake  of  making  this  remarkable  state  of  things  clear,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  two  widely  opposed  extremes :  the  fnmianent 
school^  thinkers  like  Schuppe,  Rehmke,  Schubert-Soldem,  and 
Leclair,  who  proclaim  allegiance  to  Kant,  and  the  metaphyseal 
school,  including  such  men  as  Wundt,  Eduard  von  Hartmann, 
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and  Volkelt  There  are,  however,  common  characteristics  attrib- 
utable to  all  Kantians,  and  this  is  true  less  on  the  positive  than 
on  the  negative  side  of  their  teaching,  less  in  what  they  affirm  than 
in  what  they  deny^  viz.,  a  dogmatic,  intolerant  positivism,  empiri- 
cism, relativism,  and  psychologism.  Neo-Kantianism  also  takes 
a  sceptical  attitude  towards  evolutionism,  in  so  &r  as  it  does  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  explaining  all  epistemological  values 
by  the  stream  of  development  The  limits  of  every  empirical 
and  evolutionary  mode  of  thought  are  fixed  by  the  a  priori  nature 
of  pure  concepts.  In  the  last  few  years,  partly  within  and  partly 
outside  of  Neo-Kandanism,  an  important  movement  is  noticeable, 
—  a  movement  heralded  by  some  as  a  renascence  and  derided 
by  others  as  a  reaction,  —  whose  peculiarity  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  aims  to  reproduce  on  a  new  basis  the  philosophical  and 
culture  significance  of  the  idealistic  movement  from  Kant  to  Hegel. 
The  late  Eduard  von  Hartmann  somewhat  ironically  called 
this  movement  the  "  Review-course  "  {Repetitionskursus).  The 
prophecy,  which  he  expressed  to  me  personally  a  few  years  ago; 
that  after  Kant  we  should  have  Fichte,  and  after  Fichte  we  should 
have  Schelling  and  Hegel,  has  been  fulfilled.  Some  time  ago 
Neo-Fichteanism  came  upon  the  scene  and  attracted  large  num- 
bers of  followers.  It  met  abstract  and  theoretical  needs,  but 
more  especially  it  met  practical  needs.  Windelband  in  his  Prae- 
ludien  had  pointed  out  that,  apart  from  the  metaphysical  and 
dialectical  elements,  Fichte  was  Kant's  most  correct  interpreter. 
For  while  Kanf  s  transcendental  epistemology,  by  its  lack  of 
rigid  deduction,  had  no  unitary  foundation  and  consequently  was 
without  secure  anchorage,  Fichte  was  the  first  to  postulate  a 
single  ultimate  end,  in  terms  of  which  all  categories  and  episte- 
mological values  are  determinable.  This  end  for  Fichte  is  prac- 
tical, while  the  Neo-Fichteans,  especially  Rickert,  regard  the 
end  as  theoretical,  —  a  logical  epistemological  end,  a  logical 
'  ought '  {SoUen).  The  movement,  however,  does  not  stop  with 
Neo-Fichteanism ;  the  latest,  most  epochal  event  in  philosophy 
is  rather  the  transition  to  Hegel,  the  constantly  growing  Neo- 
Hegelianism.  This  development  did  not  take  place  along  a 
single  narrow  path,  in  such  wise  that  one  might  say  that  the: 
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whole  of  philosophical  activity  was  at  the  start  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Kant  and  then  passed  successively  under  the  influence 
of  Fichte  and  Hegel.  On  the  contrary,  all  of  these  tendencies 
are  coexistent;  furthermore,  mediating  transitional  forms  of 
thought  and  nuances  are  not  lacking.  There  also  appears  to 
be  a  movement  directed  not  so  much  to  the  solution,  as  to  the 
determination  of  the  status,  of  the  problems  in  terms  of  Post- 
Kantian  idealism.  A  noteworthy  fact  here  is  that  we  find  in  the 
case  of  certain  philosophers  who  avowedly  made  Kant  their 
starting-point  and  who  in  some  instances  began  as  orthodox 
Kantians,  clear  approximations  to  Hegel,  although  these  approx- 
imations may  not  have  been  consciously  made.  It.  is  character- 
istic of  the  most  recent  German  philosophy  that  the  several 
stadia  through  which  Post-Kantian  speculation  passed,  are  here 
reproduced  on  a  new  basis  and  in  agreement  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  The  modem  movement  began  in  Neo-Kantianism  with 
the  revival  of  the  chief  ideas  of  the  Critical  Philosophy.  From 
Kant  the  path  led  to  Fichte,  from  Fichte  to  Hegel.  If  one  were 
desirous  of  giving  more  exact  chronological  determinations  to 
the  movement,  one  would  fix  the  year  1906  as  the  year  of  the 
Renascence  of  Hegelianism.  One  must  also  note  here  that, 
while  the  influence  of  those  Post-Kantian  thinkers  who  were 
prominent  a  few  decades  ago,  especially  Herbart  and  Schopen- 
hauer, has  beg^n  to  wane  in  the  sphere  of  pure  philosophy, 
attention  has  lately  been  turned  to  other  men  of  the  same  period, 
to  Fries,  Beneke,  and  Feuerbach.  This  has  been  done  with  a 
view  to  placing  their  doctrines  in  the  service  of  modem  modes  of 
thought  It  is  further  noteworthy  that  not  merely  in  philosophy, 
but  also  in  the  widest  circles  of  culture,  the  age  of  romanticism 
is  growing  in  esteem  and  interest.  The  shibboleth  of  neo- 
romanticism  belongs  to  to-day's  program.  The  consequence  is 
a  renewed  and  keen  examination  of  the  thinkers  of  the  romantic 
period,  Schlegel,  Novalis,  and  Schelling,  as  well  as  Fichte  and 
Hegel.  And  here  one  is  not  concemed  with  antiquarian^  but 
with  present,  factual  interests.  By  intimate  contact  with  the 
ideas  and  ideals  of  that  period,  it  is  intended  to  rejuvenate  and 
purify  our  own  culture. 
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And  so,  at  the  present  moment,  we  are  living  in  the  final  stages 
of  an  apparently  retrospective  movement.  But  one  would  erro- 
neously estimate  the  movement,  if  one  were  to  see  in  it  merely  a 
reaction,  a  return  to  an  outlived  point  of  view.  The  movement 
is,  perhaps,  not  entirely  free  from  this  reproach,  especially  if  one 
regards  its  extremes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  enriched  investi- 
gation with  new  motives,  and,  by  its  inner  connexity  with  the  past, 
has  awakened  the  consciousness  of  the  continuity  of  civilization. 
In  proceeding  to  review  in  detail  the  philosophical  work  of  1906, 
we  shall  have  reference  mainly  to  the  above-mentioned  relation- 
ships to  Kantian  and  Post-Kantian  philosophy  as  points  of  orien- 
tation, but  without  over-emphasizing  this  schema  and  without 
neglecting  the  fruitful  ideas  that  are  discoverable  outside  of  it 
A  further  principle  of  classification  is  found  in  the  &ct  noted 
above,  that  modem  speculation  is  divided  between  epistemological 
and  metaphysical  inquiries,  wherein  epistemology  occupies,  on 
the  whole,  the  central  position  in  the  stricter,  academic  philos- 
ophy, while  metaphysics  forms  the  nerve  of  the  popular  treatises 
focusing  mainly  in  neo-romanticism. 

Kant's  influence,  which  at  the  present  time  dominates  most  ot 
the  German  universities,  continues  to  leave  its  imprint  on  philo- 
sophical production.  Kantian  investigation  is  guaranteed  a  firm 
basis  by  the  Kantstudien,  edited  by  Vaihinger  and  Bauch.  The 
study  of  Kant  shows  partly  an  historical  and  partly  a  critical 
character.  Minute  investigation  is  unweariedly  directed  to  the 
elucidation  of  obscure  phases  of  the  Transcendental  Criticism,  and 
epistemology  strives  inde&tigably  to  advance  by  its  own  efforts 
along  paths  pointed  out  by  Kant  and  to  open  up  regions  as  yet 
undiscovered.  The  results  have  been  greater  since  the  Kant- 
studien  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  larger  systematic  mono- 
graphs in  the  form  of  supplements.  In  this  form  there  appeared 
last  year  three  important  studies  :  Kanfs  Gottesbegriff  in  seiner 
posiHven  Entwickelung^  by  Julius  Guttmann ;  Feuerbach's  Strtrf-- 
theorie  und  ihr  VerhcUtnis  zur  kantischen  Philosophies  by  Oscar 
Doring ;  and  Kant  und  die  Metaphysik^  by  Konstantin  Oesterrdch. 
Amongst  the  other  noteworthy  articles  one  might  mention 
Bauch's  review  of  Chamberlain's  Kant  in  the  June  number  and 
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A.  Messer's  article^  Die  Philosophie  im  Beginn  des  zwamigsten 
Jahrkunderts.  We  shall  return  later  to  the  first  of  these.  The 
latter  article  is  a  review  of  a  volume  published  in  1904  by  Win- 
delband  in  commemoration  of  Kuno  Fischer's  eightieth  birth- 
day, to  which  Bauch,  Groot,  Lask,  Liebmann,  Windelband, 
Wundt,  Rickert,  and  Troeltzsch  were  contributors.  One  sees 
clearly  here  how  the  transcendental  mode  of  thought,  the  sharp 
sundering  of  value  and  reality,  has  asserted  itself  through  the 
whole  range  of  philosophical  disciplines.  Messer  regards  as  the 
future  task  of  philosophy  the  formulation  of  a  system  of  universal 
values,  not  theoretically  but  practically  based.  Bauch's  article 
discusses  Chamberlain's  book,  Immanuel  Kant:  Seine Personlich- 
keit  als  Eitrfuhrung  in  sein  Weri,  which  appeared  in  1905  from 
the  press  of  Bruckmann.  It  contains  a  sharp  polemic  against 
the  work.  Chamberlain  was  already  known  as  the  author  of 
GruncUagen  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  the  details  of  Chamberlain's  work  on  Kant,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  two  fundamental  defects  pointed  out  by 
Bauch  do  affect  in  an  important  way  the  entire  volume.  In  the 
first  place,  any  attempt  to  portray  Kant's  intellectual  physiog- 
nomy without  an  exhaustive  preliminary  characterization  of  his 
work,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  thinker  like  Kant  where  the 
personal  recedes  so  far  into  the  background,  is  not  likely  to 
succeed.  Furthermore,  Chamberlain  does  not  carry  out  his  plan 
consistently,  but  mixes  up  numerous  theoretical  elements  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy  in  the  character  portrait.  Besides,  he  has  not 
grasped  the  notion  of  the  transcendental  with  adequate  precision 
nor  sufficiently  differentiated  it  from  the  psychological.  Also 
outside  of  philosophy,  especially  in  various  branches  of  natural 
science,  the  work  has  given  rise  to  heated  discussion. 

Chamberlain's  attempt  to  treat  philosophy  in  intimate  connec- 
tion  with  the  methods  of  natural  science,  is  successfully  carried 
out  in  a  work  of  Cassirer.^  The  first  volume,  which  is  the  only 
one  so  far  published,  treats  the  history  of  speculation  from  the 
Renaissance  to  Bayle.    It  contains,  in  addition  to  a  general  episte- 

1  Dm  ErkemUnisprohlem  in  der  WUsemchaft  und  Philosophie  dtr  nrmenn  Zeii* 
Bj  E&NST  Cassi&kr.    Berlin,  Bmno  Cassirer,  1906.    Enter  Band, — pp.  zr,  608. 
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mological  introduction^  three  books:  "The  Revival  of  the 
Epistemological  Problem/*  "  The  Discovery  of  the  G>ncept  of 
Nature/'  "  The  Establishment  of  Idealism."  The  author  shows 
in  the  treatment  of  his  theme  the  pronounced  influence  of  the 
Marburg  school,  especially  the  influence  of  Cohen.  This  is  seen 
chiefly  in  the  feet  that  he  discusses  the  history  and  systematic 
significance  of  the  epistemological  problem  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  positive  sciences,  more  particularly  with  mathematics 
and  physics.  Consequently  such  thinkers  as  Kepler  and  Galileo 
receive  very  detailed  treatment  in  Cassirer's  work  as  compared 
with  other  histories  of  thought.  Also  the  minute  discussion  of 
Nicolas  of  Cusa  is  another  case  in  point  The  second  volume, 
which  is  already  announced,  will  treat  the  development  of  philo- 
sophical thought  in  its  divided  course  through  Leibniz  and  New- 
ton. An  exposition  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  will  form  the 
capstone  of  this  work,  which  is  planned  on  broad  lines.  Kanf  s 
influence  on  the  author  is  seen  in  his  firm  belief  in  the  objective 
power  of  reason,  not  as  a  source  of  metaphysics  but  of  experience. 
Cassirer  regards  the  separate  categories  of  investigation  as  vari- 
able ;  at  the  same  time,  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  they  are  refer- 
able to  basic  transcendental  notions  that  are  stable. 

An  enterprise  of  the  well-known  Marburg  philosophers,  Her- 
mann Cohen  and  Paul  Natorp,  is  executed  in  a  similar  spirit 
The  Philosophische  Arbeiten  are  published  by  Topelmann  in 
Giessen,  at  irregular  intervals,  and  consist  mainly  of  dissertations 
and  other  essays  expository  of  the  transcendental  method.  In 
the  announcement  of  the  publication  the  following  statement 
occurs :  "  Philosophy  in  all  its  problems  is  logically  bound  up 
with  the  actual  progress  of  science.  Philosophy  is,  therefore, 
the  theory  of  the  principles  of  science  and  so  of  the  whole  of  cul- 
ture. With  Plato  and  Kant  we  call  this  vitalizing  principle  of 
culture  idealism  and  apriorism."  Amongst  the  t!Sisxy%  published 
in  the  Philosophische  Arbeiten  up  to  the  present  time,  Cassirer's 
study,  Der  kritische  Idealistnus  und  die  Philosophie  des  *gesunden 
Menschetwerstandes^  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  directed 
gainst  the  psychologism  of  the  new  Fries  school,  which  will  be 
referred  to  later.     In  future  essays  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
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not  merely  the  connection  between  natural  science  and  philosophy 
investigated,  but  also  the  relation  between  transcendentalism  and 
psychology.  The  meaning  of  inner  experience  needs  to  be  more 
sharply  determined.  Kant  set  himself  the  task  in  his  Kr.  d.  r. 
V,  of  providing  for  experience  a  basis  that  would  include  general 
physics  and  psychology ;  he  did  not  have  merely  physical  experi- 
ence in  mind,  as  one  might  suppose  from  the  interpretations  of 
Cohen  and  his  pupils.  Immediate  reference  to  physics  is  found 
rather  for  the  first  time  in  his  Metaphysische  Atrfangsgrunde  der 
Naturwissenschaften.  This  examination  of  the  connection  between 
transcendentalism  and  psychology  cannot  possibly  lead  to  psy- 
chologism,  for  the  transcendental  categories  are  not  deduced 
from  psychological  concepts,  but  on  the  contrary  the  notions  of 
psychology  are  here  regarded  from  a  transcendental  point  of 
view.  This  aspect  of  the  problem  has  been  little  noticed  as  yet 
In  many  ways  the  lack  has  had  more  disastrous  results  for  psy- 
chology than  for  aesthetics,  for  psychology  has  been  left  suspended 
between  empiricism  and  metaphysics ;  mathematical  physics,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  received  the  greatest  stimulus  from  transcen- 
dentalism. On  the  above  mentioned  relation  between  psycholog- 
ical and  transcendental  categories,  I  have  attempted  to  cast 
some  light  in  my  Kanfs  Methodologie  in  ihren  Grundsatzen. 

Kinkel's  work  on  the  history  of  philosophy  *  is  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  transcendentalism.  The  first  part,  which  appeared  a 
short  time  ago,  covers  the  period  from  Thales  to  the  Sophists. 
The  work  has  systematic  rather  than  historical  interests  in  view. 
Its  purpose  is  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  nature  rather  than 
to  the  history  of  problems.  This  type  of  exposition  is  to  be  hailed 
with  approval,  for  the  history  of  philosophy,  —  except  when 
written  by  great  philosophers,  and  these  for  the  most  part  tend 
to  universalize  their  own  biased  personal  point  of  view,  —  lapses 
too  much  into  the  philosophical  and  pragmatic,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  important  lines  along  which  the  evolution  of  problems 
takes  place.     The  further  continuation  of  the  work  will  be 

>  Geschuhie  der  PhUosophie  mis  Ei$tleihing  in  das  System  der  PhiUscphie,  Enter 
Theil :  Von  Thmlet  bis  anf  die  Sophisten.  Bj  W.  Kinkxl.  GiesseD,  TOpelmann,  — ^ 
pp.  Tii,  274  and  76. 
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eagerly  awaited.  In  the  preface,  Kinkel  emphasizes  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Marburg  school,  especially  with  Cohen. 

Neo-Fichteanism,  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention,  is  not 
of  the  most  recent  date.  As  already  indicated,  the  way  for  it  was 
prepared  by  Windelband,  and  the  movement  was  given  more 
precise  determination  by  Rickert.  It  was  helped  by  existing  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  needs.  Evolutionism,  which  in  the  course 
of  the  nineteenth  century  permeated  almost  all  regions  of  thought 
and  action,  gained  ascendency  in  Germany.  Here,  however,  in 
the  classic  land  of  metaphysics  and  idealism,  no  system  of  philos- 
ophy based  upon  comparative  physiology  could  maintain  itself. 
That  became  plain  in  the  doctrine  of  Nietzsche,  which,  in  a 
peculiar  way,  was  divided  between  evolutionism  and  meta- 
physics, and  the  influence  of  which  has  persisted  to  the  most  re- 
cent date.  The  double  demand  for  a  cosmic  theory  of  productive 
energy,  of  measureless  activity,  and  at  the  same  time  for  a  logical 
and  ontological  ultimate  principle,  was  best  met  by  Fichteanism. 
Fichteanism  was  more  easily  reconciled  with  transcendentalism 
than  was  Nietzsche's  scepticism,  which  was  formulated  in  avowed 
opposition  to  Kant  Under  these  circumstances  Fichte's  Wis- 
senschaftsUhre  again  came  to  the  front.  Even  from  the  stricter 
Kantian  school  initiates  poured  into  the  camp  of  the  philosophers 
of  identity.  Especially  characteristic  of  this  movement  is  a  book 
by  Medicus,  a  collection  of  thirteen  lectures  on  Fichte,  delivered 
in  the  University  of  Halle.^  Medicus  attempts  in  this  work  to 
sketch  both  the  personality  and  the  doctrine  of  Fichte.  We  have 
here  an  interesting  tendency  to  regard  Fichte  not  merely  as  the 
most  authoritative  interpreter  of  Kant,  but  to  place  him  above 
Kant. 

Schelling  stood  between  Fichte  and  Hegel,  and  it  might  seem 
that,  in  the  transition  from  Neo-Fichteanism  to  Neo-Hegelianism, 
Schelling's  philosophy  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  an  inter- 
mediate station.  But  the  fact  is  somewhat  different.  One  could 
draw  this  conclusion  concerning  modem  thought  only  in  case 
one  were  to  regard  it  merely  as  a  slavish  reproduction  of  the 
philosophy  of  identity.     That  is  so  far  from  being  the  case  that 

ly.  G.  Fichte.    Bj  F.  Medicus.    Berlin,  Renther  und  Rdchard,  1905. 
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an  essential  element  in  the  philosophy  of  identity,  the  metaphys- 
ical  element,  is  quite  in  the  background  in  modern  speculation. 
We  have  noticed,  indeed,  that  the  tendency  of  German  thought 
toward  metaphysics  demanded  the  revival  of  Fichte.  We  are  to 
take  this,  however,  cum  grano  salts.  The  statement  aimed  to  point 
out  a  general  reaction  against  positivism,  not  any  especial  sym- 
pathy for  the  excessive  growth  of  metaphysical,  speculation  that 
had  marked  the  post-Kantian  thinkers.  In  Fichte  we  have  an 
epistemological  feature  of  central  importance,  the  fact,  namely,  that 
he  had  succeeded,  in  appearance  at  least,  in  deducing  all  the 
forms  of  thought  from  a  single  teUological  principle,  a  thing  in 
which  Kant  had  failed.  In  a  word,  Fichte  was  a  logician,  as  was 
also  Hegel  in  still  higher  degree.  For  this  reason  a  generation 
of  thinkers  which  had  approached  the  logical  conception  of  real« 
ity  with  psychologistic  antipathies  and  logical  sympathies,  was 
disposed  to  cast  in  its  lot  with  these  two  philosophers.  On  the 
other  hand,  Schelling's  essential  significance  is  to  be  sought  out- 
side of  logic,  and  consequently  his  influence  is  more  strongly 
felt  in  other  regions  than  that  of  exact  philosophy.  However, 
similar  tendencies  are  not  lacking  in  Schelling's  work.  When 
one  regards  as  Schelling's  greatest  problem  the  determination 
of  the  relationship  between  nature  and  mind,  between  the  uncon- 
scious and  conscious,  we  can  find  its  analogue  in  contemporary 
thought.  I  refer  to  the  school  of  Eduard  von  Hartmann,  author 
of  the  PhUosophie  des  Unbewussten.  With  all  its  peculiarity 
and  idiosyncracy,  this  is  the  philosophy  that  is  most  nearly  re- 
lated to  Schelling's  Philosophy  of  Nature  and  Transcendental 
Idealism. 

In  view  of  the  recent  death  of  the  founder  of  this  system  (June 
6,  1906),  we  must  take  this  occasion  to  refer  to  him.  Hartmann 
must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  great  men  whose  death  occurred 
last  year.  Whether  one  may  strictly  reckon  him  amongst  the 
immortals  is  doubtful.  One  must,  however,  admit  that  the  evi«-  • 
dences  of  his  activity  have  not  by  any  means  vanished.  On  the 
contrary,  in  late  years  the  sphere  of  his  influence  has  been  extra- 
ordinarily widened,  and  while  the  astonishing  external  success  of 
the  PhilosopMe  des  Unbewussten  was  accompanied  by  no  deep 
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intellectual  consequences,  but  rather  was  calculated  to  diminish  its 
author's  prestige  in  specialist  circles,  even  to  such  a  degree  that 
his  immediately  subsequent  productions  attracted  relatively  little 
notice,  yet  in  his  latest  works  he  made  an  impression  on  the 
world  of  learning  that  was  deep  rather  than  broad.  His  Kate- 
garienlehre^  Gesckichte  der  Metaphysik^  Moderm  Psychologies  and 
Weltanschauung  der  modemen  Physik  are  works  that  cover  not 
only  a  tremendous  mass  of  material,  but  are  rich  in  stimulus  and 
points  of  view.  The  last  named  book,  especially,  attracted  wide 
attention.  The  celebrated  Russian  physicist,  Chwolson,  in  his 
work  Hegel,  Haeckel,  Kossuth  und  das  zwolfte  Gebot^  (all  the 
more  remarkable  because  of  its  original  publication  in  German), 
cites  von  Hartmann  as  a  conspicuous  example  of  a  scholar  who 
has  mastered  a  discipline  remote  from  his  own  specialty  and  then 
has  applied  to  that  discipline  the  methodology  of  his  own  specialty. 
That  is  the  judgment  of  an  eminent  physicist,  who  in  the  work 
just  cited  disproves  Haeckel's  physical  theses  by  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  Von  Hartmann's  latest  writings  are  concerned  with 
biology,  especially  his  work,  Das  Problem  des  Lebens^  published 
last  year  a  short  time  before  his  death.  In  this  treatise  he 
attempts  to  combine  neo-vitalism,  on  the  basis  of  which  he  com- 
batted  Darwinism  years  ago,  with  the  metaphysics  of  the  Uncon- 
scious. 

The  most  prominent  pupils  of  Hartmann  are  Drews  and  Leo- 
pold Ziegler.  Both  of  these  are  advocates  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  Unconscious,  particularly  the  latter  in  his  recently  published 
Der  abendldndische  Raiionalismus  und  der  Eros,  They  do  not 
see  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Unconscious  a  mystic  aberration  from 
Kant,  but  the  only  possible  interpretation  of  Transcendentalism. 
The  foundation  of  this  view  is,  of  course,  a  psychologistic  and  not 
a  logical  foundation.  They  interpret  the  categories  not  as  pure 
intellectual  values,  but  as  psychological  processes,  and  from  this 
-  standpoint  they  proceed,  not  inconsequently,  to  the  assertion  that 
processes  of  this  sort  must  belong  to  the  realm  of  the  uncon- 

1  Braunschweig,  Vieweg  and  Sohn,  1 906.  This  majbe  regarded  as  a  supplement 
to  the  polemic  which  Adickes  began  in  his  controTersial  monograph,  Kant  contra 
Haeekih 

*  Haake,  Bad  Sachsa  im  Harz,  where  Hartmann' s  other  chief  works  appeared. 
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sdous,  for  in  consciousness  there  is  neither  pure  activity  nor  pure 
unity.  They  base  their  views,  therefore,  not  so  much  on  tran- 
scendental logic  as  on  transcendental  psychology.  They  also 
realize  in  a  definite  way  the  transition  from  Kant  to  Fichte  and 
Schelling.  The  motives,  however,  by  which  they  are  determined 
belong  to  metaphysics  and  not  to  epistemology.  The  significant 
element  here  is  the  view  that,  within  the  psychology  of  conscious- 
ness, transcendental  values  cannot  be  psychically  hypostasized, 
that  wherever  reference  is  had  to  such  hypostasization,  it  must  be 
completed  in  the  realm  of  the  Unconscious.  Hartmann's  phi- 
losophy of  nature  has  also  found  adherents,  especially  amongst 
the  neo-vitalists.  To  them  belongs  Reinke  the  well  known  bot- 
anist and  biologist  of  Kiel.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  his  in- 
fluence dominates  a  number  of  prominent  periodicals  as,  e.  g.^ 
Delbruck's  Preussische  Jahrbucher  and  the  monthly  review 
Deutschland. 

It  may  be  surprising  to  some  persons  that  I  include  Theodor 
Lipps  amongst  the  partisans  of  the  philosophy  of  identity.  This 
partisanship  must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  condition  of 
philosophical  subserviency.  In  an  address  which  this  distin- 
guished scholar  delivered  on  September  17,  1906,  before  the 
Association  of  German  Naturalists  and  Physicians,  he  confessed 
essentially  to  the  standpoint  of  the  philosophy  of  identity.  What 
we  call  law,  he  says,  is  not  found  in  phenomena  themselves, 
but  is  a  norm  created  by  the  human  mind.  In  phenomena  are 
expressed  only  particular  qualities  and  processes ;  a  norm  con- 
cerns the  universal.  Consequently,  one  cannot  say  that  it  is  an 
abstraction  from  phenomena  or  is  derived  from  pure  description  of 
phenomena.  If,  nevertheless,  phenomena  in  their  flux  confirm 
the  norm,  if  laws  constructed  by  our  understanding  are  at  all 
applicable  to  external  nature,  this  is  possible  only  under  the  pre- 
supposition that  a  rational,  creative  mind  ontologically  underlies 
the  conformation  of  nature.  An  universal  cosmic  consciousness 
must  then  include  all  reality,  internal  and  external.  The  mechan- 
istic view  of  nature  in  its  ultimate  consequences  forces  one  to  this 
conclusion. 

The  naturalist  arrives  at  no  true  reality,  for  mass,  which  alone 
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represents  reality  for  him,  is  dissolved  into  mathematical  relations, 
into  relational  concepts,  which,  although  they  contain  a  meaning, 
have  no  content  The  concept  of  energy  is  a  relational  con* 
cept  of  this  *sort,  a  concept  which  represents  no  objective  real- 
ity, but  merely  a  methodological  procedure  of  the  naturalist  In 
general,  one  may  say  that  most  of  the  attempts  of  this  sort  in 
the  interpretation  of  nature,  are  anthropomorphic.  If  one  is  to 
understand  by  the  Unknown,  for  which  the  naturalist  substitutes 
the  s}anbol  of  matter,  a  sensible  something,  then  we  are  forced  to 
ascribe  to  it  what  we  immediately  experience,  viz.,  a  conscious- 
ness which,  like  human  consciousness,  is  embraced  in  the  divine 
All-consdousness.^ 

This  is,  indeed,  a  conception  which  is  opposed  to  the  central 
thesis  of  Hartmannism.  For  in  the  latter  the  universal  con- 
sciousness is  antithetic  to  the  Unconscious  and  signifies  a  negation 
of  the  individual  form  of  consciousness.  But  the  basic  motive 
of  the  philosophy  of  identity,  —  the  common  root  and  inner 
unity  of  nature  and  spirit,  —  is  applicable  to  both  movements. 
We  shall  meet  with  other  attempts  to  revive  Schelling's  ideas  in 
the  neo-romantic  movement,  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  chief  philosophical  event  of  the 
last  year  was  the  revival  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  This 
was  not  a  sudden  thing,  but  was  a  long  time  in  preparation. 
Hegelian  influences  had  long  been  at  work,  at  least  silently. 
These  are  noticeable  in  Hartmann,  Bahnsen,  and  even  in  Nietz- 
sche. They  are  visible,  wherever  Neo-Kantianism  turned 
decisively  from  the  empirical  to  the  rational,  as  in  the  work  of 
Cohen  and  Volkelt  Further,  it  was  plain  that  a  movement 
which  had  once  got  beyond  Kant,  would  not  stop  with  Fichte, 
but  would  find  its  goal  in  Hegel's  intellectualism.  For  when 
we  reduce  the  distinction  between  the  two  thinkers  to  the  most 
general  formula,  purified  from  all  historical  particularity,  we  find 
realized  in  Hegel  the  extremest  consequence  of  intellectualism, 
since  here  we  have  no  ethical  norm  as  the  regulator  of  thought ; 
but  it  bears  its  own  end  within  itself  and,  accordingly,  itself 

>This  address  of  Lipps  appeared  as  a  brochure  from  the  pablishing  house  of  Win* 
ter,  Heidelberg. 
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creates  the  immanent  means  for  its  realization.  There  are  two 
moments  that  are  decisive  for  Hegelianism :  on  the  one  hand, 
the  elimination  from  logic  and  the  doctrine  of  the  categories  of 
every  non-rational  factor,  whether  this  be,  as  with  Kant,  the 
manifold  of  perception,  of  sensibility,  or  whether  it  be,  as  with 
Fichte,  the  principle  of  practical  reason ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dialectical  method.  Emphatically  as  Cohen  rejects  Hegel  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  System  der  Philosophie  {Logik  des  reinen 
Eriennens),  still  he  approximates  the  Hegelian  position  in  deriv- 
ing the  principle  of  multiplicity  from  the  understanding  and  not 
from  sensibility,  and  he  converts  space  and  time  into  categories, 
as  the  French  philosopher  Renouvier  had  done  at  an  earlier  date. 
F.  J.  Schmid's  Grundzuge  der  konstitutiven  Philosophie^  by  virtue 
of  its  consistent  intellectualism,  is  also  related  to  Hegelianism. 

The  main  reason,  however,  for  regarding  1906  as  HegePs  year 
is  the  appearance  in  Holland  of  the  Encyklopadie  in  German,^  a 
comprehensive  volume  with  an  exhaustive  introduction  by  the 
editor.  This  is  a  noteworthy  event,  giving  evidence,  as  it  does, 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  German  ideals  beyond  German 
borders.  While  in  Italy  Benedetto  Croce  is  busy  with  the 
propaganda  of  Hegelianism,  Bolland  is  concerned  with  the  same 
task  in  Holland.  The  manner  in  which  the  latter  arrived  at  the 
Hegelian  position  is  also  interesting.  He  began  as  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  Hartmann,  and  only  a  short  time  ago,  in  his  Col- 
legium  Logicum^  made  the  decisive  transition  to  Hegel.  He  is  an 
Hegelian  not  merely  as  panlogist,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  dia- 
lectical method.  The  strictly  intellectualistic  tendency  of  modem 
German  thought  culminated  in  Hegel.  By  looking  back  we  can 
fix  upon  three  tendencies  that  dominate  our  time,  all  of  which 
'  find  in  Hegel  their  starting  point.  In  the  first  place,  the  tran- 
scendental, logical  tendency,  which,  excluding  all  empiricism  and 
ipsychologism,  aims  to  deduce  the  fundamental  characteristics  and 
categories  of  knowing  from  pure  concepts.  Secondly,  the  meta- 
physical tendency,  which  was  active  in  Neo-Fichteanism  as  well 
as  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,  and  which  manifested 

1  [The  reference  is  efidentlj  to  Hegel's  EntykhpadU  dtr phiUsopkuthen  Witun' 
ukaften,    Henmsgegeben  Ton  Bolland.    Leiden,  1906.  —  TransUtcv.] 
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itself  as  a  reaction  against  the  strictly  immanent  principle  of  posi- 
tivism. Thirdly,  the  monistic  tendency,  which  clung  to  the 
unitary  character  of  the  metaphysical  ultimate.  These  several 
tendencies  found  support  in  Kant's  philosophy,  but  could  not  be 
brought  to  equilibrium  in  it.  Because  of  his  being  divided  be- 
tween psychology  and  logic,  Kant  could  not  be  a  pure  transcen- 
dentalist.  Further,  because  he  established  no  distinct  boundaries 
between  immanent  and  transcendent  reality,  he  never  became  a 
clear  metaphysician.  Further,  he  was  and  remained  a  dualist,  in 
so  far  as  he  advocated  the  irreconcilability  and  incompatibility 
of  sensibility  and  reason,  of  the  empirical  and  intelligible  worlds. 
Hegel,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  pure  logician,  for  he  ascribes  to  the 
self-unfolding  concept  dominion  over  all  reality,  over  form  and 
content.  He  is  a  metaphysician,  for  he  h)rpostasizes  the  con- 
cept ;  he  must  hypostasize  it,  because  a  productive  principle  that 
creates  reality  represents  not  merely  essence  but  an  existence,  a 
real  being.  He  is  a  monist,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  panlogist,  in  so 
far  as  he  identifies  the  universe  with  logical  function. 

The  movement  from  Kant  through  Fichte  to  Hegel  is  un- 
doubtedly the  dominant  trend  in  the  most  recent  German 
thought,  but  it  is  not  the  only  movement  Alongside  of  this  we 
have  an  attempt  to  revive  the  philosophy  of  Fries.  We  shall 
give  a  resume  here  of  its  most  important  elements.  In  connec- 
tion with  Neo-Kantianism  and  the  revival  of  Fichte  and  Hegel, 
we  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  controversy  between 
psychologism  and  logic  stands  to-day  in  the  forefront  of  philo- 
sophical interest,  and  that  to  all  appearances  pure  logic  is 
destined  to  carry  off  the  victory.  In  this  important  controversy 
the  issue  depends  on  two  things,  formal  and  transcendental  logic. 
In  the  first  place,  the  question  is  whether  the  laws  which  charac- 
terize our  thought  in  general  without  regard  to  its  content,  —  the 
principles  of  identity  and  contradiction  and  the  principle  of  the 
excluded  middle,  —  are  valid  independently  of  the  way  in  which 
they  come  to  expression  in  man  psychologically.  Then  comes 
the  further  question  whether  the  categories  of  the  transcendental 
logic,  which  are  constitutive  for  our  knowledge  and  for  our  con- 
ception of  objective  reality,  are  to  be  accredited  with  the  indc- 
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pendence  claimed  for  the  formal  laws  of  thought,  or  whether  they 
are  to  be  regarded  and  applied  merely  as  rules  for  the  inter- 
relating of  psychological  processes,  as  Hume  understood  them. 
The  advocates  of  psychologism  adopt  Hume's  standpoint ;  for 
every  logical  law,  even  the  highest  and  most  abstract,  in  order  to 
come  to  consciousness  in  man,  must  be  given  to  him  as  a  psy- 
chological process.  Also  the  norm  which  prescribes  for  us  how 
we  think,  how  we  aught  to  think,  contains  reference  only  to  how 
under  given  circumstances  we  actually  think.  The  pure  logicians 
do  not  deny  this.  Certainly  their  norms  and  ideals  are  in  need 
of  psychological  realization,  are  therefore  psychological  phe- 
nomena ;  but  their  cogency  and  their  universal  validity  are  not 
dependent  on  their  becoming  phenomenalized  in  psychological 
processes.  They  would  continue  to  exist  to  all  eternity,  even  if 
no  human  individuals  were  conscious  of  them.  In  order  that 
mankind  should  have  knowledge  of  them,  they  must  be  given  in 
psychology.  However,  they  are  not  endowed  with  truth  at 
that  moment  when  they  are  found  psychologically ;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  truth  is  essentially  in  them.  The  logicians,  therefore, 
do  not  demand  the  impossibility  of  transcending  the  limits  of  con- 
sciousness with  the  organ  of  consciousness.  They  merely  intro- 
duce a  new  standpoint  from  which  to  survey  the  matter,  viz.,  the 
normative,  evaluating  standpoint  along  with  the  psychological, 
descriptive  standpoint. 

But  there  is  a  new  task  for  the  logicians.  Just  because  they 
concede  that  logical  norms  and  ideals,  in  order  to  be  known, 
must  somehow  come  into  human  consciousness,  they  find  them- 
selves confronted  with  the  necessity  of  describing  more  precisely 
this  peculiar  mental  situation.  For  the  mind  performs  here  an 
act  of  judgment  which  says  that  these  logical  norms  and  ideals 
are  independent  of  their  being  thought,  independent  of  their 
momentary  manifestation  in  consciousness.  This  is  no  longer  a 
psychological  problem.  For  the  characteristic  mark  of  psy- 
chologism is  that  it  recognizes  no  universal,  independent  values 
^d  norms,  that  it  divests  these  of  their  absolute  character  and 
concedes  to  them  merely  relativity.  They  are  for  psychologism 
natural  laws  of  thought  and  imagination,  and  consequently  are 
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not  capable  of  being  divorced  from  their  relation  to  factual  thought 
and  imagination.  If  there  were  no  thinking  man,  then  the  natural 
laws  of  his  thought  would  be  meaningless,  just  as  the  laws  of 
mechanical  motion  would  become  meaningless,  if  not  false,  if  the 
world's  process  were  to  stop.  The  logicians,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintain  the  universality  and  independence  of  their  norms  in 
contradistinction  to  natural  laws.  When  they  endeavor  to  seize 
upon  the  psychological  expression  of  this  distinction,  they  are 
not  for  this  reason  open  to  the  charge  of  psychologism.  In- 
vestigations of  this  sort  have  been  declared  by  so  radical  an 
anti-psychologist  as  Husserl  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  the 
second  volume  of  his  Logische  Untersuchungen  is  devoted  to  them. 
Here  reason  is  confronted  with  a  singular  paradox,  since  it  can 
give  expression  to  its  transpersonal  character  only  in  personal 
form.  Logical  laws  are  independent  of  the  fact  of  their  being 
apperceived  by  an  individual.  They  are  also  independent  of 
all  modalities  of  such  apperception,  independent  of  the  feeling 
of  evidence,  even  if  this  feeling  furnishes  man  with  a  witness 
for  that  independence.  In  contradistinction  to  psychologistic 
investigations,  which  direct  their  attack  against  pure  logic,  Hus- 
serl has  called  his  studies  (undertaken  in  the  service  of  pure  logic) 
"  phenomenological,"  and  therewith  introduced  into  the  contro- 
versy an  important  notion  to  which  we  can  hold  fast  It  may 
be  remarked  here  that  these  problems  go  back  to  Kant.  We 
have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Kant  sketched  a 
comprehensive  transcendental  psychology  alongside  of  his  tran- 
scendental logic,  and  it  was  especially  the  former  that  led  to  the 
PhilosophU  des  Unbewussten.  This  transcendental  psychology  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  necessarily  in  metaphysical  terms ;  it  may 
be  regarded  phenomenologically.  What  Kant  wrote  concerning 
sensibility,  understanding,  imagination,  apperception,  and  reflec- 
tion must  not  be  referred  to  unconscious  mental  powers  which  in 
some  mysterious  way  beget  the  categories.  On  the  contrary, 
they  may  be  regarded  quite  as  well  as  a  phenomenological  sur- 
vey of  the  various  modes  in  which  different  cognitive  values, 
mathematico^hysical  concepts,  schemata,  ideas,  and  symbols 
come  to  consciousness.    Also  the  three  grades  of  evidence  which 
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Kant  grouped  under  the  term  'modality/  —  possibility,  reality, 
necessity,  —  appear  in  this  light  as  phenomenological  rather  than 
logical  values. 

While  the  great  successors  of  Kant,  especially  Fichte  and 
Hegel,  concentrated  their  attention  on  the  objective  content  of 
logic,  with  the  help  of  wliich  they  believed  they  could  gain  a 
deeper  insight  into  cosmic  processes.  Fries  turned  his  attention 
to  the  subjective,  psychological  interpretation  of  these  logical 
laws.  Consequently,  he  has  generally  been  regarded  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  psychologism,  who  has  stripped  epistemology  of  the 
sovereignty  given  it  by  Kant  and  reduced  it  to  terms  of  empiri- 
cal psychology.  His  influence,  therefore,  has  materially  dimin- 
ished recently,  owing  to  the  decided  ascendency  of  logic.  The 
new  Fries  School  of  Gottingen*  marks  an  organized  opposition  to 
this  well-nigh  official  neglect  It  takes  its  stand  on  the  assertion 
that  Fries  was  not  an  advocate  of  psychologism,  but  a  phenomen- 
ologist,  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  reduce  the  Kantian  categories 
to  empirical  rules  of  association  or  to  ground  their  epistemologi- 
cal  value  in  those  rules,  but  that  he  merely  aimed  to  show  how 
the  categories  presented  themselves  to  human  consciousness. 

Elsenhans,  Privat-Docent  in  Heidelberg,  who  stands  outside 
the  Fries  School  and  is  to  some  extent  its  opponent,  has  attempted 
to  explain  this  point  of  view  in  a  work  of  two  volumes.^  The 
first  (historical)  part,  Jakob  Friedrich  Fries  als  ErkenntniskriHker 
und  sein  Verhdlttds  zu  Kant^  aims  to  set  forth  the  essential 
features  of  the  Fries  doctrine,  especially  in  so  far  as  it  purports 
to  be  a  phenomenological  continuation  of  the  Kantian  Criticism. 
Fries's  theories  of  imagination  and  reflection,  especially  the  latter, 
which  is  the  most  important  factor  in  his  system,  are  exhaustively 
discussed  by  Elsenhans.  It  appears  from  the  discussion  that 
Fries  was  really  not  an  advocate  of  psychologism  in  the  strict 
sense.  He  dgrees  with  Kant  in  regarding  it  as  absurd  to  attempt 
to  base  the  laws  of  the  understanding  upon  rules  of  empirical 
psychology.  He  regards  the  significance  of  these  laws  as  an 
a  priori  given,  consequently  as  something  that  is  not  dedudble 

^ Fries  und  KmtU  :  Ein  Beitrag  tur  GuchichU  und  tur  tysiematisehen  GrundUgung 
dir  ErkenntnistheorU,    By  Th.  Elsxnhans,  Giesien,  1906. 
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from  empirical  procedure ;  he  characterizes  them  as  metaphysical. 
But  the  way  in  which  man  becomes  conscious  of  them  is  not 
a  priori  \  this  takes  place  rather  within  the  range  of  inner  expe- 
rience, it  is  given  in  reflection,  by  means  of  which  man  discovers 
the  metaphysical  values  and  laws  of  mind.  This  subjective  mode 
of  discovery  is  what  Fries  calls  transcendental,  and  he  cites  Kant 
in  evidence,  who  understood  by  transcendental  knowledge,  not 
such  knowledge  as  refers  immediately  to  objects,  but  that  sort  of 
knowledge  which  explains  for  us  the  constitution  of  experience 
as  a  whole.  This  important  view  is  Elsenhans's  plumb-line  in 
the  interpretation  of  Fries.  It  is  true  he  does  not  at  all  deny  the 
fact  that  Fries  was  inconsistent  in  carrying  out  his  phenomeno- 
logical  position.  In  certain  passages  we  have  unmistakable 
psychologistic  views.  In  the  second  volume  Elsenhans  intends 
to  develop  an  essentially  independent  epistemology,  having  refer- 
ence, however,  to  Kant  and  Fries. 

A  closer  connection  with  Fries  is  maintained  by  the  above 
mentioned  Gottingen  School,  whose  leader  is  Leonard  Nelson. 
Its  oi^;an  is  a  series  of  monographs  (published  by  Vanderhoeck 
and  Ruprecht),  the  third  and  fourth  of  which  appeared  last  year. 
They  all  contain  noteworthy  contributions  to  philosophy.  Two 
were  written  by  Nelson  :  Bemerkungen  fiber  die  Nichi'Euklidische 
Geomeirie  und  den  Ursprung  der  mathematischen  Gewissheit  and 
Vier  Brief e  van  Gaus  und  Wilhelm  Weber  an  Fries.  The  school's 
program  was  announced  by  Nelson  in  the  first  monograph  of  the 
series :  Die  kritische  Methode  und  das  Verkaltfds  der  Psychologie 
zur  Philosophie.  In  this  he  repudiates  the  transcendental  preju- 
dice, that  consists  in  the  attempt  at  a  logical  deduction  of  the 
categories  of  knowledge,  and  says  that  the  fundamental  problem 
of  philosophy  is  the  investigation  of  the  form  of  the  categories  in 
psychological  phenomena.  To  this  dislodgment  of  logic  by  a 
one-sided  phenomenology,  Cassirer  reasonably  objects  (in  Der 
kritische  Idealismus  und  die  Philosophie  des  ''gesunden  Men-- 
schenverstandes  ")  that  it  lowers  the  critical  problem  to  the  level 
of  the  naive  understanding. 

This  cross-section  through  contemporary  German  speculation 
exhibits  an  extraordinarily  interesting  organization  in  the  grouping 
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of  its  strata.  Kantian  criticism  forms  the  central  point  about 
which  the  various  philosophical  movements  develop  in  constantly 
widening  concentric  circles.  First  comes  Neo-Kantianism,  which 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  inner  force  and  external  efficacy  by  being 
compared  with  the  more  extreme  idealistic  systems.  Then  comes 
Neo-Fichteanism,  then  the  philosophy  of  the  Unconscious  in  close 
relationship  with  Schelling's  system,  and  Neo-Hegelianism.  The 
first  and  third  are  concerned  with  the  problem  of  an  unitary 
logical  method,  the  second  with  the  problem  of  an  unitary  onto- 
logical  method.  All  three  are  in  principle  concerned  with  the 
application  of  the  categories,  with  the  knowledge  mediated  by 
them ;  whereas  the  new  Fries  School  fixes  its  attention  on  the 
subjectively  given,  its  status  in  human  consciousness,  and  thus 
the  school  takes  a  peculiar  mediating  position  between  phenom- 
enology and  psychology.  All  of  these  movements  get  their 
bearings  from  Kant,  to  a  greater  extent  even  than  did  their  pro- 
totypes, the  Post-Kantian  philosophers.  The  dominating  signifi- 
cance of  the  Critical  Philosophy  at  the  present  moment  comes  to 
expression  here.  At  the  same  time,  one  sees  that  the  current 
attempts  to  revive  Criticism  have  in  view  its  definitive  value  and 
are  not  concerned  with  empty  reaction,  but  with  its  reintroduction 
on  a  higher  plane.  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer, 
Herbart,  and  Fries  aimed  to  go  beyond  Kant,  to  leave  him 
behind.  And  so  it  happened  that  the  most  valuable  critical 
ideas  were  early  buried  in  the  mass  of  new  systems,  and  Neo- 
Kandanism  was  obliged  to  rediscover  them  before  it  was  in  a 
position  to  elaborate  them  further  in  any  fruitful  way.  Modem 
investigation,  however,  has  at  no  time  fallen  into  this  extreme. 
The  fundamental  results  of  Kant  have  in  general  been  retained. 
The  sharp  distinction  between  the  transcendental,  metaphysical, 
and  psychological  standpoints,  between  the  problems  of  logical 
values  and  real  existence,  the  inquiry  into  the  objectivity  of 
knowledge,  not  in  the  service  of  polemic  but  of  the  rationale  of 
eiq)erience,  are  elements  that  have  been  retained. 

Methodological  and  epistemological  interests  dominate  contem- 
porary philosophy  to  such  a  degree  that  metaphysical  questions, 
which  a  few  years  ago  formed  the  focus  of  discussion,  have  been 
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almost  silenced.  The  recent  work  of  Ernst  Mach,  Erkenntnis 
und  Irrtum^  seems  to  characterize  the  state  of  the  case.  The 
author^  who,  in  his  Analyse  der  Empfindungen^  ranged  himself  on 
the  side  of  the  anti-metaphysidsts,  is  amongst  the  most  popular 
thinkers  of  today.  His  polemic  against  Kant,  against  every  form 
of  apriorism  and  metaphysics,  has  created  a  profounder  impres- 
sion on  public  opinion  than  the  works  of  Schuppe  and  Avenarius, 
which  serve  the  same  aim,  but  are  marked  by  greater  knowledge 
and  thoroughness,  although  more  difficult  and  abstract  In  his 
last  book  ^  Mach  appears  mainly  in  the  role  of  methodolog^ist,  in- 
vestigating as  he  does  the  means  and  instruments  of  concrete  in- 
quiry in  the  special  disciplines.  Another  thinker,  Richard  Wahle, 
whose  position  resembles  in  many  respects  that  of  Mach,  but  who 
rejects  only  a  subjective,  idealistic  metaphysics  and  not  meta- 
physics as  such,  published  last  year  a  volume  on  the  mechanism 
of  mental  life.  The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  episte- 
mology,  the  second  part  to  psychology.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  work  is  its  vigorous  attack  on  Kant,  which  in  principle  is 
merely  a  reiteration  of  the  author's  position  as  defined  in  his 
earlier  writings.  Das  Game  der  Philosophies  and  Spinoza,  It  is 
fundamentally  lacking,  however,  in  real  justification,  for  Wahle 
interprets  Kant  psychologically  and  sees  in  the  Kantian  categories 
merely  subjective  energies  arising  out  of  the  depths  of  the  human 
soul.  In  opposition  to  this  alleged  Kantian  view,  Wahle  denies 
all  psychological  origin  of  the  categories  and  sees  in  consciousness 
merely  a  secondary  product  of  original  factors  unknown  to  us, 
which  factors  exist  in  and  for  themselves  and  independently  of  our 
consciousness.  It  is  a  peculiar  mixture  of  Positivism  and  Spi- 
nozism  that  Wahle  advocates,  and  his  unmistakable  approxima- 
tion to  materialism  causes  him  to  attack  vehemently  Neo-Spi- 
nozism  as  mediated  by  Schelling  and  modified  by  Hartmann 
and  Lipps. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  outlined  the  main  epistemological 
movements  and  in  general  the  theoretical  aspect  of  recent  philo- 
sophical activity.  But  the  picture  would  be  incomplete  without 
adding  to  it  the  ethical  and  aesthetic  speculation,  which  develop 

^Der  Afechanismus  da  geisHgen  Lebem,    Bnumilller,  A^en  und  Leipzig,  1906. 
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on  a  broader  basis  and  tend  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  unitary 
system  of  philosophy.  Here  immediate  feeling  counts  for  more 
than  abstract  reflection,  here  temperament  rather  than  the  under- 
standing lays  daim  to  its  rights.  These  culture  movements 
demand  attention  all  the  more,  because  the  revival  of  interest  in 
philosophy  in  Germany  is  intimately  connected  with  them.  Evi- 
dence of  this  revival  is  given  by  the  appearance  of  a  weekly 
philosophical  journal,  edited  by  Remner  and  published  by  Rohde 
in  Leipzig.  It  is  almost  self-evident  that  the  beginning  here 
would  be  made  with  Nietzsche,  the  traces  of  whose  influenceon 
our  modem  thought  are  deeper  than  those  of  any  other  thinker. 
Concrete,  practical  philosophical  work  in  the  last  decades  takes 
its  bearings  from  Nietzsche  almost  as  completely  as  theoretical 
speculation  takes  its  bearings  from  Kant.  To  follow  the  for- 
times  of  his  philosophy  from  its  inception  to  the  present  would 
be  useless  and  tedious  in  this  place.  Further,  it  would  be  futile 
to  undertake  to  sift  the  inmiense  Nietzsche  literature  that  has 
ai^>eared  in  the  book-trade  year  after  year  and  to  examine  its 
leading  ideas.  I  shall,  therefore,  refer  to  him  only  in  so  far  as 
there  is  apparent  in  his  philosophy  a  fundamental  tendency  that 
finds  reflection  in  a  general  movement  And  first  of  all,  one  must 
note  that  Nietzsche's  influence  seems  at  the  present  date  to  have 
passed  its  zenith.^  In  proportion  as  Nietzsche  gained  recogni- 
tion amongst  academic  philosophers  and  became  a  philosophical 
classic,  in  proportion  as  he  lost  in  the  range  of  his  influence,  to 
this  extent  he  gained  in  the  depth  of  his  influence.  And  this 
is  not  a  regrettable  fact.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  extra- 
ordinary eagerness  with  which  the  masses  mastered  Nietzsche's  ^ 
ideas,  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  false  interpretations,  to 
which  danger  his  philosophy  was  from  the  start  exposed  because 
of  its  iridescent  character.  His  criticism  of  ethics  was  regarded 
by  atheists  and  anarchists  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  every 
form  of  universal  validity,  as  a  nihilistic  denial  of  the  concept  of 
duty.  The  further  development  of  Nietzscheanism  has,  in  this 
respect,  undergone  a  fundamental  change.     It  has  shown  that 

iMcntkm  ihoiild  be  made  h«re  of  the  pocket  edition  of  Nietache's  woriu,  of 
whidi  five  Tolimies  hs?e  appeared,  containing  the  writingi  from  the  Geburt  der 
TVagddU  to  the  MorgmrUe. 
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Nietzsche  was  no  opponent  of  morality,  that  on  the  contrary  he 
was  a  pronounced  moralist,  that  his  scepticism  was  directed  ex- 
clusively against  the  dominant  traditional  ethics  and  not  against 
ethics  in  general. 

Vaihinger  in  his  book,  Nietzsche  aUPhUosophy  has  given  honest 
expression  to  this  view,  and  the  same  view  appears  in  Simmel's 
Schopenhauer  und  Nietzsche}  This  volume  of  Simmel  contains  an 
extraordinarily  interesting  analysis  of  the  tendencies  of  modem 
culture,  especially  its  pessimistic  and  optimistic  motives.  He  re- 
gards the  view-points  of  Nietzsche  and  Schopenhauer  as  absolute 
positions,  which  are  just  as  little  demonstrable  as  they  are  refutable. 
Both  originate  in  an  elemental  feeling  of  value,  which  the  survey 
of  the  world  brings  to  consciousness,  and  they  denote  the  extreme 
poles  between  which  individual  and  social  feeling  oscillates.  Ulti- 
mately the  question  whether  a  man  is  pessimist  or  optimist  is  de- 
cided not  by  any  theoretical  consideration  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
but  by  the  reaction  of  the  individual  to  Actual  existence.  There 
are  men  to  whom  not  merely  pain,  but  even  the  thought  that  any- 
thing exists,  is  fearful  and  unendurable ;  there  are  others  who 
derive  from  the  same  thought  a  fullness  of  happiness  that  far  out- 
weighs all  possible  pain.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
men  can  be  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his  opponent's  view, 
just  because  one  is  concerned  here  not  with  logical,  objective 
arguments,  but  with  the  arbitrariness  of  basic  personal  tempera- 
ment One  may  be  converted  to  epistemological  realism  or 
idealism  from  without,  but  a  man  is  bom  to  his  pessimism  or 
optimism.  It  is  our  task  and  our  right,  as  Simmel  sa)rs,  to  assume 
the  feeling-attitude  of  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche,  to  keep  our 
minds  open  to  the  influence  of  both  poles,  and  to  allow  them  to 
oscillate  between  the  heights  of  triumph  and  the  depths  of  despair* 
Especially  important  for  estimating  the  contemporary  attitude  of 
mind  is  the  way  in  which  Nietzsche  is  adjudged.  Simmel  insists 
that  the  creator  of  Zarathustra  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
moral  subjectivists,  the  anarchistic  sceptics,  nor  with  Max  Stimer 
and  the  Sophists.  On  the  other  hand,  Simmel  emphasizes  the 
relations  of  Nietzsche's  philosophy,  relations  that  were  not  clear 

>  Ldpzig,  Dnncker  und  Humblot,  1906. 
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to  Nietzsche  himself,  especially  the  relation  to  the  Kantian  philos- 
ophy of  his  notion  of  eternal  recurrence.  This  view  of  the 
connection  between  Nietzsche's  views  and  antecedent  theories 
bids  fair  to  maintain  itself.  It  constitutes  a  new  step  toward  the 
organic  unification  of  our  intellectual  civilization.  The  attempt 
to  bring  Kant  and  Nietzsche  closer  together,  to  reduce  them  to 
the  expression  of  a  single  formula  without  destroying  the  individ- 
uality of  their  doctrines,  is  really  sublime.  In  spite  of  the  differ- 
ences between  these  two  philosophers  which  Simmel  concedes, 
still  the  tendency  of  his  book  is  towards  this  goal  of  unification. 
For  Nietzsche's  guiding  ideal,  according  to  Sinmiel,  is  the  ideal 
of  superiority^  therefore  not  so  much  the  will  for  power  as  the 
will  for  value.  In  this  respect  Nietzsche  approximates  the 
Kantian  ideal  of  free  moral  personality,  and  all  the  nearer  when 
we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  differences  are  explicable 
in  part  by  the  confusions  of  Nietzsche,  as,  e.  g.^  by  his  confusion 
of  mental  and  social  aristocracy.  This  may  not,  indeed,  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  vulgar  adherents  of  Nietzsche,  who  are  simply 
intoxicated  by  the  suggestive  power  of  confusions  of  this  sort. 
The  real  exponents  of  intellectual  culture  can  only  wish  that  a 
philosophical  event  like  Nietzsche's  system  might  not  be  swallowed 
up  in  mere  sensations,  but  might  leave  behind  it  deeper  and  more 
permanent  traces  of  its  efficacy.  And  if  we  regard  Nietzsche  not 
as  an  irreconcilable  opponent  of  the  proclaimer  of  the  categorical 
imperative,  but  rather  as  a  natural  supplement  to  Kant,  then  the 
continuity  of  German  philosophy  is  exhibited  on  a  splendid 
scale,  and  we  may  hope  that  on  this  broad  foundation  new  struc- 
tures of  permanent  value  will  be  erected. 

There  is,  however,  a  factor  which  causes  Nietzsche's  creation 
to  sink  somewhat  into  the  background,  a  factor  which  at  the  start 
was  favorable  to  its  advance.  That  is  the  neo-romantic  trend  of 
the  age.  Doubtless  there  is  no  lack  of  connecting  points  between 
Nietzsche  and  romanticism,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  evident 
to  permit  the  two  movements  to  run  continuously  parallel 
courses.  Also,  in  many  ways  Nietzsche  is  anti-romantic  His 
religious  scepticism,  especially,  brings  him  into  conflict  with  the 
romantic  group  of  ideas.     The  renascence  of  religious  interests  is 
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almost  the  chief  factor  in  the  romantic  movement.  It  expresses 
itself  as  a  preference  for  the  speculative^  theoretical,  gnostic  ideas 
of  the  Post-Kantian  philosophers,  of  the  mediaeval  German  mys- 
tics.^ To  this  religious  factor  one  must  add  aesthetic  and  literary 
factors.  Realism  and  naturalism  pushed  to  extremes  have  caused 
a  reaction,  which  has  shown  itself  in  a  vague,  misty  s}rmbolism. 
The  reactionaries  have  gone  in  search  of  inner  rather  than  outer 
reality,  and  so  a  way  has  been  prepared  for  the  renewed  study  of 
the  romanticists,  who  were  the  first  to  open  up  the  night  side  of 
the  soul  for  philosophy  and  to  introduce  it  into  art.  The  im- 
pression which  a  glorifier  of  the  Unconscious,  like  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  made  in  Germany,  prepared  the  way  for  the  enthu- 
siastic admiration  now  enjoyed  by  Novalis.  Indisputable  is  the 
charm  of  romanticism,  in  which  art  and  philosophy  interpenetrate 
one  another  and  aim  to  form  a  harmonious  whole ;  so,  too,  the 
neo-romantidsts  seek  for  a  passage  from  aesthetic  to  philosophical 
feeling.  Schelling,  the  classical  philosopher  of  the  romantic 
period,  triumphs  along  with  Novalis.  While  we  found  the 
influence  of  Schelling  less  marked  on  the  exact,  epistemological 
side  of  philosophy,  and  discovered  its  clearest  traces  really  in 
Hartmann's  system,  he  undoubtedly  surpasses  both  Fichte  and 
Hegel  in  his  influence  amongst  the  neo-romanddsts.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  unconsdous  for  the  structure  of  consdousness,  its 
creative  power,  the  deeper  unity  of  nature  and  spirit,  are  factors 
that  ally  themselves  more  closely  with  popular  feeling  than  does 
the  dialectic  of  concepts.  The  neo-romantic  movement  has  gone 
forth  under  Schelling's  banner,  a  movement  that  recognizes  no 
ecclesiastical  dogmas,  yet  is  disposed  to  promote  the  cause  of  the 
religious  consciousness.  It  is  not  opposed  to  clear,  logical 
knowledge,  but  believes  it  can  secure  a  firmer,  more  unmediate 
relation  with  the  universe  through  mystic  feeling.  For  a  move- 
ment such  as  this,  Schelling,  the  philosopher  of  art,  the  artist 
amongst  philosophers,  the  dithyrambic  poet  of  concepts,  and  the 
m}rstic  of  dialectic,  was  predestined  to  be  the  leader. 
The  external  focus  of  the  neo-romantic  activity  in  Germany  t9 

1  In  this  connacdon  one  most  mention  Karl  Engen  Schmitt's  Die  Gtum^  the 
aecpnd  Tolnme  of  which  has  jvst  appeared. 
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the  publishing  house  of  Eugen  Diederichs  in  Jena,  which  in  this 
connection  has  just  issued  an  instructive  bulletin  entitled  Der 
Kultur  der  SeeU.  It  covers  the  work  of  the  firm  from  the  year 
cS  its  establishment  in  Florence  (1896)  to  1906.  The  publica- 
tions are  classified  in  terms  of  subject  and  view-point,  and  the 
classification  shows  a  predominant  neo-romantic  character.  This 
is  seen  in  such  sub-divisions  as  "  Culture  of  the  Soul/'  "  life 
with  Nature/'  "Folk-life/'  "  Philosophico-religious  Culture/' 
"  Belles-lettres/'  "  The  Older  Philosophy  and  Mysticism/'  "  Ger- 
man Idealism/'  The  large  number  of  publications  in  these 
several  fields,  written  in  part  by  distinguished  authors,  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  astonishing  proportions  which  neo-romantidsm  has 
assumed  in  contemporary  German  thought  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  comprehensive  formula  to  express  its  significance. 
One  would  have  to  define  not  only  neo-romantidsm  but  also 
romanticism,  and  this  has  never  been  successfully  done.  Cer- 
tain unquestionable  characteristics  can  be  pointed  out,  and  these 
are  in  part  noted  in  Diederichs's  bulletin  as  the  universal  marks  of 
jieo-romantidsm :  a  pronounced  pantheistic  tendency,  the  con- 
viction that  matter  and  spirit  are  manifestations  of  a  single 
force,  belief  in  the  organic  unity  of  human  personality  and  the 
universe,  belief  also  in  the  marvelous  power  of  the  human  soul 
to  transcend  the  barriers  of  individuality  and  to  penetrate  into  the 
infinite,  and  the  disposition  to  regard  limitless  nature  and  reality 
itself  as  personal.  The  firm  has  performed  a  useful  service  in  the 
publication  of  the  works  of  early  and  recent  mystics.  Amongst 
these,  the  writings  and  sermons  of  Meister  Eckhart  occupy  the 
chief  place.  It  is  also  intended  to  publish  Ru)rsbrock,  Suso, 
Valentin  Wdgel,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Baader,  and  Gorres.  Fur- 
ther, a  series  of  theoretical  investigations  of  romanticism  and  neo- 
romanticism  has  been  published  by  Diederichs,  works  for  the 
most  part  of  metaphysical  and  mystical  tendency. 

Deserving  of  mention  here  is  the  Philosophie  der  Roman&k  by 
Erwin  Kircher,  published  posthumously  under  the  editorship  of 
Heinrich  Simon  and  Margarete  Susman.  The  book  attempts  to 
expound  the  most  important  factors  of  the  romantic  philosc^hy, 
and  treats  with  espedal  attention  and  regard  the  system  of  Schd- 
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ling.  Also  Leopold  Ziegler,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned 
as  an  adherent  of  Hartmann's  philosophy  of  the  unconscious,  is 
closely  allied  with  neo-romantidsm.  His  neo-romantic  leanings 
are  clearly  seen  in  his  latest  work,  Der  modeme  RaHanalismus 
und  der  Eros.  By  philosophical  Eros  he  means  a  specifically 
romantic  impulse,  the  impulse  to  metaph)rsical,  intellectual  theory, 
the  history  of  which  he  sketches  from  Plato  down  through  the 
whole  of  occidental  speculation.  He  discusses  exhaustively  the 
philosophers  of  identity,  especially  Hegel.  He  disting^uishes 
himself  from  the  Neo-Fichteans  and  Neo-Hegelians  by  the  same 
two  tendencies  by  which  he  distinguishes  them  from  Hartmann. 
He  sees  in  the  postulate  of  a  metaphysical  substance  the  founda- 
tion of  his  system.  He  abandons,  however,  the  methods  of  dia- 
lectic and  deduction,  in  the  place  of  which  he  sets  the  method  of 
transcendent  induction.  That  is,  philosophy  should  derive  from 
experience  conclusions  as  to  its  metaph)rsical  presuppositions. 
With  this  is  bound  up  the  further  consequence  that  philosophy  has 
no  absolute,  eternal  truths  to  offer,  but  can  furnish  only  an 
approximate  solution  of  the  riddle  of  reality.  In  spite  of  this 
deviation  from  the  philosophers  of  identity,  who  fancied  they  had 
solved  the  world-problem  without  a  surd,  the  philosophy  of  the 
Unconscious  and  especially  the  views  of  Leopold  Ziegler  are 
very  closely  related  to  neo-romantiscism.  Belief  in  a  mystic 
power  of  the  human  soul,  whereby  it  is  able,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  assimilate  and  copy  the  whole  content  of  the  universe,  and  is 
able,  on  the  other  hand,  to  generate  out  of  itself  the  world's  con- 
tent,— this  is  the  common  belief  and  ideal  that  pervades  the 
entire  group  of  romantic  theories. 

In  conjunction  with  the  above,  we  should  mention  the  work 
of  Heinrich  Simon,  which  attempts  to  bring  the  views  of  Novalis 
into  the  light  of  modem  epistemology.'  The  author,  who  shows 
the  influence  of  Rickert,  proceeds  in  the  most  systematic  way 
and  follows  up  every  clue  that  leads  from  Kantian  Criticism  into 
the  camp  of  speculation,  metaphysics,  and  epistemology. 

Theodor  Lessing,  in  his  book,  Schopenhauer^  Wagner^  Nietzsche^ 
an  introduction  to  contemporary  philosophy,  is  to  be  classified 

^Der  magistki  Idimlismut,    Winter,  Heidelberg,  1906. 
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amongst  the  neo-romanticists,  although  less  because  of  the  man- 
ner of  treatment  than  because  of  the  range  of  problems  discussed. 
The  reader  who  expects  to  find  here  exact  philosophical  elucida- 
tion will  be  disappointed.  It  contains  brilliant  psychological 
observations,  subtle  analyses,  which  to  some  extent  are  philo- 
sophically empty.  The  selection  of  representatives  of  modem 
thought  is  interesting,  especially  in  reference  to  Richard  Wagner. 
One  must  bear  in  mind  that  Wagner  is  the  ideal  center  of  neo- 
romanticism.  And  this  is  quite  intelligible,  for  as  thinker  and 
artist  Wagner  stands  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  two 
periods ;  he  closes  the  period  of  classicism  and  romanticism,  and 
he  prepares  the  way  by  his  technic  and  style  for  the  modem 
period. 

It  is  difficult  to  pass  judgment  on  the  permanent  value  of  neo- 
romanticism ;  for  we  are  standing  too  deep  in  the  current  itself 
to  be  able  to  determine  its  direction  and  goal.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  has  produced  much  that  is  fantastical  and  absurd. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  it  has 
immensely  widened  the  range  of  problems,  enriched  philosophi- 
cal possibilities,  and  above  all,  as  opposed  to  a  leveling  naturalism, 
it  has  laid  stress  on  the  diflferentiating  power  of  the  human  soul 
on  the  ideal  claims  of  virtue,  and  has  preserved  our  continuity 
with  the  great  past  of  classical  philosophy. 

It  is  gratifying  that  along  with  the  neo-romantic  movement, 
Goethe's  view  of  life  begins  to  stir  the  minds  of  men  in  increased 
measure.  Its  wonderful  harmony,  the  way  in  which  it  inter- 
weaves and  reconciles  abstraction  and  intuition,  idea  and  exper- 
ience, reason  and  sensibility,  mysticism  and  rationalism,  secure 
for  it  a  counterpoise  against  biased  extremes,  against  unbridled 
fancy.  The  part  played  by  Goethe  both  in  the  art  and  philos- 
ophy of  the  present  is  described  in  Simmel's  recent  work,  Kant 
und  Goethe}  One  can  see  in  the  title  reference  to  a  synthesis 
Hnportant  for  culture,  the  conjunction  of  the  two  greatest  intel- 
lectual heroes  of  our  modem  age.  Simmel  is  first  of  all  con- 
cerned with  pointing  out,  amidst  apparent  agreement,  the  difTeren- 

>  Ib  a  ooUectioo  called  Du  KuUur^  edited  bj  Gurlitt  and  published  by  Bard  and 
Mafqnaid,  Berlin,  1906. 
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tial  element  in  the  temperaments  and  intellectual  organization  of 
the  two  men.  And  here  Simmel  maintains  his  reputation  as  a 
master  of  anal)rsis.  As  he  had  done  a  few  years  ago  in  his  book 
on  Kant,  so  here  he  shows  how  Kant  looked  for  the  point  of  con- 
tact between  subject  and  object  as  falling  somewhere  outside  of 
perceptual  reality,  while  Goethe  discovers  it  in  nature  itself.  Kanf  s 
essential  gift  was  in  analysis  and  definition,  while  Goethe's  genius 
manifested  itself  in  unification  and  synthesis.  Kant  saw  the  es- 
sence of  the  world  in  the  moral  law,  that  places  an  immeasurable 
gulf  between  the  ideal  and  the  real,  while  Goethe  looked  upon 
morality  as  well  as  knowledge,  religion,  and  art  merely  as  an 
emanation  of  cosmic  force.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  differences^ 
the  common  element  remains  :  belief  in  the  metaphysical  value 
of  the  world  and  the  demand  that  the  value  be  realized  in  earthly 
existence.  Under  the  banner  of  these  two,  Kant  and  Goethe, 
German  culture  will  conquer. 

It  is  difficult  to  sift  and  evaluate  contemporary  philosophical 
movements.  The  difficulty  is  greater  when  one  attempts  to 
prophesy  their  future,  and  yet  we  can  hardly  think  of  the  one 
without  the  other.  In  testing  contemporary  philosophy  in  terms 
of  its  truth  or  error,  one  surve)rs  to  a  certain  extent  the  conse- 
quences that  will  arise  from  truth  or  error  for  future  activity. 
We  have  observed  that  philosophy  now  tends  toward  a  return  to 
Post-Kantian  idealism.  In  such  a  return  we  ar^  confronted  with 
the  disastrous  possibility  of  reaction,  of  an  uncritical  historidsm, 
dominated  by  a  purely  antiquarian  bias,  holding  on  to  the  past 
merely  for  the  past* s  sake.  But  we  shall  hope  that  current 
German  philosophy  will  not  fall  into  this  extreme,  that  it  will 
take  from  Fichte  and  Hegel  only  the  elements  of  permanent 
value.  By  this  is  meant  chiefly  the  transcendental  idea,  which 
was  wrought  out  by  those  thinkers  with  less  confusion  through 
psychologism  than  was  true  of  Kant. 

We  may  claim  as  permanent  results  of  contemporary  philosophy 
the  delimitation  of  transcendentalism  from  psychologism,  the 
ideal  from  the  real,  norm  from  nature,  value  from  reality.  Fur- 
ther, we  may  note  an  advance  in  the  fact  that  the  psychological 
form  in  which  logical  laws  appear  has  again  been  subjected  to 
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examination,  that  the  phenomenology  of  logic  is  being  studied, 
without  forgetting  that  the  latter  is  not  for  that  reason  dependent 
on  the  former.  This  advance,  although  not  always  clear,  finds 
expression  in  the  revival  of  Fries^s  philosophy.  A  great  practi- 
cal rather  than  theoretical  advance  is  marked  by  the  attempt  to 
transform  philosophy  into  culture,  to  make  for  it  a  broad  foun- 
dation amongst  the  people.  And  here  there  is  need  of  the  pilot's 
art  to  steer  clear  of  the  two  dangerous  possibilities  of  populariza- 
tion, —  boundless  mysticism  and  shallowness.  The  former  shows 
itself  especially  in  the  growth  of  occultism,  for  which  we  have 
ample  evidence  in  the  publication  of  periodicals  and  books.  The 
reUgious  feeling  that  reveals  itself  in  the  neo-romantic  movement 
will  not,  it  is  hoped,  lend  support  either  to  caprice  or  to  dogma- 
tism, but,  remaining  in  its  legitimate  sphere,  will  translate  into  the 
language  of  feeling  the  ineflfable  in  the  human  soul  and  the  uni- 
verse. Besides,  philosophy  has  the  task  of  investigating  the 
problems  of  religion  logically  and  epistemologically,  and  there  are 
many  evidences  that  such  efforts  are  under  way.  Here  opens  a 
new  path  to  metaphysics,  which,  after  long  neglect,  will  doubt- 
less be  eagerly  discussed  again.  For  this  the  influence  of  Kant 
and  Goethe  is  guarantee,  both  of  whom,  in  spite  of  their  intellec- 
tual interest  being  focussed  on  reality  and  experience,  everywhere 
point  to  transcendental  values  and  ideals. 

Oscar  Ewald. 
Vienna. 


PURE  EXPERIENCE  AND   REALITY. 

IN  this  scientific  age  no  philosopher  feels  comfortable,  if  he  finds 
that  his  doctrines  bring  him  into  conflict  with  scientific  facts. 
Scientific  theories  at  variance  with  his  own  philosophical  theories 
he  can  venture  to  criticise  and  reject,  but  facts  made  out  by  sci- 
ence he  prefers  not  to  deny.  As  Professor  Dewey  says :  "  One 
is  entitled  to  enter  a  caveat  against  any  attempt  to  impose  sdence^ 
whether  physical  or  psychological,  as  philosophy.  .  .  .  Yet  most 
empiricists  would  hardly  be  willing  to  adopt  any  philosophic 
position  of  which  it  could  be  clearly  shown  that  it  depends  upon 
ignoring,  denying  or  perverting  scientific  results."  * 

Now  the  philosophy  of  pure  e3q)erience  which  has  recently 
been  developed  by  Professors  James  and  Dewey  has  been  sus- 
pected by  many  of  involving  just  such  a  denial  of  '  scientific 
results.'  If  the  reality  of  anything  is  the  reality  it  has  as  expe- 
rienced and  only  when  experienced,  then  it  would  seem  that  the 
sciences  which  deal  with  objects  purporting  to  have  existed  be- 
fore any  verifiable  experience  do  not  have  to  do  with  reality  ;  yet 
these  very  sciences  claim  to  prove  as  scientific  fact  the  real  exis- 
tence of  objects  prior  to  zoic  periods.  Hence  the  philosophers 
of  pure  experience  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  set  themselves 
at  rights  in  this  matter. 

Professor  James  has  recently  so  defined  his  position  that  it 
ceases  to  have  any  anti-realistic  suggestions  which  might  bring 
him  into  contradiction  with  the  sciences  of  geology  and  astronomy. 
In  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Pitkin,  as  to  whether 
his  theory  precludes  the  possibility  of  something  not  experienced, 
Professor  James  says:  "Assuredly  not  .  .  .  how  could  it? 
Yet  in  my  opinion  we  should  be  wise  not  to  consider  any  thing  or 
action  of  that  nature,  and  to  restrict  our  universe  of  philosophic 
discourse  to  what  is  experienced  or^  at  leasts  experiencabUy^ 
What  kind  of  reality  the  experienceable  has  when  it  is  not  ex- 

^  Journal  of  Philosophy^  Psychology^  and  Scient^c  Methods^  Vol.  Ill,  p.  253. 
Hereafter  this  journal  will  be  referred  to  simply  vk  Journal. 

*  Journal^  Vol.  IV,  p.  106.    The  italics  in  the  last  four  words  are  mine. 
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perienced,  Professor  James  docs  not  tell  us,  at  least  in  his  recent 
writings.  In  his  Psychology  there  was  no  attempt  to  abbreviate 
such  reality  and  write  it  down  to  a  tentative  programme,  waiting 
for  the  signature  and  seal  of  experience  to  put  it  into  execution. 
Likewise  there  is  nothing  in  the  address  on  the  pragmatic  method, 
delivered  before  the  Philosophical  Union  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, which  should  commit  him,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  to  deny- 
ing the  full  and  genuine  reality  of  the  things  which,  though  not 
experienced,  make  a  tremendous  difference  in  what  we  do  experi- 
ence and  shall  continue  to  experience.  In  default,  therefore,  of 
any  express  avowal  by  Professor  James  of  adherence  to  the 
notion  that  unexperienced  but  experienceable  reality  is  incom- 
plete reality,  one  may  assume,  provisionally  at  least,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  his  experientialism  to  which  a  scientist  may  reasonably 
object  on  the  score  that  it  deprives  him  of  the  very  objects  of  his 
investigation.  Whether  Professor  James's  philosophy  remains 
pure  experientialism  when  it  is  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  sen- 
tences just  quoted,  is  another  question  which  does  not  concern  us 
here. 

Professor  Dewey  has  taken  another  course.  He  has  tried  to  put 
himself  at  one  with  science  by  admitting  something  "  non-cofUem- 
poraneously  experienced.**  *  But  he  also  maintains  his  pure  experi- 
entialism by  qualifying  this  admission :  the  pre-experiential 
something  is  not  to  be  considered  completely  real.  The  readers 
of  Professor  Dewe/s  Studies  in  LogiceU  Theory  must  have  been 
prepared  for  such  a  statement  from  him.  In  that  work  he  insisted 
that  the  object  of  thought,  when  it  has  emerged  from  the  experi- 
ence of  stress  and  strain  and  appears  in  a  subsequent  tranquil 
experience  as  the  result  of  pragmatic  adjustment,  must  not  be 
read  back  anachronistically  into  the  time  preceding  the  adjust- 
ment. The  reader  was  therefore  left  to  infer  that  no  truth  made 
out  by  intellectual  labor  is  to  be  held  valid  of  anything  real  that 
may  have  existed  before  that  labor  was  ended.     This  inference  is 

^Joumal^  Vol.  Ill,  p.  254;  italics  mine.  The  qooUtions  from  Plrofessor  Dewey 
in  what  follows  are  all  from  his  article  on  <<  Reality  as  Experience  "  in  Volume  III 
of  Htkt  Journal,  pp.  253-257,  except  where  otherwise  designated ;  and  as  the  article 
is  short  and  the  passages  and  phrases  quoted  are  easily  found  in  it,  I  shall  not  page  the 
references. 
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now  for  the  first  time  explicitly  confirmed  by  Professor  Dewey 
in  the  article  just  referred  to.  This  article  has  therefore  the  im- 
portance of  a  definitive  statement  of  his  attitude  towards  facts 
dealt  with  in  some  fundamental  sciences.  We  have  here  a  touch- 
stone of  the  scientific  character  of  his  experiential  philosophy. 
If  his  philosophy  cannot  stand  at  this  point  the  test  of  comparison 
with  the  results  of  science,  then  that  philosophy  is  anti-scientific; 
and  the  pure  experientialist  of  Professor  Dewey's  type  stands  at 
the  parting^  of  the  ways.  Either  he  must  take  leave  of  science, 
or  he  must  surrender  his  peculiar  views  and  the  logic  which  issues 
in  these  views.  We  need  not  here  decide  which  course  anyone 
would  reasonably  choose  with  these  alternatives  before  him. 
We  must  first  see  whether  these  are  exclusive  and  exhaustive 
alternatives.  Professor  Dewey  himself  evidently  appreciates  the 
crisis  which  his  system  here  faces.  The  article  in  question  is  a 
resolute  attempt  to  avert  the  crisis.  Let  us  see  whether  it 
succeeds. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Professor  Dewey  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  something  prior  to  experience,  —  something  "  non-con- 
temporaneously  experienced."  This  something,  however,  though 
it  is  called  an  '^  earlier  reality,"  is  not  to  be  set  over  against  the 
''  later  experience  "  of  it,  as  one  complete  reality  against  another. 
"  It  is  only  the  earlier  portion,  historically  speaking,  of  what  later 
is  experience.  So  viewed,  the  question  of  reality  versus  experi- 
ence turns  out  to  be  only  the  question  of  an  earlier  version  of 
reality  against  a  later  version,  —  or,  if  the  term  *  version '  be  ob- 
jected to,  then,  of  an  earlier  rendering  or  expression  or  state  of 
reality  compared  with  its  own  later  condition.  We  can  not,  how- 
ever, say  an  earlier  reality  versus  a  later  reality,  because  this 
denies  the  salient  point  of  transition  towards.  Continual-transfor- 
mation-in-the-direction-of-this  is  the  fact  which  excludes  on 
the  basis  of  science  (to  which  we  have  agreed  to  appeal)  any 
chopping  ofT  of  the  non-contemporaneously  experienced  earlier 
reality  from  later  experience.  So  viewed,  the  question  for  phi- 
losophy reduces  itself  to  this :  What  is  the  better  index,  for  phi- 
losophy, of  reality :  its  earlier  or  its  later  form  ?  " 

In  the  earlier  form  '^  something  essential  to  reality  is  still 
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omitted/'  and  thus  the  'earlier  reality'  was  not  really  and 
entirely  real. 

(« Winting  is — what? 

Sammer  redondaiit, 

Bloeness  abnndmnt, 

—Where  is  the  blot? 
Beamy  the  worid»  yet  a  blank  all  the  same» 
—  Framework  which  waits  for  a  picture  to  frame : 
What  of  the  leafiige»  what  of  the  flower? 
Roses  embowering  with  nanght  they  embower  I 
Come  then,  complete  inoompletion,  O  comer, 
Fknt  through  the  blaeness,  perfect  the  sammer  I 

Breathe  bat  one  breath 

Rose-beaaty  above. 

And  all  that  was  death 

Grows  life,  grows  love. 

Grows  love!" 

The  '  comer '  fulfils  the  promise  and  potency  of  the  past,  immers- 
ing the  knowledge-object,  which  before  was  only  reality  in  the  mak- 
ing, ''in  an  inclusive,  vital,  direct  experience,"  and  lo !  reality  is 
made,  pe«/cct  and  entire,  wanting  nothing.  But  it  does  not  re- 
main made  for  good  and  all.  It  has  a  way  of  slipping  back  into 
its  inchoate  state  every  time  it  ceases  to  be  experienced,  every 
time  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  bath.  Reality  is  invulnerable  to 
philosophical  attack  only  so  long  as  the  waters  of  experience 
flow  over  it.  But  this  gives  no  serious  trouble,  for  it  can  be 
dipped  again  and  again.  The  charm,  though  momentarily  lost^ 
can  be  regained.  Reality  is  always  at  hand,  a  portable  bath  for 
any  one  who  needs  it  in  his  pragmatic  business :  a  need  is  pos- 
sible only  in  experience,  and  experience  is  itself  the  magic  water. 
"  Every  experience  thus  holds  in  suspense  within  itself  knowledge 
with  its  entire  object-world,  however  big  or  little.  And  the  ex- 
perience here  referred  to  is  any  experience  in  which  cog^tion 
enters.  It  is  not  some  ideal,  or  absolute,  or  exhaustive  experi- 
ence." Every  pre-experiential  creature  is  by  experience  deliv- 
ered from  the  bondage  of  incompleteness  into  glorious  reality. 
The  vision  beatific  culminates  and  reifies  the  '  qualitative-transfor- 
mation-to  wards/ 

We  have  in  this  theory  a  daring  de-realization  of  the  pre- 
experiential  past  What  is  the  justification  for  it  ?  We  are  told 
that  the  justification  is  found  in  the  fact  that  all  the  objects  of 
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which  astronomy  and  geology  treat  are  objects  far  the  scientific 
experience.  When  the  scientist  predicates  reality  of  them  apart 
from  his  experience  of  them,  he  ignores  the  fact  that  he  is  neces- 
sary to  make  this  predication  and  therefore  to  realize  them.  This 
realization  of  them  in  his  scientific  judgment  abates  the  perfection 
of  the  reality  they  had  before  they  were  ever  experienced.  For 
to  realize  means  to  make  real,  and  when  the  scientist  realizes 
the  existence  of  long  bygone  things,  he  makes  that  existence  real. 
If  he  ntakes  that  existence  real,  it  could  not  have  been  real  before ; 
for  what  already  is,  why  doth  a  man  yet  make  ?  Recognize  that 
the  transformation  of  pre-experiential  qualities  towards  experience 
''  is  reah'zed  in  present  experience,  and  the  contradiction  vanishes. 
Since  the  qualitative  transformation  was  towards  experience,  where 
else  should  its  nature  be  realized  save  in  experience  —  and  in  the 
very  experience  in  which  fJ,  the  knowledge  object,  is  present  ? 
.  .  •  What  is  omitted  from  reality  in  the  0  is  always  restored  in 
the  experience  in  which  0  is  present.  The  0  is  thus  really  taken 
as  what  it  is  —  a  condition  of  reality  as  experience." 

In  other  words,  the  world  of  knowledge  is  from  start  to  finish 
a  performance  going  on  before  the  eyes  of  virginal  experience. 
Even  though  she  cannot  bar  from  the  boards  certain  really  ob- 
jective facts,  they  are  not  objectionable,  for  they  appear  com- 
pletely clad  in  robes  she  has  provided.  What  they  might  have 
been  before  they  were  thus  clothed  upon  she  can  never  see. 
Should,  perchance,  visions  of  the  dressing-room  flit  before  her 
maiden  fancy,  she  merely  thinks  of  the  occupants  as  undergo- 
ing continual-transformation-in-the-direction-of  investiture.  They 
could  never  be  real  for  her,  because  they  become  real  only  when 
they  appear  garbed  before  the  foot-lights. 

Everything  that  experience  touches  is  thereby  made  clean  for 
the  grace  of  her  favor  and  made  whole  in  the  entirety  of  her 
embrace.  Without  such  cleansing  and  such  integration  nothing 
can  enter  into  her  presence.  The  object  as  it  existed  before  it 
was  experienced,  was  not  reality,  but  only  a  condition  of  reality, 
and  the  condition  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  reality.  Only  when 
the  condition  is  supplemented  by  an  experience  which  realizes  the 
object  does  the  object  become  real. 
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It  is  a  great  pity  that,  before  writing  of  the  realizing  power  of 
experience,  Professor  Dewey  had  not  made  as  exhaustive  a  study 
in  some  dictionary  of  the  word  '  realize '  as  he  has  made  of  the 
words  '  idea '  and  '  consciousness.'  For  any  even  fairly  complete 
dictionary  would  have  shown  him  that  *  realize '  means  at  least 
two  things:  (i)  'make  real/  and  (2)  'recognize  or  think  of  as 
real.'  To  argue  that,  because  the  nature  of  the  object  is  '  realized ' 
only  in  experience,  it  could  not  have  been  completely  real  before 
the  experience,  looks  suspiciously  like  a  play  upon  words.  A 
pun  can  hardly  be  a  ''  scientific  fact  on  which  are  wrecked  all 
strictly  objectivistic  realisms." 

The  result  will  not  be  substantially  different  if  we  regard  the 
emphasis  which  Professor  Dewey  lays  on  the  word  '  realize '  in 
his  article  as  merely  the  emplo}rment  of  the  convenient  word  to 
enforce  a  view  obtained  otherwise,  and  not  as  an  attempt  to  rear 
a  pretentious  philosophic  structure  on  such  a  logical  study  of 
language.  The  foundation  of  his  system  is  laid  on  the  fact  that, 
before  any  object  can  be  posited  as  real,  there  must  be  some 
(cognitive?)  experience  in  which  the  object  is  thus  posited.  Ex- 
perience as  the  presupposition  of  scientific  objects,  it  is  asserted, 
is  ignored  in  the  physical  sciences,  which  deal  with  objects  and 
abstract  from  the  experience  for  which  such  objects  exist  as  real. 
"  The  reason  the  scientist  can  suppress  in  his  statement  of  the 
reality  &ctors  which  the  reality  possesses,"  more  specifically  the 
factor  of  being  experienced,  "is  just  because  (i)  he  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  total  reality,  but  in  such  phases  of  it  as  serve  as 
trustworthy  indications  of  imports  and  projects,  and  because  (2) 
the  elements  suppressed  are  not  totally  suppressed,  but  are  right 
there  in  his  experience :  in  its  extra-scientific  features.  In  other 
words,  the  scientist  can  ignore  some  part  of  the  maris  experience 
just  because  that  part  is  so  irremediably  there  in  experience." 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have  here  a  very  important  truth 
which  realism  may  ignore  to  its  ultimate  philosophic  undoing. 
But  we  have  the  truth  stated  in  a  way  that  leads  to  confusion, 
and -it  is  on  this  confusion  that  Professor  Dewey  builds  that  part 
of  his  philosophy  which  is  anti-realistic.  By  avoiding  the  con- 
fusion and  yet  by  recognizing  the  truth  which  Professor  Dewey 
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expresses, — only  to  impress  it  wrongfully  into  the  service  of  a 
false  experientialism, — the  realist  can  round  ofT  his  realism  with 
an  idealism.  He  would  thus  ge^  an  ontological  realism  and  an 
epistemological  idealism.  Of  course,  this  result  would  be  an 
abomination  to  any  one  who  abhors  the  very  word  epistemology, 
and  who  has  brought  himself  to  believe  that  '' knowing  the 
external  world  through  ideas  which  are  merely  within  us  is " 
''  an  inherent  self-contradiction."  ^ 

The  confusion  to  which  I  refer  is  that  between  the  intellectual 
cognition  of  a  &ct,  as  a  present  experience,  and  a  fact  cognized 
as  a  reality  temporally  prior  to  the  experience  which  cognizes 
it  The  former  is  '  pure  experience/  in  Professor  Dewe/s  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  All  the  mediations  by  which  such  a  cognition 
has  been  attained  have  also  been  purely  experienced  as  processes 
of  tension  and  inner  distraction,  terminating  in  purely  experienced 
redintegration  of  contents  :  in  pure  experience  of  rest  after  toil, 
port  after  stormy  seas.  Nothing  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
knowledge  and  acquire  citizenship  in  the  scientific  domain,  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  thereunto,  without 
having  taken  out  naturalization  papers  in  the  court  of  experience. 
Without  this  preliminary  process  even  a  star  cannot  be  domiciled 
as  a  star  and  allowed  to  stake  out  a  claim  to  a  quarter-section  in 
the  stellar  universe — of  science  ! 

This  necessity  that  something  should  first  be  experienced  in 
some  way  and  then  be  known  in  a  scientific  way,  before  that 
thing  can  be  treated  by  science,  does  not  seem  to  be  overlooked 
by  scientists  to-day.  Most  of  these  worthy  gentlemen  would 
probably  be  amused  by  the  suggestion  that  they  could  ignore 
the  knowing  part  of  their  experience  and  pay  attention  only  to 
the  known  part,  because  forsooth  the  knowing  part  is  irremedi- 
ably there  in  experience.  What  are  microscopes  and  telescopes 
and  spectroscopes,  from  the  efustemological  point  of  view,  but 
eloquent  witnesses  to  the  scrupulous  exaction  the  scientist  makes 
that  every  object  should  first  be  experienced  before  it  be  inven- 
toried in  the  scientific  catalogue  ?  What  are  the  method  of  least 
squares  and  the  allowance  for  personal  equations  but  the  recog- 

1  Stmdiis  m  Logical  Theory ,  p.  83. 
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nition  that,  whatever  may  be  the  final  scientific  statement,  that 
statement  must  take  as  its  point  of  departure  the  experience 
of  the  scientist  ?  The  scientific  statement  is  not  shot  out  of  a 
pistol:  it  is  the  fruition  of  a  developmental  process  whose  ger- 
mination and  whose  florescence  occur  in  the  atmosphere  of '  pure 
experience.'  Experience  is  the  very  life,  the  self-conscious  life, 
of  science,  and  of  such  life  the  scientist  agonisingly  exclaims : 

**  'Tis  life,  whereof  our  nerres  are  scant, 
Oh  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant ; 
More  life,  and  liiller,  that  I  want" 

And  then  he  is  told  by  a  philosopher,  who  desires  a  rapproche- 
mint  between  his  philosophy  and  science,  that ''  in  a  very  real  sense, 
the  present  experience  of  the  veriest  unenlightened  ditch-digger 
does  philosophic  justice  to  the  earlier  reality  in  a  way  which  the 
scientific  statement  does  not  and  cannot:  cannot,  that  is,  as 
formulated  knowledge "  I.  I  presume  that  the  ditch-digger  is 
dignified  with  laudatory  mention  in  disparagement  of  the  scientist 
because  the  ditch  beconus  real  in  the  digging  experience,  while 
the  fossil  does  not  If  the  geologist  could  only  dig  his  fossils 
in  while  he  is  digging  them  out,  then  his  pure  digging  experience 
would  do  philosophic  justice  to  the  reality.  Where  else  should 
the  nature  of  fossils  be  realized  save  in  experience,  —  and  in  the 
very  experience  in  which  fossils  as  knowledge-objects  are  present  ? 
This  kind  of  pure  experience,  however,  would  probably  be 
branded  by  professional  geologists  as  impure  science. 

It  is  well  enough  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  experience  of  the 
scientist  as  indispensable  to  the  scientific  validity  of  his  results. 
When  we  do,  we  get  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  an  epistemo- 
logical  idealism,  or  the  doctrine  that  there  would  be  no  scientific 
reality  were  there  no  scientists,  with  scientific  ideas  and  ideational 
experiences.  If  there  were  a  universe  of  real  things  which  did 
not  include  somewhere  or  sometime  within  it  cognitive  experience 
» of  at  least  some  part  of  it,  and  which  were  so  completely  self- 
contained  that  no  thinker  of  another  universe  could  even  guess 
its  existence,  the  reality  of  that  universe  could  not  be  scientific 
reality,  whatever  else  in  its  meaninglessness  it  might  be.  Even 
the  idlest  dream  of  such  a  universe  would  require  a  dream  ex- 
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perfence  for  which  it  could  have  a  quasi-reality.  The  reality"  we 
know  and  the  reality  we  predicate  with  any  intelligibility  or  sig- 
nificance is  reality  for  us  as  predicators.  Even  when  we  think 
of  this  kind  of  reality  as  being  possible  in  another  universe 
unradiated  by  a  single  gleam  of  intelligence  or  sense-experience^ 
we  still  are  thinking  of  it ;  we  cannot  think  ourselves  and  every- 
thing else  out  oi  such  a  universe  without  being  in  this  universe  to 
do  this  thinking  away.  No  thinker,  no  thought-object ;  no  ex- 
perience somewhere  and  somewhen,  no  meaningful  reality  any- 
where and  anytime.  This  is  the  truth  which  is  contained  in 
Professor  Dewey's  contention. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  say,  No  experience ;  no  reality,  and  it  is 
another  thing  to  say,  No  contemporaneous  experience,  no  reality. 
It  is  this  contemporaneousness  that  Professor  Dewey  surrepti- 
tiously introduces  into  the  statement  of  the  truth,  thereby  convert- 
ing it  into,  —  well,  let  us  say  a  huge  assumption.  "  Thus,  the 
knowledge-object  always  carries  along,  contemporaneously  with 
itself,  an  other,  something  to  which  it  is  relevant  and  accountable, 
and  whose  union  with  it  affords  the  condition  of  its  testing,  its  cor- 
rection and  verification.  This  union  is  intimate  and  complete. 
The  distinction  in  experience  between  the  knowledge  portion,  as 
such,  and  its  own  experienced  context,  as  non-cognitional,  is  a 
reflective,  anal3rtic  distinction  —  itself  real  in  its  experienced  con- 
tent and  function."  ^ 

By  thus  synchronizing  the  experience  and  the  reality,  the 
object  of  knowledge,  which  for  the  scientific  geologist  may  be  a 
real  object  belonging  to  the  remote  past,  becomes  so  tied  down 
to  the  present  by  the  fact  that  it  is  cognitivcly  experienced,  that 
it  loses  the  character  of  past  reality  which  it  claims  to  have  for 
scientific  knowledge.  Knowledge  of  the  past  becomes  a  self-con- 
tradictory thing.  To  use  expressions  of  Bosanquet's,  —  the 
*  time  of  judgment '  and  the  '  time  in  judgment '  get  so  badly 
mixed  that  they  must  be  reduced  to  the  same  time,  the  time  of  ^ 
judging.  Lotze's  view  that  the  ways  of  thought  and  the  ways 
of  things  are  different  is  ridiculed  out  of  court  to  make  way  for 
the  sole  alternative  '^  view  which  regards  reality  as  developing  in 

1 AU  the  italics  are  mine  except  the  last. 
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and  through  judgment."  ^  The  development  of  our  ideas  of 
reality  and  the  development  of  reality  itself  are  economically 
merged  into  one  development,  the  development  of  objects  in  our 
cognitive  experience  of  them. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  results  of  this  merger.  I  think  that  we 
shall  see  that  the  stock  of  the  holding  company  rises  at  the 
expense  of  the  manipulated  stock,  which  falls  to  zero.  In  geology 
the  scientist  deab  with  &cts  cognized  as  prior  to  his  cognizing 
experience  of  them.  Professor  Dewey  tries  to  acknowledge 
this;  he  goes  as  iar  as  his  theory  will  allow  him.  But  his 
theory  will  not  allow  him  to  regard  the  geological  (act  as  complete 
reality.  It  is  simply  reality-in-the-process-of-transformation- 
towards-experience.  This  process  of  transformation  towards 
reality  is  a  fact  "as  objectively  real  as  anything  else/'  and  is 
"  realized  in  present  experience."  Hence  "  what  is  omitted  from 
reality  "  in  the  scientist's  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  object  "  is 
always  restored  in  the  experience  in  which  "  that  fact "  is  present" 

In  dealing  with  reality-in-the-process-of-transformation-towards- 
experience,  if,  dropping  out  the  first  hyphen,  you  try  the  experi- 
ment of  the  "  chopping  oflF  of  the  non-contemporaneously  experi- 
enced earlier  reality  from  later  experience,"  you  do  violence 
to  "  the  pragmatic  variety  of  empiricism  with  its  interpretation  of 
the  place  of  reflective  knowledge,  or  thought,  in  control  of  experi- 
ence," and  you  must  remember  that  this  pragmatic  variety  of 
empiricism  "  seems  to  have  the  call "  here.  If  you  put  down 
your  axe  and  let  the  hyphen  be,  that  hyphen  will  wreck  every 
fortune  that  is  tied  up  in  "  strictly  objectivistic  realisms." 

The  real  trouble  with  this  pragmatic  variety  of  empiricism  is 
that  it  is  so  much  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  place  of  reflective  knowledge^  or  thought^  in  the  control  of 
experience,  that  it  ignores  the  right  of  the  object  to  the  place  it 
claims,  —  a  place  in  time  prior  to  the  date  of  the  experience.  It 
claims  that  place,  not  as  an  incomplete  reality,  but  as  a  genuine 
ready-made  reality,  waiting  all  these  ages  to  be  recognized  as 
such.  The  recognition  does  not,  in  the  knowing  experience, 
pretend  to  give  reality  to  what  it  recognizes  as  real,  any  more 

>  Dr.  Helen  Bndlbrd  Tbompioii,  in  Siudm  in  Logical  Theory^  p.  126. 
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than  the  registration  of  a  deed  of  conveyance  with  the  registrar 
of  deeds  makes  the  deed  real.  The  deed  is  already  real,  or  no 
registrar  regbtering  to  doomsday  can  register  reality  into  it 

The  pragmatist  of  Professor  Dewey's  type  of  empiricism  writes 
as  if  a  change  in  geological  science  involved  a  change  in  the 
.  actual  past  history  of  geological  objects.  But  I  sim  afraid  that 
he  would  find  it  hard  to  make  terms  with  the  scientific  geologist 
on  the  proposition  that  the  discovery  of  geological  development 
made  that  development  real.  The  geologist  would  be  unkind 
enough  to  say  that  discovery  is  not  invention.  The  map  of  the 
past  may  be  changed  after  the  discovery,  but  that  does  not  change 
the  real  past.  If  the  map  becomes  more  accurate  in  the  effort  of 
reflective  knowledge  to  control  present  experience,  that  is  because 
there  was  a  real  past,  now  fixed  in  its  eternal  state,  which  one 
map  can  more  truthfully  represent  than  another.  It  would  be  a 
queer  sort  of  a  past  that  should  complaisantly  adjust  itself  to 
conform  to  every  change  that  the  cartographer  felt  obliged  to 
make  in  the  effort  to  redintegrate  his  pure  experience  of  carto- 
graphical distractions. 

Or  let  us  take  the  momentous  day  when  Copernicus  first  hit 
upon  his  famous  redintegration  of  astronomical  experience  after 
Ptolemaic  tensions.  Was  the  real  earth  at  that  time  uprooted 
out  of  its  place  in  the  center  of  the  universe  and  sent  spinning  in 
an  elliptical  orbit  about  the  sun  ?  Mighty  as  was  the  thought  of 
Copernicus,  it  would  be  hard  to  suppose  that  it  could  suddenly 
impart  a  motion  of  many  miles  per  second  to  the  huge  masses  of 
the  earth  and  the  other  planets,  and  cap  the  climax  by  performing 
the  miracle  of  Joshua.  The  scientist  is  more  apt  to  suppose  that 
the  real  solar  system  at  that  moment  kept  on  in  the  equable 
course  it  had  been  pursuing  for  countless  milleniums,  and  that  it 
did  not  feel  a  single  tremor  throughout  its  whole  frame  save  in 
the  little  nervous  system  of  Copernicus  himself. 

In  all  these  pre-Copemican  aeons,  where  was  that  "other" 
which  the  ''  knowledge  object "  of  Copernicus  had  always  carried 
along  "  contemporaneously  with  itself  "  ?  Had  Copemicus's  expe- 
rience existed  continuously  through  all  pre-Copemican  times? 
Or  did  the  "  knowledge  object"  of  Copernicus  not  exist  except 
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contemporaneously  with  the  historical  Copernicus  ?  I  must  con- 
fess that  the  attempt  to  think  out  this  puzzle  in  terms  of  the 
**  pragmatic  variety  of  empiricism  with  its  interpretation  of  the 
place  of  reflective  knowledge,  or  thought,  in  control  of  expe- 
rience "  gives  me  a  pure  experience  of  tension  and  distraction^ 
"  of  particular  elements  which  are  in  strife."  The  facts  I  seem 
to  get  ^*  are  crude,  raw,  unorganized,  brute.  They  lack  relation- 
ship, that  is,  assured  place  in  the  universe :  they  are  deficient  as 
to  continuity."  ^  And  this,  I  am  told,  is  an  index  of  pragmatic 
untruth. 

But  we  are  assured  that  we  can  escape  all  this  difficulty  by 
recognizing  the  objects  prior  to  Copernicus  as  incompletely  reaL 
The  *  real '  is  a  sop  to  science,  the  '  incompletely '  is  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  truth  of  the  pragmatic  variety  of  empiricism. 
This  seems  to  be  an  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  let  us 
look  ahead  a  little  before  conmiitting  ourselves  to  this  recon- 
ciliation of  science  and  philosophy.  "The  non-contemporane- 
ously  experienced  earlier  reality"  is  not  complete  reality,  be- 
cause it  is  undergoing  '*  change-in-the-direction-of,  which  is,  to 
say  the  least,  as  objectively  real  as  anything  else."  Does  not  this 
prove  too  much  ?  The  function  of  the  solar  system  as  an  object 
of  knowledge  was  not  exhausted  in  the  experience  of  Copernicus. 
It  continues  in  the  experience  of  every  educated  man  to-day.  If 
it  be  said  that  what  is  continuously  undergoing  transformation- 
in-the-direction-of  is  not  complete,  the  solar  system  is  incomplete 
yet,  because  it  seems  to  be  undergoing  just  such  a  hyphenated 
transformation  every  day,  and  it  is  hard  to  fix  the  term  of  that 
transformation  before  Byron's  Last  Man  shall  have  found  surcease 
for  his  unshared  sorrows  in  the  grave  of  all  experience.  And  yet 
even  then  the  solar  system  cannot  be  real,  for  the  experience 
which  is  necessary  to  realize  it  is  gone.  We  thus  get  the  inter- 
esting result  that  nothing  can  be  completely  real  till  nothing  is 
left  to  be  possibly  real.  No  wonder  that  the  philosopher  whose 
view  of  complete  reality  involves  this  paradox  should  have  found 
that  the  paradox  wrecks  **  all  strictly  objectivistic  realisms."  But 
why  does  he  not  see  that  every  other  ism  shares  the  same  fate  ? 

>  Shtdia  in  L0gual  Thipry,  p.  52. 
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But  it  may  be  arg^ued  that,  although  pure  experientialism  may 
be  a  floating  mine  which  wrecks  the  whole  philosophic  navy  in 
exploding  itself,  still  any  other  philosophic  doctrine  negatives  the 
value  and  the  reality  of  thought.  The  reply  is :  Not  in  the  least, 
unless  by  reality  is  meant  the  whole  universe,  past,  present,  and 
to  come ;  and  by  value  is  meant  inclusiveness  of  such  total  reality. 
Thought  may  be  real  without  being  omtdtudo  realitatis.  It  may 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  universe,  with  its  definite  place  in  time 
and  its  definite  work  to  do.  What  its  place  is,  is  scientifically 
determined,  as  everything  is  properly  detennined  in  science,  by 
appeal  to  the  witness  of  harmonized  and  redintegrated  experience. 
Experience  assigns  to  itself  a  place  in  the  worid  of  reality,  as  pos- 
terior to  much  of  the  reality  experienced  in  scientific  ideation. 
Experience  also  recognizes  its  own  function  in  the  world,  just  as 
it  recognizes  the  function  of  other  parts  of  the  whole  of  reality. 
When  it  recognizes  itself  as  necessary  for  the  recognition  of  re- 
ality, it  recognizes  in  itself  a  unique  value ;  but  if  it  tries  to  eman- 
cipate itself  from  the  duties  of  its  sphere  and  to  usurp  the  function 
of  another  sphere,  it  makes  itself  a  laughing-stock,  much  as  the 
would-be  male  females  of  our  time  do.  Even  though  experience 
is  bone  of  the  bones  and  flesh  of  the  flesh  of  reality,  still  she  ought 
to  realize  that  there  were  some  real  ribs  whose  prior  existence 
was  necessary  to  her  making.  She  may  give  names  to  the  ani- 
mals brought  before  her,  but  if  she  arrogates  to  herself  the  power 
of  giving  reality  to  the  very  conditions  that  brought  her  into 
being,  she  is  trying  to  become  greater  than  Spinoza's  God,  who 
is  merely  causa  sui.  She  wants  to  become  catisa  caustB  sui. 
Experience  may  look  before  and  after,  but  she  may  not  translo- 
cate. She  may  embrace  the  real,  but  not  reduce  it  to  a  depen- 
dency of  herself. 

If  it  be  asked  how  the  real,  which  may  exist  prior  to  experi- 
ence, can  come  to  be  an  object  of  subsequent  experience  of  it,  un- 
less the  obsolete  doctrine  of  representative  knowledge  be  true,  I 
should  answer  that  perhaps  there  is  more  truth  in  that  doctrine 
than  many  would  be  disposed  to  acknowledge  to-day.  Let  us 
look  at  experience  as  it  actually  is,  and  see  what  are  the  &cts. 
At  present  I  am  experiencing  my  typewriter,  L  ^.,  there  is  an 
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awareness  of  it  along  with  other  things,  among  which  is  a  group 
of  contents  called  by  Professor  James  'the  empirical  Me.'  The 
awareness  comprehends  them  all,  including  many  relations  sub- 
sisting between  them  severally  and  collectively.  The  awareness 
is  not  in  any  one  of  them  but  ^them  together.  These  various 
things  do  not  exist  for  the  awareness  as  borrowing  their  reality 
from  it.  They  exist  for  it  as  just  being  there,  in  various  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  The  awareness,  as  embracing  the  color  and 
the  shape  of  the  typewriter,  is  called  seeing  it ;  as  embracing  the 
hardness  of  the  keys  is  called  touching  them.  What  is  thus  seen 
and  touched  stands  in  bold  relief  in  space  before  my  body.  Now 
let  me  close  my  eyes  and  raise  my  fingers.  There  is  a  change 
in  the  field  of  objects.  Instead  of  the  thing  in  clear  outlines, 
there  is  now  something  of  which  I  am  aware  as  similar  to  what 
was  before  my  body  a  while  ago,  but  also  as  somehow  different. 
What  I  formerly  experienced  is  not  now  present  along  with  this 
new  something,  and  by  its  presence  furnishing  one  of  the  '  relata ' 
for  the  relation  of  similarity.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  aware  only 
of  this  new  something  as  similar  and  yet  as  different.  The  thing 
it  resembles  and  does  not  entirely  resemble  is  absent  from  my 
awareness  as  a  definite  content  of  my  present  experience,  but  I 
know  that  it  was  experienced  only  a  moment  ago.  Now  I  move 
my  fingers,  still  keeping  my  eyes  closed ;  I  again  become  aware 
of  the  kind  of  hardness  I  experienced  a  moment  ago  when  I 
touched  the  keys  before.  The  present  hardness  is  much  more 
similar  to  that  previous  hardness  than  the  present  color  I  see 
with  closed  lids  is  to  the  color  viewed  with  open  eyes.  The 
keys  I  still  see  are  ghostly  white  and  black ;  the  fingers  I  see 
are  ghostly  fingers ;  but  the  hardness  I  feel  is  not  ghostly.  Now 
this  object  of  my  vision,  so  '  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought,'  is  called  a  visual  image,  corresponding  to  and  resem- 
bling the  thing  I  saw  once  and  can  again  see  if  only  I  open  my 
eyes.  The  image  is,  moreover,  not  merely  something  in  the 
field  of  vision ;  it  is  there  as  standing  for  something  else,  —  for 
what  is  called  the  real  typewriter,  which  I  can  see  and  do  touch. 
I  know  the  reality  through  this  image.  If  you  ask  me  what  is 
the  color  of  the  typewriter  frame,  I  answer,  '  Black.'     I  see  the 
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Uack  of  my  image  and  kiff^oAj  the  black  of  the  real  t]fpewiiter. 
In  this  case,  unquestionaUy,  I  know  the  reality  through  the 
ima^^  I  can  do  so  because  I  am  aware  of  the  resemUance  the 
image  has  to  the  real  typewriter,  which  I  saw  a  moment  ago 
standing  in  its  naked  reality  before  my  eyes.  If  I  were  to  doubt 
the  resemUance,  I  should  only  have  to  open  my  eyes,  and  lo ! 
the  real  thing  would  stand  revealed  as  having  just  the  color  I 
attributed  to  it,  because  I  saw  that  color  in  the  image.  That  is 
to  say,  when  my  eyes  are  closed  I  have  a  representative  visual 
image  of  the  reality  I  have  previously  seen  &ce  to  foce. 

It  is  to  benoted  that  such  representative  knowledge  differs  greatly 
from  the  representative  knowledge  of  the  school  of  Hamilton. 
Hamilton  thought  that  the  thing  we  saw  with  open  e}res  was  not 
the  real  thing ;  it  was  merely  a  replica  of  the  real  thing.  Hence 
he  believed  that  all  our  knowledge  is  representative.  According 
to  the  account  given  above,  not  all  knowledge  is  representative. 
The  knowledge  of  the  real  thing's  visual  characters  which  we  get 
when  our  eyes  are  open  is  direct  and  immediate :  it  is  intuitive. 
It  is  only  when  my  cfts  are  closed  that  I  have  to  depend  on 
representative  knowledge.  Now  as  I  can  have  both  intuitive  and 
representative  knowledge  of  reality,  and  as  I  can  be  aware  of  the 
similarity  or  dissimilarity  between  them,  I  can,  when  I  have  intu- 
itive knowledge,  test  the  correctness  of  the  representative  knowl- 
edge I  previously  had.  The  arguments,  therefore,  which  have 
been  directed  against  the  theory  of  the  representative  character 
oiall  knowledge  lose  their  force  when  turned  agamst  the  asserted 
fact  of  the  representative  character  of  a  large  part  of  our  knowl- 
edge. If  we  call  this  representative  part  of  our  knowledge 
''  knowing  the  external  world  through  ideas  which  are  merely 
within  us,"  it  is  hard  to  see  the  justification  which  Professor 
Dewey  has  for  saying  that  such  knowing  is  "an  inherent 
self-contradiction." 

The  question,  however,  may  properly  be  asked  whether  the 
image  is  "merely  within  us."  Answering  from  experience,  I 
should  say  that  it  is.  I  have  never  found  any  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  image  can  exist  apart  from  the  awareness  of  it,  and  I 
presume  that  by  "  merely  existing  within  us  "  Professor  Dewey 
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means  ''existing  only  when  there  is  an  awareness  of  what  exists/' 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  I  have  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  real  thing  I  see  continues  to  exist  when  I  no  longer  see 
it,  when  I  do  not  even  think  of  it,  and  when  so  far  as  I  know  no 
one  experiences  it  in  any  way. 

The  trouble  with  Hamilton's  school  is  that,  having  convinced 
themselves  that  some  of  our  knowledge  is  representative,  they 
allowed  themselves  to  infer  that  all  knowledge  is  representative. 
The  trouble  with  philosophers  of  Professor  Dewey's  way  of 
thinking  is  that,  having  convinced  themselves  that  some  of  our 
knowledge  is  not  representative,  and  that,  if  all  our  knowledge 
were  representative,  we  should  never  have  any  criterion  for  truth, 
they  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  our  knowledge  is 
representative.  If  people  would  only  give  up  trying  to  reduce  all 
knowledge  to  a  dull  uniformity'  of  character  and  would  describe 
£aicts  as  they  are,  we  should  have  neither  the  insoluble  problem 
of  proving  copies  authentic  when  we  can  never  get  at  the  origi- 
nals, nor  the  anti-scientific  view  that  things  are  real  only  in  experi- 
ence, and  that  real  things  change  when  our  purely  experienced 
images  of  them  change,  and  that  the  changes  of  these  images  are 
the  changes  oCthe  things. 

The  theory  above  outlined  as  to  the  partially  intuitive  and  par- 
tially representative  character  of  our  knowledge  makes  possible  a 
Cleaning  of  transsubjective  reference,  which  accords  with  the  facts 
and  does  not  involve  contradictions.  By  transsubjective  refer- 
ence, according  to  this  theory,  is  meant  reference  to  what  exists 
beyond  the  direct  object  of  awareness  when  that  object  is  merely 
subjective. 

When  I  close  my  eyes  and  remove  my  fingers  from  the  keys 
of  my  typewriter,  I  am  aware  of  images  (which  are  called  merely 
subjective,  because  they  are  supposed  to  have  no  existence  except 
,  as  they  appear  in  consciousness) ;  but  I  am  also  aware  of  a  *  refer- 
ence '  of  these  images  to  what  is  not  now  directly  present  in  con- 
sciousness, viz.,  my  t}rpewriter.  This  transsubjective  reference 
finds  its  simplest  illustration  in  memory.  The  thing  remembered 
and  the  image  present  in  consciousness  when  we  remember,  are 
of  course  not  the  same  thing.     We  cannot  literally  recall  our 
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boyhood  days^  but  we  do  have  images  which,  however,  are  not 
mere  images  and  nothing  more :  we  have  images  which  repro- 
duce with  some  verisimilitude  those  bygone  days.  Not  only  is 
there  reproduction,  there  is  also  recognition,  of  the  past  experience. 
The  images  come  to  us  in  the  character  of  representatives,  present 
ambassadors  bearing  credentials  from  a  court  which  has  long 
been  levelled  in  the  dust  of  time.  But  we  honor  the  credentials, 
and  treat  the  embassy  with  all  the  consideration  due  to  the  power 
they  represent  This  treatment  of  the  present  image  as  repre- 
sentative of  a  past  reality  is  a  transsubjective  reference.  The 
image  is  a  '  relatum '  in  relation  to  a  non-existent '  correlatum.' 
We  might  call  the  relation,  so  &r  as  the  immediate  contents  of 
experience  are  concerned,  a  one-term  relation ;  the  other  term  is 
not  present  in  the  '  pure  experience '  of  the  moment  But  its 
absence  does  not  mar  the  character  of  the  present  term  as  a 
related  term,  recognized  as  such.  There  is  pure  experience  of 
reference  to ;  and  if  the  phrase  is  to  be  completed,  the  comple- 
ment lies  beyond  the  immediate  experience.  An  image  thus 
referred  to  what  is  not  present  in  consciousness  to  complete  the 
reference,  is  what  I  should  call  an  '  idea.'  All  our  reminiscent 
knowledge  is  by  means  of  ideas. 

Now  if  we  may  know  the  past,  of  which  we  are  no  longer 
immediately  aware,  by  means  of  ideas,  why  may  we  not  know 
present  objects,  of  which  we  are  not  immediately  aware,  in  the 
same  way  ?  At  present,  for  instance,  I  have  an  image  of  my 
bed  in  another  room.  The  image  is  not  my  bed,  and  the  bed  is 
not  an  object  of  my  immediate  pure  experience,  while  I  am 
writing.  Nevertheless  the  image  refers  to  the  real  bed,  now 
existing,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  memory  refers  to  some- 
thing not  itself,  something  not  now  existing  but  having  existed 
in  the  past  The  fact  that  in  the  one  case  the  object  referred  ta 
is  past  and  in  the  other  case  exists  simultaneously  with  the  image, 
does  not  make  any  difference  in  the  transsubjective  character  of 
the  reference. 

If  it  be  asked  how  I  know  that  the  bed  is  up  in  my  room,  a 
distinct  reality  from  my  image  of  it  as  my  body  sits  here  at  my 
writinjg  table,  I  should  say  that  Hume  has  £urly  stated  the  facts 
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on  which  my  belief  in  the  distinction  rests,  although  of  course 
Hume  did  not  think  that  the  belief  was  logically  valid ;  the  belief 
was  for  him  a  mere  fiction  of  the  imagination.  But  for  him,  when 
he  was  consistent,  the  memory  image  had  no  transsubjective 
reference  either.  Whether  we  call  the  motive  which  prompts  to 
the  belief  an  instinct,  or  reason,  or  common  sense,  the  fact  is  that 
the  belief  is  in  normal  experience  present ;  and  no  argument  can 
be  given  for  its  untenableness  which  does  not  at  the  same  time 
assume  its  tenableness  and  its  correctness. 

Now,  just  as  I  have  memory  images  referred  to  realities  pre- 
viously experienced,  and  just  as  I  have  images  referring  to  present 
realities  not  immediately  experienced,  so  I  can  have  images  re- 
ferring to  past  or  future  realities  which  have  never  been  experi- 
enced. The  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  martyrdom  of  Bruno,  the 
next  Fourth  of  July,  and  my  death-bed  experience  are  all  present 
to  me  by  representative  images.  I  know  them  more  or  less 
accurately  by  means  of  ideas.  All  my  knowledge  of  the  past, 
all  my  forecast  of  the  future,  and  all  my  knowledge  of  facts  now 
existing  save  the  few  I  have  before  me  in  the  way  of  sense-per- 
ception 'inner'  and  'outer,'  are  representative.  Bosanquet, 
therefore,  does  not  seem  to  be  far  from  the  truth  when  he  says 
that  we  come  into  contact  with  reality  in  sense-perception.  Every- 
where else,  we  have  images  referring  to  reality,  ideas  of  reality, 
but  not  reality  itself. 

If  I  read  Professor  James  aright,  this  view  is  not  far  from  his, 
yet  it  differs  from  his  in  one  important  respect.  He  seems  to 
make  the  truth  of  experience  where  substitutional  images  are 
employed,  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  these  images  do  actually 
continue  uninterruptedly  into  the  experience  where  the  reality 
becomes  an  object  of  sense-perception.  I  should  rather  say  that 
one  important  test  of  my  imaging  experience  is  found  in  subse- 
quent or  prior  sense-perceptions.  The  truth  di  the  images,  how- 
ever, consists  in  the  correspondence  of  the  images  with  a  trans- 
subjective  reality  which  now  exists,  or  with  a  transsubjective 
reality  which  has  existed  in  the  past  or  will  exist  in  the  future, 
whether  ever  actually  an  object  of  immediate  experience  or  not. 
The  sense-perception  confirms  the  truth,  but  is  not  the  truth. 
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Truth  is  the  agreement  between  ideas  and  reality.  Such  agree- 
ment does  not  necessitate  exact  correspondence,  point  for  pomt, 
between  images  and  reality.  But  for  truth  there  must  be  corre- 
q>ondence  in  regard  to  the  feature  which  is  transsubjectively 

referred. 

EvANDER  Bradley  McGilvary. 
Uravnsmr  op  WiscoNsnf . 


THE  MATERIAL  OF  THOUGHT. 

THE  ancient  distinction  between  form  and  matter  in  the  proc- 
ess of  diougbt  constitutes  a  problem  which  is  perenially 
laid  to  rest  and  which  is  yet  perenially  revived  by  writers  who 
have  not  taken  to  heart  the  lesson  which  the  history  of  philosophy 
ought  by  this  time  to  have  made  unmistakably  clear.  We  all 
claim  to  understand  ike  difficulties  of  the  problem  as  it  appears  in 
Kant  A  pure  a  priori  form  supplied  by  the  mind  and  impressed 
by  ft  upon  our  knowledge,  an  entirely  unformed,  undefined, 
sensuous  raw  material  mysteriously  '  given '  by  the  real  world 
to  Ae  mind,  and  an  experience  which  is  somehow  made  by  the 
combination  of  these  two  elements,  are  conceptions  which  we  all 
claim  to  have  abandoned.  Nor  is  Ae  &llacy  of  such  a  view 
difficult  to  grasp  and  expose,  when  it  is  thus  baldly  stated  in  its 
extreme  form.  What  we  do  not  always  see,  however,  is  that  the 
same  antithesis  of  form  and  matter,  with  all  its  attendant  fallacies, 
still  lurks  in  certain  conceptions  that  are  current  enough  in 
present  logical  discussion.  We  are  still  prone  to  take  from  com- 
mon sense  certain  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  knowledge 
without  observing  that  these  assumptions,  if  pushed  to  their  log* 
ical  conclusion,  result  in  precisely  this  exploded  antithesis.  Of 
course,  no  one  wishes  to  draw  an  indictment  against  common 
sense.  Its  distmctions  (between  fact  and  theory,  thinking  and 
object  of  thinking,  for  example)  are  useful  enough  for  certain 
practical  purposes ;  but  the  lo^cian  must  beware  of  adopting  these 
practical  distinctions  into  his  science  without  due  criticism.  It  is 
the  distinction  between  fact  and  theory,  or  between  our  actual 
experience  and  our  thought  about  that  experience,  as  it  appears 
only  too  frequently  ia  current  logical  works,  that  I  mean  to 
discuss. 

What  is  it  that  we  think  about  ?  From  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
mon sense,  the  answer  is  obvious.  Clearly  we  think  about  objects, 
all  the  mukiform  real  things  that  we  meet  with  evetjrwhere  in 
our  experience.    We  are  at  all  times  confronted  with  a  vast 
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number  of  real  things  which  demand  our  attention  and  force  us 
to  think  about  them.  We  need  them  in  our  most  ordinary  activi- 
ties ;  they  obtrude  their  presence  upon  us  at  every  turn,  and  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  their  natures  and  modes  of  behavior  life 
would  be  continually  endangered,  if  it  were  not  entirely  impossible. 
By  this  theory  of  common  sense,  then,  the  world  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  is  assumed  to  be  a  vast  congeries  of  real  objects, 
classified  in  certain  rough  and  ready  ways,  perhaps  obeying  cer- 
tain natural  laws,  but  alwaj^  to  a  great  extent  unorganized. 

This  view  we  have  called  the  theory  of  common  sense,  because, 
whether  or  not  it  is  actually  held  in  this  form  by  the  'plain  man,' 
it  clearly  owes  its  origin  to  an  uncritical  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  essentially  the  same  theory 
has  been  elaborated  in  more  than  one  logical  treatise.  As  an 
example,  I  shall  use  in  this  paper  the  theory  sketched  in  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  most  widely  discussed  German  works  on 
scientific  methodology  of  the  last  decade,  Heinrich  Rickerfs 
Grenzen  der  naturunssenschaftlichen  Begriffsbildung}  According 
to  the  view  of  this  author,  the  real  world  is  a  manifold  of  unique, 
individual  objects.  It  is  infinite  in  its  extension,  for  it  comprises 
an  infinity  of  real  individuals.  ^  Moreover,  any  part  of  it  is  '  in- 
tensively infinite,'  for  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  divisions 
that  may  be  made  within  any  single  individual ;  it  may  be  regarded 
as  possessing  an  infinity  of  different  aspects.  With  this  real  mani- 
fold our  perceptual  experience  brings  us  into  immediate  contact 
It  is  given  to  us  as  a  multiplicity  of  perceptual  objects  in  space 
and  time. 

The  problem  of  scientific  conception  lies  in  the  overcoming  of 
this  infinite  manifold  of  real  beings.  Into  this  chaos  it  is  the 
function  of  thought  to  introduce  order.  It  must  bring  the  mani- 
fold within  the  grasp  of  our  finite  powers,  must  make  it  compre- 
hensible {tibersehbar)  for  practical  and  theoretical  purposes.  The 
process  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  the  formation  of  the 
universally  valid  laws  of  science.     The  characteristics  of  the  con- 

1  Espedmllj  Ch.  I.  I  say  the  view  which  Rickert  <  sketches,'  becaose  he  is  pri- 
marily concerned  not  with  scientific  method  in  f  eneral  bat  with  the  method  of  history. 
His  view  of  generaliang  thought,  howerer,  is  dereloped  at  considerable  length  and 
is  perfectly  definite  and  explicit 
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cq)t,  —  universality,  definiteness,  and  validity,  —  are  all  instru- 
ments by  which  the  manifold  of  individual  real  objects  is  made 
manageable,  and  this  instrumentality  constitutes  their  entire  value.^ 
The  laws  are  short-hand  formulae  which  resume  a  great  mass  of 
real  objects ;  they  are  not  themselves  real,  but  are  mental  con- 
structions which  serve  the  scientific  purpose  of  overcoming  the 
manifold.  The  method  by  which  science  proceeds  is  therefore 
that  of  abstraction.  Its  end  can  be  attained  only  by  reducing 
the  number  of  qualities  with  which  it  has  to  deal  within  deter- 
minate limits,  and  it  is  successful  precisely  in  proportion  as  the 
number  grows  smaller.  Starting  with  the  perceptual  manifold^ 
which  has  an  infinity  of  qualities  both  extensively  and  intensively, 
it  must  reduce  the  number  of  perceptual  things  with  which  it 
deals  by  resolving  them  into  conceptual  relations.  Its  goal  is 
the  complete  elimination  of  perception  by  the  ultimate  reduction 
of  the  thing  to  a  purely  conceptual  and  ideally  defined  'Dingbe- 
grifl'  *  The  progress  of  scientific  thought,  therefore,  from  Rick- 
ert's  point  of  view,  is  always  in  the  direction  of  greater  and 
greater  abstraction  ;  the  more  abstract  it  becomes,  the  more  suc- 
cessful it  is.  The  &rther  it  recedes  from  the  world  of  concrete 
reality,  the  more  it  realizes  the  ideal  of  conceptual  thinking. 

The  question  we  would  raise  is  whether  such  an  account  of 
the  procedure  of  science  is  adequate  to  the  nature  of  our  thinking. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  considered. 
Does  our  actual  experience  present  us  with  such  an  endless 
multiplicity  of  real  objects  as  this  theory  assumes,  and  does  such 
a  manifold  set  the  problem  which  our  thinking  tries  to  solve  ? 
Is  a  vast  multitude  of  individual,  concrete  facts  really  prior  to 
any  explanation  of  the  &cts?  If  we  examine  those  forms  of 
experience  in  which  conceptual  abstraction  is  at  a  minimum,  I  do 
not  believe  that  even  there  the  position  will  be  found  tenable.  Is 
it  true  that  a  child  first  becomes  aware  of  a  multitude  of  unique 
real  objects  and  then  reduces  them  to  comprehensibility  by 
making  abstractions?  Surely  a  child  has  all  sorts  of  explana- 
tions for  the  objects  about  him  quite  as  soon  as  he  has  any  clear 

>  Ch.  I,  22  i»  2»  3.     See  sommarj  mlio,  p.  123. 
•Ch.1,2  4. 
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knowledge  of  the  objects  themselves.  His  explanations  are  not 
those  of  his  grown-up  friends,  but  they  are  certainly  serious 
attempts  on  his  part  to  reach  solutions  which  shall  be  logically 
satisfactory  to  him.  Again,  if  we  take  the  naive  adult  experience, 
from  which  science  in  the  first  instance  must  start,  we  find  no 
lack  of  explanation.  Common  sense  has  its  theories  as  well  as 
its  facts,  and  one  is  not  more  natural  to  it  than  the  other.  The 
explanations  may  be  absurd  from  the  point  of  view  of  science, 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  they  are  not  indigenous  to 
naive  experience  itself.^  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  maintain 
that  the  naive  thinker  is  unable  to  distinguish  an  indefinite  number 
of  objects  in  space  if  he  has  any  occasion  to  do  so.  But  it  is 
surely  not  true  that  such  a  manifold  presents  itself  to  the  plain 
man  as  something  incomprehensible  which  must  be  overcome  by 
a  conceptual  scheme.  Like  the  scientific  thinker,  the  plain  man 
finds  his  problems  in  the  inadequacies  of  his  own  crude  theories. 
If  we  take  into  account  primitive  attempts  at  scientific  explana- 
tion, we  shall  find  precisely  the  same  condition  to  exist  Would 
anyone  seriously  maintain  that  the  motive  of  Greek  philosophy 
was  to  overcome  a  manifold  of  isolated  facts  ?  True,  the  theories 
of  the  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy  are  simple  and  naive,  but  the  facts 
which  it  endeavors  to  explain  are  correspondingly  few.  Is  it  not 
a  glaring  case  of  the  psychologist's  fallacy  to  assume  that  the 
same  diversity  of  problems,  —  and  this  would  surely  be  the  case, 
if  mere  number  of  objects  constituted  the  problem  of  science,  — 
presented  itself  to  these  early  thinkers  as  to  us,  who  have  been 
taught  what  facts  to  look  for  by  more  than  twenty  centuries  of  think- 
ing ?  For  the  Greek  astronomers  the  different  orbits  of  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  planets  had  been  discovered  and  were  explained 
by  assuming  a  series  of  geocentric  spheres  in  which  these  heavenly 
bodies  were  supposed  to  be  fixed.  The  motions  of  all  the  other 
bodies  were  explained  merely  by  supposing  them  to  revolve  with 
the  heaven  of  fixed  stars.  Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  the 
varying  motions  of  all  these  other  bodies  were  facts  for  them  in 
an3rthing  like  the  sense  that  they  are  for  a  modem  astronomer, 

1  It  if  not  dear  that  Rickert  would  ^txxj  this,  since  he  assomes  that  coooeptnalica- 
tion  begins  with  a  more  or  less  spontaneous,  *  psychological '  dcTdopment  of  general 
word-meanings.     Cf,  Ch.  I,  {  i,  pp.  32  ff.,  espedallj,  pp.  39  L 
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equipped  with  the  elaborate  astronomical  theories  of  the  present  ? 
We  certainly  know  that  this  was  not  the  case ;  to  the  Greeks  it 
must  actually  have  appeared  to  be  a  fact  that  the  stars  moved  as 
they  supposed  them  to  move.  In  the  progress  of  science,  there*- 
fore,  the  discovery  of  facts  and  the  formation  of  theories  advance 
pari  passu.  Science  at  its  inception  is  not  face  to  face  with  a 
manifold  of  individuals  which  it  must  simplify ;  it  has  a  few  facts 
and  a  crude  theory.  Its  progress  means  the  extension  and  trans- 
formation of  its  theory  to  explain  new  facts,  and  the  reinterpreta* 
tion  of  all  the  facts  in  the  light  of  the  theory. 

We  have  not  reached  the  true  merits  of  the  logical  problem, 
however,  when  we  have  shown  that  facts  and  theories  are  syn- 
chronous in  our  experience.  The  fact  that  both  are  present, 
while  it  establishes  the  presumption  that  there  is  a  close  logical 
relation  between  them,  does  not  explain  the  nature  of  that  relation 
or  define  the  meaning  of  each  for  our  experience.  Into  this 
problem  we  must  look  somewhat  more  closely. 

The  logical  error  involved  in  the  position  I  have  l)een  combat- 
ing lies  in  the  assumption  that  there  are  two  generically  different 
kinds  of  knowledge  and  experience,  —  the  categorical  knowledge 
of  particular  individuals  and  the  hypothetical  knowledge  of  uni- 
versal explanation,  —  an  assumption  which  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  old  distinction  between  form  and  matter.^  For 
unique  particulars  to  which  thought  can  never  do  justice  and 
sdentific  universals  which  are  constructed  by  mere  abstraction 
can  never  unite  to  form  an  organic  experience.  It  must  neces- 
sarily remain  a  mystery  how  thought  can  get  a  foothold  among 
such  a  chaos  of  individuals,  and  also  how  it  can  accomplish  any 
fruitful  result  if  it  is  admitted  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  partic- 
ulars. A  congeries  of  absolutely  unique  individuals,  —  provided 
uniqueness  means  mere  isolation  and  not  a  logical  relation  actu- 

1  Cf.  also  W.  WinddUnd'i  '<  Gescbichte  and  NatarwiueDScfaaft,"  in  the  nomber 
of  the  Straubiug  publications  entitled  Das  SHftunp/est  der  Xaiser-  WUhelms-UnU 
veniiSi  Siratsburg  am  /.  Mai^  iSg^.  The  lame  aatomption  is  eretywhere  present 
in  Rickert's  book.  Cf,  in  particnlar  the  discnssion  of  **  Dingbegriffe  nnd  Relationf- 
begriffe,"  Ch.  I,  2  4,  pp.  75  C  Note  that  Rickert  admits  in  the  end  that  his  '  ulti- 
mate thing-concept '  is  reall  j  a  concept  of  relations,  except  that  by  a  logical  fiction  we 
treat  it  as  if\X  were  the  concept  of  a  thing. 
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ally  established  by  thought,  —  is  nothing  short  of  a  multiplicity 
of  absolutes,  which,  by  definition,  cannot  be  reduced  to  order,  and 
which  therefore  offers  no  problem  to  thought  On  the  other 
hand,  if  thinking  involves  progressive  abstraction,  and  hence  the 
omission  of  more  and  more  characteristics  of  the  real  individuals 
with  which  thought  deals,  we  are  apparently  committed  to  the 
hopeless  doctrine  that  the  more  we  think  the  farther  we  go  away 
from  the  real.  Just  why  thinking  ends  in  theoretical  or  practical 
control  is  therefore  not  clear. 

Let  us  take  up  the  latter  point  first  If  thinking  consists  in 
leaving  out  of  account  certain  qualities  of  real  objects  in  order  to 
bring  a  larger  range  of  individuals  under  our  concept,  is  it  not 
clear  that  we  are  necessarily  approaching  a  point  where  content 
must  vanish  altogether  ?  If  anything  whatever  lies  at  the  end  of 
such  a  process,  it  must  be  the  pure  form  of  experience  without 
any  empirical  content  at  all.  Accordingly,  the  goal  of  thinking 
is  apparently  a  sort  of  euthanasia;  thought  accomplishes  its 
purpose  of  attaining  a  universal  generalization  at  the  expense  of 
making  a  statement  which  must  be  absolutely  trivial.  This 
applies  to  every  real  object  in  the  world,  because  it  is  so  mean- 
ingless that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  applied  to  one 
more  than  another.  Clearly  this  is  a  travesty  on  the  nature  of 
generalizing  thought  A  true  generalization  is  not  merely  the 
expression  of  a  quality  common  to  a  number  of  particular  ob- 
jects, but  is  an  interpretation  of  the  particulars  which  it  subsumes. 
It  relates  the  particular  facts  under  it,  and  exhibits  each  in  the 
light  of  the  others.  But  this  Idnd  of  generalization  involves 
much  more  than  mere  abstraction ;  it  is  essentially  a  process  of 
bringing  to  light  implicit  logical  relations  and  of  attaining  rational 
organization  within  experience. 

To  return  to  the  first  point,  the  attempt  to  start  scientific 
thinking  from  a  mere  manifold  of  unique  individuals  sets  for 
thought  a  problem  which  is  at  once  unreal  and  impossible.  A 
mere  manifold  of  objects  or  facts,  qua  unrelated  manifold,  does 
not  constitute  a  problem  which  we  can  solve  by  thinking.  Are 
there  not  always  about  us  an  infinity  of  objects,  if  we  choose  to 
take  note  of  them,  about  which  we  never  feel  the  least  impulse 
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to  think,  so  long  as  they  remain  a  mere  manifold  of  objects  ? 
Millions  of  pebbles  lie  about  the  streets  that  we  walk  over  every 
day,  thousands  of  trees  dot  the  landscapes  we  see,  yet  in  neither 
of  these  cases  is  there  any  problem  involved  in  the  mere  multi- 
tude of  individual  objects.  Moreover,  this  multiplicity  is  always 
a  relative  matter.  What  is  it  that  constitutes  the  unit  of  enumer- 
ation ?  If  one  were  asked  to  count  all  the  objects  in  one's  field 
of  vision,  the  problem  would  be  obviously  absurd  unless  one  were 
given  some  clue  by  which  to  determine  what  was  to  be  taken  as 
a  unit  The  whole  experience  may  be  a  single  unit,  if  there  is 
no  occasion  for  its  differentiation,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  ex- 
perience so  minute  or  so  strictly  unified  that,  if  need  be,  other 
units  may  not  be  counted  within  it.  The  very  terms  simplicity 
and  multiplicity  imply  a  principle  of  unity  by  which  some  parts 
of  the  experience  under  consideration  are  constituted  units; 
counting  is  always  the  distinguishing  of  parts  within  a  whole.^ 

It  is  therefore  sufficiently  clear  that  mere  multiplicity  of  objects 
offers  no  problem  with  which  thought  can  deal.  Where,  then,  is 
this  problem  to  be  found  ?  It  may  no  doubt  be  answered  that  it 
is  a  need  which  sets  the  problem  for  thought.  Mere  manifold- 
ness,  it  will  be  said,  is  not  a  problem,  because  we  do  not  want 
an)rthing  from  the  manifold.  If  we  had  a  use  for  all  the  stones 
and  trees  that  we  see,  we  should  no  doubt  theorize  about  them, 
discover  their  numbers  and  sizes,  their  identities  and  differences, 
and  all  their  qualities.  The  problem  of  thought,  according  to 
this  view,  is  set  by  a  practical  situation,  a  tension  within  our  ex- 
perience, a  need  which  must  be  satisfied.  But  this  position  will 
bear  closer  inspection  no  better  than  the  other.  No  one  would 
deny,  of  course,  that  we  sometimes  think  in  order  to  satisfy  our 
needs ;  the  want  of  a  certain  article  may  turn  our  attention  to  the 
problem  of  getting  it,  and,  in  order  to  get  it,  knowledge  may  be 
required  which  we  do  not  yet  possess.  The  need  is  the  stimulus 
which  urges  us  on  to  think.  But  this  in  no  way  involves  the 
further  assumption  that  the  problem  which  thought  solves  is  pri- 
marily a  practical  one.     The  thinking  as  such  does  not  attain  the 

^  Rickert  himielf  points  oat  the  relative  nature  of  multiplicity,  bat  fails  to  see  its 
bearing  on  his  fundamental  assumption.     Op,  cit,^  p.  37. 
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desmd  end,  but  merely  shows  the  course  of  further  activity  which 
must  be  pursued  if  the  desire  is  to  be  realized  The  mere  need  as 
such  furnishes  no  problem  of  which  thought  can  give  a  solution. 
Let  us  examine  the  procedure  of  thought  when  we  &ce  such 
a  practical  difficulty.  The  cognitive  elements  invdved  in  such 
an  experience  appear  to  be :  (i)  the  knowledge  of  an  actually 
existent  situation  which  thwarts  our  desires,  and  (2)  an  end  to  be 
realized  or  an  ideal  situation  consonant  with  our  desires.  The 
two  situations,  the  actual  and  the  ideal,  are  incongruous  with 
each  other,  and  the  practical  problem  involved  is  the  manipulation 
of  the  actual,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  ideal.  The  cognitive 
problem  is  to  discover  the  manner  in  which  this  may  be  accom- 
plished, — in  other  words,  to  do  away  with  the  logical  incongruity 
which  prevents  the  ideal  situation  from  coming  into  being.  The 
actual  situation  has  qualities  which  negate  the  ideal.  Since  it  is 
actual,  it  is  assumed  to  be  a  logically  consistent  situation ;  that 
is,  a  valid  reason  can  be  given  in  explanation  of  all  its  qualities 
to  show  why  it  must  be  as  it  is  and  not  otherwise.  Knowledge 
of  the  actual  consists  in  an  understanding  of  these  reasons,  in  a 
conception  of  the  logical  relations  which  make  the  situation  a 
logical  whole.  But  the  introduction  into  this  experience  of  an 
ideal  situation  not  3ret  realized  leads  to  logical  inconsistency.  The 
problem  of  knowledge  then  becomes :  How  can  the  actual  and 
the  ideal  be  thought  consistently  together  in  such  a  way  that  no 
logical  incongruity  stands  in  the  way  of  our  actuaUzing  the  ideal  ? 
When  this  problem  is  solved,  we  know  how  to  satisfy  our  desire ; 
that  is,  we  know  what  qualities  of  the  actual  must  be  changed 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  condition  we  desire.  Of  course  this 
does  not  involve  the  practical  realization  of  the  ideal,  for  that 
may  still  lie  outside  our  powers,  though  our  knowledge  may 
be  quite  perfect  The  need,  therefore,  does  not  constitute  the 
problem  which  thinking  solves  ;  but  this  is  rather  constituted  by 
the  incongruous  logical  relations  introduced  into  our  experience 
by  the  conception  of  an  ideal  situation.  Even  had  the  need  been 
merely  the  desire  for  knowledge,  merely  the  need  for  a  logically 
consistent  experience,  not  the  desire  but  the  inconsistent  expe- 
rience would  have  set  the  problem  which  thought  had  to  solve. 
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This  account  of  the  part  which  thought  plays  in  dealing  with 
a  practical  difficulty  affords  a  clue  to  the  imderstanding  of  the 
action  of  thought  in  all  other  cases.  The  one  problem  which 
thought  is  able  to  solve  is  the  problem  which  is  presented  by  an 
inconsistent  experience.  It  is  not  the  variety  of  objects  we  may 
have  before  us,  or  our  need  of  manipulating  them,  which  presents 
a  problem  to  thought.  Only  in  case  experience  is  not  logically 
coherent  do  we  have  a  difficulty  with  which  thought  can  deal. 
Thus,  when  the  discovery  of  a  new  fact  makes  it  necessary  to 
reformulate  a  theory,  it  is  not  the  £u:t  as  an  isolated  bit  of  knowl- 
edge which  necessitates  the  reformulation.  It  is  the  inconsis- 
tency of  the  new  &ct  with  the  other  facts  on  which  the  theory 
is  founded.  The  attempt  to  think  all  Ae  facts  together  as  ex- 
plained and  unified  by  the  theory  ends  in  foilure,  because  the  new 
&ct  involves  certain  relations  which  the  theory  fails  to  express.^ 

But,  it  will  no  doubt  be  asked,  how  does  this  explain  the  origin 
of  the  fact  itself?  Are  we  not  presupposing  that  the  fact  comes 
to  consciousness  before  it  can  be  known  to  be  either  consistent  or 
inconsistent  with  our  established  body  of  knowledge  ?  Does  not 
the  &ct,  then,  rest  upon  observation  or  upon  some  process  of 
immediacy  distinct  from  and  prior  to  the  formal  organization  of 
experience? 

We  have  already  endeavored  to  show  in  the  preceding  discus- 
sion that  fact  and  theory  advance  pari  passu,  and  that  neither  has 
any  proper  meaning  apart  from  the  other.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  procedure  which,  for  practical  purposes,  may  be  called 
discovery  of  new  facts,  as  distinguished  from  the  relatively  dif- 
ferent procedure  called  explanation  or  theorizing,  must  properly 
form  part  of  the  process  of  thought  itself.     The  attempt  to  regard 

^  There  ihoald  be  no  need  to  iigne  before  the  present  generatioii  of  philosophical 
icbolan  that  a  theory  must  take  account  of  all  the  facts  obtainable.  Accordingly,  the 
BOt  infrequent  strictures  of  certain  self-styled '  empiricists  *  on  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  *  intellectnalism '  or  '  rationalism,'  — as  if  there  were  still  a  groap  of  thinkers 
seeking  to  mwint^'"  the  Tirtue  of  pore  a  priori  speculation  in  vacttc,  ^onght  to  require 
no  relutatkm.  Such  criticisms  reflect  the  inadequacy  of  their  authoct'  conception  of 
thought  rather  than  the  theories  of  any  living  philosophers.  We  shall  therefore 
assume,  when  we  speak  of  the  problem  of  thought  as  being  the  introduction  and  main- 
tenance of  logical  coherence  within  experience,  that  any  form  of  consistency  which 
mis  on  the  neglect  or  distortion  of  facts  is  not  here  in  question.  The  method  of 
thought  is  not  that  of  Roman  conquest,  —  ttii  s^iituditum  faeiumi,  pacem  appelant. 
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observation  as  a  logical  function  outside  formal  thought  cannot 
escape  the  fallacy  of  separating  form  and  matter.  For  if  the 
process  of  knowledge  is  supposed  really  to  begin  with  an  observa- 
tion of  &cts  which  are  later  to  be  theorized,  there  appears  to  be 
no  other  supposition  possible  than  that  observation  furnishes  the 
material  about  which  we  think  and  that  thought  is  a  formal  way 
of  dealing  with  this  4iiaterial.  But  it  is  sufficiently  clear  from 
the  actual  procedure  of  science  that  observation  is  always  to  a 
great  degree  selective ;  that  is,  its  significance  is  determined  by 
the  scientist's  conception  of  the  rational  whole  within  which  he 
supposes  his  particular  cases  to  fall.  The  more  perfect  the  formu- 
lation of  the  theory,  the  more  completely  is  the  course  of  experi- 
mentation and  observation  controlled  by  it  To  such  an  extent 
is  this  the  case  that,  in  ph)rsical  science  of  the  present  day,  I 
suppose  experiments  are  rarely  or  never  undertaken  which  are 
not  intended  to  be  crucial  on  some  doubtful  point.  But  even  in 
the  most  chaotic  experience,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
observation  is  quite  unselective;  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  see  what  observation  could  mean  if  the  experience  into  which 
it  fell  were  entirely  unorganized.  The  observations  would  appar- 
ently have  no  bearing  on  an)rthing,  and  hence  would  be  entirely 
without  significance. 

Accordingly,  the  process  of  observation  should  be  conceived 
as  one  moment  in  the  total  function  of  rationalizing  thought.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  procedure  by  which  the  end  of  rationality  is 
achieved ;  and  its  value,  therefore,  can  be  understood  only  in 
relation  to  this  concrete  process.  Thought  discovers  its  problem 
alike  in  imperfect  organization  and  in  the  lack  of  the  necessary 
concrete  facts  to  make  the  system  intelligible.  It  is  not  enough 
that  thought  should  attain  formal  unity  and  coherence, ,  but  it 
must  also  reach  out  for  all  the  facts  which  experience  has  to  ofTer. 
If,  however,  experience  is  considered  at  a  relatively  undeveloped 
stage,  the  two  defects,  —  imperfect  organization  and  incomplete 
grasp  of  fact,  —  must  go  hand  in  hand.  For  if  the  orgam'zation 
is  incomplete,  the  significance  of  the  facts  cannot  be  clearly  per- 
ceived ;  and  if  the  facts  are  not  yet  known  and  understood,  the 
organization  must  remain  merely  tentative.     Any  unity  short  of 
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complete  totality  is  always  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and 
hence  must  undergo  constant  revision  and  reconstruction.  But 
the  process  of  reconstruction  is  more  than  the  redistribution  of  a 
number  of  existing  facts.  It  is  a  genuine  epigenesis,  a  process 
of  organic  growth,  which  brings  to  light  new  facts  at  the  same 
time  that  it  relates  and  systematizes  them. 

The  net  outcome  of  our  criticism  of  Rickert's  position,  therefore, 
lies  in  the  (act  that  he  conceives  the  relation  between  fact  and 
diepry  in  a  merely  external  way.  Fact,  or  the  experience  of  Ae 
real  world  of  individuals,  is  defined  solely  as  that  sort  of  experi- 
ence which  conception  can  never  quite  attain,  while  conception 
gets  its  definition  from  the  &ct  that  it  can  never  quite  do  justice 
to  the  perceptual  reality.  Experience  is  therefore  necessarily 
dichotomized  into  two  antagonistic  elements  which  by  definition 
cannot  stand  in  essential  relations,  and  must  therefore  be  exter- 
nally and  mechanically  imposed  one  upon  the  other.  The  only 
remedy  lies  in  the  complete  surrender  of  this  position  and  in  the 
recognition  that  the  isolated,  unique  individual  and  the  merely 
general  concept  are  opposed  abstractions,  neither  of  which  can, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  real.  They  are  limiting  conceptions 
which  lie  at  opposite  ends  of  two  processes  of  abstraction,  and 
which  are  both  equally  distant  from  the  concrete  reality.  The 
one  is  the  final  term  of  that  series  of  abstractions  which  empha- 
sizes the  inmiediacy  of  experience,  and  which  finally  rests  in  the 
merely  given,  the  isolated  individual  unrelated  to  every  other 
content  of  experience.  The  other  lies  at  the  end  of  that  series  of 
abstractions  which  puts  all  its  emphasis  on  the  merely  relational 
aspect  of  experience,  and  which  therefore  reaches  its  final  term  in 
a  purely  hypothetical  relation  that  has  no  point  of  contact  with 
real  individuals  whatever. 

The  concrete  reality,  however,  is  neither  of  these,  but  is 
the  living  unity  of  the  two.  In  all  knowledge  we  are  able  to 
distinguish  two  aspects,  the  categorical  reference  to  reality  which 
we  have  called  fact,  and  the  hypothetical  or  universalizing  tend- 
ency which  brings  every  so-called  fact  under  a  general  principle. 
Either  aspect  may  be  dominant  in  any  particular  judgment,  but 
the  total  elimination  of  either  could  end  m  nothing  except  the 
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destruction  of  the  judgment  itself.  Every  &ct,  therefore,  from 
this  point  of  view,  is  an  incipient  theory.  The  cat^orical  state- 
ment is  really  a  meeting-point  of  various  l<^;icat  relations,  and 
therefore  it  always  has  a  more  or  less  explicit  reference  to  other 
£ftcts.  It  is  precisely  this  which  constitutes  the  meaning  or  sig- 
nificance of  a  fact  In  order  to  be  a  real  fact,  it  must  be  relevant 
in  some  rational  context  If  it  were  not  thus  relevant,  it  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  an  unmeaning  jargon  of  words.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  theory  is  in  some  sense  categorical.  No 
hypothetical  statement  is  ever  made  which  is  not  supposed  to 
have  some  sort  of  reference  to  reality ;  it  is  alwaj^  meant  to 
express  real  relations,  though  they  may  not  be  exemplified  at  a 
particular  time  or  place.  Without  this  categorical  reference,  the 
hypothetical  judgment  would  lose  its  meaning.  At  the  same 
time,  the  more  or  less  abstract  development  of  the  merely  rela- 
tional aspect  of  experience  results  indirectly  in  the  enriching  of 
the  cat^orical  experience  from  which  the  generalization  began, 
because  it  brings  to  light  latent  relations  which  further  define 
and  interpret  the  original  facts. 

Our  real  experience,  therefore,  is  alwaj^  an  interpenetration 
of  form  and  matter,  of  categorical  reference  and  hypothetical 
relation.  In  the  language  of  logic,  experience  is  invariably  in 
the  form  of  a  judgment ;  that  is,  it  is  always  a  synthesis  of  parts 
within  a  logical  totality,  a  unity  in  differences.  The  description 
of  concrete  experience  as  a  mere  manifold  of  perceptual  objects, 
each  unique  and  isolated,  is  merely  an  assertion  of  difference 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  aspect  of  judgment,  its  unity.  It 
is  an  abstraction  which  negates  the  possibility  of  rational  knowl- 
edge, because  thought  is  able  to  work  only  within  an  experience 
which  has  the  judgment  form.  For  thought  is  precisely  the 
function  by  means  of  which  this  logical  unity  in  difference  is 
maintained  and  extended.  In  every  case  the  problem  of  thought 
is  the  elimination  of  inconsistency  and  the  extension  of  ration- 
ality within  the  all-inclusive  judgment  which  supports  experi- 
ence. Clearly  this  problem  implies  some  dq^ree  of  organization 
already  achieved,  for  inconsistency  has  no  meaning  except  within 
an  experience  already  partially  rational.     Concrete  thought  is 
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the  process  of  growth  by  which  this  organic  experience  expands. 
It  is  at  once  a  process  of  integration  and  differentiation  in  which 
both  its  categorical  and  its  hypothetical  aspects  attain  progres- 
sively more  and  more  complete  expression. 

George  H,  Sabine. 
CouiiLL  UrnvBRsmr. 


DETERMINISM  AND  INDETERMINISM  IN  MOTIVES. 

THE  controversy  over  determinism  has  turned  principally 
upon  four  points :  (i)  man's  appreciation  of  his  relation  to 
(dependence  upon  or  independence  of)  a  larger  reality,  called 
God,  the  Absolute,  or  Nature,  according  to  the  degree  of  religious 
interest  involved ;  (2)  man's  consciousness  of '  responsibility,'  or 
freedom  from  compulsion,  in  specific  acts ;  (3)  the  universality  of 
the  explanatory  principle  of  causality  ;  (4)  the  introspective  study 
of  the  motives  of  decision  in  individual  cases.  Of  these,  the  first 
and  second,  i.  e.^  the  religious  and  ethical  considerations,  belong 
in  the  cat^ory  of  feelings,  in  the  sense  of  being  relatively  non- 
intellectual,  and  characterized  by  rest,  resignation,  exaltation, 
depression,  tension,  self-condemnation,  etc. ;  while  the  third  and 
fourth,  as  scientific  attempts  to  apply  methods  of  description  and 
explanation  to  a  certain  group  of  facts,  are  specifically  intellectuaL 
It  is  further  noticeable  that  the  last  two  are,  so  to  speak,  scien- 
tific formulations  of  the  first  and  second ;  the  feeling  of  relation- 
ship to  the  whole  becomes  in  logic  and  epistemology  the  prob- 
lem of  universal  law,  and  the  instinctive  beUef  in  freedom  gives 
rise  to  exact  scrutiny  of  the  Actors  involved.  Hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  problem,  whatever  its  practical  solution  by  the 
feelings,  has  lately  received  most  attention  from  the  theoretical 
point  of  view,  and  that  discussion  has  centered  upon  the  two 
points  last  mentioned,  namely,  the  report  of  introspection,  and  the 
logic  of  explanation. 

Here  matters  have  gone  somewhat  unfavorably  for  the  inde- 
terminist  Naively,  indeed,  the  plain  man,  —  that  interesting  and 
useful  philosophic  supernumerary,  —  believes  that  he  is  free,  or 
rather,  he  holds  an  apparently  self-contradictory  belief  that  his 
decision  is  both  determined  and  free,  being  the  result  of  reasons, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  judgment  between  them.  His  unreflective 
attitude,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  formulated,  seems  to  contain 
implicitly  these  opposed  assertions.  Moreover,  a  similar  double- 
ness  appears  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  views  of  many  eminent 
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writers,  who  hold  that,  while  the  various  influences  or  motives 
of  choice  are  genuine,  they  do  not  of  themselves  determinately 
explain  it.  ^  Such  a  report,  however,  fails  to  command  general 
assent  Gu^ful  study  of  consciousness,  it  is  declared,  shows  that 
in  a  given  case  we  could  not,  under  precisely  those  conditions, 
have  decided  differently ;  we  always  find  that  we  chose  what  w^ 
preferred,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  could  have 
chosen  anything  else.  Logically,  too,  it  is  regarded  as  foolish 
to  fancy  that  the  texture  of  natural  causation  has  any  such 
holes  or  threadbare  spots  as  the  above  self-contradictoiy  account 
alleges.  And  as  the  indeterminist,  in  his  efforts  to  elucidate  his 
views,  suffers  from  the  exigencies  of  language  and  often  lapses 
into  obscurity,  he  sometimes  appears  to  admit,  at  least  verbally, 
the  very  opinion  that  he  pretends  to  reject,  and  so  invites  some 
of  the  contempt  that  determinists  bestow  upon  him. 

Yet  indeterminism  is  veiy  much  alive.  It  has  lately  been 
brought  into  special  prominence,  also,  by  the  humanistic  move- 
ment. For  it  offers  itself  as  a  true  account  of  that  most  important 
phase  of  reality,  human  experience,  and  thus  raises  the  question 
whether  its  report  is  correct.  The  issue  is  joined  on  scientific 
grounds,  namely,  the  third  and  fourth  considerations  specified 
above  and,  accordingly,  it  is  with  these  that  the  following  remarks 
are  concerned.* 

>  For  example,  Yioltum  Rojrce  lays :  "  Human  nature,  down  to  the  least  exter- 
naUjT  desoibable  detail  of  its  temporal  fashion  of  expressing  itself,  is  a  natural  phe- 
Domenon,  a  part  of  universal  Nature,  and  is  as  much  capable  of  some  kind  of  explana- 
tion as  is  any  natural  £sct"  But,  he  adds  :  "  All  causal  explanation  has  to  do  with 
the  types  and  the  describable  general  characters  of  erents,  and  nerer  with  what  is 
indiTidual  about  erents.  For  the  individual  ...  is  the  indefinable  aspect  of  Being. 
But  what  you  cannot  define,  you  cannot  explain  in  causal  terms "  ( The  World 
mndtki  Individual^  VoL  II,  p.  325).  Professor  Bowne,  also,  writes:  The  actual 
fireedom  of  human  beings  <<  means  simply  their  power  of  self-direction  within  certain 
Umits  set  by  their  own  nature  and  the  nature  of  things ' '  (Metaphytics^  p.  406).  And 
again :  <<  We  discover  freedom  and  uniformity  united  in  reality ;  or  rather  we  discover 
reality  as  having  these  opposite  aspects  "  {iHd,^  p.  412).  The  names  of  those  who 
have  affirmed  the  reality  of  both  principles  in  human  conduct  make  a  long  and  impos- 
ing list,  including  Descartes,  Kant,  Lotse,  Martineau,  James,  and  others.  See,  for 
instance,  James's  Psychology,  Vol.  II,  p.  577,  footnote. 

'  One  who  writes  upon  this  question  feels  an  uncomfortable  need  of  an  introduc- 
tory apology.  Yet,  even  if  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Sturt  that  <<after  centuries  of 
debate  free  will  still  remains  the  crucial  problem  of  philosophy  "  (Idolm  Theatric  p. 
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I. 

Psychologically,  the  deterministic  argument  runs  thus.  Volir 
tion  reduces  to  the  realization  of  desire.  That  is  to  say,  there  it 
present  in  consciousness  a  desire,  or,  to  be  more  e3q)licit,  a  conr 
flict  of  desires,  "given  to  us  like  a  hand  dealt  at  whist,"  of  which 
the  strongest  automatically  realizes  itself.  The  advocate  of  this 
doctrine  is  skilful  in  showing  that  statements  of  tndeterminism  ane 
left-handed  assertions  of  his  own  thesis,  since  any  alleged  potency 
of  the  will  is  thinkable  only  as  the  implication  of  another  desire ; 
and  in  pointing  out  the  logical  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the 
weaker  desire  could  suppress  the  stronger.  Language  itself,  ft 
is  said,  expresses  the  deterministic  fact :  we  explain  our  '  free ' 
actions  by  giving  our  reasons  for  acting  so.  Reflection,  if  dis* 
passionate,  convinces  us  that  such  reasons  permitted  no  other  act ; 
they  may  have  been  unsound  or  immoral  reasons,  but  in  any  case 
their  superior  strength  made  a  different  decision  impossible.  Ap- 
parent exceptions,  as  for  instance  self-denial  against  the  tremen* 
dous  push  and  pull  of  natural  appetites,  really  reveal,  if  consulted 
perspicuously,  the  greater  force  of  the  triumphant  motive.  On 
the  basis,  therefore,  of  empirical  fiicts,  the  cumulative  evidence 
of  which  is  unnustakable,  determinism  is  declared  to  be  '  the  last 
word  of  psychology.' 

Is  there  a  fallacy  here  ?  I  belive  there  is,  namely,  in  the  as-^ 
sumption^  unexpressed  perhaps  but  vitally  important,  that  a  con- 
flict  of  desires  implies  determinate  relations  of  comparative  strength 
among  the  desires.  For  determinism  means  the  exercise  of  supe- 
rior force/  and  it  presupposes  that  a  desire,  as  a  bit  of  mental 
mechanism,  has  a  specific  energy,  greater  or  less  than  the  specific 
energy  of  other  desires.  Decision  occurs,  accorcfingly,  because 
of  this  superior  strength ;  hence  the  causal  relation  is  in  many 

64) »  we  caanot  bat  reoognize  the  Titelity  of  the  problem,  and  the  fiKt  that  it  has  no 
generally  accepted  solation.  The  qaeftkm  is,  howerer,  so  definite  as  continnallj  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  reaching  something  like  scientific  agreement  in  answer  to  it 
Hence  any  careful  attempt  to  state  the  matter  precisely  is  justified. 

1 1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  diis  is  the  only  conception  of  determinism,  btit  rather 
that  it  occupies  an  important  place  in  deterministic  literature.  The  other  conoeptioQ, 
namely,  thai  of  thorough  uniformity,  is  not  based  primarily  upon  intxospectiTe  grounds, 
and  so  need  not  be  considered  at  this  point  If  die  words  force,  energy,  andstrength 
ave  objectiottaUe  to  the  phenomenalist,  intensity  may  be  substituted. 
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cases  introspectively  discernible,  and  in  all  cases  logically  inevi- 
table. If  this  presupposition  is  admitted,  the  deterministic  con- 
clusion follows  ;  for  it  would  certainly  be  absurd  to  say  that  the 
weaker  of  two  desires  could  annul  the  stronger.  *  Hence  if  there 
is  a  fallacy  it  must  be  sought  in  the  assumption. 

The  latter  rests  psychologically  upon  our  familiar  experiences 
of  wanting  some  things  more  than  others,  and  psychophysically 
upon  our  consciousness  of  muscular  strain,  etc.,  which  accom- 
panies desire ;  1.  ^.,  such  facts  reveal  or  constitute  the  character  of 
'  strength.'  From  this  evidence,  however,  it  is  a  long  step  to  the 
inference  that  one  desire  is  alwa)^  stronger  or  weaker  than 
another.  For  the  latter  notion  implies  that  there  is  a  homo- 
geneity among  the  desires,  that  there  are  quantitative  relations, 
and  in  the  last  anal)^is  definite  units  of  energy  which  may  serve 
as  their  common  denominator.  Unless  they  can  be  reduced,  at 
least  theoretically,  to  such  a  quantitative  basis,  we  have  no  right 
to  say  that  one  is  'stronger '  than  its  opponent.  The  word  might 
have  a  figurative  usage,  but  it  certainly  would  not  be  an  exact 
scientific  statement  Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  alleged  superior  strength  is  supposed  to  exist  before  dedsion^ 
since  decision  is  regarded  as  caused  by  it  Yet  when  we  consider 
cases  introspectively,  what  we  often  find  is  a  collection  of  desires 
that  differ  not  quantitatively  but  qualitatively.  They  may  be  as 
unlike  as  color  and  taste,  and  may  utterly  fail  to  show  a  com- 
parative character.  This  is  not  to  say  that  desire  has  no  com- 
parative aspects  whatever,  but  it  is  to  say  most  emphatically  that 
a  conception  which  involves  comparative  quanta  of  energy  among 
desires  is  not  justified  by  introspection.  Only  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  such  quanta  does  the  deterministic  theory,  or  rather  this 
feature  of  it,  become  intelligible,  yet  the  quanta  are  not  perceiv- 
able. Motives  are  often  so  qualitatively  different  that  no  exactly 
comparative  measurement  can  be  made.  Herein  lies  one  fallacy 
of  determim'sm. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  illustrations:  (i)  The  simple  choice 
between  two  viands  on  the  bill  of  fare,  say  beef  and  veal ;  (2)  A 
student's  temptation  to  go  to  the  theater  instead  of  staying  in  his 
room  to  prepare  a  lesson,  —  with  its  various  motives :  his  regard 
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for  the  subject  of  the  course,  expectation  of  being  called  upon  to 
recite,  opportunity  for  later  study,  mental  condition,  fondness  for 
the  theater  with  its  lights  and  music  and  dramatic  remove  from 
the  humdrum  monotony  or  irksome  responsibilities  of  life,  desire 
to  see  this  particular  performance  or  this  '  star,'  state  of  private 
exchequer,  etc. ;  (3)  The  stem  perplexity  at  the  outset  of  a  career 
between  the  duty  of  self-development  and  the  duty  of  care  for 
others,  wherein  enter  a  multitude  of  diverse  considerations.  Now 
I  am  not  asking  what  we  should  find  in  such  cases  if  we  possessed 
infinitely  perfect  insight,  or  what  we  must  presume  to  be  there  in 
accordance  with  a  particular  conception  of  causality ;  the  question 
is  rather  what  we  actually  find  in  cases  within  our  own  experience 
of  which  the  foregoing  are  tjrpical.  My  own  empirical  report  is 
that  there  is  not,  up  to  the  point  of  decision,  any  assurance  that 
one  course  or  object  is  more  desired  than  the  other ;  that  one 
set  of  motives  is  stronger  than  the  opposing  set.  We  do  not 
perceive  or  feel  the  strength-character,  quantitative  and  contpara- 
tive,  among  our  desires.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  not  a  definite 
more  or  less,  but  a  qualitative  diversity,  1.  /.,  the  motives  are 
intrinsically  incomparable.  In  so  far  as  the  situation  is  novel  or 
complex,  we  do  not  know  which  alternative  we  prefer ;  indeed, 
the  persistent  and  troublesome  fact  is  that  we  want  both.  Hence, 
as  a  matter  of  purely  introspective  observation,  it  appears  more 
than  dubious  whether  determinism  is  correct. 

But  it  nuy  be  objected  that  reflection  and  language  both  tell 
us  that  we  chose  A  rather  than  B  because  we  desired  A  more. 
And  if  this  is  true,  then  the  deterministic  relation  is  established. 
But  as  a  reflective  description  of  the  choice,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
true.  Carefully  scrutinized,  the  choice  appears  not  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  stronger  desire,  but  to  have  been  identical  with  it.  The 
'  more,'  or  comparative  element,  did  not  precede  the  choice,  but  was 
first  established  by  it.  The  choice  was  not  what  I  had  preferred, 
but  that  I  preferred  it.  To  weigh,  estimate,  and  '  make  compari- 
son '  of  possible  consequences  is  not  simply  to  observe  comparative 
values,  but  partially  to  create  and  establish  values,  to  transform 
them  from  a  qualitative  to  a  quantitative  diversity.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  decision  is  not  merely  a 
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discharge  from  the  past,  but  an  act  in  the  present,  and  this  as  a 
report  of  observation.  We  are  likely  to  be  misled  also  by  our 
habit  of  repeating  our  decisions  like  blows  of  a  hammer.  Thus 
the  preference  alleged  as  the  cause  of  the  decision  may  itself  have 
been  a  decision,  and  so  the  psychological  problem  is  only  moved 
a  step  farther  back.  Reflection  tells  us,  therefore,  not  that  there 
was  a  preference  which  dictated  a  particular  choice,  not  that  the 
latter  was  necessitated  by  any  or  all  of  its  conditions,  but  that  it 
was  an  active  solution  or  unification  of  them.^ 

It  is  sometimes  said,  however,  that  decision  itself  shows  which 
desire  was  the  stronger.  This  cannot  be  admitted.  Decision 
shows,  not  which  was  the  stronger,  but  which  is  or  has  become 
so.  To  argue  that  this  present  supremacy  is  an  index  of  the 
specific  energy  of  the  motives  in  the  past,  is  as  unsound 
logically  as  it  is  empirically  unverifiable.  For  such  argument 
implies,  as  its  indispensable  premise,  that  decision  can  follow  only 
upon  the  stronger  motive,  which  is  the  very  assumption  under 
discussion.     The  reasoning  is  clearly  circular. 

But  why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  decision  come  at  all  ? 
If  no  motive  or  set  of  motives  is  stronger  than  the  rest,  why  should 
there  be  any  decision,  or  why  this  rather  than  that  ?  The  answer 
is  that  the  perplexity  needs  some  solution,  and,  if  this  is  not  pro- 
vided for  by  our  habits  of  decision,  we  must  perforce  forge  the 
first  link  of  a  new  habit.  This  forging  process  may  be  called  a 
'  fiat  of  the  will,'  or  plain  '  chance,'  or  an  '  experiment,'  or  a  real 
'  creation ' ;  each  of  these  terms  is  perhaps  unsatisfactory,  but 
they  all  refer  to  a  very  genuine  fact  of  life.  In  the  last  analysis 
of  a  given  case,  I  And  that  I  decide  this  way  because  I  have  to 
decide  same  way.  Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  I  decide 
any  way,  1.  ^.,  quite  oblivious  to  impulses,  reason,  motives,  etc. 
On  the  contrary,  I  make  all  possible  use  of  these.  They  illumi- 
nate the  situation,  and  so  determine  limits  within  which  I  must 
decide.  My  present  situation,  for  example,  offers  several  con- 
siderations with  reference  to  the  alternatives   of  spending  the 

1  For  a  psychology  which  diibelieves  in  perceived  mental  activity,  this  paragraph 
would,  of  coarse,  need  restatement.  But  as  such  psychology  recognizes,  meta-psycho- 
logically,  the  reality  of  a  will  activity  which  is  somthow  hnovm,  I  do  not  see  any 
fundamental  disagreement.    I  shall  speak  of  this  metaphysical  dichotomy  later. 
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Christmas  recess  here  or  taking  a  long  journey  to  my  home. 
These  considerations  determine  me  to  do  one  of  the  two  things, 
and  exclude  other  pos^ble  courses,  but  they  do  not  issue  auto- 
matically in  my  choice.  When  I  decide,  indeed,  it  is  to  settle  a 
matter  which  does  not  otherwise  settle  itself.  My  decision  is 
experimental,  and  while  I  believe  that  I  am  doing  the  right  thing, 
it  is  after  all,  to  be  quite  frank,  my  ^  will  to  believe.*  Paradoxical 
as  it  sounds,  introspection  tells  me  that  I  am  compelled  to  do 
something  appropriate  to  the  situation,  but  just  what  that  shall 
be  I  freely  choose. 

This  way  of  stating  the  case  involves  the  recognition  of  two 
common  errors.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  unfortunate  that  some 
indeterminist  writers  designate  the  will  as  a  supplementary  and 
deciding  factor.  This  gives  the  impression  that  the  will  works 
externally  upon  the  motives,  and  is,  coordinately  with  them,  a 
cause  of  the  decision.  It  is  truer  to  observation,  as  well  as  less 
open  td  verbal  criticism,  to  say  that  the  motives  are  the  causes, 
and  that  the  will  is  the  decision  itself.  Secondly,  the  determinist 
conception  of  '  character '  as  the  cause  is  unsatisfactory ;  for  no 
character  is  so  completely  unified  as  to  accomplish  perfect  deter- 
mination in  a  really  novel  perplexity.  Indeed,  in  such  a  matter 
the  very  difficulty  is  that  both  of  the  alternatives  appeal  to  and 
&re  compatible  with  the  character,  and  that  the  latter,  on  the 
basis  of  its  past,  has  no  perceivable  predilection  for  one  rather 
than  for  the  other.  '  Subconscious  preferences '  are  of  course 
inadmissible.  They  are  not  only  unverifiable,  not  only  non- 
moral,  but  they  are  logically  inconsistent  with  the  novelty  of  the 
difficulty,  since  they  could  have  been  developed  only  through 
experiences  essentially  like  the  present  one. 

To  put  the  matter  abstractly,  there  seems  to  be  no  final  intro- 
spective reason  why  the  past  history  of  the  world  in  general,  and 
my  past  history  in  particular,  should  provide  a  uniquely  necessary 
resultant  of  the  present  complex  situation.  The  latter  may  compel 
me  to  choose  something,  and  may  even  prescribe  that  the  *  some- 
thing' shall  fall  within  certain  limits;  but  why  need  it  imply  a 
particular  something  ?  The  usual  answer  is  that  otherwise  the 
result  would  be  absolute  chance,  irrational  and  non-moral.     But 
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this  is  plainly  a  mistake.  Chance  within  narrow  limits  is  certainly 
not  absolute  chance,  nor  in  any  wise  fearful.  Furthermore,  inas- 
much as  possible  alternatives  always  have  their  respective  reasons, 
it  is  simply  a  perversion  of  terms  to  call  undetermined  decision 
irrational  or  non-moral.  The  failure  to  discriminate  between  abso- 
lute and  relative  chance  is  one  of  the  logical  weaknesses  of  the 
determinist  position,  and  equally  unfortunate  is  the  neglect  of  the 
patent  empirical  fact  that  our  lives  are  safely  and  agreeably  per- 
vaded by  practical  indeterminism,  since  our  partial  ignorance  not 
only  prevents  us  repeatedly  from  knowing  just  what  to  expect, 
but  thereby  occasions  much  of  the  charm  of  living.  Determinism, 
as  'the  last  word  of  psychology,'  appears  to  indicate  insufficient 
analysis.^ 

II. 

This  introspective  consideration  of  the  problem,  however,  has 
left  another  important  aspect  of  it  largely  untouched.  ''The 
empirical  fact,"  it  may  be  said,  "  is  admittedly  inconclusive.  It 
seems  to  have  an  indeterminate  as  well  as  a  determinate  charac- 
ter. But  this  only  ^ows  that  it  needs  to  be  more  precisely 
interpreted.  Indeed,  every  £aict,  if  it  is  exactiy  apprehended,  in- 
vcdves  some  d^^ree  of  interpretation  or  mediate  knowledge.  And, 
in  this  case,  the  interpretation  must  be  deterministic,  since  the  im- 
plication of  real  chance  would  be  ethically  and  rationally  unen- 
durable." Accordingly,  many  writers  of  scientific  bent  or  S3rm- 
pathies  look  upon  the  matter  as  primarily  one  of  logic,  namely, 
the  domain  of  the  causal  principle,  or  the  prevalence  of  uniformity 
throughout  nature.  For  them  the  question  is  settled  by  certain 
axioms  of  causality  which  must  be  held  on  other  grounds,  even, 
if  necessary,  against  the  testimony  of  consciousness.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  no  such  general  agreement  about  the  meaning  of 
the  concept  of  causality  as  to  make  discussion  easy.  Neverthe- 
less some  fundamental  principles  appear  clear. 

First,  causality  as  a  constitutive  function  of  thought  is  cer- 

>The  occtsional  aecnsadcMi  tbat  indettmiiiiism  means  'the  thility  to  do  what  one 
doesn't  want  to  do'  is  grttuitoos.  It  means  the  ability  to  do  either  of  two  things, 
both  of  which  one  wants  to  do.  To  insist  that  this  amoonts  to  the  same  thing,  since, 
rdatiTeljr  speaking,  one  desire  is  not  so  intense  as  the  other,  is  to  make  the  palpable 
t  which  is  the  sobject  of  the  above  paragraphs. 
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tainly  not  absolute.  That  it  is  such  a  function,  that  we  natu- 
rally interpret  events  causally,  is  unquestionable.  But  this  does 
not  imply  perfect  determinism.  It  implies  only  that  every  event 
is  related  to  preceding  events  in  a  peculiar  way  that  we  desig- 
nate as  causal.  This  connection,  to  speak  generally,  is  not 
posited  a  priori  as  necessary.  From  the  epistemological  point 
of  view,  lawfulness  and  chance  are  both  genuine  functions  of 
thought.  '  It  happens '  is  as  natural  a  usage  as  '  it  must  follow.' 
And  the  reply  that  the  former  phrase  indicates  only  ignorance  or 
carelessness  about  causes  is  inadequate.  For  there  is  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  expert  testimony  to  the  fact  that  many  thought- 
ful persons  regard  'happenings'  as  real,  not  in  the  sense  of 
utterly  lacking  causes,  but  as  having  also  a  partially  accidental 
character.  The  application  of  the  category  obviously  differs 
among  different  minds,  and  still  more  in  reference  to  different 
kinds  of  events,  but  the  usage  appears  fundamental.  And  I 
would  add  that  to  brand  chance  as  '  a  spurious  concept '  is  not 
only  incorrect  empirically,  but  it  is  also  inconsistent  with  the 
lusty  survival  of  the  outlaw  in  the  development  of  intelligence/ 

Secondly,  if  causality  means  '  uniformity '  in  the  *  same-ante- 
cedents-same-consequents '  sense,  it  obviously  fails  to  cover  the 
fact  of  human  volition.  For,  if  any  phase  of  this  fact  is  unmis- 
takable, it  is  that  the  same  conditions  never  recur.  The  real 
question,  therefore,  is  not  what  would  happen  in  a  hypothetical 
recurrence  of  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  formerly  occurred, 
but  rather  what  can  happen  now.  Doubtless,  in  so  far  as  the 
same  antecedents  reappear,  a  deterministic  result  follows ;  but 
this  evidently  implies  that,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  the  same  (and 
they  are  always  somewhat  different),  the  result  is,  by  the  very 
definition  of  causality,  not  absolutely  determined.  Indeed,  on 
this  definition,  volition  would  be,  as  was  said  above,  determined 
generally,  i.  e,,  within  certain  limits ;  but  within  these  limits  it 
would  be  particular  and  free. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  the  general  and  the  partic- 

^  This  Tiew  is  commonly  held  in  connection  with  a  metaphysical  theory,  according 
to  which  absolute  determinism  is  an  abstraction  from  or  transformation  of  reality,  and 
as  sach  is  the  presupposition  of  scientific  effort.  I  offer  some  comments  npon  the 
▼iew  in  the  third  section  of  this  paper. 
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ular  always  exist  together,  that  there  can  be  no  particular  fact 
without  its  general  aspect,  and  hence  subservience  to  law.  This 
is  true,  but  what  it  means  is  that  the  general  aspect,  uniformity 
or  lawfulness,  is  the  determinate  aspect,  not  that  it  impUes  one 
particular  rather  than  another.  Any  one  of  several  particulars 
would  be  lawful,  since  each  would  be  a  specification  within  the 
limits  set  by  the  universal.  Concretely,  I  can,  in  a  given  situa- 
tion, do  any  one  of  several  things,  because  any  one  of  them 
would  be  appropriate  to  it.  At  this  moment,  for  example,  I  am 
determined  by  my  situation  to  advocate  indeterminism,  but  just 
how  I  shall  advocate  it,  by  what  arrangement  of  sentences, 
usage  of  principal  arguments,  etc.,  I  am  not  particularly  deter- 
mined. Hence  I  guess,  choose,  experiment.  Sonie  time  ago  I 
was  determined  simply  and  generally  to  deal  with  the  question, 
but  how,  i,  e.,  whether  to  write  about  it  or  to  postpone  consider- 
ation, I  freely  chose.  Presently,  when  I  have  selected  my  next 
thought  to  express,  I  shall  be  determined  simply  an  generally 
to  express  it,  but  whether  by  this  or  that  grammatical  construc- 
tion I  again  freely  choose.  So  all  through  volitional  life  the 
determination  and  the  freedom  appear  together.^ 

i  The  fonnal  tide  of  this  matter  consists  in  the  relation  between  the  general  and 
the  particular,  and,  on  account  of  its  logical  importance,  deserves  a  more  explicit 
statement  ( I )  Any  individual  fact,  thing,  or  action  has  both  these  aspects,  general  and 
particular.  The  former  consists  in  the  likenesses  by  which  it  resembles  certain  other 
facts ;  the  latter  reduces,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  peculiarities  distinctive  of  itself  alone. 
This  implication  of  both  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  its  being  individual.  (2) 
The  particular  aspect  is  real,  or,  as  it  has  been  phrased,  difference  is  always  ultimate. 
The  peculiarity  cannot  be  finally  resolved  into  general  qualities.  No  network  of  uni- 
versalfl  can  constitute  a  particular ;  at  best  they  can  only  serve  to  reveal  it.  A  funda- 
mental onlikeness  belongs  to  every  individual  fact,  and  this  unlikeness,  whether  of 
space,  time,  color,  intensity,  or  what  not,  cannot  be  explained  away  by  identification 
with  anything  else.  (3)  Several  of  these  peculiarities  belong  under  the  same  general 
character,  like  the  various  shades  of  a  color.  The  individual  J/ has  a  general  char- 
acter A  and  a  particular  character  a.  Another  individual,  N,  with  the  same  general 
character  At  may  have  the  particular  a^,  (4)  The  general  character  is  determinate ; 
the  particular  indeterminate.  Given  the  conditions  C,  the  similarity  of  these  with 
other  cases  means  that  their  result  will  be  similar  to  the  result  in  those  cases,  f.  /.,  it 
will  have  the  general  or  lawful  character  A,  But  this  character  may  be  particular- 
ized as  tf  or  as  tf^ ;  either  would  be  lawful  because  either  would  fall  under  the  gener- 
ality A.  And  so  in  the  case  of  decision.  For  example :  I  am  asked  to  give  a  lecture, 
the  preparation  for  which  would  conflict  with  my  teaching.  I  muster  the  various 
appropriate  considerations ;  these  express  the  laws  of  my  life.  Perhaps  one  of  them, 
say  my  sense  of  obligation  to  my  university,  excludes  the  lecture,  t.  /.,  the  partica- 
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The  same  considerations  apply  to  another  ramification  erf*  the 
subject  It  is  frequently  presupposed,  by  both  parties  to  the 
controversy,  that  indeterminism  signifies  a  special  perquisite  of 
human  nature,  in  distinction  from  the  rest  of  that  nature  which 
is  regarded  as  mechanically  determined.  *  Uniformity,'  then,  is 
used  to  signify  that  the  cosmos  is  all  lawful  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  scientific  mind  objects  to  the  exclusion  of  a  little  group  of 
iacts,  even  if  they  are  '  human«*  Now  undoubtedly  human  nature 
is  to  be  interpreted  partly  on  its  own  merits  and  without  preju- 
dice from  other  lines  of  study,  but  we  need  not  make  any  such 
absolute  cut  through  the  universe  as  the  above  conception  of 
indeterminism  implies.  For  determinism  and  indeterminism  are 
true  of  all  departments  of  nature  in  precisely  the  same  general 
way;  everywhere  the  conditions  of  an  event  are  in  the  last 
analysts  the  entire  condition  of  the  universe,  and  so  are  unlike 
those  of  every  other  event  For  practical  puiposes,  fortunately, 
we  need  not  consider  such  an  infinite  complexity  of  conditions, 
but  if  we  theorize  about  absolute  determinism  we  are  logically 
bound  to  conader  the  matter  absolutely.  And  then  we  cannot 
escape  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  an  event  are  in  some  respects 
like,  and  in  some  unlike,  those  of  other  events.  Accordingly, 
determinism  is  everywhere  only  one  aspect  of  the  £aict  It  is  an 
important  qualification,  however,  that  the  degree  of  likeness  and 
unlikeness  varies  in  different  fields  of  nature.  In  the  case  of 
inorganic  and  lower  organic  forms,  the  antecedents  of  this  or  that 
faxX  are  &r  more  like  those  of  other  &cts ;  e.  g.,  the  conditions 
which  precede  the  falling  of  a  stone  or  the  formation  of  a  crystal 
closely  resemble  an  infinite  multitude  of  previous  cases.  Or, 
again,  the  stimulus-reaction  phenomenon  of  an  insect  or  an  infant 
is  a  repetition  of  innumerable  almost  identically  similar  processes 

larity  of  the  latter  lies  oatside  that  Uw ;  then  the  matter  is  settled.  But  suppose  mj 
obligatioD  permits  or  eren  recommends  either  pusoit;  suppose  I  am  unable  to  find 
any  adTantage  in  one  course  rather  than  in  the  other.  Then  my  decision  will  be 
lawfiil  either  way,  since  it  will  falfil  my  daty  to  the  institation,  my  dnty  to  myself,  my 
desire  to  reach  the  ootside  world,  or  my  desire  to  make  progress  in  my  class-room, 
etc.,  etc.  These  laws  detennine  me  to  do  one  thing  or  the  other,  as  against  taking  a 
▼acation  or  spending  all  my  time  in  private  research,  bnt  they  leave  an  indeterminate- 
ness.  My  decision  has,  if  you  please,  an  element  of  chance,  bat  it  is  neither 
'  blind,'  nor  dangerous,  nor  ezdosiTe  of  reason  or  purpose. 
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in  the  histoiy  of  life.  But  in  the  self-conscious  decision  of  a 
human  being,  this  resemblance  largely  &ils.  It  is,  indeed,  some- 
what like  past  £aicts,  but  its  striking  feature  is  its  self-conscious 
novelty  as  the  individual's  own  af&ir.  In  the  former  cases,  the 
indeterminism  is,  so  to  speak,  fine  grained  and  ultra-microscopic, 
so  that  perfect  necessity  appears  to  monopolize  them.  In  the 
latter,  the  possible  alternatives  are  more  evidently  discriminable ; 
the  limits  within  which  the  new  fact  must  fall  are  farther  apart. 
Thus  reality  is  always  in  the  making  through  consciousness. 
Habits  are  constantly  being  established  and  passing  out  of  con- 
sciousness in  a  more  and  more  determinate  fashion.  But  nowhere 
is  the  process  absolute,  i,  e,,  nowhere  in  nature  is  there  absolute 
chance  or  absolute  necessity.  Accordingly,  we  may  hold  inde- 
terminism in  human  choice  without  abandoning  the  concept  of 
uniformity  throughout  nature.^ 

It  is,  however,  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that 
the  fact  must  be  *  all  law  or  no  law.'  This  feeling  it  is  which 
finds  expression  in  such  exclamations  as :  ''  Psychical  changes 
either  conform  to  law  or  they  do  not " ;  or,  "  Volitions  arc  either 
caused  or  they  are  not "  ;  or,  **  Between  the  theory  Chance  and 
the  theory  of  Law  there  can  be  no  compromise,  no  redprodty, 
no  borrowing  and  lending."  These  unqualified  assertions  are 
essentially  untrue.  Logic  necessitates  no  such  judgments.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  just  as  correct  to  say :  "All  things  are  either 
alike  or  different"  ;  ''between  the  theory  of  Likeness  and  the 
theory  of  Difference  there  can  be  no  compromise,"  etc.     Now 

1  It  is  acknowledged  that  abaolntdy  pfedae  determination  is  nerer  obserred,  eres 
thioogfa  physical  measnrements.  It  is  cnstomaiy  to  attribute  discrepancies  to  errors  in 
obserration,  as  is  of  ooone  perfectly  proper  in  part.  Bat  to  say  that  a  perfect  obser- 
▼atioo  woold  discorer  perfect  mechanism  is  to  assome  a  conception  of  law  that  cannot 
be  logically  maintained.  A  perfect  obserration,  one  that  indnded  ereiy  condition, 
woold  have  to  indnde  the  whole  nnirerse.  Measurement,  no  matter  how  precise,  is 
always  obtained  by  throwing  away  <  unimportant '  Victors,  and  is  therefore  always 
relatiTe,  nerer  absolute.  The  more  sudi  factors  are  included,  the  more  the  difficulty 
repeats  itsdt  In  the  last  analysis,  the  '  law '  of  determination  would  be  a  perfectly 
m^que  statement  of  the  relation  of  this  total  situation  to  thb  total  result,  and  so  would 
not  be,  strictly  speaking,  a  *  law '  at  all,  since  it  would  lack  the  generality  oorering 
odMT  actnd  cases ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  so  (ar  as  this  total  situation  is  like 
othen,  and  this  likeness  may  be  abstracted  in  the  form  of  a  general  <  law,'  we  ignore 
its  distinctiTe  peculiarities,  and  so  fail  necessarily  to  establish  this  particular  result 
rather  than  some  other  dosdy  q>prozimating  it 
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likeness  and  difference  are  just  as  abstractly  contradictory  as 
determinism  and  indeterminism,  yet  experience  shows  that  things 
are  both  alike  and  different  at  the  same  time,  and  we  accept  the 
&ct  very  calmly.  So  also  experience,  especially  that  of  human 
self-consciousness,  shows  that  occurrences  both  have  causes  and 
are  free.  And  if  someone  corrects  us  by  saying  that  things  are 
alike  in  certain  respects  and  different  in  others,  we  may  cheerfully 
admit  the  correction.  It  is  precisely  so  with  the  other  adjectives. 
An  act  is  determined  in  certain  respects,  i.  ^.,  as  to  its  general 
character,  and  undetermined  in  others,  i,  e.^  in  particular.  The 
attributes  become  inconsistent  only  when  abstracted  in  an  absolute, 
unqualified  sense  which  is  generically  fallacious.^ 

III. 

The  radiations  of  this  problem  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  follow  them  all  in  a  short  discussion.  There  is 
one,  however,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and 
which  deserves  attention  here.  For  many  writers  the  all-important 
consideration  is  metaphysical.  They  hold  that  the  reality  of 
rational  purposes  guarantees  the  reality  of  a  free  realization  of 
them,  and  add  that  scientific  determinism  is  a  subordinate  cate- 
gory, absolute  in  its  own  sphere,  but  limited  thereto. 

This  method  of  treatment  appears  to  niiss  the  real  issue.  It 
rightly  indicates  the  scientific  consciousness  as  only  one  aspect 
of  life,  and  in  so  far  it  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  view  set 
forth  in  these  pages.  But  it  fails,  after  all,  to  reconcile  the  incon- 
sistency of  real  purpose  and  complete  determination.  The  attempt 
to  relieve  the  apparent  contradiction  by  relegating  the  opposed 
concepts  to  different  spheres  of  reality  must  always  encounter 
profound  objections.  First,  many  a  thoughtful  observer  finds 
himself  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  reality  of  scientific  facts. 

'The  historical  controTersy  hat  at  its  root  a  logical  contradictioQ,  i,  /.,  between  a 
uniTersal  and  a  particular  proposition.  It  is :  An  event  is  nndetermined  in  none  of  its 
aspects,  vs.  An  event  is  undetermined  in  some  of  its  aspects.  The  weight  of  the  nni- 
Tersal  lies  on  the  determinist.  To  speak  of  *  absolute  chance,  such  as  the  doctrine 
of  an  indeterminate  free  will  maintains/  is  painfully  unjust  Indeterminism,  in  the 
perKms  of  sereral  of  its  most  brilliant  expositors,  has  never  thought  of  denjring  causal- 
ity or  affirming  absolute  change.  To  assume  that  indeterminism  is  identical  therewith 
is  simply  to  beg  the  whole  question. 
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For  him,  indeed,  the  world  of  science  and  the  world  of  purpose 
are  so  blended  in  experience  that  he  cannot  regard  one  as  more 
real  than  the  other.  Partial  and  abstract  the  facts  of  science  may 
be,  but  they  constitute  true  knowledge  of  reality.  And  accord- 
ingly, if  science  tells  us  that  in  the  brain  or  in  the  associative  proc- 
esses of  the  mind  A  completely  determines  B^  then  no  designation 
of  this  fact  as  subordinate  can  obscure  its  inconsistency  with  our 
appreciation  of  its  spiritual  counterpart  as  a  free  decision.  Sec- 
ondly, while  there  is  undoubtedly  a  division  of  intellectual  func- 
tions such  that  we  may  pay  scientific,  i,  e.,  descriptive  and 
explanatory,  attention  to  a  fact  at  one  moment,  and  appreciative 
attention  at  another,  yet  both  funtions  give  us  truth,  and  hence 
they  cannot  maintain  an  intellectual  contradiction.  Truths,  that 
is  to  say,  cannot  be  contradictory,  even  in  different  spheres,  for 
the  very  distinction  between  the  latter  shows  that  the  contents 
of  both  are  apprehended  intellectually,  and  so  are  amenable  to 
the  law  of  contradiction.  Important  and  influential  as  this  meta- 
physical theory  has  been,  it  yet  seems  to  me  to  fail  to  gauge  the 
depth  of  human  puzzlement  over  the  problem.  The  real  difficulty 
lies  in  the  alleged  absoluteness  of  the  determination,  and  there- 
fore it  is  this  character  that  must  stand  critical  examination. 
That  science  has  such  a  postulate  is  a  dogmatic  assertion  which 
I  do  not  find  sufficiently  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  concept  of 
science,  or  by  the  facts  of  experience.  The  postulate  is,  indeed, 
an  Idol  of  the  Theater. 

Such  considerations,  though  the  expression  of  them  here  is 
necessarily  fragmentary,  indicate  as  of  primary  importance  the 
logical  and  psychological  aspects  of  the  problem  discussed  in  the 
first  two  sections  of  this  paper.  And  in  these  fields  the  facts 
seem  to  me  to  reveal  the  complementary  and  relative  truths  of 
both  determinism  and  indeterminism. 

Bernard  C.  Ewer. 

No&THwisTS&N  UNivmsmr. 
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Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology.  By  the  Former  Students 
of  Charles  Edward  Garman,  in  Commemoration  of  Twenty -five 
Yean  of  Service  as  Teacher  of  Philosophy  in  Amherst  College. 
Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.,  1906.  — pp.  401. 

This  volume,  edited  by  a  committee  of  five  of  Professor  Garman's 
former  students,  is  a  significant  fruit  of  the  advance  of  serious  thought 
and  independent  research  in  American  college  life,  an  evidence  of  in- 
creasing solidarity  among  men  of  scholarship,  and  an  indication  of  the 
growth  of  a  desirable  intellectual  piety.  Hie  stimulating  influence  of 
Professor  Garman  as  a  teacher  has  long  been  a  familiar  feet  to  those 
interested  in  philosophy,  and  has  palliated,  although  it  has  not  re- 
moved, the  regret  that  he  has  not  sent  forth  in  print  the  products  of 
his  vigorous  intellect.  A  recent  investigation  of  the  collegiate  educa- 
tion of  American  teachei*s  and  writers  in  philosophy  and  psychology 
showed,  I  believe,  that,  considering  the  relative  size  of  institutions,  a 
greater  proportion  of  these  teachers  came  from  Amherst  College  than 
from  any  other  one  institution.  It  was  in  every  way  appropriate  that 
the  rounding  off  of  Professor  Garman's  twenty-five  years  as  a  teacher 
of  philosophy  in  that  institution  should  be  commemorated  in  this 
Festschrift 

An  introduction  to  the  volume  is  found  in  a  ten-page  letter  written 
by  Professor  Garman  and  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Psy^ 
chology  in  1898,  giving  an  account  of  his  ideals  and  methods  in  teach- 
ing. The  following  quotation  is  indicative  of  the  spirit  in  which  he 
has  conceived  training  in  philosophy ;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  signifi- 
cant commentary  on  the  freshness  and  diversity  of  the  philosophical 
positions  which  are,  as  a  matter  of  feet,  presented  in  the  essa]rs  which 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  volume :  **  If  you  can  get  the  man  so  far 
along  as  to  make  him  have  confidence  in  the  power  of  weighing  evi- 
dence, to  realize  how  much  civilization  owes  to  it,  how  every  depart- 
ment of  life  can  be  progressive  only  through  scientific  thinking,  and 
then  make  it  a  moral  question,  and  show  that  intellectual  honesty  and 
supreme  choice  of  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  determination  to  follow 
evidence  to  the  best  of  one's  ability,  is  the  great  line  of  cleavage 
between  the  saints  and  the  sinners,  —  if  you  can  force  the  issue  here 
and  win,  then  the  class  are  entirely  different  afterwards.     I  do  not 
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believe  without  this  moral  battle,  without  considering  the  ethical  phases 
of  the  questioui  it  would  be  possible  to  get  the  best  intellectual  re- 
sults.^ 

The  essays  in  this  volume  are  divided  into  ' '  Studies  in  Philosophy, ' ' 
of  which  there  are  eight,  and  ''  Studies  in  Psychology, ' '  of  which  there 
are  five.  Two  of  those  in  philosophy  are,  however,  strictly  speak- 
ing, sociological,  and  of  them,  accordingly,  a  few  words  may  first  be 
said. 

In  his  essay  upon  "  The  Expansion  of  Europe  in  its  Influence  upon 
Population,"  Professor  Willcox  suggests  that  the  center  of  modem 
history  has  been  the  effort  of  Europe  at  expansion  outside  of  Europe 
itself,  —  an  expansion  quite  as  much  economic  as  political  and  mili- 
tary. The  influence  of  this  was  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
world  from,  say,  one  billion  in  1750  to  one  and  one-half  billion  in 
Z900.  This  expansion.  Professor  Willcox  thinks,  has  not  been  merely 
quantitative,  but  a  development  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  quality 
of  living,  representing  a  greater  mastery  over  the  powers  of  nature 
and  the  living  of  a  more  consciously  progressive  life. 

Mr.  Woods's  essay  on  "  Democracy  a  New  Unfolding  of  Human 
Power,"  might  be  termed  a  plea  for  an  ethical,  as  distinct  from  a 
purely  economic  and  political,  socialism.  It  identifies  the  democratic 
movement  with  increasing  capacity  of  mankind  for  living  an  associated 
life,  and  considers  the  new  impetus  and  widened  outlook  which  come 
to  the  individual  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  his  capacity  to  see 
himself  in  the  light  of  an  associated  codperative  whole.  It  was,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Woods,  largely  a  matter  of  historical  accident  that  the 
earlier  period  of  democracy  threw  the  emphasis  upon  the  elements  of 
Uberty  and  equality,  minimizing  the  value  of  deliberate  political  and 
social  organization,  and  in  economics  laying  the  emphasis  upon  the 
iaissez  /aire  notion.  As  the  democratic  movement  works  itself  free 
from  the  circumstances  which  conditioned  its  early  development,  its  in- 
herently fraternal  and  codperative  nature  is  released.  The  modem 
industrial  S3rstem,  with  its  influences  upon  social  and  political  life,  is 
not  to  be  referred  exclusively  to  mechanical  inventions,  but  more 
fundamentally  to  the  growing  spirit  of  association  which  made  it  pos- 
sible to  utilize  these  inventions.  Mr.  Woods  argues  that,  as  the  ulti- 
mate tendency  of  political  democracy  has  been  to  enhance  indi- 

^  As  IVofessor  Gtnnan's  demth  hms  occurred  since  (his  review  was  penned,  I  Tea- 
tore  to  add  another  quotation  which  presents  even  more  dearlj,  perhaps,  the  spirit  of 
his  teaching.  «  The  yonng  man  who  philosophisises,  who  reallj  understands  himself 
and  appreciates  the  troth,  is  no  longer  a  slave  of  form,  but  is  filled  with  admiration 
that  is  genuine  and  lasting." 
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vidual  initiative  and  force  so  that  even  the  great  productiveness  of 
modem  industry  is  largely  to  be  credited  to  the  indirect  influence  of 
political  freedom,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  whatever  the 
difficulties  of  temporary  adjustment,  the  ultimate  effect  of  industrial 
democracy  will  be  also  to  multiply  initiation  and  stimulate  capable 
leadership.  The  outcome  of  the  argument  is  that  "  democratic  asso- 
ciation, instead  of  in  any  way  restricting  and  hardening  the  issues  of 
life,  provides  to  the  vital  impulse  an  infinitely  varied  number  of 
natiu^l,  invigorating,  inspiring  outlets. " 

The  first  essay  of  the  volume  is  by  Professor  Tufls  on  "  Moral  Evolu- 
tion." He  endeavors  to  utilize  the  results  of  modem  general  and 
genetic  psychology  and  of  social  psychology  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
development  of  the  moral  self.  Psychological  ideas  which  are  especi- 
ally laid  under  tribute  are  three  :  namely,  (i)  the  beginnings  of  men- 
tal and  moral  development  in  instinct  and  impulses  of  a  biological  sort ; 
intelligent  personality  developing  out  of  these  as  the  simpler  and  more 
immediate  discharge  of  instinct  is  checked,  and  a  circuitous  route  of 
response  built  up  on  the  basis  of  thinking  and  planning;  (2)  the 
recognition  that  the  self  is  many  as  well  as  one,  and  many  before  it  is 
one  —  the  self  as  at  first  a  more  or  less  loosely  connected  aggregate 
of  various  instincts  and  impulses  reacting  to  their  own  specific  cues, 
rather  than  an  organized  system  of  capacities  held  together  through 
the  recognition  of  the  principles  of  unity  and  generality  in  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  have  to  function ;  (3)  the  social  character  of  the 
self:  the  fact  that  unconscious  solidarity  is  the  status  at  the  outset, 
that  only  gradually  are  separate  and  individual  interests  split  off  and 
organized,  until  conscious  individuality  and  conscious  social  inter- 
ests are  a  final  outcome.  These  general  conceptions  are  applied  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  development  of  moral  character  on  its  two  sides, 
inner  control,  purpose,  feeling,  and  external  mastery  of  environment. 

Professor  Tufts* s  essay  is  very  compact,  many  portions  of  it  being 
sketched  in  summary,  almost  diagrammatic  outline,  so  that  further  con- 
densation is  extremely  difficult.  I  shall  accordingly  refer  the  inter- 
ested reader  to  the  article  itself  for  details,  and  confine  myself  to  cer- 
tain general  impressions  which  it  has  made  upon  me.  In  the  first 
place,  I  should  say  that  Professor  Tufts  has  been  unusually  successful 
in  avoiding  the  fallacy  which  easily  besets  the  discussions  of  moral 
evolution,  that  of  the  fixed  separation  of  *  higher'  and  Mower.'  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  earlier  stages  conceived  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  development  of  present  ethical  status  incon- 
ceivable except  at  the  expense  of  explaining  away  most  of  its  signifi- 
cant features.     This  stimulates  a  reaction  which  insists,  accordingly, 
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either  that  moral  evolution  is  inherently  impossible,  or  else  that  the 
higher  and  later  elements  are  already  <  latent  *  or  *  potential '  in  the 
earlier  stages.  Professor  Tufts,  however,  has  conceived  the  earlier 
stages  in  such  a  vitally  concrete  way  as  to  realize  that  there  are  in 
them  factors  which  are  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  more  developed 
ethical  situations,  so  that  the  evolution  of  the  latter  out  of  the  former 
can  be  treated  without  denying  the  essential  features  of  morality  on 
the  one  hand,  or  falling  into  very  dubious  metaphysics,  on  the  other. 

The  second  impression  is  the  concrete  hold  the  writer  has  kept  upon 
the  social  character  of  the  individual  as  individual.  '  Social  psychol- 
ogy '  is  used  not  as  an  annex  to  the  normal  psychology  of  the  indi- 
vidual, much  less  as  a  recourse  to  a  mystic  over-soul  labelled  '  social 
mind,'  but  as  a  method  of  interpreting  the  actual  constitution  and 
functioning  of  the  self.  At  every  point  of  the  discussion  we  find  our- 
selves face  to  face  with  an  individual  into  whose  structure  social  foe- 
tors  are  already  built ;  and  face  to  face  with  a  social  environment 
viewed  as  the  medium  in  which  the  sociality  of  the  past,  consolidated 
into  an  individual,  displays  itself,  is  developed,  and,  through  opposi- 
tion and  effort,  reconstructed.  It  is  this  standpoint,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  I  think,  which  is  responsible  for  the  first  point  I  have 
mentioned ;  for  it  enables  Professor  Tufts  to  seize  upon  the  genuinely 
moral  problem,  elements,  and  processes  in  every  situation,  at  what- 
ever plane  of  historic  progress. 

Dr.  Sharp's  paper  on  <<  Moral  Judgment"  is  noteworthy  among 
ethical  discussions  for  the  consistency  with  which  it  takes  a  single  and 
simple  point  of  view  and  sticks  to  it  through  various  windings  and 
turnings.  His  thesis  is  that  the  fact  of  approbation  is  the  fundamental 
phenomenon  of  moral  life.  He  first  differentiates  moral  approbation 
from  other  forms  by  showing  that,  while  all  involve  a  union  of  an  intel- 
lectual element  and  an  emotional  satisfaction,  in  an  idea  thought  of  as 
realized,  moral  approbation  is  directed  at  the  purpose,  the  intended 
aim  of  an  agent,  which,  since  it  is  a  disclosure  of  the  agent's  interests, 
may  be  treated  as  identical  with  *^  the  system  of  a  man's  desires,  con- 
sidered in  respect  to  their  power  to  determine  action."  Yet  this  is 
not  exhaustive.  We  may  disapprove  a  purpose,  as  that  of  a  lawyer 
opposed  to  us  to  win  a  case  for  his  client,  which  is  injurious  to  us, 
without  regarding  it  as  morally  wrong.  Only  if  we  regard  such  a 
purpose  as  wrong  for  every  one,  under  the  same  circumstances,  would 
the  disapprobation  be  moral ;  or,  put  positively,  **  a  purpose  is  morally 
approved  when  placing  ourselves  in  a  social  order  large  or  small  we 
wish  every  member  of  it  to  make  it  his  own  under  the  given  con- 
ditions." 
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Hence  the  right  is  not  merely  that  which  we  do  approre ;  all  moral 
discuflBion  in  the  concrete  involves  the  supposition  of  an  object  iriiich 
is  universally  approvable.  There  is  an  objectivity  to  rightness  behind 
the  mere  foct  of  actual  approbation.  This  is  involved  in  the  notion 
of  the  object  of  moral  approbation  as  concerned  with  the  purposes  of 
all  placed  in  a  given  situation.  This  involves  the  ideal  of  consistency 
in  tlie  various  desires^  —  that  they  are  really  a  system.  On  this  basis, 
obligation  can  easily  be  explained  as  a  concomitant  of  the  approba- 
tion process  under  certain  conditions,  with  no  need  of  making  the  no- 
tion fundamental  to  morals.  When  we  find  a  purpose  morally  approv- 
able and  yet  disagreeable,  there  is  a  situation  of  constraint,  and  this 
in  its  emotional  aspect  is  what  we  call  consciousness  of  duty. 

I  hope  even  this  inadequate  sketch  gives  an  idea  of  the  clear  and 
simple  way  in  which  Professor  Sharp  has  worked  out  his  point  I  am 
not  sure,  however,  that  at  bottom  this  clearness  is  not  delusive,  — not 
sure,  that  is,  whether  his  argument  does  not  either  beg  or  evade  the 
real  issue.  Professor  Sharp  denies,  it  will  be  observed,  the  Kantian 
notion  of  the  fundamental  character  of  the  category  of  duty,  while 
he  adopts  the  allied  Kantian  notion  of  the  universalization  of  purpose 
as  the  test  and  mark  of  rightness.  Why,  a  Kantian  might  ask,  do 
we  not  simply  accept  the  fact  that  we  find  something  good,  — that  we 
do  approve, — as  indicative  of  the  right?  Why  do  we  look  at 
the  desire  or  the  intent  in  which  the  desire  expresses  itself  with 
reference  to  its  place  in  a  rationalized,  universalized  system  ?  Surely, 
the  Kantian  would  argue,  only  because  it  is  a  duty  so  to  do,  —  the 
duty :  this  obligation  is  the.  moral  law,  and  the  essence  of  morality. 
In  other  words.  Professor  Sharp  makes,  without  justifying  it,  the 
transition  from  the  fact  of  approbation  to  the  ideal  of  a  certain  kind 
of  approbation,  which  is  precisely  the  crux  of  all  valuational  or  ap- 
probational  theories  of  conduct.  In  passing,  I  would  remark  that,  if 
Professor  Sharp  had  concerned  himself  with  this  problem  of  transition 
and  the  tnodus  operandi  of  its  achievement,  he  would  be  likely  to 
esteem  (apart  from  details  which  may  be  eliminated  or  reconstructed) 
the  machinery  of  Adam  Smith's  'Impartial  Spectator'  more  highly 
than  he  does.  As  it  is,  in  ignoring  the  problem  of  getting  from  a 
particular  or  de  facto  valuation  to  a  de  jure^  or  universalized  one,  he 
has  no  use  for  that,  or  any  other  social-psychology  method. 

The  most  important  strictly  metaphysical  paper  in  the  volume  is 
that  by  Professor  Woodbridge  on  "The  Problem  of  Consciousness." 
This  paper,  on  its  critical  and  historic  side,  is  a  statement  that  a  cer- 
tain conception  of  consciousness  controls  the  development  of  episte- 
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mology  from  Locke  to  Hegel,  ending  inevitably  in  idealistic  construc- 
tions of  the  universe;  and,  on  its  suggested  constructive  side,  the 
presentation'  of  an  idea  of  consciousness  whose  realistic  implications 
are  as  marked  as  are  the  idealistic  of  the  older  conception,  and  one 
affording  a  point  of  departure  for  various  logical  problems  of  basic 
import.  The  historic  criticism  is  worked  out  with  force  and  almost 
dramatic  clearness ;  considering  the  space  taken,  in  detail.  The  con- 
structive portion  will  suffer,  with  most  readers,  from  its  extreme  com- 
pression, severe  in  any  case,  but  additionally  so  when  the  conception 
is  avowedly  offered  not  as  ''a  solvent  for  philosophic  problems,  but 
rather  a  creator  of  them. ' ' 

The  three  underlying  notions  of  modem  philosophy,  clearly  formu- 
lated by  Locke,  that  ideas  are  the  sole  objects  of  knowledge,  that  ideas 
are  acquired,  and  that  knowledge  is  their  composition,  all  rest  upon 
the  notion  of  mind  as  an  end-term,  not  as  a  relation  of  terms.  As  such, 
it  is  inherently  a  receptacle  or  capacity,  endowed  with  constitutional 
powers  and  needing  an  alien  factor  to  arouse  it  into  activity,  — this 
last  being  the  other  end-term,  possibly  an  unknown  substance,  matter, 
possibly  God,  possibly  nobody  knows  what.  Now  the  value  of  such 
.a  notion  of  mind  or  consciousness  (since  this  is  empty  in  itself)  ''  can 
be  preserved  only  by  assigning  to  it  in  increasing  measure  the  char- 
acter which  may  ultimately  give  to  the  whole  of  escperience  and  the 
world  their  essential  features."  So  mind  is  gradually  supplied  with 
everything  that  belongs  to  the  universe ;  things  '^  we  can  put  in  our 
pockets,  or  throw  out  of  the  window,  or  take  into  our  stomachs,  or 
shut  our  eyes  and  ears  to,"  become  ''mental  states";  while  the 
principles  of  sjrnthesis,  the  relations  of  the  objective  world  of  experi- 
ence, become  certain  active  or  sjrnthesizing  ftmctions  of  consciousness. 
Such  is  the  dialectic  which  out  of  Locke  has  created  Neo-Rantianism  ; 
Professor  Woodbridge  inserts  Hegel  as  well,  for  no  obvious  reason  to 
my  mind  save  that  it  provides  an  interesting  historic  climax. 

Professor  Woodbridge  then  advances  certain  objections  to  idealism. 
Among  these  are  the  natural  difficulty  in  believing  it  in  spite  of  its  log- 
ical systematic  character,  and  the  artificiality  of  its  method  in  accord- 
ance with  which  sensations  are  declared  to  be  immaterial  because,  on 
the  basis  of  the  theory,  they  ought  to  be  immaterial,  while  at  the  same 
time  physical  things  are  treated  as  sensations.  ''One  cannot  reach 
the  mind  by  claiming  that  all  objects  are  ideas  and  then  tr3ring  to 
establish  this  claim  by  insisting  that  by  the  nature  of  mind  ideas  can 
be  its  only  objects.  It  is  precisely  the  suspicion  that  this  iti  just  what 
idealism  does  that  tends  again  to  make  it  appear  artificial  and  in- 
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credible."  Among  other  exterior  reasons  working  against  the  theory 
of  idealism,  is  the  increasing  consciousness  ''  of  a  vast  and  unfolding 
nature  which  science  by  its  steady  progressive  achievements  con- 
stantly deepens  within  us/'  which  makes  more  and  more  suspicious 
''  those  philosophies  which  seek  to  explain  the  world  primarily  from 
the  initial  fact  that  man  happens  to  be  conscious  of  a  small  part  of 
it."  The  introduction  of  the  idea  of  evolution  into  natural  science 
is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  idealism.  It  shifts  the  whole  point  of  view 
so  that  the  problem  becomes  not,  How  does  the  mind  know  the  world  ? 
but,  How  does  the  world  evolve  to  the  consciousness  of  itself? 

In  his  constructive  statement  Professor  Woodbridge  insists  that  we 
should  commence  with  the  conscious  situation  itself  as  exemplified  in 
our  £uniliar  reflective  conscious  inquiry.  Since  the  problem  can 
appear  only  within  this  situation,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  solution  must  be  relevant  to  it, — must  be  an  explanation  and 
illustration  of  it.  Hence  genetic  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  con- 
sciousness are  rejected  as  right  methods  for  attacking  the  problem, 
and  also  the  methods  which  would  define  consciousness  through 
the  analysis  of  the  process  of  perception.  When  we  take  the  situa- 
tion of  conscious  inquiry  in  and  for  itself,  we  find  it  resolvable 
into  things  related  somehow  to  one  another.  Conspicuous  among 
these  relations  are  the  temporal  and  the  spatial  ones.  Things  also 
sustain  in  a  conspicuous  way  another  relationship  to  each  other,  the 
relationship  of  significance.  Within  the  conscious  situation  things 
are  not  merely  beside  each  other  or  after  each  other,  but  one  thing 
signifies  or  means  another.  These  relations  of  significance  are  capable 
of  organization  and  condensation  by  themselves  without  modifying  in 
any  way  the  other  relations  of  things.  In  this  contrast,  they  may  £drly 
be  called  immaterial  relations.  It  is  with  their  arrangement  and  con- 
densation  that  logic  deals,  just  as  the  physical  sciences  deal  with  things 
in  their  other  relations.  The  gist  of  the  hypothesis  which  Professor 
Woodbridge  advances  is,  then,  that  consciousness  means  precisely  the 
possibility  of  this  significance  of  relationship  among  things.  Take 
away  consciousness  and  the  things  still  exist  in  all  their  other  relations ; 
add  consciousness  and  you  add  just  the  possibility  of  one  thing  signi- 
fying, S3rmbolizing,  or  intending  another.  Philosophically,  then,  the 
theory  involves  a  background  of  natural  realism,  a  world  of  facts  in 
space  and  of  events  in  time  of  precisely  the  sort  that  physical  science  sup- 
poses itself  to  deal  with.  On  the  other  hand,  it  assigns  to  consciousness 
a  unique  and  important  relation,  that  of  significance,  so  that  the  theory 
is  demarcated  from  those  views  which  regard  consciousness  as  merely 
an  epiphenomenon. 
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Professor  Woodbridge  concludes  with  the  sketching  of  certain 
problems  which  his  conception  inevitably  suggests.  The  fact  that 
things  are  grouped  in  different  relations  in  the  conscious  situation 
raises  the  question  whether  those  relations  are  codrdinate  or  subordi- 
nate with  respect  to  one  another,  or  whether  they  all  may  be  derived 
from  a  general  unifying  relation.  This  question  at  least  suggests  a 
relational  formula  as  ''  expressing  the  simplest  and  most  general  type 
of  existence."  In  any  case  what  we  seem  to  have  is  a  relation  be- 
tween two  variablesi  the  hcX  of  variation  being  independent  of  the 
relation,  while  the  relation  expresses  the  way  in  which  the  independ- 
ents vary  with  respect  to  one  another.  Even  if  the  relations  could  be 
deduced  from  one  or  more  fundamental  types,  the  hct  of  variation  in 
the  terms  related  would  still  remain  underived  and  ultimate.  Only  by 
assuming  their  original  independent  variation  would  there,  indeed,  be 
any  significance  in  the  deduction  of  the  relations.  This  remains  true, 
even  if  we  conceive  consciousness  to  be  the  fundamental  relation  in 
question.  ^  Things  *  would  still  have  to  be  taken  as  the  *  independ- 
ents '  whose  modes  of  variation  with  respect  to  one  another  were 
stated  in  the  various  relations  in  which  consciousness  (or  significance) 
is  expressed.  That  it  should,  however,  be  of  this  central  type,  seems 
to  be  forbidden  by  its  intermittent  character. 

Another  problem  is  suggested  in  the  fact  that  consciousness  belongs 
to  the  centered  type  of  relations ;  that  is,  to  that  type  in  which  one  of 
the  related  things  varies  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  the  scope  of 
the  relations.  Here,  again,  it  is  suggested  that,  just  as  a  highly 
general  study  of  types  of  relation  would  throw  light  upon  that  par- 
ticular relation  which  is  exemplified  in  consciousness,  so  a  study  of 
centered  types  of  relations  in  particular  would  throw  light  upon  the 
individual  aspect  of  consciousness.  Finally,  a  study  of  the  different 
t3rpes  of  relations  belonging  to  the  significance  relationship  affords  a 
natural  basis  for  a  study  of  different  systems  or  classes  of  knowledge, 
with  their  characteristic  categories. 

It  is  difficult  to  introduce  within  the  casual  paragraph  of  a  review 
any  relevant  criticism  of  a  theory  which  is  at  once  so  condensed  in 
form  of  presentation  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  possible  applications. 
I  shall  confine  myself,  accordingly,  to  a  few  summary  remarks.  The 
sketch  of  the  evolution  of  idealism  out  of  the  notion  of  consciousness 
as  an  end-term,  seems  to  me  most  illuminating.  To  one  who  grasps 
it  and  S3rmpathi2es  with  it,  it  is  so  conclusive  as  almost  to  render  any 
other  refutation  of  Kantian  idealism  xmnecessary.  Masterly  and  sig- 
nificant, however,  as  is  the  analysis  with  reference  to  one  of  the  motift 
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of  modem  philosophy,  it  seems  to  me  to  leaTe  untouched  two  othen 
equally  sigmficant.  The  analysis  from  Lodce  to  Kant  succeeded  in 
doing  away  with  most  of  the  fixed  dualisms  which  Mediaevalism  had 
extracted  from  Greek  philosophy  and  handed  on  to  modem  times. 
The  dualisms  of  substance  and  attribute,  soul  and  matter,  Absolute  and 
finite,  primary  cause  and  derivative  effects,  noumenon  and  phenom- 
enon, etc.,  etc.,  all  went  the  same  road.  They  disappeared  in  the 
distinctions  and  relations  of  plain,  ordinary,  everyday  experience.  It 
is  this  democratic  community  of  experience  which  is  the  permanent 
troth  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  after  one  has  given  up  the  idea  that 
there  is  any  magic  in  the  terms  '  consciousness,'  'sensations,'  '  ideas,' 
etc.  The  other  motif  is  the  logical  analysis  of  judgment,  which  grew 
up  through  these  philosophies,  nominally  connected  with  the  theory  of 
mind,  but  in  effiect  independent  of  it.  That  knowledge  is  judgment, 
and  that  judgment  involves  a  distinction  and  yet  a  relation  of  a  direct 
given  manifold  and  indirect  or  conceptual  unifications,  is  a  formula 
which  sums  up  this  development,  and  a  formula  which  lies  much  nearer 
to  Professor  Woodbridge's  own  formula  than  he  seems  to  recognize.^ 
Just  because  the  problem  involved  in  this  formula  is  the  net  out- 
come of  this  philosophic  movement.  Professor  Woodbridge's  own 
formula  of  the  reflective  situation  as  that  in  which  physical  rela- 
tions and  significance  relations  are  found  (and  presumably  distin- 
guished from  and  yet  referred  to  one  another)  seems  to  me  to 
give  a  digest  of  that  movement,  freed  frtnn  more  or  less  accidental 
accretions  regarding  ideas  and  sensations  (inherited  firom  Greek 
thought  through  Scholastic  psychology  rather  than  genuine  products 
of  modem  psychology).  It  exposes  the  problem  of  judgment,  i.  ^., 
knowledge  involving  reflection,  as  a  problem.  The  cradal  point  of 
Professor  Woodbridge's  own  argument  is,  of  course,  the  assumption 
that  the  relational  formula  expresses  the  general  type  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  recur  to  this  assumption  inde- 
pendent of  the  idealistic-realistic  argument,  and  will  attempt  to 
justify  the  formula  as  applicable  to  reality  against  the  very  damaging 
criticisms  which  have  long  been  brought  against  it.  Meantime,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  it  is  precisely  upon  this  formula  that  such  writers  as 
T.  H.  Green  base  their  idealism ;  and  that  its  outcome  would  seem  to 
be  an  identification  of  reality  with  reason ;  a  thought  sjrstem  minus 
consciousness  except /^ii^^V^^,  like  Aristotle's  v^i^^c^  voi^tfciv^,  which 

>  This  impression,  howerer,  maj  be  due  to  the  breritj  of  the  treatment,  for  in  one 
pftssage  Woodbridge  writes :  "  The  description  which  I  haTc  given  of  the  conscioos 
sitnation  accords,  I  suppose,  with  an  idealistic  description  of  experience  When  experi- 
ence is  taken  in  its  immediate  and  erident  character." 
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Aristotle  seems  to  have  regarded  as  conscious  only  in  flagrant  defiance 
of  his  own  basic  principles  in  psychology  and  logic. 

Professor  Norton's  article  upon  ''The  Intellectual  Element  in  Music' ' 
is  an  interesting  and  fruitful  attempt  to  determine  the  logical  aspects 
in  the  way  of  concepts  and  judgments  in  music.  If  the  general  ten- 
dency to  identify  the  intellectual  foctor  with  judgment  be  valid,  then 
the  treatment  of  musical  forms  as  modes  of  judgment  ought  not  only 
to  throw  light  upon  music,  but  to  give  a  fresh  and  unconventional 
way  of  approaching  various  problems  regarding  judgment.  Professor 
Saub  attempts  to  find  pragmatism  in  Kantianism  and  Kantianism  in 
pragmatism.  His  account  of  pragmatism  is  largely  made  up  in  the 
usual  way,  viz.,  by  combining  selections  from  Schiller's  humanism, 
James's  pragmatism  and  radical  empiricism,  and  the  Chicago  school's 
instrumental  logic,  and  is  perhaps  as  Mr  a  picture  of  an  indefinite 
tendency  as  any  such  miscellany  can  possibly  be.  As  regards  Kant, 
his  chief  stumbling-block  is,  of  course,  the  a  priori  categories.  He 
deals  with  these  not  by  suggesting  that  they  might  be  interpreted  as 
an  effort  to  classify  the  most  important  working  hypotheses  employed 
in  the  selective  determination  of  objects,  a  priori  only  with  reference 
to  future  efforts,  but  by  indicating  that  some  pragmatists  accept  the 
Spencerian  theory  that  what  is  a  posteriori  for  the  race  is  a  priori  for 
the  individual.  Professor  L3rman  attempts  to  mediate  between  theol- 
ogy and  the  modem  mind  by  use  of  pragmatic  methods,  indicating 
the  need  of  interpreting  the  supernatural  not  as  the  trans-experiential, 
but  as  the  ethical  in  experience,  and  suggesting  the  possibility,  by 
transforming  dogmatic  into  historic  theology,  of  conserving  to  man's 
use  the  great  values  worked  out  in  the  religious  experience  of  the 
race.  The  essay  is  thoughtful,  and  free  from  both  the  sentimentalism 
and  the  arbitrary  *  fideism '  which  sometimes  accompany  a  professedly 
pragmatic  view  of  religion. 

Of  the  psychological  essays,  I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  speak, 
and  some  are  so  technical  that  only  an  experimental  psychologist  is 
equipped  to  speak  of  them.  One  essay  by  Professor  Pierce,  on  the 
Sub-conscious,  and  another  by  Professor  Woodworth,  on  the  condi- 
tions of  a  voluntary  act,  are,  however,  so  clear  and  comprehensive 
that  they  can  hardly  fail  to  afford  the  points  of  departure  for  further 

discussion  in  their  fields. 

John  Dewey. 
Columbia  UmvBRiiTV. 
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Person  und  Sache :  System  der  fhUosopMschen  Weltanschauung. 
Enter  Band :  Ableitung  und  Grundlehre.  Von  L.  William  Stern. 
Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Johann  Ambrosius  Barth,  1906.  —  pp.  xiv,  434. 

This  work  develops  the  metaphysical  groundwork  of  what  its  author 
regards  as  the  first  systematic  exposition  of  a  new  world-view.  This 
view  is  called  'critical  personalism/  in  contrast  with  both  'naive 
personalism'  and  'impersonalism.'  Naive  personalism  is  an  unsys- 
tematic world-theory,  in  which  both  persons  and  material  things  are 
recognized  as  real,  and  its  universe  of  being  is  a  confused  intermixture 
of  both.  Naive  personalism  is  dualistic  :  it  separates  God  the  person 
from  the  world  his  creation,  separates  the  living  from  the  lifeless, 
the  identical  and  simple  substrate  of  the  soul  from  its  phenomenal 
manifestations,  etc.  It  depersonifies  the  person  as  a  whole  and  per- 
sonifies an  element  which  it  calls  the  '  soul.'  Its  view  of  causality  is 
exoteric,  1.  ^.,  all  causality  is  transeunt  or  is  a  transaction  between 
two  causes  external  to  one  another.  Impersonalism,  the  mechanical 
world-theory,  asserts  that  nothing  exists  beyond  aggregates  of  simple 
elements  and  combinations  of  simple  occurrences.  It  reduces  all 
qualitative  differences  to  quantitative,  all  individual  occurrences  to 
mechanical  law,  eliminates  teleology,  and  reduces  all  distinctions  of 
value  to  mere  illusion.  Critical  personalism,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
gards the  real  world  as  a  hierarchy  of  teleologically  active  individuals 
which,  by  their  immanent  working,  conserve  and  develop  values. 
Each  individual  member  of  the  hierarchy  at  the  same  time  has  the 
intrinsic  worth  which  belongs  to  it  as  an  individual,  and  fulfils  a  func- 
tion as  a  member  of  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  individual. 
Between  the  lower  limiting  notion  of  mere  matter  or  pure  thing 
{Sache  an  sich)  and  the  upper  limiting  notion  of  the  absolute  and 
perfect  Person,  every  element  of  reality  is  at  once  person  and  thing,  — 
person  as  self-active  and  intrinsically  worthful  individual  with  imma- 
nent tendency  and  power  to  realize  ends,  thing  as  functional  member 
in  the  complex  of  a  higher  person.  For  example,  a  molecule  is  a 
thing  with  reference  to  the  compotmd  of  which  it  is  a  part,  but  a  per- 
son with  reference  to  the  atoms  which  make  it  up ;  an  atom  is  a  thing 
with  reference  to  all  higher  unities  of  the  manifold,  but  a  person  with 
reference  to  matter-in-itself ;  a  human  individual  is  a  self-active,  in- 
trinsically worthful  person,  but  is  also  a  member  of  the  more  compre- 
hensive personality  of  a  family ;  a  fiunily,  again,  is  thing  with  refer- 
ence to  the  personality  of  community,  state  or  people,  etc.  A  person 
is  an  existence  of  such  character  that,  despite  its  multiplicity  of  parts, 
it  forms  a  real,  unique,  and  intrinsically  worthful  unity ;  and,  despite 
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the  multiplicity  of  its  partial  functions,  it  exercises  a  unitary  and 
teleological  activity. 

The  hierarchical  S3rstem  of  personal  realities  is  an  immanently  pro- 
gressive whole.  There  is  no  action  or  effectuation  which  is  not  teleo- 
logical. The  only  real  cause  is  final  cause.  In  telic  causality  the 
cause  need  not  equal  the  effect.  Hence  the  universe  of  persons  de- 
velops unceasingly,  and  attains  and  conserves  ever  higher  levels  of 
self-realization. 

The  foundation  of  this  system,  which  is  to  be  expanded  into  a  doc- 
trine of  values,  of  the  world,  of  science,  and  of  the  symbolic  forms  of 
art  and  religion,  is  laid  in  the  present  volume  in  the  two  main  divisions  : 
I,  The  Deduction ;  and  II,  The  Fundamental  Doctrines.  In  the  first 
part  we  find  a  dogmatic  and  epistemological  deduction  respectively. 
The  logical  basis  of  this  deduction  is  the  formulation  of  the  four  dogmas 
of  all  Weltanschauungen.  Necessary  to  an  understanding  of  this  and  of 
all  that  follows  is  the  attitude  of  *  psychophysical  neutrality. '  Dr.  Stem 
departs  from  the  tradition  of  modern  philosophy  in  den3ring  the  fun- 
damental position  of  the  problem  of  mind  and  body  as  hitherto  formu- 
lated, and  in  refusing  to  regard  *  consciousness '  either  as  the  episte« 
mological  frius  or  as  a  necessary  metaphysical  attribute  of  persons. 
Throughout  the  work  he  maintains  this  psychophysical  neutrality  and 
insists  that  metaph3rsics  must  be  'metapsychophysical,'  i.  ^.,  starting 
from  the  phenomenological  indifference-point  of  physical  and  psychi- 
cal, it  must  pass  to  a  viewpoint  that  transcends  both  physical  and  psy- 
chical in  the  ordinary  sense.  The  '  four  dogmas '  just  alluded  to  con- 
cern the  reality  respectively  of  'position'  and  'relation,*  which  are 
both  involved  in  any  systematic  thinking  of  the  world.  These  are : 
(i)  Positions  must  be  thought  sjrnthetically ;  (2)  positions  must  be 
thought  analytically ;  (3)  relations  must  be  thought  synthetically ;  (4) 
relations  must  be  thought  analytically.  The  first  asserts  that  the  whole 
is  prior  to  its  parts  ;  the  second  asserts  that  elements  alone  exist ;  the 
third  asserts  that  all  elements  are  connected  by  abstract  relations  or 
that  relations  take  precedence  over  positions ;  the  fourth  asserts  that 
all  relations  depend  on  positions.  Whereas  naive  personalism  bases 
itself  on  (i)  and  (2),  which  are  incompatible,  and  impersonalism  on 
(a)  and  (3),  which  constitute  an  illegitimate  union,  critical  personal- 
ism is  based  on  the  axiomatic  character  of  (i)  and  (4).  A  deduc- 
tion of  categories  follows.  The  primary  categories  are  substantiality, 
causality,  and  individuality.  The  first  two  issue  in  the  third,  which  is 
fundamental.  The  objective  criterion  of  individuality  is  the  unity  of 
immanent  or  esoteric  occurrences  (^Geschehnisse),      The  objective 
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criterion  of  a  person  is  self-conservation  {SelbsterhaUung)^  the  sub- 
jective criterion  is  ego-consciousness.  There  is  a  psychophysical 
parallelism,  but  it  is  only  phenomenological.  Deeper  and  fundamen- 
tal is '  teleo-mechanical '  parallelism,  of  which  the  formula  is,  that  what 
from  above,  i.  ^.,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole,  is  personal,  is 
from  below,  i.  ^.,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  parts,  material. 

Main  division  II  consists  of  A,  Doctrine  of  Being  (Ontology) ; 
B,  Doctrine  of  Effectuation  or  Wirken  (Teleology);  C,  Doctrine  of 
Connections  (Teleomechanics).  In  the  ontological  part,  the  person 
is  defined  as  a  metapsychophysical  unity  of  the  manifold  having  two 
phases,  latent  [an  sich)  and  actual  [an  und  fur  sich).  These  two 
phases  interpenetrate.  The  latent  person  is  constantly  actualized  and 
the  actualized  moment  sinks  back  into  the  latent  state  of  permanence, 
/.  e.fOi*  mechanization,'  thus  making  room  for  further  actualization  or 
progress.  As  object,  the  latent  person  is  qualitatively  unique,  and 
limited  in  space  and  time.  As  object,  the  actualizing  person  becomes 
developed  qualitatively  in  'organization,'  temporally  in  history,  spa- 
tially in  outer  form.  Consciousness  is  present  only  where  a  person  has 
progressive  tendencies,  where  it  strives  beyond  its  present  state  towards 
the  new.  Consciousness  serves  the  striving  towards  progress.  The 
essence  of  the  person  being  individuality  and  immanent  telic  activity, 
the  Ego  is  identical  with  neither  'Ego  consciousness'  nor  'Soul.' 
Behind  the  conscious  'me'  lies  the  'I'  that  becomes  conscious 
(Jfcwissende  ^ Ich^).  Dr.  Stem  says  that,  whereas  the  spiritualistic 
notion  of  '  Soul '  is  that  of  a  bare  analjrtical  identity,  the  personalistic 
notion  of  '  Ego '  is  that  of  a  synthetic  activity.  Will  is  the  active 
relation  of  the  actual  (person)  to  its  phenomena  of  consciousness.  The 
'  psychic '  is  deeper  than  consciousness  and  in  this  sense  pan-psychism 
is  justifiable. 

The  '  teleology '  forms  the  crux  of  the  system.  True  teleology  is 
4hat  of  universal  immanent  striving  towards  a  goal.  All  working 
{wirken)  has  two  phases,  self-conservation  and  self-development 
{Selbstentfaltung).  Dr.  Stem's  doctrine  here  seems  to  be  based  prin- 
cipally on  biological  considerations.  Inorganic  conservation  (^.  g,\  in 
physics)  is  linear;  organic  conservation  is  ' radial,'  /•  ^.,  every  act  of 
organic  conservation  is  directed  on  all  sides  and  towards  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  whole.  In  the  species,  conservation  appears  as  heredity. 
Organic  conservation  is  not  mechanically  explicable.  Life  is,  in 
essence,  a  functional  teleological  synthesis.  From  this  standpoint  Dr. 
Stem  develops  the  view  that  all  laws  are  laws  of  conservation  or  redu- 
cible to  such. 
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Self-development  is  the  highest  mark  of  persons.  All  being 
is  in  evolution.  Quantitatively,  evolution  is  a  process  of  ^exten- 
sive integration/  a  spatial  growth ;  of  'vertical  differentiation'  into 
hierarchical  systems,  e,  g.,  types,  organs,  tissues,  cells,  etc.;  of 
horizontal  differentiation,  with  a  multiplicity  of  individuals;  of 
< intensive  integration'  or  inner  unification  of  individual,  society, 
etc.;  and  finally  of  'relative  cumulation,'  ^.  g.,  when  in  civil- 
ization mankind  enhances  its  life  by  increasing  mastery  of  fixed 
physical  processes.  Qualitatively,  evolution  is  a  series  of  metamor- 
phoses in  which  the  qualitatively  new  is  ever  appearing.  It  has  '  fixed 
order,'  e.  g.,  in  mental  growth;  'genetic  parallelism,  e.  g.,  it  holds 
true  for  human  history  as  well  as  for  organic  evolution  that  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  and  of  race  are  in  part  parallel ;  rhythm  of  change 
from  slow  to  rapid  and  vice  versa.  After  a  careful  criticism  of  mechan- 
ical evolution  (Spencer,  etc.),  Darwinism,  and  Lamarckism,  Dr. 
Stem  advances  the  view  that  evolution,  as  the  universal  process  of  self- 
realization  by  individuals,  is  a  fundamental  phenomenon.  He  finds 
that  Hegel  and  Leibniz  have  given  the  most  profound  interpretations 
of  the  process,  but  steers  a  middle  course  between  Hegel's  excessive 
monism  and  Leibniz's  excessive  pluralism.  All  evolution  is  develop- 
ment of  persons.  This  involves  inner  tendency  to  the  realization  of 
capacity  {Anlage)]  but  the  environment  is  a  factor,  hence  evolution 
is  not  a  simple  unfolding.  There  is  constant  struggle  for  progress. 
Persons  are  finite  in  duration  and  the  self-development  of  a  higher 
person  means  the  constant  production  of  new  persons.  Only  the  All- 
Person,  God,  is  eternal  and  perfect.  Dr.  Stem  closes  this  part  of  his 
work  with  a  theory  of  the  birth  of  species.  Species  arise  from  one 
another  by  sudden  transitions.  In  support  of  this  view,  he  cites  De 
Vries's  theory  of  'mutations.' 

The  final  section,  'Teleomechanics,'  deduces  the  world  of  things 
and  mechanism  from  the  world  of  persons.  Law  and  measure  are 
based  on  the  principle  of  likeness  or  equality  (  GUichheit) .  Likeness 
means  that  one  thing  can  be  substituted  or  serve  for  another.  Hence 
the  principle  of  likeness  is  a  deduction  from  that  of  self-conserva- 
tion. Like  parts  will  equally  serve  the  whole.  The  limit  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  likeness  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  '  threshold  value '  of  reaction. 
Every  personal  element  has  its  own  threshold  of  action,  and  every  like- 
ness relates  only  to  one  stage  in  the  hierarchy  of  persons.  What  from 
a  higher  stage  is  comparable  is,  when  regarded  for  itself,  person  in  itself 
and  incomparable  or  unique.  Quantity-exchange  or  theory  of  substi- 
tution-value, and  mathematics  is  the  science  of  the  universal  condi- 
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tions  of  exchangeability.  But  there  are  many  systems  of  measure- 
ment, since  each  kind  of  being  has  its  own  threshold  of  reaction,  e.  g.^ 
the  various  types  of  animal  organism  as  well  as  htmian  consciousness. 
Teleomechanics  must,  in  its  measurements,  start  from  the  zero  point  for 
each  personal  level,  and  a  universal  system  of  measurement  is  gained  by 
reducing  each  autonomous  system  to  the  established  physical  system. 
Dr.  Stem  illustrates  by  application  to  psychophysics,  bioenergetics,  and 
a  suggested  doctrine  of  culture-measurement.  For  this  investigation 
in  teleomechanical  measurement  methods,  he  claims  only  a  heuristic 
value.    It  is  intended  as  a  pioneer  of  new  scientific  disciplines. 

There  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  reality  of  General  Ideas, 
the  '  Ideas  *  of  Plato.  Dr.  Stem's  own  principle  is :  UniversaHa  in 
rebus f  quia  res  inpersonis.  He  sajrs  that,  while  Plato  regards  General 
Ideas  as  spaceless  and  timeless,  and  Hegel  regards  them  as  temporally 
determined,  he  regards  them  as  both  spatially  and  temporally  deter- 
mined. He  denies  the  universal  validity  of  causal  law  in  the  mechan- 
ical sense.  Causal  laws  express  only  partial  uniformities.  Events 
never  repeat  themselves.  All  real  causality  is  individual.  Besides 
law  there  is  everjrwhere  specification^  the  hie  et  nunc  et  tale.  Causal 
law  expresses  the  norm  of  self-conservation  :  '  Function  as  univer- 
sally as  possible,  but  in  the  sense  of  conservation  of  the  whole.' 
Equally  valid  is  the  norm  of  self-development :  '  Function  in  a  novel 
fiishion.'  The  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  expresses  the  self- 
conservation  of  the  All-Person.  Laws  *  become '  or  change,  since  evo- 
lution is  universal. 

This  work  deserves  careful  consideration.  It  is  carefully  wrought 
out,  even,  I  think,  to  the  point  of  over-elaboration.  It  is  a  piece  of 
systematic  and  able  thinking,  based  on  history  and  concrete  experience, 
and  confessedly  most  influenced  by  Aristotle  and,  after  him,  by  Leib- 
niz, Kant,  Hegel,  and  Fechner.  The  mode  of  statement  is  systematic 
and  as  clear  as  could  be  expected  in  a  work  that  contains  so  many 
novel  terms.  I  have  found  the  discussion  of  evolution  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  work,  and  I  also  think  Dr.  Stem's  analjrsis  of  the 
four  fundamental  dogmas  worthy  of  examination.  His  ^Teleome- 
chanics '  is  suggestive,  although  I  do  not  think  it  establishes  clearly  the 
possibility  of  directly  measuring  even  psychical  states  of  individual  men, 
much  less  of  measuring  culture-values ;  and  I  think  it  more  conducive 
to  clear  thinking  to  recognize  that  the  measurement  of  an3rthing  in  the 
strict  mathematical  sense  of  the  term  involves  its  reduction  to  spatial 
and  quasi-physical  terms. 

As  to  the  system  as  a  whole,  there  is  not  here  space  to  discuss  it, 
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but  I  will  state  what  seem  to  me  the  most  serious  objections  to  which 
it  is  open,  (i)  The  doctrine  of  'psychophysical  neutrality '  shelves 
some  fundamental  problems,  and  hence  involves  the  system  in  confu- 
sion and  inconsistency.  I  agree  that  the  relation  of  mind  and  body 
is  not  the  fundamental  problem  of  metaph3rsics ;  but,  if  conscious 
experience  be  not  the  epistemological  prius^  what  becomes  of  end, 
value,  and  personality  taken  as  ultimate  notions  ?  If  an  inferior  person 
be  a  functional  part  of  a  higher  person,  and  that  inferior  person  be 
unconscious,  for  whom  does  it  have  intrinsic  value,  and  how  can  it  be 
an  end-in-itself  ?  It  has  no  value  nor  end  for  itself,  since  it  is  not  con- 
scious. Surely  value,  end,  teleological  activity,  and  individuality  are 
categories  of  conscious  escperience  alone.  (2)  The  deduction  of  con- 
sciousness is  inconclusive.  If  atoms  and  molecules  develop  teleolog- 
ically  without  individual  consciousness,  why  should  consciousness  ever 
be  required  to  further  self-realization  ?  Consciousness  is  an  accident 
in  Dr.  Stem's  system.  The  doctrine  of  neutrality  is  over-driven. 
(3)  The  resolution  of  all  causality  into  the  purely  immanent  t3rpe 
seems  to  me  a  verbal  solution  which  really  solves  nothing.  (4)  For 
every  person  or  center  of  final  causation  is  a  member  of  another  person 
or  center  of  final  causation.  Either  the  inferior  person's  telic  caus- 
ality is  illusory  or  it  is  transeunt  as  well  as  immanent.  Logically,  in 
Dr.  Stem's  system,  everything  is  really  accomplished  by  the  All-Per- 
son. (5)  As  a  consequence  of  the  above  confusion,  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  how  human  values,  moral,  aesthetic,  and  religious,  can  be  con- 
served or  justified  in  a  system  which  obliterates,  in  definition  at  least, 
the  fundamental  distinction  between  moral  and  social  (or  spiritual) 
personalities  and  mere  organisms,  molecules,  and  atoms.  It  seems  a 
simple  way  of  vindicating  the  worth  of  the  spiritual  content  of  person- 
ality to  advance  the  theory  that  nothing  b  real  but  persons ;  but  in 
truth  this  very  theory  eliminates  a  distinction  that  is  fundamental  to 
the  personal  life  itself  and  eviscerates  the  latter  of  all  spiritual  con- 
tent. There  is  no  difference  in  ethical  import  between  a  naturalism 
which  denies  the  reality  of  persons  and  a  superficial  idealism  which 
denies  the  fundamental  distinction  between  conscious  selves  and  un- 
conscious things.  (6)  Dr.  Stem  does  violence  to  the  historical 
meaning  of  established  terms  when  he  calls  molecules  and  atoms 
'persons.'  It  is  likewise  a  confusion  to  speak  of  a  family,  a  state,  or 
a  people,  as  a  real  personality.  These  are  societies  of  persons.  I 
think  that  a  careful  consideration  of  the  epistemological  and  ontolog- 
ical,  as  well  as  ethical  implications  of  the  social  aspect  of  personality, 
might  have  led  to  a  truer  view.     It  is  very  important  to  emphasize  the 
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hierarchial  character  of  the  sjrstem  of  reality  as  Dr.  Stem  has  done. 
It  is  a  much  more  adequate  analogical  expression  of  the  nattire  of  re- 
ality to  say  that  it  is  a  hierarchical  social  system  than  to  say  that  it  is  a 
vast  and  indescribably  complex  person  containing  all  other  persons 
within  himself.  Besides  the  objections  already  mentioned,  the  latter 
notion  lands  one  in  the  inextricable  difficulty  that,  while  all  his  con- 
tents or  elements  evolve  or  progress,  the  All-Person  does  not  progress ; 
while  all  his  parts  are  temporally  finite,  he  is  eternal.  Moreover,  in 
order  to  develop  consistently  the  notion  that  reality  is  a  hierarchical 
social  system,  it  is  not  necessary  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between 
persons  and  things,  nor  to  conceive  imperfect  individuals  as  mere  parts 

contained  in  the  *  All." 

J.  A.  Leighton. 
HoBART  College. 

Idies  generales  de  psychologie.     Par  G.^H.  LuqueL     Paris,  Felix 
Alcan,  1906. — pp.  vii,  295. 

In  the  preface  to  this  well-written  treatise,  the  author  states  that 
this  book  is  intended  to  present  to  undergraduates  Bergson's  psy- 
chological theory.  Regarding  the  volume  solely  in  the  light  of  its 
aim,  one  must  commend  it  without  comment.  The  presentation  is 
beautifully  systematic  and  avoids  all  controversy.  Every  remark  is 
made  as  an  unqualified  statement  of  fact.  Whoever  wishes  to  become 
familiar  with  Bergson's  views  may  best  do  so  by  beginning  with  this 
work. 

The  main  points  number  three :  First,  the  development  of  a  Berk- 
leyan  doctrine  of  'mental  states,'  and  Malebranche's  theory  of  the 
double  nature  of  every  experience,  and  the  bearings  of  this  h3rpo- 
thesis  upon  the  problems  of  objectivity  and  subjectivity;  secondly, 
Bergson's  theory  of  the  complex  continuity  of  mental  life ;  and  lastly, 
as  an  outgrowth  of  this  continuity,  the  hypothesis  of  modem  humanism 
in  its  extreme  form,  practical  interest  being  a  constant  and  universal 
determinant  of  all  experiences,  including  scientific  and  philosophical 
reasoning.  A  fourth  point,  almost  co-important  with  these,  is  Berg- 
son's well-known  rejection  of  the  ordinary  scientific  concept  of  cau- 
sality as  an  implement  for  psychological  interpretation.  The  expli- 
cative principle  becomes  that  of  'immanent  finality.' 

The  closeness  with  which  M.  Luquet  has  knit  together  these  various 
points  makes  a  brief  criticism  very  unsatisfactory.  The  following 
details,  however,  seem  to  be  those  which  are  not  only  vital  to  his 
theory  but  also  most  widely  open  to  challenges. 

Malebranche's  dictum  is  accepted :  "  It  is  one  and  the  same  thing 
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for  the  mind  to  experience  pain  and  to  know  that  it  experiences  it " 
(p.  5).  Whoever  rejects  this,  may  dispense  at  once  with  at  least  half 
of  Bergson's  theory,  inasmuch  as  its  doctrine  of  continuity  involves 
acceptance  of  the  unbroken  interpenetration  of  all  phases  of  mental 
activity.  Wherever  there  is  sensation,  there  too  are  feeling,  attention, 
effort,  selection,  perception,  conception,  and  so  on.  No  one  phase  is 
possible  without  all  others ;  hence  to  experience  something  and  never 
to  know  of  this  experience  is  impossible.  It  is  a  pity  that  M.  Luquet 
did  not  break  his  rule  against  controversy  at  this  point  by  discussing 
the  objection  that  this  hypothesis  involves  an  infinite  regress  at  every 
moment  of  experience.  For  surely  this  difficulty  in  Malebranche's 
doctrine  is  known  to  many  undergraduates. 

The  most  interesting  difficulties  arise  in  the  theory  of  continuity. 
The  concept  of  continuity  here  given  is  extremely  complex,  involving 
temporal  and  causal  continuity,  and  also  the  unbroken  activity  of  all 
mental  functions.  The  temporal  continuity  has  two  phases :  First, 
every  moment  of  consciousness  sums  up  and  contains  all  previous  ones 
(p.  8);  and  secondly,  there  is  no  break  within  the  conscious  stream 
(p.  9).  The  functional  continuity  likewise  shows  two  aspects :  First, 
each  function  is  temporally  continuous ;  and  secondly,  each  depend 
upon  the  co5peration  and  coexistence  of  all  others.  In  describing 
tiiese  aspects,  however,  the  author  repeatedly  goes  beyond  available 
frets  and  even  beyond  probabilities.  For  instance,  he  regards  Janet's 
discoveries  concerning  multiple  personality  in  cases  of  hysterical 
anaesthesia  as  evidence  in  favor  of  the  general  h3rpothesis  that  ''no 
mental  state  can  exist  without  converging  toward  some  point  toward 
which  all  other  states  converge"  (p.  12).  Every  case  of  memory 
lapse,  on  Luquet' s  theory,  would  have  to  be  only  'apparent.'  One 
might  ask  here  what  the  difference  is  between  appearance  and  reality 
in  such  an  instance.  Even  more,  no  part  of  the  cortex  could  be  re- 
moved without  either  killing  the  individual  or  else  transferring  all  the 
functions  of  the  removed  part  to  some  other  parts  of  the  organism. 
How  do  facts  square  with  this  implication  ? 

A  curious  conflict  appears  between  the  theory  of  structural  con- 
tinuity and  that  of  the  noetic  nature  of  every  experience,  when  M. 
Luquet  agrees  with  Leibniz  in  saying  that  a  state  of  consciousness  is 
infmitely  complex  (p.  13).  How  can  this  be  so,  without  one's  being 
aware  of  that  infinity  in  the  moment  itself?  Has  not  M.  Luquet  con- 
fiised  the  inner  structure  of  a  moment  with  the  various  bearings, 
causal  and  otherwise,  of  the  moment?  His  distinction  between  the 
'  actually  present '  and  '  the  result  or  residue  of  past  experiences '  (p. 
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20)  does  not  touch  the  point,  but  rather  admits  unwittingly  the  im- 
possibility of  Malebranche's  theory. 

The  conventional  description  of  perception  is  given,  however  (pp. 
21  ff.),  without  any  apparent  feeling  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
previously  and  subsequently  advocated  h3rpothesis  of  continuity.  We 
are  told  that  ''  it  is  a  basic  error  of  mind  to  regard  as  immediate 
something  that  is  the  result  of  a  large  previous  elaboration  "  {ibid J). 
How  previous  elaboration  prevents  a  quale  from  being  immediately 
given  is  something  the  reviewer  cannot  grasp ;  one  might  as  well  say 
that  no  experience  is  immediate,  for  even  the  most  primitive  sensa- 
tion has  suffered  much  previous  elaboration.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  treatise,  M.  Luquet  suffers  through  failure  to  distinguish  inten- 
tional meaning  from  unintentional  quales.  He  is  unable  to  reconcile 
with  his  own  doctrine  of  immediacy  and  continuity  his  other  belief 
that  the  past  in  actually  present  in  the  'specious  present.' 

Nowhere,  however,  do  the  imperfections  of  Bergson's  theory  of  con- 
tinuity show  forth  more  clearly  than  in  M.  Luquet's  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  identity.  There  being  no  real  identical  occurrence  of  total 
states  of  consciousness  (p.  68),  and  the  character  of  each  phase  in  a 
total  state  depending  upon  that  of  the  totality,  it  follows  logically 
enough  that  '*  we  never  think  twice  absolutely  the  same  thing  "  (p. 
72).  "  We  imagine  that  the  intentional  object  of  discourse  is  not  the 
total  content  of  consciousness  but  only  one  important  part "  (p.  71). 
It  is  needless  to  enlarge  here  upon  the  errors  of  introspection  and  de- 
scription that  make  such  statements  possible.  In  a  work  dedicated  to 
undergraduates,  there  ought  to  be  some  adequate  description  of  the 
nature  of  logical  (intentional)  identity,  in  order  to  save  the  learners 
from  the  slough  of  sophistical  subjectivism  into  which  the  above  mis- 
leading statements  drive  them.  Were  it  not  for  the  lack  of  clarity 
on  this  fundamental  point,  the  sections  on  judgment  (pp.  177-185) 
might  have  been  admirable.  But  M.  Luquet  does  not  wish  to  avoid 
subjectivism,  as  most  American  humanists  do. 

The  most  deeply  rooted  error  in  M.  Luquet's  Bergsonism  appears 
simultaneously  in  the  theory  of  identity  and  in  the  theory  of  the  prag- 
matic determination  of  consciousness.  In  the  former  instance,  the 
error  consists  in  the  assumption  that  objects  can  be  identically  known 
only  when  the  total  empirical  states  in  which  they  appear  are  identical. 
In  this  assumption  lurks  the  general  one  that  variation  of  one  element 
in  a  complex  necessarily  alters  all  relations  between  all  other  elements 
in  that  complex.  To  uphold  this  view,  it  becomes  imperative  to  deny 
that  the  ordinary  logical  object  is  also  a  psychical  one  (pp.  229  £f.),. 
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and  this  denial  in  turn  ends  in  calling  identity  and  all  developments 
thereof  {e.  g.,  objectivity)  out  and  out  illusions.  The  nature  of  a 
mathematical  problem  differs  with  every  change  in  the  thinker's  feel- 
ings,  sensations,  motor  reactions,  etc.  (Jbid,).  Thus  logic  becomes 
a  branch  of  psychology,  strictly  speaking.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
adopted  theory  of  continuity  forces  acceptance  of  the  extremest  breed 
of  subjective  humanism,  inasmuch  as  desire  (involving  foresight)  and 
individual  adaptation  are  constant  and  universal  determinants  of  all 
other  mental  functions  (pp.  284  ff. ).  ''  The  existence  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ideas  and  principles  of  reasoning  may  be  explained  by 
the  nature  of  human  needs ' '  (Jbid.).  With  this  the  entire  humanistic 
philosophy  in  its  most  acute  phase  is  implied. 

The  first  mentioned  phase  of  this  error  appears  to  be  logically  de- 
veloped out  of  the  assumed  introspective  facts ;  but  this  second  phase 
flatly  contradicts  one  of  M.  Luquet's  hypotheses,  to  wit,  the  one 
which  asserts  the  complete  mutual  interpenetration  and  interdepend- 
ence of  all  mental  functions.  The  £ital  weakness  of  his  theory  of 
*  immanent  finality '  lies  in  disregarding  this  supposed  fact,  out  of 
which  the  theory  itself  has  been  evolved.  If  selection  is  not  a  distinct 
mental  function,  but  only  an  abstract  poetic  name  for  a  class  of  phe- 
nomena, then  what  sense  is  there  in  making  it  the  determining  force 
in  mental  life  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  selection  is  a  distinct  func- 
tion, then  it  must  itself  be  determined  by  all  other  mental  functions, 
if  Bergson's  theory  of  continuity  be  accepted.  And  when  M.  Lu- 
quet  sajTS  that  "distinguishing  differences  and  perceiving  similarities 
are  a  necessity  of  practice"  (p.  287)  and  have  been  developed  for 
this  reason,  the  consistent  reader  would  reply  that  practice  itself  is 
likewise  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  we  do  distinguish  objects  and 
do  have  different  feelings  toward  different  things.  On  the  author's 
own  assumptions,  practical  interests  cannot  possibly  be  construed  as  the 
end  (temporal  or  final)  of  mental  life,  but  must  be  viewed  as  an  in- 
tegral, dependent  phase  of  life ;  not  a  determinant  of  the  whole 
process,  but  merely  a  transformer  within  the  process. 

The  extreme  interpretation  of  mental  continuity  is  surely  the  source 
of  M.  Luquet's  difficulties.  In  a  laudable  desire  to  rid  the  under- 
graduate mind  of  all  notions  of  'faculty  psychology,'  the  author  has 
drawn  the  long  bow  to  the  breaking  point  j  but  the  crack  is  unfortu- 
nately heard  clearly  only  in  the  field  of  logic.  From  the  pedagogical 
standpoint,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author  did  not  devote  a  chapter  to  the 
psychology  of  logical  implication.  Had  he  done  so,  either  his  book 
would  have  been  written  differently  or  else  its  readers  would  be  en- 
abled to  judge  its  merits  and  demerits  more  easily  than  they  now  can. 
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Bergson's  '  closed  curve '  theory  of  psychic  causation  is  stated  so 
briefly  (p.  283)  as  to  make  it  ambiguous  if  not  unintelligible.  M. 
Luquet  has  not  borne  in  mind  here  that  he  means  two  wholly  different 
things  by  continuity  ;  when  he  declares  that  in  mental  processes  the 
effect  of  a  given  cause  becomes,  after  certain  intermediary  steps,  the 
cause  of  its  own  cause,  M.  Luquet  seems  to  think  that  this  amounts  to 
a  proof  that  ''  in  mental  states  there  are  only  differences  in  degree  of 
development,  not  in  kind  "  (JHdJ)y  and  also  that  this  precludes  causal 
relations  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  determinate  temporal  relations.  The 
implication  is  far  from  obvious.  £ver3rthing  here  said  of  psychic 
causality  would  usually  hold  true  of  ordinary  physical  causality. 
M.  Luquet  has  hardly  been  just  either  to  Beigson  or  to  the  under- 
graduate reader. 

The  clarity  and  orderliness  of  M.  Luquet's  treatise  make  it  admir- 
ably fitted  for  use  as  a  basis  of  discussion  and  topic  writing  in  ad- 
vanced courses  in  psychology  and  philosophy.  The  reader  can  scarcely 
ever  misconstrue  the  author's  meaning,  while  the  elaborate  outline  of 
the  chapters  and  the  form  of  presentation  make  the  structure  and 
trend  of  the  whole  theory  exceedingly  clear.  The  book  is  perhaps 
the  best  statement  of  humanistic  psychology  and  modernized  Berkeley- 
anism  that  has  yet  appeared. 

Walter  B.  PmuN. 
New  York  City. 
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Li$  principes  des  mathematiques :  Avec  un  appendice  sur  la  philosophie 

des  mathdmadques  de  Kant.    Par  Louis  Couturat.    Paris,  F61ix  Alcan, 

1905.— pp.  viu.  311. 

In  view  of  the  keen  interest  in  the  logic  of  mathematics  which  has 
recently  been  aroused  among  English  and  American  philosophers,  this 
little  volume  should  meet  with  a  very  appreciative  reception.  The  first 
words  of  its  prefiure  disclaim  all  pretence  to  originality.  Its  object  is  sim- 
ply to  bring  together  in  convenient  compass  the  essential  part  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  more  important  recent  writers  in  this  field.  £s- 
pedal  attention  is  given  to  the  views  of  Mr.  B.  Russell,  with  which  the 
author  is  in  perfect  sympathy.  The  central  theme  is  the  presentation  of 
mathematics  as  a  province  of  logic,  — the  demonstration,  not  only  that  the 
forms  of  mathematical  proof  can  be  brought  into  systematic  relation  with 
those  of  the  syllogism,  but  that  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  mathemat- 
ics are  all  implied  in  the  postulates  of  formal  logic. 

M.  Couturat  has  executed  his  task  in  a  manner  which  could  hardly  be 
improved.  The  mastery  of  expository  style,  which  was  revealed  in  his 
great  work  on  Leibniz,  is  undiminished  here.  In  six  brief  chapters  z.pricis 
is  given  of  symbolic  logic,  of  the  theory  of  number,  order,  the  continuum, 
and  magnitude,  and  of  the  foundations  of  geometry.  Despite  the  neces- 
sary brevity,  no  pains  are  spared  to  make  the  whole  account  thoroughly 
intelligible  to  readers  who  are  unpracticed  in  the  use  of  symbolic  formulas. 
Appeal  is  thus  made  to  a  large  philosophical  public,  who  might  otherwise 
feel  themselves  excluded. 

On  the  other  hand,  very  littie  effort  is  made  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  those 
who  are  prejudiced  against  symbolic  logic  ;  and  the  few  occasions  which  the 
author  takes  to  impress  its  advantages  are  not  well  chosen.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, he  dtes  (p.  36),  as  a  mode  of  reasoning  unknown  to  the  dasdcal  logic, 
and  explicable  only  by  means  of  symbolic  logic,  the  following  :  '<  If  the  n^- 
ative  of  a  proposition  implies  the  proposition  itself,  this  latter  is  true,"  —  a 
simple  case  of  the  reducHo  ad  absurdum.  It  ought  not  to  have  been  for- 
gotten that  the  advantages  of  algebraic  symbolism  consist  wholly  in  its 
brevity  and  dearness,  which  are  such  as  to  enable  one  not  only  to  draw 
deductive  inferences  with  quasi-mechanical  predsion,  but  also  (and  more 
importantly)  to  detect  the  introduction  of  any  unwarranted  premise.  Surely 
these  are  advantages  of  suflident  weight  to  justify  its  use,  without  claiming 
for  it  a  radical  extension  of  logical  prindples. 

Furthermore,  M.  Couturat  (following  Mr.  Russell)  needlessly  compro- 
mises his  cause  by  the  admission  that  the  two  fundamental  prindples  of 
deductive  procedure  (the  so-called  <  principle  of  deduction '  and  '  prindple 
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of  substitution  *)  "  mark  the  limits  of  symbolism  *  *  (p.  1 2).  "It  is  evidently 
necessary/*  he  says,  "to  define  verbally  the  first  symbols  and  the  first 
formulas  .  .  .  [These  two  principles]  cannot  be  expressed  in  symbols,  just 
because  they  are  the  foundation  of  the  use  of  symbob.*'  As  well  say  that 
they  cannot  be  expressed  in  language,  because  they  are  the  foundation  of 
the  logical  use  of  words.  Moreover,  a  definition  of  symbob  in  terms  of 
undefined  words  adds  nothing  to  their  force.  It  simply  imports  into  the 
symbols  that  very  haziness  of  signification,  which  it  is  the  proper  function 
of  symbols  to  disperse.  They  must  be  defined,  —  as  M.  Couturat  elsewhere 
(p.  41)  clearly  shows,  — by  means  of  systems  of  postulates.  The  source  of 
his  misunderstanding  is  not  £ar  to  seek.  He  has  momentarily  forgotten 
that  logic  is  simply  an  analytical,  not  a  constructive  science.  In  develop- 
ing the  system  of  logic,  we  must  make  actual  employment  of  the  whole  of 
that  system  which  we  are  about  to  describe ;  and  no  less  than  this  is  im- 
plied in  the  two  principles  above  mentioned.  But  this  shortcoming,  if  it 
be  such,  attaches  not  simply  to  symbolic  logic,  but  to  every  other  species 
of  logic  as  well.     It  is  not  fair  to  call  it  a  "  limit  of  symbolism.*  * 

Of  the  philosophy  which  underlies  this  work,  one  may  say  without  gitet 
injustice  that  it  is  essentially  a  seventeenth  century  rationalism  ;  and  the 
critical  reader  who  chances  to  have  been  carried  away  by  more  recent  ten- 
dencies of  thought  may  regard  this  aspect  of  the  work  as  detracting  from 
its  value.  This  would  probably  be  a  mistake.  The  detailed  researches 
which  are  here  recorded  are  well  worth  appreciation  in  terms  of  any  phi- 
losophy. It  will  not  do  to  ignore  them  on  the  ground  of  a  wholesale  objec- 
tion to  their  fundamental  conceptions.  And  the  hypothesis  of  a  '  rational  * 
system  of  the  deductive  sciences  is  at  least  convenient  as  a  temporary  basis 
for  the  present  investigation. 

As  regards  the  criticism  of  Kant  contained  in  the  appendix,  a  less  favor- 
able judgment  must  be  given.  The  author's  logical  machinery  is  fiitally 
inadequate  to  his  task.  In  detail,  the  criticism  is  irreproachably  correct ; 
but  it  leaves  the  fundamental  issues  where  it  found  them.  For,  after  all, 
the  result  of  the  whole  argument  is  but  to  add  another  leading  question  to 
the  Kantian  Prolegomena  :  How  is  pure  logic  possible  ?  The  reduction  of 
formal  logic  to  a  system  of  independent  postulates  simply  throws  into  relief 
the  £act  that  these  postulates,  at  least,  are  synthetic  propositions,  which  a 
Kant  might  well  assume  to  be  a  priori,  and  into  whose  justification  he 
would  then  certainly  proceed  to  inquire.  Perhaps,  however,  for  this  very 
reason,  the  essay  should  have  an  unusual  interest  for  the  appreciative  stu- 
dent of  Kant.  Theodore  de  Laguna. 
The  University  of  Michigan. 

Lineamenti  di  una  logica  come  scienza  del  coneetto  puro,     Memoria  letta 
all*   Accademia    Pontaniana  dal  socio    Benedetto    Croce.     Napoli, 
1905.— pp.  140. 
This  book  is  a  criticism  of  traditional  doctrines  in  the  field  of  logical 

theory,  some  of  which  are  modified  and  others  rejected.     It  is  written  in 
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an  independent  spirit  and  in  an  excellent  style,  and  deserves  to  be  carefully 
studied  by  specialists  in  logic. 

The  problem  of  logic  is  to  inquire  :  In  what  consists  so-called  logical, 
intellectual,  or  rational  thought  ?  What  is  its  nature  and  mode  of  opera- 
tion ?  But  it  is  a  speculative  and  not  a  psychological  science.  It  is  con- 
cerned, moreover,  with  the  '  form  *  and  not  with  the  '  matter '  of  thought. 
Propositions  in  medicine  differ  in  matter  from  propositions  in  law  ;  but  in 
form  they  are  the  same.     Hence  to  say  that  logic  deals  only  with  the 

*  form '  of  thought  is  the  same  as  to  say  it  deals  with  what  is  universal. 
But  it  does  not  imply,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  that  '  a  logical  affirmation 
may  be  formally  true  and  materially  false  ;  for,  in  the  concrete,  its  form  is 
inseparable  from  its  matter.*  The  logic  that  would  separate  form  and 
matter,  the  author  designates  as  'formalistic,'  to  distinguish  it  from  the 

*  formal '  logic  which  he  undertakes  to  expound. 

Distinctively  logical  thought  presupposes  nothing  more  than  representa- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  representation  constitutes  the  only  antecedent  condi- 
tion of  thought  in  the  logical  sense  of  the  term.  Mere  representation, 
therefore,  in  its  immediateness,  as  not  yet  concept  or  '  apperceived '  under 
any  of  the  intellectual  categories,  is  the  datum  of  logic.  In  this  respect, 
those  are  right  who  consider  the  '  historical '  reality  of  a  isxX  as  a  matter  of 
indifference  for  logic  ;  and  here  is  found,  therefore,  the  partial  truth  of  the 
assertion  that  thoughts  may  be  logically  true  and  materially  false.  That 
mere  representation  is  the  presupposition,  and  hence  the  point  of  departure 
for  logical  science,  is  in  accord  with  the  claim  that  language  is  this  datum, 
provided  language  be  understood  in  the  broadest  sense,  not  simply  as  ver- 
bal expression,  but  likewise  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  music  ;  and  also  as 
not  mere  outward  signs  of  any  sort,  but  as  '  internal  *  language  as  well ; 
and  provided,  furthermore,  that  language  be  not  confounded  with  gram- 
mar. For  language,  in  this  broad  sense,  including  every  form  of  '  expres- 
sion,* is  identified  by  the  author  with  representation  {rafpresentaMione). 

The  fundamental  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  "the  concept  is  the  first  and 
only  logical  form.  *  *  Logic  as  a  science,  therefore,  has  for  its  subject-matter 
nothing  but  conception,  or  concepts.  Indeed,  it  has  not  to  do  with  all  kinds 
of  concepts  even.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  the  science  only  of  'pure' 
concepts,  as  distinguished  from  impure  or  pseudo-concepts.  Pseudo-con- 
cepts are  "  representations  which  are  forced'to  function  as  concepts,"  such 
as  images  of  various  kinds  (the  natural  sciences  operate  chiefly  with  pseudo- 
concepts),  but  pure  concepts  are  abstract  thoughts,  non-picturable  universals, 
which,  just  because  they  are  general  and  not  individual,  cannot,  in  any 
exact  sense  of  the  term,  be  represented  or  expressed  by  imagery.  Indeed, 
it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  pure  concept  requires  an  image  at  all, 
even  as  a  mere  symbol  or  vehicle.  The  mathematician  who  thinks  the 
concept  *  three '  or  the  concept  '  triangle ',  and  the  philosopher  who  thinks 
the  concept  '  virtue ',  are  under  no  absolute  necessity  of  having  before  the 
mind  a  hand  with  three  fingers  spread,  a  blackboard  with  a  triangle  chalked 
upon  it,  or  Curtius  leaping  into  the  chasm,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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The  question  whether  judgment  or  concept  is  the  logical  prius  must  be 
answered  with  reference  to  the  various  kinds  of  judgments.  Aesthetic 
judgments  do  not  fiidl  within  the  sphere  of  logic  at  all ;  neither  do  com- 
mands and  questions.  The  present  investigation,  therefore,  must  ignore 
these  altogether.  In  the  case  of  the  union  of  a  universal  predicate  with  a 
singular  subject,  the  concept  (universal)  is  evidently  presupposed.  In  fact, 
this  judgment  could  be  shown  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  complete  thought 
of  the  universal.  If  judgment  as  exhibited  in  definition  be  regarded  as  the 
primitive  logical  fact,  we  may  observe  that  definition,  understood,  not  in 
its  conventional  form  as  designation  of  genus  and  difiierence,  but  in  its  true 
thought  character,  is  identical  with  conception. 

As  the  logical  judgment  is  thus  reduced  to  '*  the  concept  itself  in  its  con- 
creteness,"  so  the  syllogism  is  represented  as  nothing  else  than  the  thought 
of  a  concept.  When  conceived  in  its  true  form,  as  it  s^pears  in  the  dia- 
lectic of  thought,  the  whole  of  syllogism  consists  in  discovering  the  middle 
term  {venatio  medit) ;  "and  the  middle  term,  relation  between  two  con- 
cepts, is  nothing  but  the  thought  of  a  new  concept**  What  is  judgment, 
if  not  the  expression  of  universals  and  relations  between  universals,  which 
relations  are  in  turn  also  universals  ?  And  what  is  reasoning,  if  not  the 
expression  of  these  same  mental  constructions  ?  Take,  for  example,  the 
syllogism  :  Human  beings  are  mortal ;  children  are  human  beings  ;  there- 
fore, children  are  mortal.  In  this  "there  is  no  other  logical  content  than 
the  systematic  construction  of  the  concept  'mortal,*  which  includes  human 
beings,  which  in  turn  includes  children.*' 

The  author's  estimate  of  what  he  calls  the  'Aristotelian,'  'scholastic,' 
'syllogistic,*  'verbalistic,'  or  ' formalistic  *  logic,  is  reflected  in  the  follow- 
ing expressions :  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  this 
logic  will  be  placed  in  the  museum  of  philosophical  teratology.  But  at 
present  it  is  still  so  much  alive,  and  so  perniciously  alive,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  examine  the  monster  somewhat,  in  order  to  point  out  to  the  in- 
attentive its  misshapen  members  that  inclose  its  '  anitna  sciocca '  (insipid 
soul) — like  Dante's  Nembrotto."  E.  E.  Powell. 

Miami  Univkrsity. 

Spinoza,    Par  L6on  Brunschvicg.     Deuxi^e  ^tion,  revue  et  aug- 

ment6e.     Paris,  F61ix  Alcai>,  1906. — pp.  ii,  235. 

For  those  desiring  a  comparatively  brief  commentary  on  Spinoza's 
thought,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  work  can  be  found  more  helpful  than 
this.  It  is  clear  in  exposition,  keen  in  analysis,  and  sympathetic  in  tone. 
The  author  is  occupied  rather  with  elucidating  the  philosopher's  meaning 
and  showing  how  the  different  parts  of  his  system  are  interrelated,  than 
with  criticising  the  basic  assumptions  on  which  his  theory  rests  or  weighing 
the  value  of  the  outcome  of  his  teaching ;  but  from  an  interpretation  so 
thorough,  and  for  the  most  part  so  illuminative,  the  reader  can  readily 
obtain  the  necessary  help  towards  forming  for  himself  a  £air  judgment  of 
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the  merits  of  Spinozism,  and  is  put  on  his  guard  against  the  crude  distor- 
tions and  self-made  difficulties  by  which  so  many  writers  have  added  to 
the  obscurity  of  the  philosophy  they  have  undertaken  to  explain. 

M.  Brunschvicg  has  correctly  perceived  that  the  root-idea  of  that  phi- 
losophy is  this,  that  at  bottom  rational  thought  and  reality  are  one,  and 
that  the  distinction  between  them  is  relative  to  the  point  of  view.  "  We 
must  not  regard  the  synthesis  as  Spinoza  has  conceived  it,  as  merely  a  pro- 
ceeding which  the  mind  employs  to  reach  the  truth,  as  a  means  toward  an 
end ;  the  syntheds  is  the  truth  itself,  whose  different  moments  constitute 
so  many  distinct  truths.  In  a  word,  the  Spinozistic  synthesis  is  a  concrete 
synthesis.  It  goes  from  being  to  bdng  without  ever  permitting  abstrac- 
tions or  universals  to  be  interpolated  in  the  series  of  real  beings."  Hence 
his  philosophy  is  a  "  perfect  unity  " :  considered  in  its  method,  it  is  called 
logic  ;  considered  in  its  first  principle,  it  is  called  metaphysics  ;  considered 
in  its  end,  it  is  called  ethics.  In  this  respect  as  in  many  others,  Spinoza 
anticipates  Hegel,  and  the  fiulure  to  recognize  in  his  system  the  coinci- 
dence of  thought,  taken  per  se,  with  reality  has  led  to  many  misunder- 
standings on  the  part  of  critics  who  have  surveyed  his  system  from  the 
standpoint  of  dualism.    . 

Holding  £ut  to  this  essential  unity  on  which  Spinozism  is  built,  M. 
Brunschvicg  does  not  treat  the  ethical  idealism  of  Part  V  of  the  Ethics  as 
something  inconsistent  with  the  scientific  analysis  of  the  earlier  parts,  where 
the  parallelism  between  the  physical  and  the  psychical  is  so  vigorously 
maintained ;  for  this  phenomenalism,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  seen  to  be  a 
stage  in  the  development  of  thought,  a  necessary  moment  in  the  dialectic 
process  of  which  "the  third  kind  of  knowledge,'*  the  adequate  and  direct 
realization  of  reality  itself,  is  the  result.  Of  special  interest  is  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Spinozistic  conceptions  of  eternity  and  eternal  life.  The  latter 
phrase  is  shown  to  mean,  for  Spinoza,  neither  the  unlimited  continuation 
of  the  empirical  self-consdous  existence,  nor  the  mere  indestructibility  of 
a  reason  which  is  common  to  all  individuals,  but  rather  the  independence 
of  an  time  conditions  of  that '  essence '  of  each  man  which  is  constitutive 
of  his  particular  soul  and  which  is  a  real  and  permanent  idea  in  the  divine 
mind.  Whether  this  doctrine  is  in  itself  a  tenable  one,  and  whether  it  is 
capable  of  being  maintained  in  connection  with  other  doctrines  taught 
by  Spinoza,  are  questions  worthy  of  careful  and  thorough  investigation  ; 
but  M.  Brunschvicg  at  least  does  much  toward  making  the  conception 
intelligible.  The  final  chapter  in  the  book  shows  how  excellent  an  illus- 
tration is  furnished  by  Spinoza's  life  and  character  of  the  practical  efiects 
of  his  metaphysical  and  ethical  tenets.  The  whole  work  may  be  strongly 
recommended  to  such  students  of  the  great  Jewis)i  philosopher  as  are  still 
unacquainted  with  it. 

£.  Ritchie. 
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Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion.  By  David  Hume.  Reprinted 
with  an  Introduction  by  Bruce  M'Ewen.  Edinburgh  &  London*  Wil- 
liam Blackwood  and  Sons,  1907.  — pp.  cviii,  191. 
This  attractive  volume,  printed  in  excellently  clear  type,  will  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  in  helping  to  call  attention  to  what  is  doubtless  the  most  serious 
and  thorough-going  examination  of  the  arguments  for  '  Natural  Religion ' 
that  has  ever  been  written  in  English.  As  is  well  known,  these  Dialogues, 
although  written  many  years  previously  and  frequently  revised,  were  not 
published  until  1779,  three  years  after  Hume's  death.  Whatever  may  have 
been  Hume's  motive  in  refusing  to  publish  this  work  during  his  lifetime, 
*'  so  much  is  certain,"  to  quote  Dr.  M'Ewen's  words,  "  that  by  retaining 
the  book  unpublished  he  had  opportunity  of  bringing  it  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
perfection,  and  that,  accordingly,  its  sentiments  may  safely  be  regarded  as 
the  mature  expression  of  his  religious  and  theological  opinions  in  strict 
accordance  with  his  empirical  philosophy  '*  (p.  x). 

Dr.  M'Ewen's  Introduction  gives  a  clear  and  satisfactory  analysis  of 
the  course  of  the  argimient  as  carried  on  by  Demea,  Cleanthes,  and  Philo, 
the  representatives  respectively  of  Orthodoxy,  Deism,  and  Scepticism.  The 
difficult  problem  has  always  been  to  determine  from  the  Dialogues  Hume's 
own  standpoint.  Dr.  M'Ewen  protests  against  the  current  identification 
of  Hume  with  Philo,  the  sceptic,  and  lays  considerable  stress  on  the  words 
of  F^unphilus  with  which  the  work  ends:  *' I  confess  that  upon  a  serious 
review  of  the  whole  I  cannot  but  think  that  Philo' s  principles  are  more 
probable  than  Demea' s  ;  but  that  those  of  Cleanthes  approach  still  nearer 
to  the  truth."  Moreover,  he  points  out  that  even  Philo  admits  that  the  ex- 
istence of  God  is  "plainly  ascertained  by  reason,"  and,  though  he  speaks 
with  some  caution,  he  is  inclined  to  hold  that  the  Dialogues  indicate  some 
modification  of  Hume's  earlier  position,  '*  some  slackening  of  his  extreme 
scepticism."  The  following  passage,  perhaps,  goes  farthest  in  ascribing  a 
positive  tendency  to  Hume's  thought :  *'  Not  concerned  with  dogmatising 
about  the  many  and  mysterious  attributes  of  God  or  the  incomprehensible 
decrees  of  his  Providence,  .  .  .  religion  is  for  Hume,  in  the  first  place,  a 
simple  faith  and  a  present  rule  of  conduct  in  the  present  life.  It  has  a  cer- 
tain limited  knowledge  of  God  derived  by  reason  working  in  the  realm  of 
experience.  No  doubts  can  take  that  much  away  ;  but  out  beyond  there 
always  lies  for  Hume,  when  he  goes  deepest  in  his  search  for  truth,  the 
realm  of  faith  and  revelation.  The  last  word  of  the  Dialogues  is  a  cry  for 
it, —  the  only  refuge  for  human  reason  from  its  ignorance  and  imperfec- 
tions "  (p.  cvii). 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  sentence  quoted,  thb  statement  seems  to 
me  entirely  unwarranted.  Whatever  Hume's  personal  faith  and  convic- 
tions may  have  been — and  this  we  have  almost  no  means  of  determining 
—  the  Dialogues  show  clearly  that,  when  he  went  '*  deepest  in  his  search  for 
truth,"  he  still  was  unable  to  find  any  rational  and  speculative  grounds  for 
the  conclusions  of  '  Natural  Religion. '     The  conclusion  which  he  expressed 
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so  dearly  at  the  end  of  the  Natural  History  of  Religion  (1757)  is  unmis- 
takably the  outcome  of  the  argument  of  the  Dialogues  : — "The  whole  is 
a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  mystery.  Doubt,  uncertainty,  sus- 
pense of  judgment,  appear  the  only  result  of  our  most  accurate  scrutiny 
concerning  this  subject.**  One  cannot  but  feel  that  Dr.  M*£wen*s  dis- 
covery of  something  more  than  agnosticism  in  Hume  rests  to  some  extent 
on  his  failure  to  keep  clearly  distinct  Hume's  supposed  personal  convic- 
tions and  the  doctrines  for  which  he  was  able  to  discover  rational  grounds. 
Again,  it  should  be  recognized,  I  think,  that  many  of  the  statement  and 
admissions  which  Dr.  M'Ewen  quotes  by  no  means  follow  from  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Dialogues,  but  are  evidently  introduced  only  with  some  dra- 
matic purpose.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  Philo*s  strictures  on 
dogmatic  atheism  are  also  perfectly  consistent  with  Hume's  scepticism, 
whose  final  word  is  "doubt,  uncertainty,  suspense  of  judgment." 

An  interesting  fact  bearing  on  Hume's  influence  on  Kant  which  has  not, 
I  think,  been  much  discussed,  is  mentioned  in  the  Introduction.  According 
to  Dr.  M'Ewen,  Kant  had  in  his  hands  in  1780,  before  beginning  to  write 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  a  manuscript  translation  of  the  Dialogues, 
which  was  never  published,  by  J.  A.  Hamann.  That  there  is  some  his- 
torical connection  between  Hume's  criticism  of  'Natural  Religion'  and 
Kant's  famous  critique  of  '  Rational  Theology '  would  seem  to  be  well 
established.  J.  £.  C. 

Spinoza  and  Religion,  By  Elmer  Ellsworth  Powell.  Chicago,  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company  ;  London,  K^;an  Paul,  Trench,  Trfib- 
ner,  and  Co.,  1906. — pp.  xiv,  344. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  prove  that  Spinoza  was  irreligious  and  his 
philosophy  anti-religious.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  maintaining  this  thesis, 
the  author  did  not  avoid  such  aspersion  on  Spinoza's  character  and  such  mis- 
representations of  the  facts  of  his  life  as  indicate  a  lack  of  that  spirit  of  im- 
partiality which  is  the  prime  requisite  in  all  critical  investigations.  Nor 
does  Dr.  Powell  appear  to  have  studied  the  philosopher's  writings  with 
enough  thoroughness  to  enable  him  to  grasp  the  true  significance  of  his 
teaching.  It  is,  of  course,  most  obviously  true  that  the  word  '  God '  did  not 
for  Spinoza  possess  the  same  content  that  it  has  for  the  average  religious 
Christian,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  embraced  for  him  the  highest  con- 
ception that  the  mind  of  man  can  reach,  the  source  of  all  activity,  and  the 
supreme  object  of  human  love.  For  Dr.  Powell,  however,  there  can  be  no 
religion  which  is  not  directed  toward  a  '  personal '  power  who  can  give  his 
worshippers  something  in  return.  *'  The  truth  is,"  we  are  told,  that  religion 
seeks  primarily,  not  "reason  and  principle,"  "unity,"  "the  universal," 
etc.,  as  such,  but  "help,  protection,  security,  peace,  fellowship,  and  other 
practical  goods."  Again,  he  says  that  in  order  to  show  that  Spinoza  had 
any  interest  in  religion,  "it  would  be  necessary  to  point  out  in  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  thinking  a  subjective  preference  for  a  world  controlled  by  a 
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personal  power.' '  It  is  certainly  true  that  this  was  not  one  of  the ' '  peculiari- 
ties of  his  thinking/'  and  perhaps  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  writea  book 
to  demonstrate  that  Spinoza's  doctrine  does  not  coincide  with  rdigion  con- 
ceived in  this  way.  £.  Ritchie. 

OutHne  of  the  Vedanta  System  of  Philosophy  according  to  Shankara.     Bj 

Paul  Deussbn.    Translated  by  J.  H.  Woods  and  C.  B.  Runkle.   New 

York,  The  Grafton  Press,  1906.  —  pp.  viii,  45. 

Professor  Deussen  of  Kiel  is  well  known  as  a  student  and  expounder  of 
Indian  philosophy.  The  present  brief  sketch  of  Shankara' s  doctrine  was 
published  in  1883  as  a  part  of  the  author's  Das  System  des  Vendanta,  He 
has,  however,  revised  and  made  some  additions  to  the  outline  as  it  is  here 
presented  in  an  English  translation. 

The  work  is  arranged  in  forty-four  numbered  sections,  each  of  which 
states  briefly  but  clearly  the  doctrine  with  regard  to  some  definite  topic. 
The  six  chapters,  each  of  which  embraces  from  four  to  ten  sections,  have 
the  following  titles  :  I,  Introduction  ;  II,  Theology  ;  III,  Cosmology ;  IV, 
Psychology  ;  V,  Migration  of  the  Soul ;  VI,  Emancipation. 

J.  E.  C. 

Le  sens  de  Part,  sa  nature,  son  rdle,  sa  valeur.    By  Paul  Gaultibr. 

Paris,  Hachette  &  Co.,  1907.  —  pp.  xxxii,  269. 

Because  of  the  long  continued  ascendency  of  France  in  the  practice  of 
the  fine  arts,  one  is  accustomed  to  look  instinctively  to  the  French  for 
expert  criticism,  if  not  for  the  profounder  philosophy,  of  art.  The  writings 
of  Frenchmen  in  this  field,  therefore,  come  to  us  with  a  certain  bias  in 
their  favor,  and  in  the  present  case  the  bias  is  justified.  The  volume  of 
Gaultier  undertakes  within  a  small  compass  to  analyze  and  define  beauty 
and  its  relations  to  art,  to  describe  the  function  of  art  in  society,  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  of  art  to  morality,  and  to  formulate  the  principles  of  art 
criticism.  An  introduction  to  the  book  is  written  by  the  well-known 
philosopher  Boutroux,  and  sixteen  plates  furnish  illustrations  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text  The  plates  are  half-tone  reproductions,  made  in  the  main 
from  photographs  of  notable  examples  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture. They  illustrate  such  ideas  as  the  following :  The  beauty  of  art 
does  not  consist  in  the  perfection  of  form  (Canova's  Perseus  and  Legros's 
jEsop)\  the  beauty  of  art  is  independent  of  the  beauty  of  subject  (works 
of  Goya,  Ugier-Richier,  and  Bosch,  which  have  the  ugly  or  monstrous 
for  subjects);  the  evolution  of  expression  in  the  history  of  sculpture ;  the 
historical  value  of  style  is  independent  of  the  historical  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  style  as  the  exponent  of  the  personality  of  the  artist ;  style  as  the  re- 
vealer  of  environment,  epoch,  race,  etc. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  work,  which  is  the  only  division  that  is  prima- 
rily concerned  with  the  psychology  and  philosophy  of  art,  the  main  theses 
are  that  (beauty  is  aesthetic  emotion  objectified,  and  that  the  form  of  its 
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objectification  is  art.  The  work  of  art  it  aesthetic  emotion  crystallized  or 
made  incarnate  by  means  of  sounds,  lines,  or  colors.  The  meaning  of  art 
is  interpreted,  therefore,  from  an  entirely  subjective  point  of  view,  and  all 
metaphysical  interpretations  are  rejected  in  £avor  of  the  psychological. 
Beauty  is  not  an  external  factum,  and  art  is,  therefore,  neither  the  imita- 
tion of  nature  (naturalism)  nor  the  adumbration  of  a  supersensible  entity 
(transcendentalism).  In  the  light  of  subjectivism  or  the  psychology  of 
aesthetic  emotion,  Gaultier  explains  the  varying  characteristics  of  art  as 
practiced  by  different  persons,  ages,  and  nationalities. 

W.  A.  H. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received: 
Structure  and  Growth  of  the  Mnd,     By  W.  Mitchbll.     London,  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  1907.  —  pp.  xxxv,  512.     $2.60. 

Rudolf  EucketC $  Philosophy  of  Life.  By  W.  R.  Boycb  Gibson.  Lon- 
don,  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  1906.  — pp.  viii,  168. 

The  Study  of  Nature  and  the  Vision  of  God:  With  Other  Essays  in  Philos- 
ophy. By  George  John  Blewett.  Toronto,  William  Briggs,  1907.  — 
pp.  ix,  358. 

Studies  in  Humanism.  By  F.  C.  S.  Schiller.  London,  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  1907.  —  xvii,  492. 

The  Psychology  of  Religious  Belief  By  James  Bissett  Pratt.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1907.  — xii,  327. 

Hypnotism^  or  Suggestion  and  Psychotherapy.  By  August  Forel. 
Translated  from  the  fifth  German  edition  by  H.  W.  Armit.  New 
York  &  London,  Rebman  Company,  1906. — pp.  xH,  370.    7s.  6d. 

Six  Radical  Thinkers :  Bentham.  /.  S.  Mill,  Cobden,  Carlyle,  Mazsisd,  T. 
H.  Green.  By  John  MacCunn.  London,  Edward  Arnold.  Im- 
ported by  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1907.  — pp.  268. 

The  Religious  Conception  of  the  World.  By  Arthur  Kenyon  Rogers. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1907.  — pp.  284. 

Some  Problems  of  Existence.  By  Norman  Pearson.  London,  Edward 
Arnold.     Imported  by  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1907.  —  pp.  vii,  168. 

Philosophical  Problems  in  the  Light  of  Vital  Organisation.  By  Edmund 
Montgomery.  New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1907. 
—  pp.  462. 

The  World  Machine  :  The  First  Phase  of  the  Cosmic  Mechanism.  By 
Carl  Snyder.  New  York,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  Longmans,  Green, 
&  Co.,  1907.  — pp.  xvi,  488. 

Sex  and  Society  :  Studies  in  the  Social  Psychology  of  Sex.  By  Wiluam 
I.  Thomas.  Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1907.  — pp. 
vii,  325.     $i.So- 
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Studies  in   German  Romanticism.     Paul  I :    Repetition  of  a  Word  as  a 

Means  of  Suspense  in  the  Drama  under  the  Influence  of  Romanticism. 

By  Martin  ScHthrzE.     Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1907. 

—pp.  58. 
The  Psychological  Reinew  Monograph  Supplements,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  i.   The 

Psychological  Experiences  connected  with  the  Different  Parts  of  Speech. 

By  Eleanor  H.  Rowland.    Baltimore,  The  Review  Publishing  Co., 

January,  1907.  —  pp.  42. 
Monism  f     Thoughts  Suggested  by  Professor  HaeckeFs  Book,  *  The  Riddle 

of  the  Universe.*    By  S.  Ph.  Marcus.    Translated  by  R.  W.  Felkin. 

London,  Rebman  Limited,  1907.  — pp.  viii,  144.     is. 
The  Divine  Wisdom.     By  John  Coutts.     London,  National  Hygienic  Co., 

Ltd.,  1907. — viii,  384.     6s. 
Lehrbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie.     Von  Wilhelm  Windelband. 

Vierte,  durchgesehene  Auflage,  Tiibingen,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1907. — viii, 

588. 
Arthur   Schopenhauer:  Seine   wirklichen    und   vermeintUchen    Krank- 

heiten.    Von  Wilhelm  Ebstein.     Stuttgart,  F.  Enke,  1907.  — pp.  39. 
La  philosophie  de  M.  Sully  Budhomme.     Par  Camille  H6mon.     Pftris, 

F.  Alcan,  1907.  —  pp.  xix,  464.    7  fr.  50. 
Le  problhne  de  la  conscience.     Par  D.  Draghicbsco.     PSuis,  F.  Alcan, 

1907.  —pp.  ix,  244.     3  fr.  75. 

La  raisonpure  etles  antinomies :  Essai  critique  sur  la  philosophie  ka$Uienne. 

Par  F.  Evellin.     Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1907.  — pp.  iv.  316.     56*. 
Essai  critique  et  thiorique  sur  f  association  en  psychologic.      Vzx  Paul 

SoLLiER.     Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1907.  — pp.  vii,  188.     2  ix.  50. 
De  la  croyance  en  Dieu.     Par  Clodius  Piat.     Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1907.  — 

pp.  vii,  286.     3  fr.  50. 
La  vita  e  ilpensiero  di  Roberto  Ardigb.    Per    Giovanni  Marchesini. 

Milano,  Ulrico  Hoepli,  1907.  —  pp.  xii,  388.     L.  5.50. 
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[Abbrbviations. — Am,  J.  Ps,  «  Tki  American  Journal  of  Psychology;  Ar, 
A  Ps.^Arckiva  de  PsyckokgU;  Ar.  /.  G,  Pk.saArckiv  fir  Geschichli  der 
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intific  Methods  ;  J,  de  Psych,  zi^  Journal  de  Psychologic  ;  Psych,  Bui,  =  Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin;  Psych.  Rev,  r^  Psychological  Review ;  Rev,  de  Mit,  sb  Revue  de 
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LOGIC  AND  METAPHYSICS. 

Ober  die  Grenzen  der  naturwissenschaftlichen  Begriffsbildung,  Max 
Frischeisbn-KOhlbr.  Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  XII,  2,  pp.  225-266 ;  4,  pp. 
450-483. 

I.  These  articles  are  devoted  to  a  critical  examination,  from  the  logical 
point  of  view,  of  Rickert's  Die  Grenzen  dernaturwissenschaftHchen  Begriffs- 
Hldung  (1902),  which,  owing  to  its  clearness  and  systematic  character,  holds 
a  central  place  in  recent  discussions  of  the  relations  of  the  methods  of  history 
and  of  nattiral  science.  Rickert's  starting-point,  unlike  that  of  other  writers 
in  this  field,  is  not  the  psychological  basis  of  the  mental  sciences,  nor  the 
difierence  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  various  branches  of  science,  but  the 
difference  in  their  aims.  History,  as  the  science  of  the  actual  {Wirklich' 
keiiswissenschafl),  employs  an  entirely  different  method  of  forming  con- 
cepts {Begriffsbildung  from  that  of  the  natural  sciences  (sciences  of  law)  as 
set  forth  in  the  traditional  logical  doctrine  of  the  concept.  To  overcome 
the  immeasurable  multiplicity  of  its  data,  natural  science  resorts  to  abstract, 
universal  concepts  and  laws ;  in  so  doing,  however,  it  loses  its  hold  on 
concrete  reality,  whereas  the  concepts  of  history  have  always,  according  to 
Rickert,  a  concrete  and  individual  content.  But  the  validity  of  Rickert's 
account  of  the  natural  science  concept  is  open  to  question.  Scientific  ab- 
straction is  not  a  generalization  or  simplification  for  its  own  sake,  but  an 
isolation  or  analysis  of  certain  elements,  without  ignoring  the  rest.  And 
while  scientific  laws  are  universal,  embracing  what  is  common  to  a  whole 
class  of  objects,  their  necessity  and  validity  can  by  no  means  be  deduced 
from  this  fact.  The  modem  view  that  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect 
is  constitutive  for  the  whole  of  nature,  and  the  laws  to  which  this  view  has 
led,  carry  us  £ur  beyond  the  '  reference  to  the  universal '  which  Rickert  so 
strongly  emphasizes.    The  ideal  of  a  *Utzte  Naturwissenschaft*  as  a  sort 
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of  pure  mechanics,  deducing  all  laws  from  a  single  highest  law  and  all 
'  things  *  from  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  simple  and  uniform  elements, 
is  not  a  satisfoctory  formulation  of  present  scientific  tendencies,  nor  is  it 
implied  in  Rickert's  premises.  It  does  not  apply  to  psychology,  which 
constitutes  a  second  '  ultimate  natural  science ' ;  but  if  two,  why  not  more  ? 
Rickert  criticises  as  rationalistic  the  view  that  scientific  concepts  are  more 
than  abstractions  ;  but  his  own  ideal  here  suggests  Spinozistic  rationalism. 
In  science  the  discovery  of  the  actual  structure  of  things  is  itself  an  end, 
not  merely  a  means  to  abstract  theoretical  constructions ;  science  aims  not 
so  much  to  overcame  as  to  understand  the  manifold  of  empirical  reality. 
The  atoms  of  chemistry  are  not  mere  fictions,  like  mathematical  points,  in- 
capable of  being  given  in  experience,  but  may  be  interpreted  as  the  smallest 
particles  of  matter  which  science  can  reach,  and  hence  as  no  less  knowable 
in  principle  than  stars  or  planets.  And  however  abstract  pure  mechanics 
may  become,  it  loses  all  extra-mathematical  interest  as  soon  as  its  relation 
to  the  actual  world  of  experience  is  lost.  Of  course  no  part  of  reality  can 
be  exhaustively  described  in  words  and  concepts  ;  but  this  is  as  true  in  the 
historical  as  in  the  natural  sciences.  If  the  procedure  of  natural  science  is 
analysis  and  not  mere  abstraction,  there  is  no  evident  reason  why  it  cannot 
by  synthesis  return  and  deal  with  reality.  By  combining  several  concepts, 
even  though  each  is  by  itself  poorer  than  the  given  reality,  we  may  approxi- 
mate indefinitely  to  the  concretely  real.  And  the  part  that  cannot  be 
deduced,  the  connection  of  the  various  concepts,  is  precisely  what  we  have 
before  us  as  actually  given.  In  astronomy  we  gsdn  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  that  govern  individual  things,  and  are  enabled  to  predict  their  move- 
ments. Nor  is  the  case  of  astronomy  exceptional ;  other  sciences  approxi- 
mate in  varying  degrees  to  this  predictive  knowledge  of  individual  phe- 
nomena. Every  science  of  the  real  has  its  irrational  given  data  ;  but  this 
foct  does  not  constitute  a  limitation  of  the  natural-science  method;  in 
theory,  at  any  rate,  the  science  of  the  future  will  be  able  to  determine  from 
the  state  of  the  actual  world  at  some  one  time  all  its  past  and  future  states. 
We  cannot  agree  with  Rickert,  then,  that  empirical  reality  tself  sets  im- 
passable limits  to  the  natural-science  Begriffsbildung, 

II.  In  the  second  part  of  his  book,  Rickert  treats  of  the  formation  of  his- 
torical concepts,  understanding  by  history  all  those  disciplines  which  seek, 
not  to  set  up  universal  concepts,  but  to  deal  with  reality  itself.  The 
problem  of  history  is  to  form  concepts  with  an  individual  content.  It  does 
not,  like  natural  science,  resolve  all  perceptual  elements  into  abstract  con- 
cepts and  laws,  but  must  constantly  appead  to  the  reader's  imagination. 
For  logic,  however,  according  to  Rickert,  this  perceptual  side  of  the  histor- 
ical concept  is  of  minor  concern.  But  is  not  the  perceptual  side  highly 
important  in  any  sketch  of  a  human  character  ?  And  if  so,  can  logic  afford 
to  neglect  it  ?  Again,  even  granting  the  correctness  of  Rickert' s  account  of 
the  natural-science  method,  need  everything  that  is  not  natural  science 
belong  to  history  ?    In  making  relation  to  a  value  the  principle  of  indi- 
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yiduation,  and  hence  of  the  fonnadon  of  historical  concepts,  Rickert 
neglects  those  cases,  e.  g.,  organisms,  in  which  the  individuality  depends 
primarily  on  the  form  of  the  object,  independently  of  any  valuing  subject. 
His  formal,  absolute  values  have  the  twofold  function  of  determining 
which  individuals  or  objects  require  historical  treatment,  and  of  selecting 
those  characteristics  of  the  chosen  object  which  are  essential  to  its  indi- 
viduality. But,  in  the  first  place,  historical  description  must  include  other 
elements  than  those  essential  to  the  individuality  of  the  object ;  it  may 
even  include  most  of  the  elements  common  to  all  objects  of  the  same  class, 
provided  the  scientific  description  of  that  class  cannot  be  presupposed  as 
familiar.  If  the  fundamental  structure  and  relations  of  a  given  object  or 
person  are  to  be  described,  elements  must  be  taken  into  account  which 
have  no  connection  with  absolute  values.  Secondly,  even  in  detennining 
which  elements  are  important  to  the  individuality  of  the  object,  value- 
relations  play  a  very  subordinate  part.  In  the  name  of  the  object  are 
implied  those  characteristics  which  it  shares  with  others  of  its  class  ;  and 
by  indicating  further  those  characteristics  wherein  it  differs  from  the 
normal  type  of  the  species,  the  historian  may  characterize  its  individuality 
as  completely  as  his  purpose  requires.  Where  a  series  of  objects  is  to  be 
described,  their  unity  may  consist  in  their  relation  to  an  idea ;  this  relation 
to  an  idea  is  not,  however,  like  Rickert*  s  value-relation,  dependent  on  sub- 
jective feelings.  If  we  call  the  idea  a  guiding  historical  concept  {historischtr 
Prinzipalbegriff),  the  description  consists  in  enriching  the  content  of  a 
general  concept,  e,  g.,  man,  by  those  characteristics  which  belong  also  to 
this  more  specific  concept,  e,  g,,  African  explorers.  Permanent  and  objec- 
tive culture-systems,  such  as  religion,  art,  science,  etc.,  are  especially 
suited  to  serve  as  guiding  historical  concepts  ;  but  the  purposes  or  <  values ' 
involved  in  them  are  definite  and  concrete,  not  formal,  and  are  found  in 
the  subject-matter  of  history  itself,  not  read  into  it  by  the  historian.  In 
the  physical  world  we  find  similar  objective  guiding  concepts  in  the  form 
of  regressive  causal  series.  For  Rickert  the  historian's  procedure  is  teleo- 
Ibgical ;  but,  according  to  his  critic,  values  in  Rickert*  s  sense  are  irrelevant. 
Thirdly,  even  in  determining  which  individuals  require  historical  treatment, 
the  historian  depends  not  on  value-relations,  but  on  objective  culture- 
systems.  His  initial  choice  of  a  particular  subject-matter  is  influenced, 
like  that  of  the  scientist  in  general,  by  personal  (subjective)  considerations  ; 
but  after  his  choice  is  once  made,  he  must  describe  his  subject-matter,  its 
development,  its  causes,  and  its  relations  to  the  culture-system  to  which  it 
belongs,  all  in  accordance  with  the  perfectiy  objective  principles  of  histor- 
ical method.  The  historical  connection  or  whole  does  not  depend  on 
ideal  relations  to  absolute  values,  but  is  given  by  the  inexhaustibly  rich 
historical  process  itself,  in  the  concrete  connections  of  the  different  culture- 

fystems. 

F.  D.  Mitchell. 
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Kant  und  die  gegenw&rttge  Aufgabe  der  Logik.     Fritz  Mbdicus.    Kant- 
Studien,  XII,  i,  pp.  50^74. 

Kant,  regarding  logic  as  a  purely  formal  science,  saw  no  change 
therein  since  Aristotle,  and  had  no  conception  of  the  problems  which  it  ad- 
vances to-day.  His  Critiqui  of  Pun  Reason  is  based  on  the  proposition 
that  the  principles  of  formal  logic  are  self-evident  and  form  the  basis  of 
epistemological  research.  So  he  deduces  his  categories  and  arrives  at  his 
doctrine  of  the  Dtng-an-sich  with  its  necessary  dualism  of  consciousness 
and  reality.  A^th  Fichte  and  Hegel,  both  formal  logic  and  the  Ding-an* 
sick  disappear,  and  we  have  instead  dialectical  development  Then  the 
relation  of  the  categories  to  one  another,  to  the  principles  of  Aristotelian 
logic,  to  Space  and  Time,  to  the  dialectical  problems  of  Kant,  in  short,  to 
the  whole  theoretical  philosophy,  appears  at  once  as  one  inmiense  problem 
demanding  an  architectonic  solution.  This  Hegel's  Logic  claims  to  be,  as 
it  broadens  the  sphere  of  reason  and  advances  by  dialectic  to  an  all-compre- 
hensive system.  Knowledge  can  never  be  complete ;  we  proceed  neces- 
sarily onward  according  to  an  endless  process  of  development.  H^el*s 
principal  doctrine  is  the  self-destruction  of  the  finite  categories  and  their 
passage  into  their  opposite.  This  we  grant  but  only  within  limitations. 
Hegel*  6  method  does  not  satisfy  us  completely  to-day.  Where  do  we  now 
stand  ?  Truth  is  not  found  in  the  object,  but  in  its  meaning  for  consciousness. 
This  is  the  first  principle  of  logic,  the  meaning  of  the  principle  of  identity, 
and  upon  it  our  philosophy  is  built.  Belief  in  the  truth  is  belief  in  the  freedom 
of  the  theoretical  •  I.*  With  this  we  judge  finally  every  issue.  With  the 
positing  of  a  '  Non-I '  comes  the  principle  of  contradiction,  and  then  by 
abstraction  from  teleology,  we  reach  the  third  principle,  that  of  excluded 
middle.  The  great  problem  left  to  us  is  to  find  a  principle  upon  which  to 
establish  the  Ego  in  its  relation  to  the  finite,  and  this  we  do  find  in  the 
synthetical  unity  of  consciousness.  Our  conception  of  the  problem  of  the 
categories,  accordingly,  is  not  entirely  different  from  that  of  Kant,  although 
not  identical  with  his.  But  his  philosophy  must  *  die  the  death  of  the  just,' 
when  we  realize  that  the  problem  of  logic  to-day  is  to  explain  the  system 
of  necessary  thought  forms  by  the  idea  of  knowing. 

Margaret  K.  Strong. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Ober  GefUhlsempfindungen,     C.   Stumpf.     Z.  f.  Psych.,  XLIV,   i  and 

2,  pp.  1-49. 

The  sensory  feelings  {sinnliche  Gefikhli)  here  under  investigation  com- 
prise physical  pain,  physical  pleasure,  and  the  pleasantness  and  unpleas- 
antness attaching  to  sensations  from  the  higher  senses.  These  sensory 
feelings  may  be  regarded  as  attributes  or  aspects  of  sensation,  as  constitu- 
tive of  a  distinct  order  of  elements,  or  as  veritable  sensations  distinguishable 
by  minor  peculiarities  only  from  other  classes  of  sensations.     The  first 
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position  is  manifestly  untenable.  An  attribute  which  itself  possesses  attri- 
butes, and  which  may  fall  below  the  limen  while  the  sensation  to  which  it 
attaches  remains  supraliminal,  is  a  dubious  concept.  As  to  the  two  remain- 
ing positions,  the  burden  of  proof  must  rest,  according  to  the  law  of  parsi- 
mony, with  the  former.  Three  considerations  may  be  urged  in  its  favor:  (i) 
the  relationship  existing  between  sensory  feeling  and  emotion;  (2)  the  sub- 
jectivity of  feeling  as  over  against  sensation ;  (3)  the  lack  of  spatial 
localization  or  extensity  in  feeling.  None  'of  these  criteria  proves  valid; 
hence  the  view  that  sensory  feelings  represent  a  special  class  of  sensations 
may  be  adopted.  Of  these  sensory  feelings,  or  affective  sensations  as 
they  will  henceforth  be  termed,  cutaneous  pain  has  been  the  first  to  yield 
to  experimental  investigation.  Through  the  efforts  of  Goldscheider  and 
von  Frey,the  isolation  of  pain  and  the  demonstration  of  its  purely  sensational 
character  have  been  effected.  In  the  description  of  pain  as  a  sensation 
quality,  its  attributes  are  exhausted.  Fain  is  intrinsically  painful,  and  all 
apparent  deviations  from  this  rule  are  cases  of  mixed  pleasure  and  pain 
sensations,  of  dubious  borderline  phenomena, — e.  g".,  the  painless  prick, — 
or  of  predominating  higher  states  {Affekte).  A  dichotomy  similar  to  that 
of  the  temperature  sense  occurs  in  the  sense  of  feeling.  Over  against  the 
sensations  of  pain  stand  the  sensations  of  pleasure.  These  sensations  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain  may  leave  behind  them  memory  images,  as  is  made 
evident  by  the  occurrence  of  hallucinations.  Lack  of  ease  of  reproduction, 
while  in  itself  prejudicial  to  the  purely  sensational  character  of  feeling,  is 
less  to  be  urged  against  these  peripherally  conditioned  affective  sensations 
(pleasure  and  pain)  than  against  certain  others  centrally  conditioned  and 
grouped  under  the  term  *  affective  tone.'  This  so-called  *  affective  tone ' 
(pleasant  or  unpleasant)  of  the  special  sensations  represents  the  second 
great  class  of  affective  sensations.  While  constituting  an  addendum  to  the 
sensation  proper,  it  is  an  addendum  which  is  in  itself  merely  sensational,  a 
centrally  conditioned  Mitempfindung,  as  it  were.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  dissociated  reproduction  are  hardly  more  considerable  here  than 
in  the  case  of  certain  fusions  in  the  sphere  of  taste,  smell,  etc.  Unmo- 
tived  reproduction  is  of  course  out  of  the  question,  but  isolated  representa- 
tion is  not  impossible.  The  visual  representation  of  a  musical  sequence 
is  sufficiently  independent  of  all  acoustic  imagery  to  give  rise  to  the  appro- 
priate tonal  feeling.  The  feeling  transference  here  involved  is  obviously 
a  case  of  abbreviated  reproduction  or  association,  hence  a  further  point  in 
fovor  of  the  sensational  character  of  affective  tone.  The  postulate  of  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  affective  quality  attaching  to  different  tones  and  colors 
contributes  to  the  elucidation  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reproduction 
from  a  merely  verbal  clue.  Finally,  the  peculiarities  of  reproduction  are 
indicative  less  of  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  affective  elements, 
than  of  a  special  physiological  condition  at  the  centre.  Hence  no  objec- 
tion against  the  classification  of  all  modes  of  sensory  feeling  as  veritable 
sensations  [Sinnesimpfindungefi)  obtains.     The  advantages  accruing  from 
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» 
the  reception  of  feeling  dements  into  the  ab-eady  exploited  sphere  of  sen- 
sation are  manifest  The  accumulated  observations  on  the  behavior  of 
sensations  and  memory  images  become  at  once  available  in  solution  of  the 
problems  of  analgesia,  indifferent  sensations,  shifting  of  feeling  values,  ir- 
regularities in  correlation  of  sensation-quality  and  affective  tone,  individual 
and  racial  peculiarities,  and  genetic  questions. 

Elsie  Murray. 

The  Psychology  of  Organic  Movement   I.  M.  Bbntlbt.   Am-  J.  Ps.,  XVII, 

3,  pp.  293-305. 

In  any  inquiry  into  the  significance  of  the  relation  between  mind  and 
movement,  various  psychological  problems  are  involved.  Correspond- 
ing to  differences  in  judgment  regarding  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  move- 
ments, general  motor  interpretations  of  various  kinds  have  arisen.  Two 
types  of  motor  theory  are  noticeable  :  (i)  those  referring  the  character  of 
the  total  consciousness  to  the  interplay  of  motor  mechanism,  e.  g,,  Ribot, 
and  the  central  psychophysical  theories  ;  (2)  those  regarding  the  total  con- 
sciousness as  a  primary  factor  in  the  motor  adjustments  of  the  organism. 
Among  the  many  activity  psychologies,  the  peculiarity  of  this  one  is  its 
'  biologization '  of  consciousness.  We  meet  again  in  '  reactionism  *  the  use 
of  organic  movement,  which  was  prominent  in  Bain  and  Ribot,  not  as 
specific  content,  but  only  as  function.  Another  recent  motor  theory  is  that 
of  Judd.  This  theory  minimizes  the  part  that  kinaesthetic  sensations  and 
images  play  in  consciousness,  and  exalts  the  organiring  function  of  a  cen- 
trally situated  <  motor  *  region.  Whether  interpreted  as  a  general  theory  of 
conscious  synthesis  or  as  a  special  theory  of  space  perception,  this  makes 
the  rdle  of  organic  movement  less  fundamental  to  consciousness  than  in 
Ribot  and  Mttnsterberg.  For  functional  psychology  the  motor  problem 
has  peculiar  interest.  The  reactionist  brings  in  his  doctrine  of  attention, 
and  this  becomes  the  cardinal  activity  that  constitutes  both  '  stimulus  *  and 
'  response ' ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  statements  of  Dewey  and  others,  this  is 
unintelligible  to  the  writer.  He  closes  by  stating  that  no  single  *  motor 
problem '  presses  now  for  solution,  but  a  variety  of  problems  calling  for 
discrimination  of  facts  and  theories. 

Margaret  K.  Strong. 

Des  elhnenis  affectifs  de  la  conception,     C.  Bos.      Rev.  Ph.,  XXXI,  11, 

pp.  467-481. 

Consciousness  presents  two  aspects,  the  representative  and  the  affective. 
This  article  aims  to  explain  by  this  dualism  the  controversy  between  the 
realists  and  the  nominalists,  and  to  show  that  their  contradictory  affirma- 
tions are  due  to  the  fact  that  mental  processes  occur  differently  in  different 
individuals  according  to  their  temperament.  The  nominalist  knows  an 
object  according  to  the  intellectual  or  scientific  mode,  the  realist  according 
to  the  affective  mode.     Among  the  Greeks  the  opposition  of  nominalism 
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and  realism  find  its  expression  in  Protagoras,  Antisthenes,  and  the  Sophists,, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  Plato  and  Plotinus,  on  the  other,  — in  one  case» 
in  men  of  the  cold,  intellectual  type,  in  the  other,  in  men  of  a  more 
emotional  type.  Nominalism,  moreover,  flourished  in  England  among 
a  people  proverbially  unemotionaL  A  conciliation  of  these  theories  is 
found  in  the  conceptualism  of  Abelard.  To  investigate  affective  images  is 
highly  difficult  on  account  of  their  indefinite  origin,  their  vague,  inde- 
terminate nature,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  experiments  must  be 
made.  Affective  images,  in  mental  life,  act  as  a  cement  or  an  inter-rep- 
resentative fluid.  An  analogous  phenomenon  is  seen  in  colored  audition*. 
Memory,  like  perception,  may  end  in  a  transposition  which  sometimes 
leads  us  to  a  new  image ;  the  affective  equivalents  of  the  first  visual  images 
often  are  efi^ed  yet  survive  translated  into  affective  images.  The  affective 
element  is  not  a  concomitant  but  a  constituting  factor  in  the  formation  of 
the  concept.  The  concept  obtained  by  the  affective  mode  of  knowledge 
will  be  qualitatively  different  from  the  concept  obtained  by  the  pure,  intel- 
lectual process.  The  consequence  of  this  view  is  the  opening  up  of  a  vast 
fidd  for  metaphysical  speculation  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  being.  Inter- 
pretation according  to  the  affective  mode  may  some  day  cast  a  new  light 
on  systems  of  philosophy  as  yet  imperfectly  understood  and  unjustly 
depreciated. 

Frank  B.  Crandall. 

HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Zkm  Verst&ndnis  V0n  Spinozas  Ethik.     W.  M.  Frankl.     A.  f.  G.  Ph., 

XIX,  2,  pp.  218-224. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  direct  attention  to  two  antithetical  elements 
in  what  the  author  calls  the  "  natural  history ' '  of  Spinoza's  system.  These 
two  elements  are  Spinoza's  "reality-sense**  {WirkUchkeitmnfi)  and  his 
pan-intdlectualism.  The  former  is  seen  in  his  attempt  to  explain  nature  by 
means  of  itself  (naturalism),  in  his  descriptive  rather  than  normative  treat- 
ment of  ethics,  in  his  concretism,  and  in  his  view  of  the  divergence  between 
thought  and  reality  (between  the  epistemologicaUy  simple  and  the  existenti- 
ally  simple,  — a  thing  that  is  an  unit  for  being  may  be  a  manifold  for  the 
understanding).  Alongside  of  this  conception  of  the  divergence  between 
thought  and  reality,  we  find  in  Spinozistic  pan-intellectualism  the  antithet- 
ical view  of  the  complete  correspondence  between  thought  and  being. 

W.  A.  H. 

Kanfs  AnHnomun  und  Zenons  Beweise  gigen  die  Bewigung.  R.  Salin- 
2   OER.     A.  f.  G.  Ph.,  XIX,  I,  pp.  99-122. 

Of  the  four  antinomies  which  Kant  develops  in  connection  ixdth  his  quadri- 
partite classification  of  the  categories,  Salinger  omits  from  consideration 
here  the  antimony  of  causality  and  freedom,  and  the  antimony  of  the  world- 
creator,  u  e,,  the  antinomies  of  relation  and  modality.    Only  the  first  two 
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(methodologicftl)  aadnomics  are  in  point  for  S.*s  dtsctunon.  The  lunda- 
meatel  error  in  Kant*e  eiyimentariop  Hee  in  the  conliisioB  between  tiM> 
totally  distinct  Gonceptions  of  the  infinite*  viz.,  the  potentially  endless  or 
infinite  j^^>fii^>C«teM  and  the  actoally  infinite  or  transfinite.  Thefomer 
lefers  to  die  limitless  possibility  of  endtos  piogiession  or  division,  the  latter 
to  the  fiction  of  a  complete  infinity.  In  basing  hb  thesis  on  the  latter 
(transfinite)  and  his  antidiesis  on  the  former  (endlesriy  divisible  infinite) 
conception,  Kant  commits  the  follacy  of  quaUmU  Urmmarmm,  In 
considering  the  Zenonic  proofii  for  the  iUusion  of  motion  and  plurality,  S. 
tadndes  the  first  proof  (the  *Stadium')  as  palpably  sophistic.  The  other 
three  proo£i,  viz.,  'Achilles,'  the  'Dichotomy,'  and  the  'Flying  Arrow,' 
he  reviews  in  detail,  and  cites  diedassical  criticisms  of  andentand  modem 
historians  of  philosophy — Aristode,  Bajie,  Ldbniz,  Hamilton,  Renouvier, 
Tannery,  //  al.  The  basic  problem  in  die  antinomies  of  Kant  and  in  the 
proofii  of  Zeno  is  the  problem  of  the  continnum.  Continuity  quite  as  much 
as  endlessness  is  a  nodon  of  possilxlity ,  not  of  actuality.  Continuity  and  in- 
finity are  both  postulates  of  conceptual  diought,  not  fiurts  of  empirical 
thought  Consdousness  can  represent  to  itsdf  successively  distinct  mag- 
nitudes, but  not  stricdy  a  flowing  continuum  of  magnitudes.  It  is  in  this 
limitation  of  thought  that  S.  sees  the  heart  of  the  Zenonic  difficulty. 

W.  A.  H. 

PkUolaus.    W.  R.  Newbold.    A.  f.  G.  Ph.,  XIX,  2,  pp.  176-217. 

N.  is  concerned  here  mainly  with  the  interpretadon  of  two  passages  in 
the  Philolaic  fragments,  which  Boeckh  and  his  successors  have  left  unin- 
telligible. The  first  refers  to  the  function  of  number  as  *  embodying  * 
and  '  splitting '  rados  and  the  meaning  of  the  gnomon ;  the  second  is 
concerned  with  the  prindples  of  wtpalvopra  and  direipa.  The  writer  ex- 
plains that  the  use  of  number  supplants  the  old  gnomon  in  making 
things  "knowable  to  percepdon  and  comparable  one  with  another  in  the 
manner  of  the  gnomon,"  1.  e.,  in  order  to  compute  various  areas  or 
^uoHia  represented  by  areas,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  employ  the 
gnomon  in  their  reduction  to  paralldograms  having  a  conmion  side.  For 
by  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  numbers, 
areas  may  be  measured  direcdy  and  the  relations  between  numbers  be 
made  to  faithfully  represent  the  relations  between  figures.  The  arithmetical 
method  of  computing  the  quantitative  attributes  of  figures  and  areas  suc- 
ceeds the  cumbersome  geometrical  or  gnomon  method.  In  the  matter  of 
embodying  and  splitting  ratios,  N.  conjectures  that  some  such  word  as 
avvAwTuv  be  read  instead  of  Boeckh' s  emendation  ffuuaruv.  He  takes  ax^*^ 
to  mean  here  'factoring.'  He  would  therefore  make  the  passage  mean 
-«*compoi]in<fingand  factoring  ratios,'*  1.  /.,  number  not  only  makes  guatUa 
dirtcdy  comparable  one  with  another,  but  is  the  instrument  whereby 
>  ratios '  may  be  multiplied  and  fiictored.  N.  thinks  that  kpya  may  have 
the  common  early  meaning  of '  cultivated  fidds,'  and  h^tifia  and  vtpatvwra 
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wotild  then  refer  to  Indeterminate  and  determinate  patches  or  field-shapes^ 
This  conception  of  determinants  as  similar  plane  figures  would  explain  the 
reference  to  Ipyo*  N.  further  explains  the  early  Pythagorean  application  of 
geometrical  figures  to  the  problems  of  astronomy  and  its  survival  In  asr 
trology,  while  the  later  arithmetical  use  of  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds 
rendered  the  earlier  method  obsolete.  Analogous  to  the  way  in  which 
arithmetic  superseded  geometry  amongst  the  Pythagoreans,  Is  Descartes*  s 
translation  of  many  mathematical  tniths  Into  algebraic  terms,  that  were 
earlier  expressed  geometrically.  Philolaus  had  probably  inherited  from  the 
earlier  Pythagoreans  the  geometrical  method  of  analyring  the  universe  into 
a  limited  number  oi  similar  figures,  but  this  method  broke  down  in  appli^ 
cation  to  the  dweipa,  the  residuum  of  the  mipaivomu,  and  to  such  abstractions 
as  temperance.  Justice,  etc.,  which  had  to  be  brought  into  the  Harm&nia, 
and  to  these  the  numerical  Interpretation  was  applied  by  identifying  them 
with  certain  numbers  to  which  they  had  resemblance. 

W.  A.  H. 

MechanisMus  und  Teliologie  in  tUr  Philosophie  Lottes,     K.  WbidbLt 

A.  f.  G.  Ph.,  XIX,  I,  pp.  1-98. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  contains  a  formulation  of  the  views  of  Lotse 
regarding  mechanism  and  tdeology,  and  is  followed  by  a  second  part  in 
which  W.  subjects  these  views  to  a  critical  examination.  The  outline  of 
the  discussion  is  as  follows:  I.  Exposition:  (i)  the  nature  of  mechanism  ; 
(2)  the  ^hereto  which  mechanism  is  applicable;  (3)  the  mechanical  world'> 
view ;  (4)  the  teleological  world^view ;  (5)  the  freedom  of  the  will.  II. 
Criticism :  (i)  mechanism ;  (2)  phenomena  of  life ;  (3)  teleology.  After 
stating  the  theories  of  Lotze  under  the  above-mentioned  rubrics,  W.  ex# 
amines  the  scope  and  significance  of  the  principle  of  mechanism.  On  the 
foundation  of  the  most  throughgoing  application  of  the  principle  of  me* 
dismism  to  the  physical  worid,  Lotze  erects  the  superstructure  of  a  teleo* 
logical-religious  metaphysics.  Within  the  physical  world,  Including  biolog« 
ical  phenomena,  every  event  is  necessarily  conditioned  by  the  causal  in* 
teraction  of  physical  forces.  In  causality  and  identity,  on  the  one  hand« 
and  classification  and  specification,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  formal 
principles  of  absolute  validity.  By  means  of  these  we  comprehend  the 
world,  for  comprehension  is  the  reference  of  a  phenomenon  to  its  causes 
and  to  its  position  in  a  complex,  in  which  it  has  a  definite  place.  In  the 
world  there  is  nothing  causeless,  sui  generis^  accidental,  unrelated.  But 
in  the  philosophy  of  Lotze,  physical  and  psychical  phenomena  form  two 
causally  isolated  worlds,  in  the  former  of  which  every  event  is  referable 
only  to  physical  causes,  and  in  the  latter  every  event  is  referable  only  to 
psychical  causes.  The  consequence  of  the  view  would  be  a  parallelism 
between  the  physical  and  psychical,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Lotze 
took  over  firott  the  old  psychology  the  doctrine  of  the  substantiality  of  the 
soul,  instead  of  regarding  the  soul  as  consisting  merely  in  psychical  proc- 
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esses.  He  expresses  here  a  view  which  in  biology  he  had  vehemently 
combated  (vitalism  or  life-substance).  Further,  he  is  forced  by  this  view  to 
deny  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  For  a  molecular  motion 
in  the  brain  can  set  up  only  another  physical  motion  ;  when  an  equivalent 
arises  in  a  world  not  causally  related  with  the  physical,  viz.,  in  the  world  of 
psychical  events,  the  phyaad  energy  simply  vanishes  without  trace  widi« 
in  the  physical  world.  The  causal  series  at  this  point  is  broken.  The 
converse  of  this  would  be  true  of  a  conative  process.  So,  too,  in  regard 
to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  Lotze,  while  admitting  that  determinism  cannot 
be  scientifically  disproved,  concedes  that  freedom  is  a  matter  of  friith,  to 
which,  however,  we  are  forced  by  the  consciousness  of  choice  and  the  judg- 
ment of  merit  and  guilt,  and  herein  he  further  denies  the  universality  of 
the  causal  nexus  in  the  psychical  series.  W.  points  out  that  every  act  of 
the  will  is  determined  by  Uie  antecedent  causal  series  within  the  character, 
and  explains  in  detail  the  illusion  of  the  freedom  of  choice.  According  to 
Lotze  three  presuppositions  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  mechanical 
explanation  of  the  world  intelligible :  (i)  The  existence  of  a  world  of 
concrete,  definitely  differentiated  reals ;  (2)  the  existence  of  definite, 
universal  laws,as  eternally  valid  formulae  for  the  interaction  of  these  concrete 
Teals ;  (3)  the  existence  of  an  exactly  determinate  order  and  position  of 
these  reals  at  every  point  in  the  past,  also  at  the  arbitrarily  fancied  b^in- 
ning  point  in  the  cosmic  development.  These  presuppositions  of  a  mechan- 
ical explanation  of  the  world's  development  involve  the  acceptance  of 
tdeological  world-bases.  Lotze's  further  speculations,  by  which  he  seeks 
to  establish  a  monism,  move  in  a  sphere  outside  the  limits  of  experience 
and  therefore  outside  the  limits  of  the  scientifically  demonstrable.  His  at- 
tempt is  shipwrecked  on  the  logical  irreconcilability  of  the  infinite  many 
and  the  absolute  one,  atomism  and  pantheism,  and  his  monistic  standpoint 
sheers  over  into  dualism.  His  conception  of  a  world-plan  is  a  piece  of 
anthropomorphism.  His  metaphysical  speculation  is  an  external,  unten- 
able union  of  mechanical  physical  fatalism  with  tdeological  ideas,  but  not 
a  reconciliation.  Such  a  reconciliation  is  discoverable  only  in  an  idealistic 
interpretation  of  the  physical  world. 

W.  A.  H. 

Jlie  Conception  of  the  Unknown  in  English  Philosophy.    T.  M.  Forsyth. 

Mind,  No.  61,  pp.  101-117. 

English  philosophy  has  persistently  insisted  that  experience  is  the  true 
basis  for  philosophical  thought.  Concomitant  with  this  emphasis*  there  has 
been  a  conception  of  an  unknown  sphere  beyond  the  limits  of  experience. 
As  the  various  theories  have  refined  upon  the  essential  nature  of  experience 
(the  known),  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  conception  of  the  unknown 
beyond  the  limits  of  experience  has  inevitably  taken  place.  The  present 
paper  is  an  attempt  to  follow  the  latter  development,  and  to  indicate  its 
connection  with  the  former.  The  view  of  experience  that  forms  the  basis 
of  the  empirical  school  is  that  of  a  set  of  discrete  data ;  knowledge  arises 
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from  the  contact  between  mind  and  matter,  each  of  which  exists  independ- 
ently of  and  prior  to  experience.  The  logical  outcome  of  such  a  concep- 
tion of  experience  is  absolute  skepticism  with  reference  to  the  ultimate 
validity  of  knowledge,  since  the  realm  of  the  knowable  is  restricted  to  ideas 
alone.  In  reaction  against  this  Lockean  development,  the  *  conunon  sense  * 
philosophy  of  Reid  and  Hamilton  rehabilitates  the  objectivity  of  knowledge^ 
but  at  the  expense  of  reasserting  the  antithesis  of  mind  and  matter  as  £aic- 
tors  in  its  production.  This  dualism  the  Scottish  philosophers  never  tran- 
scend, though  they  are  not  entirely  consistent  with  themselves.  Again  we 
are  landed  in  scepticism  ;  but,  instead  of  one  unknowable  reality,  as  widi 
Hume,  we  now  have  two  on  our  hands.  The  resuscitation  of  the  empirical 
standpoint  in  Brown  and  Mill  is  interesting  chiefly  because  it  emphasizes 
the  futility  of  attempting  to  base  an  epistemology  on  such  presuppositions, 
Spencer  corrects  Hamilton's  impossible  conception  of  an  unconditional 
existence  known  only  negatively  ;  but  he  himself  inconsistently  posits  an 
unknowable  beyond  the  realm  of  the  known,  thus  asserting  an  existence 
which  has  no  relation  to  knowledge.  Against  this  conception  of  an  un- 
knowable existence,  Ferrier  is  the  first  in  English  philosophy  to  formulate 
an  argument.  Such  a  conception,  he  maintains,  is  a  nonentity,  and  in 
this  position  he  agrees  with  the  thinkers  of  to-day ;  the  only  unknowable 
is  the  unintelligible,  which  does  not  really  exist  Reality  may  be  unknown, 
but  not  unknowable. 

G.  W.  Cunningham. 
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Dr.  Henry  Stuart,  of  Lake  Forest  College,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
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Dr.  Shepherd  Ivory  Franz,  psychologist  to  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology 
in  George  Washington  University. 

Dr.  W.  £.  Hocking,  of  the  University  of  California,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Yale  University. 
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PHILOSOPHY   IN   FRANCE  (1906). 

I. 
HAT  appears  to  me  most  noteworthy  at  the  present  time 
in  the  movement  of  French  philosophy,  is  the  increasing 
number  of  philosophical  works  by  professional  scientists,  and  the 
disturbance  which  these  new  publications  have  brought  to  habits 
of  thought  which  date  back  more  than  a  century. 

The  problems  of  ethics,  which  for  several  years  so  largely 
engrossed  attention,  have  doubtless  not  yet  lost  their  interest. 
M.  Levy-Bruhl  has  set  forth  his  position  forcibly  and  clearly  in 
an  article  in  the  Revue  PhUosophique ;  M.  Weber  has  published 
a  very  curious  practical  apology  for  Stoicism  considered  as  a 
moral  hygiene  which  is  still  valuable  at  the  present  time ;  M. 
Belot  has  just  combined  into  one  volume  the  articles  which  I 
summarized  in  this  Review  last  year,  with  the  addition  of  a  new 
and  very  interesting  study  on  suicide.  Les  principes  de  morale 
rationnelle  by  M.  Landry,  which  is  an  attempt  to  effect  a  synthe- 
sis between  utilitarianism  and  ethical  rationalism,  has  given  rise 
to  interesting  discussions.  The  manuals  of  ethics  are  improving 
as  a  result  of  these  practical  works.  But,  nevertheless,  the 
centre  of  philosophical  activity  at  the  present  time  seems  clearly 
to  be  concerned  with  Logic  and  Science. 

"The  Library  of  Scientific  Philosophy,"  in  which  have  ap- 
peared the  two  celebrated  works  by  Henri  Poincare  on  Lhy- 
pothese  and  on  La  valeur  de  la  science^  is  rapidly  being  enlarged 
by  a  series  of  books  written  by  physicians,  laboratory  men,  natu- 
ralists, and  mathematicians,  who  feel  strongly  the  need  of  general- 
izing.    I  have  previously  mentioned,  in  a  preceding  article,  the 
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work  of  M.  Houssay,  entitled  Nature  et  sciences  naturelles ;  I 
must  now  add  to  that  La  vie  et  la  mart  by  M.  Dastre,  professor 
of  physiology  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  the  University  of 
Paris;  Les  doctrines  medicales  by  Dr.  Boinet,  professor  agrege 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine ;  Les  influences  ancestrales  and  La 
lutte  universelle,  two  works  by  M.  Le  Dantec,  professor  of  cm- 
bryology  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  one  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  among  contemporary  scientists  who  are  at  the  same  time 
philosophers.  He  is,  moreover,  the  indefatigable  advocate,  one 
might  almost  say  the  official  defender,  of  monism,  to  the  justifica- 
tion of  which  he  has  this  year,  in  addition  to  his  books,  devoted 
two  articles  in  the  Revue  PkUosophique.  Monism,  however,  as 
he  understands  it,  is  not  an  h3rpothesis  or  a  metaphysical  dogma, 
but  an  epistemological  truth,  which  is  based  on  a  criticism  of  sen- 
sation, on  the  reduction  of  all  scientific  explanation  to  terms 
of  optics,  and  consequently  on  the  possibility  of  translating 
into  a  unique  language  (that  of  the  "  canton  optique ")  all  the 
other  varieties  of  sense  perception.  Lame  et  le  corps^  by  M. 
Alfred  Binet,  director  of  the  laboratory  of  experimental  psychol- 
ogy for  Higher  Education  at  the  Sorbonne,  is  a  work  entirely 
devoted  to  questions  which  ordinarily  concern  psychophysidsts 
but  little :  realism  and  idealism,  causality  and  finality,  criticism 
of  the  idea  of  matter  and  of  the  idea  of  spirit,  the  nature  and 
function  of  the  categories  of  the  understanding.  If  it  had  been 
announced  ten  years  ago  that  M.  Binet  would  write  such  a 
book,  people  would  have  been  incredulous.  It  would  have 
caused  laughter,  if  it  had  been  added  that  we  should  see  this 
experimenter  in  accord  with  M.  Bergson  in  denying  explicitly  the 
parallelism  of  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  in  returning  with  him 
to  Reid's  contention  that  in  perception  consciousness  is  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  its  object.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  give  a 
summary  of  this  position,  with  which  readers  of  the  Review  are 
doubtless  already  acquainted.  I  only  wish  to  call  attention  to 
this  remarkable  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  technical  scientist,  who 
has  lived  in  the  midst  of  instruments  of  observation  and  devoted 
himself  to  experimental  inquiries,  to  accord  to  his  higher  interest 
the  satisfaction  of  an  "  hour  of  synthesis  "  of  which  a  great  his- 
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torian  has  remarked  that  it  is  not  bought  too  dear  at  the  cost  of 
a  lifetime  of  analysis. 

In  the  same  series  appeared  Dr.  Le  Bon's  book,  devolution 
de  la  mature y  which  reached  in  one  year  its  twelfth  edition.  It 
summarizes  the  ideas  which  the  author  has  already  maintained 
for  a  decade  on  the  gradual  '  dematerialization  '  of  matter  by  the 
phenomena  of  radio-activity.  "  Nothing  is  created,  everything 
is  disappearing ;"  such  is  his  epigraph.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in 
the  title  of  this  work,  the  term  *  evolution '  is  taken  not  in  the 
sense  of  Spencer  or  of  Haeckel,  but  in  exactly  the  opposite 
sense,  and  that  this  title  ought  to  be,  strictly  speaking,  "  The 
Dissolution  of  Matter."  This  is  indeed  a  remarkable  contribu- 
tion, from  the  standpoint  of  mass,  to  the  study  of  this  important, 
but  still  imperfectly  understood  phenomenon,  of  which  Carnot's 
principle  concerning  the  loss  of  energy  shows  another  aspect 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  dissipation  of  energy.  These  works, 
confined  for  a  long  time  to  the  knowledge  of  a  small  circle,  sud- 
denly became  popular  after  the  discovery  of  radium  by  M.  and 
Mme.  Curie.^  Rarely  has  a  discovery  made  a  greater  impression 
on  the  public  imagination.  Everything  connected  with  it  has 
excited  prejudices.  Ignorant  people  who  are  persecuted  im- 
agine now-a-days  that  their  enemies  pursue  them  by  means  of 
unknown  and  invisible  radiations,  as  they  imagined  ten  years  ago 
that  they  were  hypnotized,  and  twenty  years  ago  that  they  were 
electrified  by  machines  of  extraordinary  power.  When  it  was 
first  maintained  that  radio-active  bodies  furnish  energy,  without 
appearing  to  borrow  it  from  any  source,  all  the  enemies  of  science, 
the  credulous  and  irrationalists,  proclaimed  joyfully  that  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  had  received  its  death 
blow,  and  that  it  must  be  relegated  with  Mariotte's  law  to  the 
museum  of  old  errors,  and  that  finally  they  were  going  to  be 
freed,  by  a  sure  proof,  from  the  intolerable  determinism  in  which 
the  scientists  sought  to  imprison  them.     A  recent  novel  has  re- 

*  Yoa  have  no  doabt  learned  that,  after  the  tragic  death  of  M.  Curie  in  a  carriage 
accident,  Mme.  Curie  was  called  to  the  chair  at  the  Sorbonne  which  her  husband  had 
formerlj  occupied.  She  is  the  first  woman  in  France  who  has  been  granted  a  pro- 
fessorship of  Higher  Education,  but  now  that  the  principle  is  admitted,  everyone  be- 
lieves that  this  nomination  will  not  be  the  onlj  one. 
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lated  with  scarcely  any  exaggeration,  this  political  and  worldly 
enthusiasm  for  radium,  "  which,"  as  it  says,  "  turns  everybody's 
head.  One  of  the  doctors  in  the  drawing-room  having  shown, 
I  do  not  know  how,  that  radium  was  in  contradiction  with  the 
fundamental  laws  of  science,  this  metal  became,  if  I  may  thus  ex- 
press myself,  highly  reactionary.  Mahulot  opened  in  his  journal 
a  rubric  for  radium.  Madame  Lambercier  bought  several  tons 
of  pitchblende  and  endowed  a  laboratory  in  order  that  research 
work,  so  useful  to  the  cause,  might  be  carried  on  ..."  *  Such 
was  the  effect  produced  among  those  conservative  snobs  who 
were  at  war  with  rationalism.  With  the  mass  of  the  public,  on 
the  contrary,  after  some  moments  of  anxiety  and  hesitation,  all 
these  novelties  have  finally  turned  to  the  glory  of  science,  and 
have  reinforced  a  kind  of  spiritualism.  For  in  this  multitude  of 
radiations  so  long  unknown,  and  some  of  which  are  so  active,  in 
the  proven  possibility  of  wireless  telegraphy,  and  even  in  the 
accidents  due  to  the  Roentgen  rays,  the  philosophy  of  the  crowd 
discerns  immediately  the  possibility  of  telepathy,  of  action  at  a 
distance,  of  the  exteriorization  of  sensibility.  They  even  find  in 
these  phenomena  an  argument  in  support  of  communications 
with  the  world  of  the  dead,  by  means  of  spiritistic  phenomena 
which  manifest  themselves  by  lights  or  effluvia  of  the  same  kind  : 
dtopQ^ttv  ydpj  said  Aristotle,  oux  itru  rafv  ttoXXwv. 

Philosophers  must  have  a  public,  even  if  the  thought  of  this 
public  be  on  a  much  lower  plane  than  their  own.  All  these 
movements  of  thought,  of  which  reasonable  men  are  somewhat 
ashamed,  create  nevertheless  a  milieu,  a  field  of  philosophical 
forces  which  makes  possible  and  supports  the  appearance  of 
more  important  philosophical  works.  Thus  M.  Picard,  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  Sorbonne,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  make  a  general  report  on  the  recent  progfress  of 
science  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  last  Expositions,  has  taken 
up  again  and  developed  this  report,  and  made  a  book  of  it  en- 
titled La  science  modeme  et  son  etat  actuel.  This  work  contains 
a  considerable  amount  of  matter ;  it  is  very  abstract,  but  without 
being  mathematical.     The  information  which  it  gives  is  almost 

'  Abel  Hermant,  Monsieur  de  Courpiire  marii. 
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always  extremely  condensed,  and  it  often  contains  allusions 
which  would  be  unintelligible  to  the  general  reader.  It  might 
seem  that  these  qualities  would  confine  the  work  to  a  narrow 
circle  of  specialists.  Nevertheless,  it  is  actually  in  its  seventh 
thousand  :  to  such  an  extent  is  public  curiosity  eager  for  scien- 
tific synthesis  !  It  is  almost  the  same  with  La  physique  modeme^ 
son  evolution^  the  work  of  M.  Lucien  Poincare  (nephew  of  Henri 
Poincare,  and  himself  Inspector  General  of  Secondary  Education). 
This  book,  however,  though  somewhat  technical,  is  less  so  and 
less  condensed  than  the  preceding.  It  is  also  more  philosoph- 
ical. M.  Picard  holds  himself  aloof  from  philosophy  as  if  this 
were  something  foreign  to  science  :  "  I  shall  avoid  in  general," 
said  he,  "  all  purely  philosophical  discussion ;  we  shall  construct 
philosophy  from  the  sciences,  if  we  wish,  in  studying  their  intri- 
cacies and  reciprocal  influences,  and  by  showing  the  real  object 
of  their  research;  but  this  is  not  philosophy  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  often  understood.  A  physicist  or  a  physiologist,  dur- 
ing an  experiment,  never  raises  questions  concerning  the  reality 
of  the  external  world.  He  believes  in  the  reality,  in  the  com- 
monest sense  of  the  word,  of  the  phenomena  which  unfold  before 
him,  and  of  which  he  seeks  to  determine  the  laws.  ...  In  an- 
other order  of  ideas,  the  geometrician,  when  he  studies  the 
properties  of  lines  and  surfaces,  does  not  concern  himself  with 
the  origin  of  geometrical  conceptions.  ...  I  shall,  therefore, 
stop  only  incidentally  to  consider  such  problems,  not  because  I 
do  not  recognize  their  interest ;  but  because,  on  account  of  their 
psychological  or  metaphysical  nature,  they  would  carry  me  beyond 
the  well-defined  limits  within  which  I  wish  to  confine  myself."* 
M.  Lucien  Poincare  has  neither  as  severe  a  concept  of  philoso- 
phy, nor  such  a  distrust  in  regard  to  questions  of  criticism  and 
epistemology.     On  the  contrary,  he  says  :     "  One  of  the  most 

>  Heard,  La  science  tnodeme^  pp.  2-3.  M.  Picard  himself,  howcTcr,  protests 
against  the  scepticism  which  proclaims  the  collapse  of  the  Cartesian  principle  of  mech- 
am'sm  :*<...  Anxiety  was  aroused,"  he  says,  '*by  the  fact  that  recent  discoveries 
seemed  to  threaten  principles  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  beyond  attack. 
This  anxiety,  however,  is  growing  less,  and  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  physi- 
cists and  chemists  will  for  a  long  time  be  able  to  hold  the  Girtesian  formula,  when  its 
true  meaning  is  apprehended :  we  shall  see,  indeed,  how  much  the  notion  of  mech- 
anism is  capable  of  adaptation."     (Za  science  tnodeme,  p.  9.) 
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interesting  results  of  recent  discoveries  has  been  to  restore  to 
honor  among  scientists,  speculations  regarding  the  constitution 
of  matter."  But  was  this  previous  avoidance  of  metaphysical 
speculation  real  ?  It  seems,  indeed,  that  it  rested  on  a  simple 
illusion  :  "  The  contempt  which  scientists  manifested  with  regard 
to  philosophical  speculations  did  not  prevent  them,  however, 
from  admitting,  unknown  to  themselves,  certain  axioms  which 
they  did  not  discuss,  and  which  are,  properly  speaking,  meta- 
physical concepts.  They  spoke  unconsciously  a  language  which 
had  been  taught  them  by  their  predecessors,  but  whose  origin 
they  did  not  investigate."  In  contrast  with  this  older  point  of 
view,  the  modern  physicist  goes  straight  to  the  difficulty ;  and, 
in  order  to  meet  it  squarely,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  undertake  a 
criticism  of  knowledge,  or  to  philosophize  expressly  on  the 
question  whether  in  nature  there  is  only  mass  and  movement, 
whether  the  old  Cartesian  principle  still  holds  good,  or  if  one 
ought  not  to  try  to  transform  the  quantitative  into  the  qualitative, 
and  the  simplest  sciences  into  the  language  of  the  most  complex, 
—  in  much  the  same  way  as  Auguste  Comte,  in  a  different  con- 
nection, announced  the  ultimate  reduction  of  sociology  to  mathe- 
matics, in  its  function  of  a  model  science  which  would  serve  to 
direct  and  organize  the  positive  synthesis.  *'  They  ask  if,  instead 
of  giving  a  mechanical  interpretation  of  electricity,  it  might  not 
be  allowable  to  give,  on  the  contrary,  an  electric  interpretation  of 
the  phenomena  of  matter  and  motion,  and  thus  to  make  mechan- 
ics itself  become  a  part  of  electricity.  Thus  one  sees  a  spring- 
tide appear  in  the  eternal  hope  of  coordinating  all  natural  phe- 
nomena in  a  grand  and  imposing  synthesis.  Whatever  the 
result  of  such  attempts  may  be,  they  deserve  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  examined  carefully,  if  one  would  form  an 
exact  idea  of  the  tendencies  of  modem  physics." 

And  doubtless  there  will  come  a  time  when  this  electromorphic 
representation  of  the  physical  universe  will  itself  be  overthrown  by 
some  new  conception.  But  whatever  the  methods  may  be,  science 
as  a  whole  will  profit  by  all  these  changes,  just  as  the  insect  is 
developed  by  its  own  metamorphosis.  **  The  field  of  our  inves- 
tigations has  no  limits ;  what  we  today  call  the  unknowable  will 
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tmocde  farther  and  farther  before  the  advance  of  science,  which 
'ped  in  its  onward  march." 
Duhem  may  be  often  quoted  as  an  authority  by 
I  belittle  the  value  of  science,  nevertheless  his 
le  present  time  do  not  differ  materially  from 
have  just  cited.  In  reading  La  theorie  phys- 
a  structure^  that  excellent  work  in  which  he  has 
mdensed  his  previous  studies,  it  often  appears 
.  himself  has  felt  it  necessary,  like  M.  Henri 
Milhaud,  to  point  out  the  exaggerations  of  his 
h  he  disapproved.^  Or  rather,  he  corrected  both 
.gainst  the  rationalism  of  M.  Poincare,  he  uses 
of  the  more  relativistic  arguments  of  M.  Le  Roy ; 
dngentialism  of  M.  Le  Roy,  he  maintains  that 
ins  constant  in  the  physical  theory  in  spite  of  its 
This  last  point  of  view,  however,  is  preferred 
1  this  position  he  concludes.  The  physical  theory, 
m,  is  not  based  on  abstract  rational  principles,  but 
larily  by  history,  from  which  it  is  inseparable. 
2  elements  of  Hegelianism  in  the  point  of  view  of 
although  he  is  a  Catholic  and  one  who  readily 
'*  To  give  the  history  of  a  principle  **  he  says  in 
is  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  logical  analysis  of 
ism  of  the  intellectual  processes  which  physics  sets 
und  indissolubly  with  the  account  of  the  gradual 
vhich  deduction  perfects  theory  and  makes  of  it  an 
ore  exact  and  ever  better  ordered  by  laws  which 
eveals.  Moreover,  the  history  of  science  alone  is 
able  to  guard  the  physicist,  both  from  foolish  ambitions  of  dog- 
matism and  from  the  hopelessness  of  Pyrrhonism  ...  In  bring- 
ing to  light  theories  once  dominant  but  now  forgotten,  history 
reminds  him  that  the  most  alluring  systems  are  only  provisional 
representations  and  not  final  explanations.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  unfolding  before  his  ^yt,s  the  tradition  by  which  the 
science  of  each  epoch  is  nourished  by  systems  of  past  centuries, 
and  by  which  it  is  pregnant  with  the  physics  of  the  future,  by 

» See  Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  XVI,  May,  1906,  pp.  246,  249. 
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citing  to  him  the  prophecies  which  the  theory  has  formulated 
and  which  experience  has  realized,  it  creates  and  strengthens  in 
him  the  conviction  that  physical  theory  is  not  a  purely  artificial 
system,  which  is  to-day  convenient  and  to-morrow  useless.  He 
is  convinced  that  it  is  a  classification  which  is  growing  more  and 
more  natural,  an  ever  clearer  reflection  of  the  realities  which  the 
experimental  method  could  not  directly  observe."  ^ 

II. 

I  would  be  very  far  from  having  completed  the  list  of  contri- 
butions to  philosophy  by  scientists,  if  I  should  go  on  and  add  to 
the  important  works  mentioned  all  the  periodical  articles  or  com- 
munications from  learned  societies  which  show  a  similar  spirit. 
But  what  I  have  already  said  may  suffice  to  show  the  importance 
of  this  movement  It  is  so  great  that  it  is  beginning  to  render 
professional  philosophers  uneasy.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  France  the  majority  of  future  scholars,  from  the  time  they  are 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  specialize  in  '  Literature '  or  the 
'Sciences,'  the  indestructible  remains  of  the  trivium  and  tte 
quadriviutn,  and  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  education  of  all 
the  future  professors  of  philosophy  has  been  almost  exclusively 
philosophical  and  'literary.'  M.  Sageret,  a  critic  in  the  Revue 
PhUosopJdque^  asked  anxiously  not  long  ago,  if  we  were  not  soon 
going  to  see  systematic  philosophy  entirely  taken  possession  of 
by  scientists,  and  if  professional  philosophers  were  not  going  to 
be  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  for 
which  alone  they  had  adequate  preparation.  M.  Goblot,  in  the 
Revue  de  Metaphysique^  going  still  further,  even  spoke  of  restrict- 
ing them  to  ancient  philosophy.  The  anxiety  on  this  point  is  very 
apparent.  Among  the  young  Fellows  of  philosophy,  who  either 
have  a  personal  income  or  one  derived  from  bursaries,  and  are 
not  therefore  obliged  to  go  into  teaching  immediately,  there  are 
several  who  devote  themselves  seriously  to  the  study  of  the 
positive  sciences  and  work  in  laboratories.  Some  of  them  declare 
unhesitatingly  that  they  will  remain  and  try  to  make  their  career 
in  these  fields,  and  will  keep  philosophical  reflections  (if  any 

1  Duhem,  La  thioru  physique^  pp.  444-445. 
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should  come  to  them)  for  their  leisure  hours.  "  When  I  began 
to  study  philosophy,"  said  a  student  to  me,  "  I  thought  I  should 
learn  something  positive.  Philosophy  seemed  to  me  science 
itself,  and  science  understood  in  an  intelligent  manner.  When  I 
saw  what  it  was  in  reality,  it  was  too  late  to  change  my  course/' 

The  question  is  very  serious.  The  situation,  however,  is  al- 
ready somewhat  improved  by  the  amendment  for  the  Fellowship 
examination  which  is  to  be  put  in  force  this  year.  I  shall  go  on 
to  explain  this  reform. 

The  central  fact  around  which  all  the  philosophical  profession 
in  France  gravitates,  is  the  philosophical  class  in  the  lyceums 
and  colleges,  which  completes  the  course  of  secondary  education. 
It  is  for  these  classes  that  professors  are  wanted ;  they  number 
more  than  three  hundred,*  while  there  are  only  forty  University 
professors  of  philosophy.  The  teaching  in  this  class  is  very  effi- 
cient and  renders  very  great  service  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
development  of  the  young  men.  Here  philosophy  is  really  util- 
ized for  a  social  purpose.*  Almost  all  the  students  who  elect 
this  instruction  present  themselves  at  the  competitive  examination 
called  *  Agregation ' ;  those  who  are  successful  become  professors 
in  the  lyceums ;  those  who  fail  and  receive  only  a  license,  be- 
come professors  in  the  colleges. 

Formerly  the  Fellowship  examination  consisted  only  of  a 
single  series  of  tests  which  were  presented  to  the  candidate  all 
at  once.  These  tests  at  first  had  mainly  a  pedagogical  character : 
the  purpose  was  to  discover  whether  the  candidate  was  capable 
of  conducting  satisfactorily  a  class  in  philosophy  for  young  men 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  written  part  of  this 
examination  therefore  comprised  at  first  two  systematic  disserta- 

'  These  are  distributed  as  follows :  18  professors  of  the  higher  lyceums  and  col- 
leges of  Paris  and  Versailles,  which  form  a  special  class ;  107  professors  of  the  depart- 
ment lyceums ;  186  professors  of  colleges,  of  which  61  have  charge  (ia  the  less  im- 
portant colleges)  of  the  instruction  in  both  philosophy  and  literature,  or  philosophy  and 
history.  To  this  list  may  be  added,  a  certain  number  of  professors  on  leave  of 
absence.  I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Darlu,  inspector 
general  of  philosophy.  I  may  mention  that  the  lyceums  and  colleges  are  institutions 
of  *  Secondary  Education ' ;  the  courses  of  instruction  are  the  same  in  both,  but  the 
colleges  are  less  important  and  have  a  different  financial  organization. 

•Sec  Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  XV,  July,  1905,  pp.  429-430. 
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tions,  and  an  historical  dissertation  dealing  with  a  period  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  which  had  been  assigned  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  Each  of  these  dissertations  was  written  at  a  single  sit- 
ting of  eight  hours  of  consecutive  work.  Some  weeks  later  the 
candidates  were  required  to  present  a  lecture  or  lesson  on  system- 
atic philosophy,  and  one  on  historical  philosophy,  each  being 
prepared  in  twenty-four  hours,  on  a  subject  chosen  at  random. 
Finally,  after  some  days  of  rest,  they  were  required  to  give  three 
interpretations  of  authors,  one  Greek,  another  Latin,  and  the 
third  modem,  with  twenty  minutes  preparation  for  each.  The 
explained  texts,  the  lesson  subjects,  and  those  of  the  dissertations 
were  all  drawn  from  the  program  of  the  lyceums  in  which  the 
future  candidates  were  to  become  professors. 

No  special  scientific  preparation  was  required  for  this  ex- 
amination. It  was  necessary  that  the  candidate  should  have  the 
degree  of  licentiate  in  letters  (which  does  not  embrace  any  sden- 
tiiic  test)  and  the  bachelor  of  science  degree,  the  examination  for 
which  was  in  very  elementary  physics  and  mathematics.  More- 
over, the  pedagogical  character  of  this  competition  has  been 
rapidly  altered,  on  the  one  hand,  by  development  of  historical  and 
philological  learning,  and  on  the  other  hand,  and  chiefly,  by  the 
effort  of  the  candidates  to  show  original  thought  and  philosophical 
ability  capable  of  impressing  the  examiners.  That  is  seen  to  be 
inevitable,  when  one  considers  the  classical  culture  of  the  candi- 
dates, the  severe  competition  of  the  examination,  and  the  lasting 
importance  of  its  results  for  those  who  are  successful.  The  art  of 
cleverly  building  constructions  of  ideas,  beauty  of  style,  facility 
and  elegance  of  diction,  a  capacity  for  commenting  brilliantly  on 
the  authors  set  down  on  the  program,  such  were  the  dominant 
characteristics  of  this  brief  and  difficult  test. 

One  cannot  deny  that  it  has  produced  men  of  great  talent, 
but  it  also  made  professors  who  were  poorly  adapted  to  their 
specialty  and  also  to  their  career.  As  a  remedy  for  these  evils, 
the  following  measures  have  been  proposed. 

The  old  Fellowship  examination  has  been  divided  into  two 
parts  :  (i)  An  examination  which  is  usually  passed  a  year  after 
the  license  and  which  is  called  the  '  diploma  of  higher  studies '; 
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(2)  a  competition  which  is  held  not  less  than  a  year  after  the  can- 
didate has  obtained  this  diploma,  and  which  is  the  Fellowship  ex- 
amination in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

The  diploma  of  higher  studies  is  exclusively  theoretical.  It 
consists,  in  the  first  place  and  essentially,  in  the  composition  of 
an  essay  of  a  hundred  pages,  on  an  original  subject  chosen  by  the 
candidate  in  the  freest  manner  from  the  subject  taught  by  the 
Faculty  ^ ;  and  in  the  second  place,  of  philosophical  and  philo- 
logical explanations  of  texts  assigned  three  months  in  advance 
to  each  particular  candidate  by  the  professors  who  have  charge 
of  the  examination.  The  Fellowship  examination  proper,  which 
is  held  a  year  later,  is  essentially  professional  and  pedagogical. 
It  requires  as  preliminary  conditions  that  the  candidate  should 
possess  :  (i)  a  license,  whether  it  be  a  license  of  letters  or  a  license 
of  science ;  (2)  the  diploma  of  higher  studies  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken.  (3)  If  he  has  the  license  of  letters,  he  must  also 
have  a  sdentific  degree,  bachelor  of  science  or  certificate  P.C.N.' 
of  the  Faculty  of  sciences,  proving  that  he  has  attended  for  a 
year  one  of  the  elementary  courses  of  the  faculty,  and  that  he 
has  passed  successfully  an  examination  on  the  subject-matter  of 
the  course.  (4)  He  must  have  passed  a  term  of  three  weeks  in  a 
class  of  the  lyceum,  in  the  capacity  of  auxiliary  professor,  under 
the  direction  of  an  experienced  professor,  who  at  the  end  of  this 
period  makes  a  report  to  the  academical  authorities  on  the  pro- 
fessional qualities  of  the  licentiate. 

As  to  the  tests  of  the  examination,  they  remain  almost  what 
they  were :  a  systematic  dissertation  and  a  dissertation  on  the 
history  of  philosophy,  each  written  in  seven  hours ;  a  philosoph- 
ical lecture  given  after  five  hours  of  solitary  preparation,  during 
which  time  the  candidate  is  allowed  to  make  use  of  whatever 
notes  and  books  he  may  wish ;  finally,  the  explanation  of  three 

^  Here  are  some  philosophical  subjects  of  the  University  of  Paris  for  1907.  This 
list  may  indicate  the  range  and  variety  of  topics :  The  genesis  of  the  evolutionary 
hjrpothesis  in  Darwin's  mind;  Descartes'  theory  of  emotion;  Theories  of  musical 
harmony ;  Incoherent  forms  of  mental  diseases ;  The  trust  movement  in  the  textile 
industries  ;  The  pupil  of  the  primary  schools  at  ten  years  of  age  ;  The  interpretation 
of  Kantianism  by  Reinhold ;  Jehring's  Philosophy  of  Right. 

*  That  is  to  say,  physics,  chemistry,  and  the  natural  sciences. 
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passages  from  philosophical  authors,  taken  from  a  list  of  authors 
published  a  year  in  advance. 

It  is  evident  that  this  new  organization  gives  a  larger  part  to 
the  sciences  and  allows  to  pedagogical  preparation  its  normal 
place  in  a  professional  examination.  Nevertheless,  the  first  of 
these  reforms  especially  is  not  great.  The  science  degree  is 
allowed  to  replace  the  degree  in  letters ;  but  this  is  merely  theo- 
retical. As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  candidates  come  from  the 
section  of  letters ;  and  as  to  the  certificate  P.C.N.,  it  doubtless 
represents  more  substantial  knowledge  than  the  bachelor  of 
science  degree,  but,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
special,  and,  moreover,  it  is  still  very  far  from  ensuring  a  really 
personal  knowledge  of  the  sciences ;  it  is  a  degree  for  the  pupil 
and  not  for  the  teacher.  Moreover,  the  demand  has  already 
been  made  that  the  license  of  letters  with  mention  of  philosophy, 
which  is  the  first  step  toward  the  Fellowship  degree,  should  it- 
self be  transformed  in  the  direction  of  the  positive  sciences.  M. 
Goblot,  professor  at  the  University  of  Lyon,  advocated  this  re- 
form as  early  as  1902  ;  he  has  just  published  a  new  article,^  in 
which  he  repeats  his  former  arguments  and  conclusions.  The 
license  of  philosophy  really  comprises  two  parts :  (i)  A  series  of 
tests  common  to  all  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  letters, 
namely,  French  literature,  Latin  composition,  and  a  philological 
explanation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  authors ;  (2)  a  series  of 
special  tests  for  the  license  in  philosophy :  a  written  and  oral 
examination  in  systematic  philosophy,  a  written  and  oral  examin- 
ation in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and,  finally,  an  oral  exami- 
nation in  which  the  candidate  may  choose  his  special  subject  (ped- 
agogy, law,  history,  neurology,  etc.).  The  candidates  for  the 
license  of  philosophy  arc  accordingly  drawn  exclusively  from  the 
students  of  literature.  The  proposal  of  M.  Goblot  is  that  can- 
didates should  be  allowed  to  substitute  for  the  common  literary 
part  of  the  examination  the  license  in  science,  or  the  doctorate 
in  medicine.  In  this  way  scientists  wishing  to  philosophize 
would  be  allowed  to  take  degrees  and  follow  courses  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Letters.     Every  one  would  gain  by  this  arrangement : 

*  Goblot,  "La  licence  de  philosophic, "  Revue  de  Mitaphysiqtu^  January,  1907. 
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professional  philosophy  by  assimilating  new  elements,  the  scien- 
tists by  coming  to  realize  what  they  lack,  namely,  philosophical 
analysis  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  In  this  way,  what  so 
frequently  happens  at  present,  and  what  has  been  so  justly 
deprecated  by  M.  Mach,  would  cease  to  exist :  —  intelligent 
specialists  without  critical  sense  and  philosophical  culture,  who 
in  their  naive  attempts  to  generalize,  fall  into  confusions  which 
were  long  ago  cleared  up,  and  are  led  into  very  serious  mistakes 
which  have  been  antiquated  two  hundred  and  sometimes  even 
two  thousand  years.  This  is  a  waste  of  energy  which  it  is  nec- 
essary to  check.  One  feels  especially  how  necessary  this  critical 
education  is,  when  one  realizes  that  science  is  actually  in  danger 
of  being  submerged  by  the  flood  of  useless  publications. 

III. 

The  same  scientific  need  appears  to  account  for  the  continued 
progress  shown  by  the  history  of  philosophy.  Moreover,  at  the 
present  time,  the  words '  science '  and  '  scientific '  are  beginning  to 
be  currently  employed  in  speaking  of  philosophy.  Exact  methods 
of  work  have  been  established.  The  old  forms  of  literary  or 
abstract  history  have  fallen  more  and  more  into  discredit.  All 
the  philosophical  world  is  beginning  clearly  to  recognize  certain 
absolute  principles  :  —  That  it  is  only  possible  to  arrive  at  general 
points  of  view  after  a  long  process  of  verification  and  technical 
classification ;  that  a  passage  cited  must  never  be  altered  in  the 
slightest  detail ;  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  suppress  part  of  a 
phrase  or  even  a  single  word  without  notice  and  without  replac- 
ing it  by  points ;  that  still  more  one  commits  a  grave  fault,  if 
he  *  arranges '  a  quotation,  though  without  changing  the  sense, 
in  order  to  render  it  more  characteristic  or  more  elegant ;  that 
one  ought  not  to  quote  from  memory  in  a  serious  work,  nor 
refer  to  a  passage  without  telling  exactly  on  what  page  and  in 
what  edition  the  reader  may  be  able  to  verify  its  authenticity 
and  to  examine  its  context.  It  is  also  recognized  that  documents 
have  only  historical  significance  in  connection  with  their  date. 
Thus,  he  who  wishes  to  understand  a  system  must  be  strictly 
forbidden  to  make  arbitrary  reconstructions  based  on  a  pretended 
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discovery  of  an  internal  dialectic  in  the  author  that  he  is  study- 
ing, which  is  independent  of  chronology  but  follows  a  logical 
order  which  brings  together  passages  widely  separated  from 
each  other  in  time,  and  separates  writings  of  the  same  epoch. 
When,  by  chance,  an  imaginary  interpretation  of  this  land  is  put 
forward,  it  is  more  and  more  strongly  condemned  by  competent 
scholars,  and  this  fact  is  a  good  indication  of  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  this  respect.  Here,  as  in  other  fields  of  philosophy^ 
the  duty  of  being  objective  is  more  clearly  recognized  every  year,  I 
might  almost  say,  every  day. 

In  the  meantime,  under  these  general  conditions,  two  historical 
schools  continue  to  exist  among  us.  The  first  is  especially  con- 
nected with  the  teaching  of  M.  Boutroux.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  school  has  as  its  motto  the  epigraph  he  has  taken  for  his 
Etudes  d'histoire  de  la  philosophie :  ZyjTUToi  to  tdtov  (Aristotle). 
M.  Boutroux  quotes  with  approval  the  saying  of  Herder,  "  Einen 
Schriftsteller  durch  sich  selbst  zu  erklaren  "  ;  and  recently  in  dis- 
cussing the  thesis  of  M.  Rivaud,  he  said  that,  in  order  to  under- 
stand Spinozism,  the  only  way  was  to  "  relive  *'  it,  to  grasp 
through  its  essential  ideas  the  individual  spirit  which  g^ves  to  this 
system  its  admirable  unity.*  This  school  regards  the  history  of 
philosophy  as  essentially  an  effort  to  reconstruct  the  mind  of  the 
thinker  whom  one  studies,  in  order  to  regain  his  point  of  view 
and  that  of  his  epoch,  without  judging  them  from  the  modem 
standpoint,  and  without  asking  what  there  is  of  truth  or  falsity,  in 
an  absolute  sense,  in  their  conception  of  things.  The  other 
school  is  derived  rather  from  M.  Brochard,*  who  is  not  willing  to 
renounce  the  right  of  passing  historical  judgments,  and  who  in 
more  than  one  study  has  even  specially  insisted  upon  the  modem 
value  (he  has  also  insisted  sometimes  on  the  eternal  value)  of  the 
philosophical  ideas  which  he  has  studied.  This  point  of  view 
appears  to  be  shared  by  M.  Levy-Bruhl.  It  is  certainly  that  of 
M.  Couturat,  the  eminent  author  of  La  logique  de  Leibniz,  In 
the  preface  to  his  recent  work,  Les  principes  des  mathematiques^ 
he  sums  up  his  position  very  emphatically  in   the   following 

1  See  also,  for  a  characterization  of  this  method,the  preface  to  M.  Boutroux' s  study 
of  Pascal  quoted  later  (page  381). 

<  And  perhaps  more  remotely  from  Taine. 
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words  :  "  To  demand  that  a  philosophy  should  always  be  judged 
'  from  the  inside/  from  its  own  standpoint  and  that  of  the  time 
in  which  it  was  written,  is  to  admit  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
philosophy,  and  that  a  system  is  a  work  of  art,  which  is  only 
valuable  by  virtue  of  its  unity  and  harmony.  ...  In  philosophy 
as  elsewhere,  the  superstitious  respect  for  the  historic  fact  borders 
on  dilletantism  and  scepticism."  Moreover,  the  historians  of  this 
school  ask  how  we  can  judge  that  one  fact  is  historic — that  is  to 
say,  worthy  of  mention  —  and  another  fact  is  not  ?  Is  it  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  present  philosophy  ?  Thus,  it  is  in  the 
light  of  the  truths  which  we  possess,  that  we  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  Descartes's  rule  of  analysis  and  pass  over  with  a  few 
words  his  doctrine  of  animal  spirits.  As  long  as  the  question 
of  an  international  language  had  not  become  a  living  one,  who 
could  dream  of  seeing  in  the  Leibnizian  speculations  on  this  sub- 
ject anything  but  an  accidental  Utopian  view  which  the  historian 
had  the  right  of  regarding  as  of  no  importance  ? 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  in  order  to  clearly  explain  these 
two  theories,  I  am  obliged  to  treat  of  their  extreme  points  of 
view.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pure  historians  are  not  entirely 
without  interest  in  systematic  truth  and  the  permanent  acquisitions 
of  thought.  The  rationalists,  on  their  side,  do  not  pass  over  as 
something  negligible  the  historical  individuality  and  personal 
originality  of  a  thinker,  that  happy  combination  of  varied  elements 
"  which  only  happens  once,"  said  Tarde,  "and  then  only  for  an 
instant."*  However,  notwithstanding  these  reservations,  the 
opposition  of  these  trends  of  thought  is  very  marked.  In  con- 
nection with  the  first  point  of  view,  I  must  note  the  remarkable 
historical  work  which  M.  Delbos  has  recently  published,  entitled 
La  formation  de  la  philosophie  pratique  de  Kant,  His  purpose 
has  been  to  understand  and  interpret  Kant  through  the  movement 
and  oscillations  of  his  thought,  to  show  how  he  had  at  first 

*  Ltis  dt  VimitaHon^  p.  425. —  The  Logtque  de  Leibniz^  by  M.  Couturat,  is  dedi- 
cated to  M.  Bout2X>uz.  It  is  evident  that,  although  there  is  a  difference  in  point  of 
Tiew,  there  is  no  personal  antagonism.  I  may  say,  moreover,  that  the  personal  rela- 
tions among  French  philosophers  are  very  cordial  even  when  their  opinions  are  most 
sharply  opposed.  Of  all  intellectual  bodies,  they  show,  I  believe,  the  fewest  jeal- 
ousies and  individual  antagonisms. 
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advanced  towards  his  system,  and  afterwards  in  his  system.  The 
author  appropriates  the  saying  of  Kuno  Fischer :  "To  explain 
anything  is  to  follow  its  historical  development."  That  accounts 
for  the  detailed  character  of  this  work,  the  abundance  of  cited 
passages,  and  the  care  with  which  all  the  halting-places  of  the 
thought  are  pointed  out.  Before  arriving  at  his  great  definitive 
synthesis,  Kant  passed  through  a  long  period  in  which  his  thought 
was  unsystematic  and  unstable.  Several  times  he  constructed 
provisional  systems,  formed  of  tendencies  rather  than  of  well  de- 
fined ideas ;  and  M.  Delbos,  conformably  to  his  method,  has 
made  scrupulously  exact  statements  of  these.  He  sets  himself 
to  determine  precisely  all  the  influences  which  had  affected 
Kant's  thought,  his  pietistic  antecedents.  Wolffian  philosophy,  the 
doctrines  of  Hutcheson,  Shaftesbury,  Hume,  and  particularly 
the  writings  of  Rousseau.  M.  Delbos  pauses  to  study  especially 
the  influence  of  Rousseau  upon  Kant.  Some  have  supposed 
that  he  was  led  to  do  this  through  patriotism ;  but  I  know  him 
well  enough  to  assert  that  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  His  phil- 
osophical sympathies  naturally  tend  towards  the  German  philos- 
ophy of  the  nineteenth  century  rather  than  to  the  French 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth.  But  he  is  first  of  all  an  historian ; 
he  had  the  texts  and  he  quoted  them.  His  books,  and  notably 
the  pages  on  Rousseau,  are  so  strongly  based  on  documentary 
evidence,  that  they  do  not  leave  much  space  for  arbitrary  inter- 
pretation. 

While  a  great  many  philosophers  in  France,  and  particularly  in 
Germany,  still  go  to  Kant  as  to  a  living  source  of  truth,  or  re- 
fute his  doctrines  because  they  perceive  in  them  a  hindrance  to 
moral  progress,  M.  Delbos  occupies  himself  quietly  in  making  a 
dissection  of  the  system,  or  rather  a  geological  survey  of  its  dif- 
ferent stages.^  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  itself  does  not  seem 
to  him  homogeneous.     In  the  first  place,  one  does  not  at  first 

1  Just  as  this  article  was  completed,  I  received  M.  Evellin's  fine  work  entitled  La 
raison  pure  it  les  antinomies^  essai  critique  sur  la  philosophie  JCantienne.  It  is  the 
application  of  the  inverse  method  to  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  M.  Evellin  sets  oot 
firom  the  antinomies  of  Kant,  and  solves  them  by  maintaining  that  the  complete  point 
of  view  of  the  theses  in  every  case  contains  the  only  truth,  and  that  the  position  of 
the  antithesis  is  purely  imaginary. 
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perceive  in  it  the  idea  of  autonomy  which  later  is  to  become  the 
centre  of  the  system ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  strict  historical 
analysis  reveals  the  existence  of  two  trains  of  ideas,  one  of  which 
dominates  in  the  Dialectic,  while  the  other  and  older  one  reap- 
pears in  the  Methodology.  His  ethical  system  only  finds  its 
equilibrium  in  the  Grundlegung ;  it  is  only  completed  and  arrives 
at  a  general  view  of  the  world  in  the  Critique  of  Judgment  Fol- 
lowing out  his  principle  consistently,  M.  Delbos's  sole  problem 
is  to  determine  how  these  conceptions  have  been  formed,  and 
to  show  how  their  different  elements  are  related  to  each  other. 
Having  restricted  his  problem  in  this  way,  he  brings  to  its  solu- 
tion great  accuracy  of  knowledge.  He  shows  particularly  that 
there  persists  everywhere  in  the  system  a  two-fold  conception. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  moral  ideas  of  a  religious  type, 
which  have  really  a  religious  origin ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
moral  ideas  of  a  judicial  type.  Between  these  two  conceptions 
Kant  did  not  really  effect  a  synthesis,  but  continued  himself  to 
be  aware  of  the  duality.  But  while  insisting  on  this  duality,  he 
nevertheless  maintained  that  in  the  last  resort  there  was  no  con- 
tradiction. The  concluding  words  of  M.  Delbos's  book  well  in- 
dicate its  whole  spirit.  After  having  very  succinctly  indicated  the 
elements  of  Kantian  thought  which  are  still  valuable,  he  con- 
cludes briefly  as  follows :  "  If  the  Kantian  ethics  is  still  to  re- 
main to-day  efficacious  and  fruitful,  this  cannot  be  by  pretending 
to  reduce  the  problems  which  confront  us  to  Kantian  forms.  It 
only  gains  real  importance  for  us  when  it  is  renewed  and  verified 
by  contact  with  the  problems  of  to-day,  and  when  we  obtain 
from  it  assistance  in  studying  and  solving  these  problems  in  a 
free  spirit,  —  in  that  spirit  which  led  Kant  himself  to  write : 
'  There  is  no  classical  author  in  philosophy.'  " 

I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  this  work  both  on  account  of 
its  great  intrinsic  value,  and  especially  because  it  is  characteristic 
of  a  method,  and  a  method  ought  to  be  judged  by  its  best  prod- 
ucts. From  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  subjects  which 
appear  most  attractive  to  workers  are,  in  the  first  place,  Leibniz, 
about  whom  have  appeared  the  following  works  :  An  important 
study  by  M.  Baruzzi,  founded  largely  on  unedited  material  and 
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entitled  Leibniz^  et  r argarttsation  religieuse  de  la  ierre ;  a  very 
good  manual  on  the  philosophy  of  Leibniz  for  the  use  of  classes 
by  M.  Halbwachs ;  a  long  posthumous  memoir  of  Foucher  de 
Careil  on  the  same  subject,  edited  with  a  pre£aice  and  study  of 
the  works  of  the  author  by  M.  Fouillee.  Next  in  interest  stands 
Maine  de  Biran.  A  collection  of  his  manuscripts  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Revue  de  Metaphysique^  where  they  occupy  a  whole 
special  number.  At  the  same  time  there  appeared  a  work  by 
M.  G.  Michelet  on  the  philosophy  of  Maine  de  Biran  considered 
from  the  religious  point  of  view.  Spinoza  also  has  his  adherents  : 
M.  Brunschvicg  has  published,  together  with  the  new  edition  of 
his  work  on  Spinoza's  philosophy,  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
"  Spinoza  and  His  Contemporaries."  Finally,  M.  Rivaud  has  pre- 
sented a  thesis  for  the  doctorate  on  the  conceptions  of  essence 
and  of  existence  in  Spinoza's  philosophy.  The  same  author  has 
contributed  to  the  study  of  ancient  philosophy  an  important 
work  entitled  Le  devenir  et  la  matiere  dans  la  philosophie  grecque. 
This  field  has  received  less  attention,  but  it  may  be  announced 
that  in  the  near  future  some  studies  on  this  subject  by  the 
lamented  Paul  Tannery  will  be  published,  perhaps  in  several 
volumes. 

IV. 

But  the  great  interest  of  this  year,  so  far  as  the  history  of 
philosophy  is  concerned,  has  been  the  trial  of  Pascal,  who  was 
prosecuted  by  M.  Felix  Mathieu,  and  defended  by  M.  Abel 
Lefranc,  and  who  will  doubtless  never  be  either  condemned  or 
acquitted  for  lack  of  a  tribunal  of  the  dead. 

The  point  of  departure  of  this  much-disputed  problem  of  philo- 
sophical history  is  well  known.  Pascal  in  1646  repeated  Torricelli's 
experiment  and  varied  it  in  different  ways.  Descartes,  while  in 
Paris  for  a  short  time,  paid  Pascal  two  visits,  on  the  23d  and  24th  of 
September,  1647.  Each  of  these  visits  lasted  about  two  hours, 
and  Roberval  was  present  at  the  first.  According  to  a  letter  of 
Pascal's  sister  Jacqueline,  dated  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  that  month, 
Descartes  and  Pascal  agreed  that  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon 
was  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  although  they  gave  different 
explanations  of  it,  while  Roberval,  on  the  other  hand,  entirely 
rejected  that  hypothesis. 
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The  experiment  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  was  made  on  the  19th  of 
September,  1648.  Pascal  did  not  inform  Descartes  of  it,  and  did 
not  send  him  the  Recit  de  la  gi-ande  experience  de  Vequilibre  des 
liqueurs^  in  which  it  was  described,  and  which  was  pubh'shed  at  the 
end  of  1648.  Now  Descartes,  in  several  letters  to  Mersenne(the 
first  of  which  was  written  in  1647,  and  the  others  at  the  beginning 
of  1648),  insists  on  knowing  if  Pascal  had  made  that  experiment, 
which,  he  says,  he  had  advised  him  to  perform.  Learning  in  1649 
that  the  experiment  had  been  performed  without  his  knowledge  of 
it,  he  wrote  to  Carcavi,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pascal,  to  complain  that 
the  latter  had  not  informed  him  of  it.  He  repeats  twice  in  this 
letter,  that  he  had  had  the  first  idea  of  this  experiment,  and  that 
he  had  suggested  it  to  Pascal,  who  had  never  thought  of  it. 

In  the  Recity  on  the  contrary,  which  Descartes  never  knew, 
since  he  died  in  1650  without  having  seen  it,  Pascal  explicitly 
states  that  he  himself  had  thought  out  this  method  of  verification  ; 
and  in  a  short  treatise  published  in  165 1,  eighteen  months  after 
Descartes's  death,  he  made  this  express  declaration :  "  It  is  true, 
and  I  say  it  boldly,  that  this  experiment  is  my  invention ;  and 
therefore  I  can  say  that  the  new  knowledge  which  it  has  revealed 
to  us  is  entirely  due  to  me." 

Which  one  has  lied  or  is  deceiving  himself?  One  might  ordi- 
narily explain  the  difBculty  by  saying  that  Descartes  had  not 
understood  Pascal  in  the  conversations  which  they  had  held,  and 
that  he  had  himself  imperfectly  explained  his  ideas.  Such  was 
the  solution  proposed  by  M.  Boutroux  and  by  M.  Adam,  and 
consequently  adopted  by  public  opinion.  M.  Felix  Mathieu  (of 
Geneva),  in  three  articles  published  in  the  Revue  de  Paris ^  has  con- 
tended most  vigorously  against  this  explanation.  According  to 
him,  Pascal  deliberately  committed  a  breach  of  faith,  when  he 
claimed  for  himself  the  idea  of  the  experiment.  Here  are  his 
arguments. 

That  Pascal  and  Descartes,  talking  together  on  two  occasions 
and  for  several  hours,  should  not  have  understood  each  other  on 
essential  points  is  very  difficult  to  admit.  Now,  the  very  precise 
demands  of  Descartes,  repeated  several  times  in  1648,  while 
waiting  for  the  execution  of  the  project,  leaves  no  doubt  concern- 
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ing  the  fact  that  he  had  really  conceived  the  idea  during  his  con- 
versation with  Pascal.  The  whole  question,  therefore,  is  to  know 
whether  Pascal  was  from  the  iirst  as  favorable  to  the  idea  as  Des- 
cartes, or  if  he  had  not,  on  the  contrary,  hesitated  to  follow  his 
counsel.  This  is,  according  to  M.  Mathieu,  what  is  shown  by 
known  facts. 

Mersenne  had  for  a  long  time  been  opposed  to  the  column-of- 
air  hypothesis.  But  some  notes  written  by  him  between  the 
eighth  and  the  thirtieth  of  September,  1647,  show  that  he  was 
suddenly  converted  to  the  idea  that  the  mercury  is  kept  in  the 
barometric  tube  by  the  weight  of  the  column  of  external  air. 
And  he  declares  that  the  way  to  settle  the  question  is  to  make 
the  experiment  simultaneously  in  several  places  and  at  different 
altitudes.  Who,  therefore,  could  have  given  him  this  idea, 
Pascal  or  Descartes  ? 

At  this  time  (October,  1647,  to  be  exact)  Pascal  published 
Experiences  nouvelles  touchant  levide,  in  which  he  relates  how  he 
repeated  Torricelli's  experiment  with  a  long  tube,  full  sometimes 
of  wines,  sometimes  of  water ;  how  he  had  experimented  on  the 
vacuum  with  a  plugged  syringe,  whose  piston  he  drew  under 
water,  etc.  In  this  book  there  is  not  a  word  about  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  air.  His  only  conclusion  is  that,  if  nature  abhors 
a  vacuum,  ''  the  force  of  this  abhorrence  is  limited,  and  equal  to 
that  with  which  water  at  a  certain  height  (about  thirty-one  feet) 
tends  to  run  downward."  In  his  letters  to  P.  Noel  at  the  end  of 
October,  he  does  not  inform  him  of  the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon by  means  of  the  column  of  air :  this  is,  indeed,  men- 
tioned, but  by  P.  Noel  and  not  by  him  ! 

Moreover,  he  does  not  even  then  admit  that  the  air  may  have 
weight ;  for  one  of  his  experiments  is  designed  to  prove  that 
an  empty  syringe  plunged  in  mercury  weighs  the  same  as  when 
it  is  full  of  air.  Therefore  it  was  not  he  who  at  this  time 
suggested  the  contrary  to  Mersenne. 

But  it  is  probable  that  the  suggestion  came  from  Descartes  : 
he  had  just  returned  to  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
his  return  therefore  coincides  with  the  change  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Mersenne.     It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Descartes  was  at 
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this  time  persuaded  that  the  phenomenon  was  due  to  the  column 
of  air.  In  his  letter  to  Mersenne  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1647,  almost  a  year  before  the  experiment  was  made  and  when 
no  one  was  thinking  of  it,  Descartes  asked  in  unmistakable 
terms,  if  Pascal  had  performed  the  experiment  which  he  had  sug- 
gested to  him  to  see  "  if  the  mercurcy  would  rise  as  high  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  as  it  stands  at  the  base.**  There  could  be  here 
no  question  of  a  mistake ;  the  statement  is  explicit ;  and  Des- 
cartes twice  repeated  his  question  in  the  course  of  the  year  1648. 

In  the  meantime  the  experiment  of  "  the  vacuum  within  the 
vacuum  "  was  performed  by  Auzout.  In  a  barometrical  appara- 
tus, with  an  opening  on  the  side  which  was  closed  by  an  air- 
tight film,  Auzout  placed  a  second  barometrical  apparatus  in 
which,  of  course,  the  mercury  did  not  rise  naturally.  But  as  soon 
as  the  lateral  film  had  been  pierced  with  a  pin,  the  air  entered,  the 
mercury  went  down  in  the  large  apparatus  and  rose  in  the  small 
one.  The  experiment  was  performed,  according  to  all  probability, 
between  the  ist  and  the  12th  of  June,  1648.  It  convinced 
Roberval.  Some  days  afterward  in  a  public  lecture,  he  adopted 
the  hypothesis  of  atmospheric  pressure  which  he  had  until  that 
time  opposed. 

Now,  it  is  exactly  at  the  same  time  that  Pascal  distinctly  de- 
clares himself  a  partisan  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  a  letter  to 
La  Pailleur ;  and  he  adds  the  following  words  :  "  We  are  wait- 
ing for  its  confirmation  by  an  experiment  which  ought  to  be 
made  on  one  of  our  highest  mountains  ;  but  this  I  cannot  hope 
for  soon,  as  I  learn  from  letters  sent  in  reply  to  some  which  I 
wrote  six  months  ago  that  the  snows  render  the  summits  of 
these  mountains  inaccessible." 

The  Puy-de-D6me  inaccessible  in  the  month  of  June  ?  Or 
even  in  the  preceding  months  ?  That  is  improbable.  It  would 
have  to  be  an  exceptional  year ;  but  not  only  is  there  no  mention 
of  this  in  Fuster's  meteorological  report,  but  there  are  letters 
from  Mersenne  and  Descartes,  written  in  the  spring  of  1648,  in 
which  both  (the  one  in  Holland  and  the  other  in  Paris)  speak  of 
the  beautiful  weather  and  the  unusual  heat  of  that  year. 

And  how,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to  explain  that  the  experi- 
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ment  was  not  made  until  the  19th  of  September,  1648,  if  it  be  true 
that  Pascal  did  not  really  decide  to  ask  his  brother-in-law  to  carry 
out  this  verification  until  June  following  Auzout's  experiment ! 

These  doubts  are  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  pamphlet 
published  by  Pascal  in  December,  1648,  the  same  one  that  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  send  to  Descartes :  Le  recti  de  la  grande 
experience  de  tequilibre  des  liqueurs.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
work  there  is  a  letter  said  to  be  written  by  Pascal  to  Perier,  on 
the  15th  of  November,  1647.  Is  it  authentic?  He  there  ex- 
plains that  in  his  book  of  the  preceding  year,  entitled  Experiences 
nouvelles,  he  has  not  told  all  his  thought,  and  that  he  thoroughly 
believed  in  atmospheric  pressure  when  that  was  written,  although 
he  had  not  spoken  of  it.  He  relates  to  Perier,  in  amazing  words, 
the  details  of  an  experiment  which  he  is  reputed  to  have  made 
with  him  some  days  previously,  and  therefore  in  November,  1647. 
And  this  experiment  is,  according  to  the  description,  exactly 
the  same  as  Auzout's  experiment  which  everybody  considered 
new  in  1648,  and  which  then  settled  the  question  decisively. 
That  is  almost  impossible.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  experi- 
ment which  Pascal  describes  is,  indeed,  in  the  main  that  of  Auzout, 
but  he  adds  to  it  some  singular  details.  Auzout  filled  at  first  all 
the  apparatus,  then  he  emptied  the  outside  tube  to  obtain  the 
vacuum,  and  finally  he  let  the  air  re-enter  to  restore  the  pressure. 
Pascal  speaks  of  something  quite  different :  he  says  that  the 
mercury  of  the  inside  tube  stood  at  first  at  the  usual  height,  then 
it  was  lowered  by  degrees  in  proportion  as  the  air  all  around  was 
taken  away ;  and  finally  that  '*  this  height  or  suspension  of  the 
mercury  increased  or  diminished  according  as  the  pressure  of  the 
air  increased  or  diminished.''  But  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
experiment  in  this  way  except  with  the  air-pump,  which  was  not 
at  that  time  invented ;  and  Perier  in  his  Nouvelles  experiences^ 
which  he  published  in  1663,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
before  Otto  de  Guericke,  the  only  way  known  to  create  a 
vacuum  was  by  first  filling  the  receptacle  with  mercury,  and 
then  letting  a  part  of  this  run  out  from  below.  The  experiment 
described  is  therefore  fictitious. 

Pascal,  moreover,  in  order  to  firmly  establish  his  rights  and 
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priority,  assures  us  that  at  his  request  Mersenne  had  written  as 
early  as  November,  1647,  to  several  foreign  correspondents  to 
engage  them  to  take  part  in  his  experimental  project  at  the  Puy- 
de-Dome.  But,  says  M.  Mathieu,  none  of  these  letters  can  be 
found,  even  among  the  papers  of  Huyghens  and  Hevelius,  who 
were  constant  correspondents  of  Mersenne,  and  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  preserving  very  carefully  all  the  scientific  letters  which 
they  received.  In  addition  to  this,  none  of  the  letters  received 
by  Mersenne  at  this  time  and  in  the  following  months  make  any 
mention  of  this  communication.  Furthermore,  Mersenne  wrote 
on  the  4th  of  January  to  Le  Tenneur,  who  was  living  at  Cler- 
mont, and  asked  him  to  make  the  experiment  in  question ;  the 
same  day  he  wrote  to  Huyghens,  and,  speaking  of  the  peak  of 
Teneriffe,  added  incidentally  that,  if  he  had  such  a  mountain  near 
him,  he  would  climb  it  immediately  "to  see  if  the  vacuum  would 
be  greater  or  less  than  here."  In  neither  letter  does  he  speak 
of  Perier  and  Pascal ;  that  is  not  compatible  with  the  mission  with 
which  the  latter  claims  to  have  charged  him. 

M.  Mathieu's  last  argument  is  bibliographical  and  somewhat 
subtle.  Pascal's  pamphlet,  Recit  de  la  grande  experience^  which 
he  did  not  send  to  Descartes,  is  extremely  rare.  M.  Mathieu 
knows  only  three  copies  of  it.  It  was  placed  in  trust  with  Sav- 
reux,  that  is  to  say,  said  M.  Mathieu,  "with  an  obscure  sel- 
ler of  Catechisms,"  where  no  one  would  dream  of  going  to  look 
for  it.  Moreover,  it  is  almost  never  cited  by  contemporaries. 
In  165 1,  Pascal,  enumerating  his  scientific  works  in  a  letter  of 
candidacy  to  the  Academy,  does  not  mention  it.  M.  Mathieu 
supposes,  therefore,  that  he  did  this  intentionally,  that  he  con- 
cealed for  several  years  the  edition  of  his  Recite  for  fear  that  his 
bad  faith  would  be  discovered  in  the  lifetime  of  Descartes.  And 
in  confirmation  of  this  h3rpothesis,  he  cites  a  certain  number  of 
controversies  in  which  Pascal,  according  to  him,  had  certainly 
lacked  in  sincerity.  This  was  remarkable  in  the  case  of  Tonicelli, 
whose  name  he  omitted  by  pretending  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  al- 
though he  knew  it  very  well,  and  again  in  regard  to  Mag^, 
whom  he  tried  to  denounce  as  a  plagiarist,  by  attaching  a  false 
date  to  his  work.     M.  Mathieu  concludes  by  sa}ang  that  the 
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pretended  letter  from  Pascal  to  Perier  is  a  forgery,  both  as  to  its 
date  and  its  content ;  for  it  ought  to  be  dated  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  it  was  written  for  the  public,  and  not  for  Perier,  in 
order  to  try  to  rob  Descartes  of  the  honor  of  having  had  the 
first  idea  of  the  experiment  of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  and  to  take 
away  from  Auzout  the  invention  of  the  experiment  of  the  vacuum 
within  the  vacuum,  which,  moreover,  is  itself  falsified. 

By  this  conclusion,  M.  Mathieu  explains  in  the  last  place  the 
''  conspiracy  of  silence  "  which,  according  to  him,  from  that  time 
forward  was  formed  about  Pascal.  His  attempt  at  fraud,  he 
thinks,  was  recognized  by  scientists,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
some  naive  persons  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  story,  all 
the  more  important  thinkers,  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  refrained  from  speaking  of  his  physical  experiments.  It 
was  only  at  a  later  time,  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centu- 
ries, that  Pascal's  treachery  was  successful,  and  that  his  claims 
were  accepted  as  true  by  scientists  and  philosophers. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  readers  of  the  Review  to  imagine  the 
impression  that  this  series  of  articles  has  produced  on  the  philo- 
sophical public  in  France,  and  likewise  on  the  educated  public  in 
general.  Pascal  is  a  kind  of  saint  for  a  great  many  cultivated 
men ;  his  genius,  his  suffering,  and  even  his  eccentricities  have 
always  greatly  impressed  the  imagination.  That  austere  envi- 
ronment at  Port  Royal,  where  he  ended  his  life,  envelops  him 
with  an  atmosphere  of  seriousness  and  nobility,  and  continues  to 
enhance  his  reputation.  And  while  he  is  for  believers  one  of  the 
most  effective  apologists  for  Christianity,  the  religious  persecutions 
which  his  party  has  suffered  have  made  him,  from  another  point 
of  view,  a  representative  of  intellectual  liberty  and  a  sufferer  for 
its  sake.  In  this  sense,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  implacable 
enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  Pascal  is  almost  popular,  for  the  Jesuits 
are  greatly  disliked  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Their 
very  name  is  generally  taken  as  an  insult ;  it  is  always  a 
synonym  among  the  common  people  for  bad  faith  and  treacherous 
cleverness.  Pascal  has  greatly  contributed  to  this  opinion  by  his 
ProvincicUes ;  and,  accordingly,  as  a  result  of  contrast,  he  himself 
became  a  synonym  of  sincerity,  frankness,  and  absolute  integrity. 
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It  is  well  known  what  Chateaubriand  and  Sainte-Beuve  said  of 
him.  M.  Brunschvicg,  who  is  his  latest  editor,  wrote  that  his 
Pensees  "  reveals  a  writer  who  has  had  no  superior  in  France, 
and  a  thinker  who  in  modem  times  has  not  been  surpassed  for 
profundity.  Moreover,  this  work  expresses  at  the  same  time  the 
the  most  lofty  and  heroic  spirit  of  charity  "  (page  302). 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  Pensees  has  escaped  the  extraor- 
dinary influence  which  it  exercises  upon  the  mind.  M.  Boutroux, 
in  the  volume  which  he  devoted  to  him  in  1900,  beg^  his  work 
with  this  short  preface  which  I  must  quote  entire : 

"  Pascal,  before  writing,  knelt  and  prayed  for  the  power  to 
yield  up  all  that  belonged  to  him,  in  order  that  strength  might 
be  added  to  his  weakness.  By  humiliation  he  prepared  himself 
for  inspiration.  It  seems  that  he  who  wishes  to  know  such  a 
high  and  rare  genius  in  his  inmost  nature,  ought  to  follow  an 
analogous  method,  and,  while  using  according  to  his  power  of 
erudition  analysis  and  criticism,  which  are  our  natural  instru- 
ments, he  ought,  in  a  docile  surrender  to  the  influence  of  Pascal 
himself,  to  look  for  the  inspiring  grace  which  alone  can  give  to 
our  efforts  direction  and  efficacy." 

M.  Paul  Desjardins  has  recently  written  a  little  tract  on  sincer- 
ity in  polemics,  entitled  Les  regies  de  Vhonnete  discussion  selon 
Pascal.  Some  months  ago  there  appeared  under  his  editorship 
the  first  number  of  the  Calendrier  des  serviteurs  de  la  verite,  a 
journal  dealing  with  great  examples  of  courage  and  intellectual 
integrity ;  a  reproduction  of  the  celebrated  cast  of  Pascal,  was 
used  as  a  frontispiece. 

In  view  of  such  a  state  of  mind,  M.  Mathieu's  accusation  has 
produced  the  greatest  astonishment.  All  conversation  in  phil- 
osophical circles  turns  on  the  scientific  probity  of  Pascal.  The 
daily  papers  themselves  have  reported  these  attacks ;  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  question  of  history  has  ever  caused  such  a  com- 
motion. M.  Abel  Lefranc,  professor  of  French  Literature  in  the 
College  of  France,  was  the  first  to  reply  to  these  attacks.  He 
defended  Pascal  in  four  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Revue 
politique  et  litteraire^  and  which  were  afterwards  combined  into  a 

1  August  ly  18,  and  25,  and  September  8,  1906. 
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little  book.  The  epigraph  of  this  work,  "  Cujus  gloriae  neque 
profuit  quisquam  laudando  nee  vituperando  quisquam  nocuit,"  is 
itself  very  characteristic  of  that  worship  of  Pascal  of  which  I 
spoke  above. 

M.  Mathieu  accuses  Pascal  of  having  printed  the  Recit  de  la 
grande  experience  for  form's  sake  only,  and  of  having  got  out 
a  very  small  number  of  copies,  and  concealed  them,  so  to  speak, 
with  an  obscure  bookseller,  so  that  after  Descartes's  death  he 
could  resurrect  them  to  do  honor  to  himself  He  bases  his  argu- 
ment on  the  scarcity  of  copies  of  the  work  in  libraries,  and  on 
the  fact  that  Pascal  had  no  reason  to  place  his  book  with  Savreux. 
This  whole  argument  is  without  weight,  for,  in  the  first  place,  all 
the  pamphlets  of  that  time  are  very  rare ;  for  example,  the  original 
edition  of  the  Cid^  notwithstanding  its  popularity.  The  pamphlet 
in  question,  which  only  contains  twenty  pages,  might  easily  disap- 
pear, for  a  great  many  libraries  took  but  little  care  of  pamphlets. 
Besides,  M.  Mathieu  has  exaggerated  this  scarcity :  in  Paris  alone, 
three  public  libraries  contain  fine  copies  of  it.  Finally,  Savreux,  far 
from  being  an  obscure  bookseller,  was  the  official  publisher  of  the 
Jansenists  ;  he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille  for  his  attachment  to 
their  cause  and  was  buried  at  Port  Royal.  All  these  facts  are  men- 
tioned in  the  third  volume  of  Port  Royal  by  Sainte-Beuve.  He  was 
therefore  the  publisher  to  whom  Pascal  would  most  naturally  ad- 
dress himself.  And  if  he  did  not  send  his  book  to  Descartes,  it 
was  because  he  did  not  have  his  address,  which  the  latter  did  not 
willingly  allow  to  be  known,  and  because  Mersenne,  who  usually 
served  as  intermediary,  had  died  just  as  the  experiment  was  per- 
formed. It  is  claimed  that  Perier  might  have  made  the  experi- 
ment in  the  month  of  November  if  he  had  been  asked  to  do  so. 
But  is  the  delay  inexplicable  ?  By  no  means  ;  for  in  November 
Perier  was  called  on  service  to  Moulins,  whence  he  returned 
probably  to  Paris,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Clermont  until  the  end 
of  June,  1648,  or  later.  But  on  his  return  he  had  more  to  do 
than  climb  immediately  the  Puy-de-D6me.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  arrangements  with  some  friends  who  took  part  and  assisted 
him  in  the  expedition ;  these  were  P.  Bannier,  Canon  Mosnier, 
Councillors  La  Ville  and  Begon,  and  Doctor  La  Porte.      M. 
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Abel  Lefranc  estimates  that  these  preparations  alone  would 
occupy  him  until  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  that  it  was  at 
this  time  that  the  unusual  heat  is  reported  of  which  Perier  speaks, 
and  which  retarded  the  experiment  until  September  19.  More- 
over, perhaps  Perier  by  reason  of  his  duties  was  not  free  every 
day ;  one  may  judge  so  from  a  passage  of  his  letter.  Thus  the 
delay  is  very  well  explained  without  assuming  any  knavery. 
Concerning  the  fact  that  Pascal  does  not  mention  his  Ricit  in  his 
letter  of  candidacy  to  the  Academy,  the  reply  is  not  less  deci- 
sive. The  Academy  at  that  time  was  nothing  but  a  society  of 
mathematicians,  and  Pascal  in  his  letter  only  enumerated  his 
mathematical  works.  As  regards  the  so-called  eclipse  of  Pascal's 
scientific  reputation  after  this  affair,  the  defence  is  equally  excel- 
lent :  Carcavi,  Fermat,  Huyghens,  Gassendi,  Rohault,  Chanut, 
Leibniz,  and  Mariotte  have  all  spoken  very  eulogistically  of  Pascal 
and  his  experiment.  There  was  therefore  no  "conspiracy  of 
silence,"  and  the  disrepute  of  Pascal  appears  entirely  imaginary. 

Finally  (and  this  is  not  the  weakest  of  Lefranc's  arguments), 
if  Pascal  had  misrepresented  the  facts,  the  complicity  of  Perier, 
who  was  a  very  honest  man,  of  Jacqueline  Pascal,  and  of  their 
friends,  would  have  been  necessary.  Is  it  morally  probable  that 
they  connived  at  allowing  without  protest  such  a  culpable  act  of 
egotism  and  bad  faith  ? 

In  addition  to  this  able  defense  by  M.  Lefranc,  the  Pascal  affair 
has  also  called  out  an  article  by  M.  Brunschvicg,  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  "  Union  pour  la  verite,"  ^  and  two  articles  by  M.  Duhem  in 
the  Revue  Generate  des  Sciences^.  Having  explained  at  great 
length  the  two  sides  of  the  argument  under  discussion,  I  shall 
say  only  a  few  words  about  these  articles. 

M.  Brunschvicg  avoids  the  tone  of  a  defender.  Although  he 
is  Pascal's  editor  and  has  much  sympathy  with  his  author,  his 
main  interest  lies  in  examining  both  sides  of  the  case.  We  rec- 
ognize that  Pascal's  letter  to  M.  de  Ribeyre,  a  propos  of  Magni, 
is  a  "  tissue  of  inaccuracies ; "  but  he  also  shows  that  it  can  be 

*  *'  A  propos  dc  Pascal  ct  dc  rezpirience  du  Puy-dc-DOmc,"  Jane-September, 
1906. 

*  "  Le  P.  Mersenae  et  la  pesanteur  de  Tair,'*  September  i  and  30,  1906. 
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Otherwise  interpreted  than  as  deliberate  bad  faith.  He  points  out 
that  M.  Mathieu  has  often  been  unwise  in  his  conclusions,  and 
that  he  has  neither  examined  all  the  texts  nor  considered  all  the 
hypotheses.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  conceal  the  fact 
that  Pascal  had  a  very  bad  character,  and  that  occasionally  he 
became  so  angry  that  he  lost  his  judgment  The  conclusion  is 
that  we  have  still  a  great  deal  to  learn  of  this  affidr,  and  that  it 
is  very  unfortunate  to  have  prejudged  Pascal  by  a  sensational 
charge. 

As  to  M.  Duhem,  he  deals  with  Pascal  only  incidentally.  The 
real  object  of  his  articles  is  to  study  the  development  of  Mer- 
senne's  ideas  regarding  atmospheric  pressure,  and  to  reclaim  for 
him  the  project  of  the  experiment  on  a  mountain.  Mersenne 
was,  he  confesses,  a  blundering,  methodless  soul,  but  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  full  of  imagination  and  ardor.  It  is  undisputed  that 
he  was  the  first  of  all  to  mention  the  project  in  question  in  a 
text  of  certain  date  (between  the  8th  and  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1647).  M.  Mathieu  says  that  he  got  the  idea  from  Des- 
cartes. That  is  possible;  this  same  text  speaks  of  recent 
experiments  on  barometric  variation,  at  that  time  unexplained, 
in  which  Pascal  and  Descartes  took  part.  But  Mersenne  was 
quite  capable  of  inventing  it  all  alone,  his  book  is  full  of  ideas 
and  projects  of  the  same  kind,  some  of  which  are  absurd  and 
others  excellent  Why  should  he  not  have  guessed  accurately 
this  time  ?  But  what  about  Descartes  and  his  repeated  de- 
mands ?  He  also  had  the  same  idea  in  mind  and  he  believed 
that  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  it.  In  1647,  ^^^  idea  of 
making  an  experiment  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  was  '  in  the 
air,'  just  as  that  of  atmospheric  pressure  had  been  fifteen  years 
earlier,  when  Descartes,  Baliani,  Jean  Rey,  and  Beeckman  spoke 
independently  of  it,  almost  at  the  same  time,  between  1630  and 
1632.  "  As  Descartes  had  conceived  the  idea  of  this  experiment 
without  the  aid  of  others,  he  concluded  that  no  one  could  think 
of  it  without  his  assistance  ;  his  inordinate  pride  led  him  to  this 
conclusion."*  Pascal  was  likewise  able  to  think  out  this  experi- 
ment himself,  and  also  imagined  in  good  faith  that  no  other  per- 

^ Loc,  city  p.  816. 
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son  had  thought  of  it.  ''  Let  us  not  passionately  dispute  the 
question  of  priority  with  regard  to  these  different  discoverers 
through  whom  the  idea,  when  it  had  reached  its  development, 
found  expression  at  almost  the  same  time.  Does  the  grain  which 
is  germinating  plagiarize  the  grain  which  germinated  an  hour 
earlier  in  the  same  field  ?"^ 

These  are  wise  words  and  a  timely  reminder  of  a  great  truth 
in  the  history  of  science.  But  they  do  not  serve  to  solve  all  the 
historical  difficulties  so  cleverly  raised  by  M.  Mathieu  any  more 
than  do  the  methodological  reservations  made  by  M.  Brun- 
schvicg.  How  much  there  is  in  this  matter  which  still  remains 
suspicious  !  There  is  no  trace  of  those  Mersenne  letters  to  for- 
eign scientists,  which  Pascal  declares  were  written  at  his  request ; 
no  trace  of  their  replies,  unless  we  except  a  very  vague  passage 
from  Huyghens,  which  could  just  as  well  be  applied  to  some- 
thing else.  It  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  letter  to  Le  Pailleur 
in  June,  1648  :  If  the  delay  in  performing  the  experiment  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  Perier  was  at  Moulins  and  afterwards  at 
Paris,  why  does  Pascal  give  the  inclemency  of  the  season  as  the 
cause  of  this  delay  ?  There  is  finally  the  mention  of  Auzout's 
experiment,  which  remains  up  to  this  time,  together  with  the 
claims  of  Descartes  himself,  the  most  serious  of  the  arguments 
in  the  accusation,  and  that  upon  which  the  least  has  been  said ; 
for  the  Traile  de  la  pesanteur  de  Vair^  which  M.  Brunschvicg 
cites,  and  in  which  the  question  of  this  experiment  is  raised  anew, 
can  only  increase  the  difficulties  pointed  out  above.  Neverthe- 
less, one  might  be  able  to  find  some  explanation  favorable  to  Pas- 
cal :  perhaps  he  sucked  out  the  air  with  his  mouth ;  perhaps  he 
may  have  rarefied  it  by  means  of  a  syringe,  since  he  had  already 
used  that  instrument  in  other  experiments.  Although  all  this 
does  not  agree  with  the  exact  terms  of  his  description,  one  might 
admit  that  he  yielded  to  the  desire  of  expressing  things  in  a  more 
systematic  and  striking  manner.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
hypotheses  have  also  a  weak  side ;  they  would  apply  excellently 
to  a  public  work,  but  are  no  longer  comprehensible  in  the  case 
of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  who  was  himself  a  witness  of  the  experi- 

^P.  774. 
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ment ;  finally,  they  do  not  explain  the  fact  that  this  experiment, 
which  was  so  decisive,  was  not  known  until  eight  months  after- 
wards in  a  more  imperfect  form,  and  that  then  it  was  attributed 
to  Auzout. 

Thus  the  question  has  not  been  settled,  and  we  shall  perhaps 
see  articles  still  appear  on  the  same  subject.^  But  even  if  the 
letter  to  Perier  was  changed  or  entirely  written  for  the  public, 
after  the  date  which  it  bore,  there  are  two  things  still  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  first  is  that  accuracy  of  documents  is 
something  modern,  like  the  respect  for  texts  and  the  historical 
sense.  All  literature,  until  almost  our  own  time,  was  full  of  false 
claims.  Whether  through  pleasantry,  or  prudence,  or  in  order 
to  accentuate  the  effect  of  a  publication,  the  name  of  the  author, 
the  place,  or  the  date  might  be  altered  without  scruple.  The 
Provincicdes  themselves  show  examples  of  this  liberty  which  no 
one  thought  of  criticising  at  that  time.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  alleged  letter  from  Etienne  Pascal  the  father  to  P.  Noel. 
The  second  point  is  that  Pascal  at  the  time  of  the  experiment 
on  the  vacuum  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  years,  passionate, 
violent,  eager  for  glory,  and  perhaps  neurotic  enough  to  forget 
involuntarily  and  in  good  faith  what  he  did  not  wish  to  remember. 
Examples  of  such  systematic  amnesias  are  not  rare,  even  among 
men  better  balanced  mentally,  and  the  letter  to  Ribeyre  shows 
some  probability  of  this.  He  was  not  at  that  time  the  Pascal 
touched  by  grace,  who  retired  five  or  six  years  later  to  Port-Royal 
and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  God.  How  many 
great  saints  there  are  in  the  Golden  Legend,  who  in  their  youth 
committed  sins  which  are  both  better  authenticated  and  more 
serious  in  nature  than  those  ascribed  to  the  author  of  the  Pensees  / 

Andre  Lalande. 

*  Since  this  account  was  written,  M.  Mathieu  has  published  four  new  articles  in 
the  Re7/u£  de  Paris  (February,  1907,  and  the  following  numbers)  in  which  he  re- 
plies to  the  criticisms  directed  against  his  previous  articles.  M.  Branschvicg  has  also 
published  a  paper  entitled  «*  Pascal  a-t-il  vol*  Auzout?"  {Les  dibatSy  May  1,  1907.) 
The  general  review  of  the  discussion  which  has  appeared  in  the  Revue  de  synihise 
kistorique^  by  M.  Rey,  and  also  that  in  the  Revue  scientifiquty  by  M.  Mentr*,  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage. 


THE  EGO  AND  EMPIRICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.^ 

I  SUPPOSE  I  should  apologize  for  adding  one  more  to  the 
many  discussions  of  the  self.  My  apology,  if  I  present  one, 
must  be  that  it  seems  to  me  there  have  been,  even  in  recent  writ- 
ings, several  quite  obvious  errors  into  which  most  of  the  discus- 
sions have  fallen,  and  I  presume  it  requires  less  arrogance  to 
point  out  the  failings  of  others  than  to  essay  a  positive  construc- 
tion, althpugh  I  do  not  promise  to  spare  you  an  attempt  at  con- 
struction altogether. 

This  is  above  all  a  field  in  which  each  theory  is  strongest  in 
the  attack.  Two  difficulties  have  pervaded  practically  all  discus- 
sions of  the  subject  of  late.  In  the  first  place,  the  opponents  do 
not  accept  the  same  methodological  principles.  The  sd-disant 
structuralist  is  concerned  only  with  the  self  as  a  concrete  experi- 
ence. He  solves  his  problem  with  a  decision  as  to  whether  one 
can  or  cannot  find  a  self  or  self  content  in  the  actual  concrete  con- 
scious stream.  The  opposing  view  bases  its  arguments  upon  the 
needs  of  explanation.  It  is  concerned  with  what  must  be  as- 
sumed as  the  foundation  of  the  experience  immediately  given. 
The  argument  refers  to  what  must  be,  rather  than  what  is.  Its 
question  is  not,  Do  we  find  the  self-structure  ?  but,  Do  we  find 
anything  in  the  immediate  mental  experience  that  compels  us  to 
assume  a  self  as  its  presupposition  ?  Obviously  before  one  can 
harmonize  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  two  schools  one  must 
force  them  to  some  common  basis.  The  necessity  for  compro- 
mising on  methods  of  procedure  is  greater,  too,  because  the  gen- 
erally accepted  conclusions  of  the  two  schools  seem  at  present 
diametrically  opposed,  and  both  seem  to  prove  their  point  conclu- 
sively. Authorities  are  generally  inclined  to  admit  that  we  find 
no  trace  in  the  concrete  stream  of  any  structure  that  complies 
with  the  specifications  ordinarily  prescribed  by  paper  architects 
of  the  self,  while  the  weight  of  authority  seems  also  turned  to 
the  opinion  that  we  need  in  consciousness  more  than  the  elements 

*  Read  as  the  Presidential  Address  before  the  Western  Philosophical  Association, 
at  Chicago  University,  March  29,  1907. 
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that  observation  immediately  reveals,  if  we  are  to  make  the 
operation  conceivable.  If  we  accept  provisionally  the  positive 
results  of  both  theories,  and  grant  that  either  empirical  presence 
or  logical  necessity  may  justify  existence,  our  troubles  are  not 
over.  A  second  equally  important  difficulty  is,  that  the  advocates 
of  the  second  method  of  investigation  are  all  too  uncritical  toward 
the  axioms  they  accept,  and  too  ready  to  believe  solutions  that 
are  suggested,  without  sufficiently  scrutinizing  the  conclusions  that 
may  actually  be  deduced  from  the  premises.  Often  thought  seems 
to  give  way  to  emotion  when  the  discussion  of  the  self  is  reached, 
and  sometimes  the  self-construction  is  welcomed  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  conclusions,  admitted  to  be  adequate  from  other  premises. 
So  Professor  Calkins  is  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  modem 
conclusion  that  will  is  no  peculiar  aspect  of  consciousness,  but  be- 
lieves that  a  self  is  in  some  way  conscious  of  a  difTerence  that  we 
cannot  find.  Similarly  in  other  authors  the  self  seems  an  '  open 
sesame '  for  all  closed  doors,  an  alchemist's  universal  solvent  for 
all  difficulties.  When  one  has  attained  to  the  state  of  grace  of  ad- 
mitting a  self,  one  seems  often  to  consider  oneself  freed  from  all 
bonds  of  logic  and  no  longer  accountable  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
thought  or  methods  of  investigation. 

It  will  be  my  task,  in  this  first  part,  to  subject  the  doctrines  of 
the  self  to  a  rigid  scrutiny  in  two  respects.  First,  I  shall  exam- 
ine the  axioms  or  felt  needs  upon  which  the  construction  is 
based ;  and,  secondly,  I  shall  endeavor  to  decide  how  far  the  solu- 
tion ordinarily  attained  really  satisfies  the  demands.  Of  the 
reasons  that  have  been  given  for  assuming  a  distinct  mind,  three 
are  most  prominent :  ( i )  For  the  known  there  must  be  a  knower ; 
(2)  the  mental  states  can  receive  unity  only  from  a  unitary  sub- 
stance, and  that  we  do  not  find  in  mental  states ;  and  (3)  in  a 
series  of  discrete  mental  states,  such  as  Hume  assumed  to  consti- 
tute mind,  there  can  be  no  continuity,  no  real  identity.  Of  the 
first  of  these  we  ask.  Is  it  a  real  axiom  at  all  ?  Of  all  we  question. 
Are  they  satisfied  by  a  self  of  the  detached  character  ?  The 
axiom  that  '  everything,  to  be  known,  must  have  a  knower '  may 
be  and  has  been  questioned  as  to  its  validity.  True,  in  a  com- 
mon sense,  dualistic  way,  we  know  nothing  of  the  objects  about 
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us  without  being  ourselves  present.  Our  bodily  presence  is 
essential  to  knowledge.  This,  as  Professor  FuUerton  has  pointed 
out,  is  the  only  conceivable  way  in  which  an  axiom  of  the  kind 
could  originate,  the  only  other  possible  application  of  the  axiom 
in  question.  One  may  ask,  however,  whether  the  relation  holds 
of  anything  more  than  the  physical  spatial  relations  of  body  and 
object.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  same  relation  would  hold 
within  consciousness.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  you  must 
be  present  to  have  an  idea  of  a  tree  or  other  external  object, 
there  must  be  something  else  present  in  consciousness  to  know 
that  image.  The  two  are  on  an  entirely  different  level.  More- 
over, if  the  analogy  hold,  any  other  than  a  naive  dualism  would 
probably  be  estopped  from  accepting  the  axiom,  even  with  appli- 
cation restricted  to  the  relation  between  an  external  world  and 
the  knowing  mind.  If  the  origin  of  the  axiom  of  a  knower  be 
this  relation  of  body  to  object,  or  of  mental  stream  to  object  out- 
side, it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  it  has  persisted  frequently 
after  the  interpretation  that  gave  rise  to  it  has  been  abandoned. 
Now  that  we  find  not  infrequently  that  no  distinction  is  made 
between  the  existence  of  an  external  object  and  its  being  known, 
no  distinction  between  its  existence  in  the  mental  stream  and  its 
real  existence,  we  should  expect  that  the  self-evidence  of  the 
axiom  might  at  least  be  weakened.  On  the  contrary,  some  of 
the  writers  who  feel  most  keenly  the  advantages  of  obliterating 
the  old  distinction  between  knower  and  known  in  the  more  objec- 
tive relation,  seem  most  loath  to  give  up  the  axiom  derived  from 
that  in  its  application  to  what  we  might  call  the  inner  hypostati- 
zation ;  they  still  argue  for  a  knower  to  know  the  content  of 
consciousness,  although  they  believe  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
known  and  a  knower  relation  between  outside  object  and  mental 
stream.  Moreover,  if  we  are  to  accept  this  view  in  its  entirety, 
it  would  be  immediately  destructive  of  knowledge  of  self.  We 
must  have  either  an  infinite  regressus  of  knowers  for  each  of  the 
lower  series,  or  we  must  assume  that  somewhere  there  is  an  ele- 
ment that  is  at  once  knower  and  known.  If  the  knower  and 
known  can  thus  be  united  in  one  member  of  the  series,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  assume  that  they  are  united  at  once 
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in  the  first  stage  in  the  process.  If  there  is  no  need  of  the 
tenth  or  millionth  member  in  the  regressive  series,  there  is  no 
need  of  the  second.  Even  gp-anted  the  existence  of  a  knower,  it 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  see  how  it  can  know  the  mental  states. 
It  must  either  take  the  mental  states  over  into  itself  as  mirror 
pictures,  and  then  the  problem*  comes  as  to  how  the  knowing 
goes  on ;  or  it  must  leave  them  unchanged,  that  is  to  say,  un- 
known. The  representatives  of  mental  states  are  in  no  different 
relation  to  the  self,  when  thus  absorbed,  than  the  elements  of  the 
stream  to  the  stream  itself,  and  these  are  not  known  according 
to  our  original  axiom.  Even  the  infinite  regressus  discussed 
above  takes  us  no  nearer  the  problem ;  it  merely  postpones  its 
consideration  indefinitely.  At  no  stage  is  there  any  explanation 
that  could  not  be  applied  equally  well  to  make  one  distinct  idea 
in  the  stream  know  the  others. 

The  argument  from  the  demand  for  unity  in  the  conscious 
series  similarly  seems  to  lose  much  force  if  we  ask  how  unity  is 
given  by  the  self.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  mental  states 
are  unified  in  some  way,  that  they  are  not  mere  discrete  elements 
in  the  series  of  experience ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  unity  of 
any  kind  could  be  given  by  a  unitary  something  placed  beside  or 
above  the  stream.  If  the  mental  states  are  discrete  in  themselves 
and  are  to  be  unified,  they  must  be  taken  up  in  some  way  into 
the  unitary  subject,  and  that  must  by  definition  destroy  its  unity. 
Mere  propinquity  with  a  unitary  something  cannot  conceivably 
give  unity,  and  of  the  unifying  somewhat  we  have  the  same  prob- 
lems and  the  same  difficulties  that  face  us  in  solving  our  difficulty 
where  first  the  problem  arose. 

Almost  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  argument  that  would 
have  the  self  give  continuity  to  the  discrete  stream,  that  would 
make  it  the  basis  of  identity  amid  change.  Neither  continuity 
nor  identity,  as  an  effective  phase,  would  be  in  any  way  explained 
by  the  presence  in  or  above  consciousness  of  a  unitary  substance. 
That  might  be  present  and  the  other  elements  be  discrete.  Unless 
the  elements  of  content  work  in  some  way  upon  the  self  and  it  in 
some  way  upon  them,  there  is  no  identity  for  them  in  any  real 
sense.     There  is  no  conceivable  way  in  which  identity  can  be 
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given  them  by  any  added  something,  unless  they  become  part  of 
it  or  it  part  of  them.  In  either  case,  it  loses  its  absolute  identity 
as  well  as  its  unity.  If  we  regard  the  states,  again,  as  receiving 
identity  from  being  taken  into  the  unitary  substance,  then  appar- 
ently the  principle  of  persistence  must  again  come  from  some 
relation  between  the  elements  themselves  or  between  the  perma- 
nent existing  substance  and  its  contents.  Mind  then  becomes 
itself  changing,  and  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  conceive  how  chang- 
ing, interacting  elements  could  take  on  the  consciousness  of 
identity  with  themselves  in  spite  of  change  inside  of  or  beside  an 
unchanging  somewhat  ever  identical  with  itself,  as  it  is  to  see  how 
a  series  might  always  be  identical  with  itself  through  mere  con- 
tinuity of  the  elements. 

If  we  summarize  the  three  advantages  that  are  claimed  for 
asserting  the  presence  of  the  self  above  or  beside  its  content,  we 
find  that,  examined  closely,  these  advantages  disappear.  They 
are  verbal  rather  than  actual.  One  can  no  more  conceive  a 
knower  knowing  the  elements  of  knowledge  than  the  mental 
states  knowing  themselves;  and  besides,  some  element  must 
know  itself,  unless  we  are  to  have  an  infinite  regressus  or  an 
unknown  term.  The  unity  of  mental  states  is  no  more  conceiv- 
able with  an  absolute  unitary  substance  in  or  beside  the  states 
than  would  be  the  unity  of  the  states  themselves,  uncontained  or 
unaccompanied.  Twenty  marbles  are  not  unified  when  put  into 
a  bag,  or  when  a  baseball  or  (to  consider  the  airy  content)  a  foot- 
ball is  put  with  them.  And  the  persistence  of  the  substance 
always  identical  with  itself  does  not  immediately  account  for  the 
fact  that  all  experiences  seem  to  belong  together,  to  be  all  my 
experiences.  When  we  have  the  immediate  content  all  carefully 
taken  up  into  the  self  as  ordinarily  pictured,  we  have  all  our 
problems  over  again  in  their  original  guise.  The  assumption 
that  there  is  some  advantage  in  the  presence  of  the  unitary  sub- 
ject is  an  analogy,  a  picture,  and  the  details  of  the  picture  are 
not  worked  out  sufficiently  to  be  helpful.  If  we  are  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  an  act  of  faith,  we  may  just  as  well  solve  all  our 
difficulties  at  once,  and  assert  that  the  mental  stream  knows  itself, 
is  of  itself  unitary,  and  always  identical  with  itself.     Solution  of 
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the  problem  with  the  self  assumed  is  no  easier  than  it  was  when 
we  first  approached  it  on  the  known  empirical  level.  The  solu- 
tion ordinarily  offered  tends  to  hide  difficulties,  not  to  solve  them. 
If  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
construction  that  would  satisfy  our  logical  need  by  putting  a  self 
of  any  character  in  or  above  the  concrete  mental  elements,  we 
have  cleared  the  way  for  an  attempt  to  find  characteristics  in  the 
mental  content  that  give  rise  to  the  demand  and  serve  to  make 
conceivable  the  processes.  As  I  conceive  it,  the  whole  problem 
of  the  self  and  its  relations  arises  from  the  fact  that  structure  and 
function  do  not  correspond,  that  there  are  certain  characteristics 
of  the  action  and  general  accomplishments  of  mind  that  cannot 
by  any  analogy  be  ascribed  to  the  structures  assumed  to  exist 
in  mind.  The  broad  general  accomplishments  of  mind  do  not 
harmonize  with  the  asserted  capacities  of  the  structures  upon 
which  most  stress  has  been  laid  in  the  more  usual  concrete 
descriptions.  We  may  for  a  time  keep  structure  and  func- 
tion divorced,  and  assert  functions  for  which  no  structure  is 
assignable,  but  this  is  at  best  a  temporary  expedient.  Before 
our  problem  is  complete,  structure  and  function  must  be  brought 
together  and  made  parts  of  a  single  whole.  The  hypothesis 
already  considered  attempts  to  set  up  a  conjectural  structure 
that  should  take  over  the  functions  not  assignable  on  analogy  to 
the  elements  directly  and  scientifically  analyzed  out  This  we 
have  seen  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  probably  such  constructions 
always  will  prove  unsatisfactory,  because  there  is  no  possibility 
of  testing  their  truth  or  adequacy.  In  fact,  it  is  made  ex  hypoth- 
esi  incapable  of  accurate  observation.  The  result  is  that  a 
premium  is  set  upon  poetic  vague  imaginings  rather  than  upon 
careful  observation  or  even  logical,  self-consistent  reasoning  from 
the  premises  accepted.  While,  then,  the  first  or  functional  psy- 
chology ordinarily  falls  short  in  the  attempt  to  develop  a  struc- 
ture that  shall  be  adequate  to  the  function  assigned,  the  structures 
ordinarily  analyzed  out  by  structural  psychology  will  not  ex- 
plain the  functions  that  we  find  mind  capable  of  when  viewed 
in  the  large.  Our  problem  must  be  to  steer  between  the  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  of  the  two  theories. 
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The  classic  attempt  of  Hume  to  explain  experience  by  discrete 
ideas  is  the  man  of  straw  for  all  comers  and  deservedly  has  been 
much  buffetted  about  If  one  holds  to  any  similar  view,  the 
only  consistent  course  is  to  deny  the  logical  need  of  a  self  and 
to  assert  that  we  should  remain  upon  the  empirical  level  with  no 
attempt  to  go  beyond  to  satisfy  logical  needs  or  to  explain  mental 
functions.  This,  we  already  have  seen,  is  by  general  consent 
unsatisfactory.  It  would  be  a  sad  commentary  upon  modem 
investigation  were  there  no  results  since  Hume  that  throw  light 
upon  the  problem  from  the  concrete,  factual  side.  It  behooves 
us,  then,  on  the  constructive  side  of  this  paper,  to  turn  to  the 
known  nature  of  mental  processes  to  see  what  there  is  that  will 
illuminate  the  deeper  connections  of  mental  states. 

In  beginning  the  investigation,  I  shall  accept  two  general 
principles :  First,  that  one  may  expect  to  find  no  direct  evidence 
of  self,  but  that  the  need  for  unity  and  identity  of  mental  states  is  a 
real  need,  and  that  the  problem  of  how  mental  states  are  known 
is  a  real  problem.  The  needs  must  be  satisfied,  if  possible,  even 
if  we  have  recourse  to  construction  on  the  basis  of  fact.  Keep- 
ing these  guiding  principles  before  us,  let  us  turn  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  results  of  modem  psychology.  If  we  ask  what  there 
is  that  gives  permanence  first  and  then  unity,  we  may  find  a  clue 
in  the  fact  that  an  experience  once  present  does  not  vanish,  as 
is  often  assumed,  but  there  is  some  evidence  that  it  persists  as  a 
dynamic  force  in  consciousness  from  the  moment  of  its  first 
entrance  to  the  end  of  life.  That  an  experience  may  have  an 
effect  when  there  is  no  possibility  of  definite  recall,  seems  one  of 
the  striking  results  of  many  of  the  memory  experiments  that 
have  taken  so  much  of  the  psychologist's  time  in  the  last  few 
years.  Thus  Ebbinghaus  and  many  others  have  found,  you 
remember,  that  many  associations  years  old,  of  which  there  was 
no  trace  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  spontaneous  reinstatement, 
could  nevertheless  be  brought  back  to  consciousness  with  sur- 
prisingly few  repetitions.  In  fact,  there  are  some  respects  in 
which  these  older,  long  deposited  connections  and  experiences 
arc  more  effective  than  those  more  recently  acquired.  One  need 
not  assume  with  the  older  men  that  an  experience  is  never  lost ; 
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but  we  can  assert,  on  definite  evidence,  that  there  are  secondary 
after  effects  of  mental  processes  long  afler  possibility  of  return  as 
a  specific  process  has  ceased,  and  it  is  no  great  extension  of  the 
evidence  to  assume  that  consciousness  is  always  in  some  degree 
different  because  of  any  experience,  no  matter  how  remote  in 
time  that  experience  may  have  been. 

Not  only,  however,  is  it  possible  to  prove  that  these  old  im- 
pressions exist,  by  the  fact  that  they  can  be  reinstated  with 
greater  or  less  difficulty,  but  it  is  also  probable,  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  show  in  some  detail  in  a  recent  work,^  that  they  are 
active  in  some  degree  in  the  control  of  later  mental  operations  of 
widely  different  character.  There  are  many  facts  that  compel  the 
conclusion  that  attending  is  very  largely  determined  by  oi^^ized 
groups  of  earlier  experiences,  that  what  we  shall  select  at  any 
moment  from  the  external  world  is  decided  by  the  number  and 
character  of  earlier  experiences  whose  traces  are  left  in  conscious- 
ness. These  work  somewhat  inversely  in  order  of  remoteness, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  assert  that  any  earlier  experience  is  not 
in  some  degree  effective  in  choosing  between  the  different  bits 
of  material  that  offer  themselves  to  consciousness  at  a  given 
moment.  Similarly,  the  course  of  ideas  returning  through  asso- 
ciation is  controlled  by  these  earlier  experiences.  Much  emphasis 
has  been  laid  by  Kiilpe  and  his  pupils  upon  the  purpose  in  mind 
at  the  moment,  or  upon  the  task  that  has  been  set  by  another,  in 
deciding  which  one  of  the  many  possible  associates  shall  be  actu- 
ally effective  in  the  control  of  consciousness.  Thus,  if  asked  in 
general  to  name  particular  instances,  the  word  '  dog '  will  suggest 
some  particular  pug,  while  if  the  task  be  to  assign  class,  some 
genus  will  leap  out  just  as  quickly  and  certainly.  But  one  may 
go  farther  and  find  an  explanation  of  the  purpose  in  the  organ- 
ization of  earlier  elements  of  experience,  recent  or  remote,  and 
one  can  go  back  to  show  not  merely  that  the  associations  are 
themselves  the  product  of  connections  of  earlier  experiences,  but 
that  more  general  groupings  of  earlier  mental  events  are  effective 
in  bringing  to  complete  activity  some  one  of  the  separate  con- 
nections against  all  others.    Not  one  simple  connection  determines 

^V  attention  f  1906. 
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the  course  of  thought  at  any  step,  but  vast  masses  of  experience 
act  t-ogether  in  the  decision. 

In  perception  these  earlier  experiences  are  active  in  two  ways  : 
They  furnish  the  material  in  terms  of  which  the  entering  impression 
is  interpreted,  and  at  the  same  time  control  the  interpretation 
that  shall  be  made.  As  I  have  had  occasion  to  insist  in  earlier 
papers  before  this  society,  while  we  perceive  any  object,  we  con- 
stantly refer  from  the  thing  presented  to  standards  that  have  been 
developed  in  the  course  of  earlier  life.  As  we  look  or  listen, 
earlier  experiences  at  once  give  the  interpretation  that  makes  the 
object  mean  something  to  us,  and  determine  which  one  of  the 
many  possible  interpretations  shall  be  made  at  this  particular 
time.  Both  are  in  a  measure  organized  in  advance  of  their  action. 
The  types  have  gradually  precipitated  from  numerous  different 
observations  and  the  purposes,  particular  or  remote,  have  resulted 
from  the  numerous  appreciations  of  needs  by  the  systematization 
of  manifold  recent  or  early  experiences.  We  find  that  in  looking 
we  naturally  fall  into  a  scientific,  shop  attitude,  into  a  social  or 
playful  attitude,  and  that  perceptions  take  a  corresponding  form  : 
interpretations  result  that  correspond  to  the  mood.  But  the 
scientific  attitude  has  developed  with  scientific  knowledge,  and 
the  objects  that  we  see  are  the  products  of  numerous  earlier 
observations  in  the  same  general  line.  The  bare  perception  of 
the  moment  is  never  a  bare  sensation,  but  is  always  a  focal  point 
about  which  vast  numbers  of  older  experiences  center,  and  each 
of  these  older  experiences  contributes  something  to  the  quality 
of  the  total  momentary  perception  and  has  some  share  in  deter- 
mining what  it  shall  be. 

We  may  run  through  all  the  other  phases  of  mind  in  the  same 
way  and  show  that  each  momentary  mental  state  is  not  discrete, 
not  transitory,  but  merely  a  new  and  different  emphasis  of  some 
part  of  the  total,  an  emphasis  that  is  in  part  dependent,  it  is  true, 
upon  the  existing  stimulus,  but  not  determined  by  it.  Thus  reason- 
ing, judgment,  meaning,  and  belief  go  back  for  their  explanation, 
not  to  bare  physiological  association,  but  to  the  dynamic  con- 
trolling force  of  the  entirety  of  experience  directed  for  the  mo- 
ment to  the  attainment  of  some  particular  end,  an  end  that  has 
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been  foreshadowed  in,  and  whose  ideal  attainment  is  directed  by, 
our  knowledge  working  as  a  whole.  Action  and  emotion,  will 
and  feeling,  we  may  insist,  go  back  to  exactly  the  same  forces. 
Action  always  results  from  stimulus,  from  sensation,  not  perhaps 
as  the  isolated  outcome  of  the  presence  of  a  definitely  outlined 
sensation  to  mind,  but  as  determined  by  all  of  these  influences 
that  are  at  work  in  deciding  the  nature  of  perception  and  reason- 
ing. The  control  of  action  is  primarily  control  of  sensation,  and 
control  again  in  terms  of  the  same  group  of  remote  experiences 
that  is  effective  in  attention,  in  perception,  and  in  reasoning. 
Even  if  no  sensation  actually  precede  the  movement,  as  Wood- 
worth  has  contended  may  be  the  case,  nevertheless  all  the  pre- 
paratory and  reinforcing  operations  go  on  and  determine  that  the 
movement  shall  take  place  when  a  certain  stimulus  enters  and  the 
stimulus  acts  for  the  time-being  as  a  sensation.  In  every  case  the 
act  is  the  outcome  of  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  cooperating 
earlier  experiences.  When  the  action  is  expressive  of  the  fullest 
self,  much  or  all  relevant  knowledge  is  at  work ;  when  the  act 
is  impulsive,  ill-considered,  few  and  partial  experiences  are  in  ac- 
tion. Feeling  aitd  emotion,  too,  have  been  considered  as  the  cor- 
relate of  this  interaction.  Either  the  doctrine  of  the  opposition 
or  furtherance  between  new  and  old  experiences,  or  a  frank  as- 
sertion, as  in  Wundt,  that  feeling  is  the  mental  side  of  a  general 
interaction,  characterizes  many  of  the  theories  of  feeling  that  have 
flourished  in  the  history  of  psychology.  All  would  make  ex- 
plicit recognition  of  the  interaction  of  experiences  long  gone  in 
the  explanation  of  the  feeling  states. 

In  every  mental  act,  then,  we  may  find  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  experiences  do  not  vanish  entirely,  and,  moreover,  that 
they  always  seem  in  some  degree  to  exert  an  influence  upon 
other  and  later  mental  states.  These  effects,  taken  together,  seem 
sufficient  to  give  two  of  the  necessary  presuppositions  of  experi- 
ence, unity  and  identity.  We  have  unity  in  mind,  because  all 
experiences,  past  and  present,  interact  in  the  control  and  consti- 
tution of  every  apparently  discrete  act.  Not  merely,  as  Professor 
James  insists,  do  two  or  three  succeeding  states  unite  in  a  single 
one,  but  in  some  degree  or  other  all  experiences,  no  matter  how 
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far  separated  in  time,  combine  into  a  single  element  in  each  mo- 
ment's experience.  The  unity  grows  with  each  added  element, 
is  enriched  by  each  new  phase  of  multiplicity.  It  is,  moreover, 
dynamic,  not  static,  since  it  not  merely  takes  up  into  itself  each 
added  element,  but  directs  and  controls  what  shall  enter  at  any 
moment  and  the  response  that  shall  be  made  to  it.  There  is 
continuity  also,  not  the  continuity  of  a  passive,  unchanging  on- 
looker, but  of  the  active,  all-absorbing  kind.  The  first  elements 
are  retained  forever  and  are  constantly  growing  with  each  later 
experience.  Not  that  there  is  one  element  identical  among  many 
changing  elements  ;  but  we  may  rather  say  with  the  Eleatics,  that 
the  apparent  differences  are  but  phases  of  the  one  identical  whole. 
The  change  is  in  part  real,  but  in  greater  part  is  merely  a  new 
expression  of  elements  that  have  been  present  from  the  beginning. 
It  is  an  identity  from  which  nothing  is  ever  lost,  and  which  per- 
sists with,  if  not  through,  growth. 

This  unity  and  identity  is  not  only  constructive  but  actual. 
The  persistence  and  mutual  interaction  of  experiences  seem  to 
carry  with  them  a  recognition  of  self-unity  and  self-continuity. 
For  this  we  have  the  best  evidence  in  the  much-quoted  instances 
of  alternating  selves.  If  we  may  be  permitted  in  advance  of  the 
author  to  interpret  the  case  of  Miss  Beauchamp,  it  is  found  to  be 
in  perfect  harmony  with  our  assumption  that  where  earlier  ex- 
periences are  joined  in  a  single  unitary  process,  there  is  a  unitary 
self.  If  we  examine  each  of  the  dissociated  selves,  we  find  dif- 
ferent experiences,  different  accomplishments,  different  organiza- 
tions of  older  associations  for  each.  One  remembers  within  but 
one  single  group  of  experiences.  This  means  primarily  that  asso- 
ciations are  found  or  retained  between  certain  elements  of  experi- 
ence, not  all.  There  is  dissociation  which  prevents  recall  from 
one  system  to  another  but  still  permits  recall  within  any  given 
system.  The  dissociation  is  not  complete  for  early  acquisitions, 
e.  g,^  language,  the  names  of  familiar  objects,  etc.  All  the  asso- 
ciations that  pathology  in  general  assures  us  are  more  fundamen- 
tal, persist  from  one  to  the  other.  But,  for  our  argument,  what 
is  most  important  is  that  the  entire  character  of  the  self  changes 
with  the  change  in  the  effective  group  of  experience.     The  habits, 
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interests,  desires,  actions,  all  are  distinct  in  the  several  groups  of 
experiences.  So  Bi,  Bjv,  and  Sally  are  bundles  of  different 
forms  of  knowledge  and  have  a  character  in  harmony  with 
that  knowledge.  Bj  keeps  the  refinements  of  the  family  in  tastes 
of  all  kinds  and  in  knowledge.  She  has  the  book  learning  and 
keen  appreciation  of  people  and  their  opinions.  As  a  consequence, 
we  may  assume,  she  has  bookish,  cultivated  interests,  is  over 
keenly  alive  to  the  opinion  of  those  about  her,  and  responds 
accordingly  in  reasoning  and  in  action.  Bjy  seems  to  have  taken 
over  fewer  of  the  refinements  of  the  total  self;  her  knowledge  is 
of  the  more  practical  kind,  and  her  appreciation  of  social  demands 
and  the  rights  of  others  is  slight.  With  these  different  memories 
goes  a  character  of  thought  and  action  entirely  distinct.  There 
is  a  selfishness  and  stubbornness  at  once  indicative  of  strong  in- 
stincts and  slight  guidance  by  accumulated  social  comprehension 
and  knowledge.  Her  interests  and  knowledge  are  at  one  with  the 
memories  that  predominate.  Sally,  again,  in  extremer  degree, 
is  all  primordial  instinct  with  very  little  control  by  accumulated 
knowledge.  She  seems  to  have  kept  none  of  the  later  and  more 
complicated  attainments  of  the  original  self;  her  life  is  the  life  of 
a  child,  application  of  any  kind  is  difficult,  for  there  is  no  devel- 
oped knowledge  to  restrain  or  control  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
In  spite  of  the  most  persistent  existence  of  any  of  the  characters, 
she  is  least  developed  of  any,  least  worth  keeping  alive  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society.  This  is  what  one  would  expect  on  the  basis  of 
the  hypothesis  that  the  mental  experiences,  recent  and  remote, 
control  later  actions  and  serve  to  unite  them  with  themselves. 
Where  all  parts  of  early  experience  act  on  each  new  element, 
there  is  unity  in  the  self  and  constant  self-identity.  Where  the 
earlier  experiences  are  divided  into  separate  systems,  the  self  lacks 
unity ;  there  is  no  longer  identity  from  moment  to  moment,  but 
unity  and  identity  only  within  the  one  partial  system.  One  sys- 
tem seems  to  itself  and  to  the  observer  an  entirely  different  and 
distinct  self  from  the  other.  The  nature  of  the  control  each  exerts 
in  every  form  of  mental  act  is  different  from  that  exerted  by  any 
other  and  harmonizes  with  the  nature  of  the  experiences  that 
group  to  constitute  it.     There  is  a  break  from  system  to  system, 
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not  only  in  memories  but  in  the  self  feeling,  and  in  the  self  as  an 
active,  directive  agent. 

Nor  do  we  need  to  look  to  these  pathological  cases,  relatively 
rare,  for  our  only  evidence.  In  every  individual  some  degree  of 
dissociation  is  present  with  its  corresponding  different  self  or 
phase  of  self.  In  one's  own  home  one's  acts  and  feelings  may  be 
different  in  many  respects  from  those  in  the  home  of  an  acquaint- 
ance. As  one  thinks  or  speaks  in  a  professional  capacity,  one's 
self  is  different  from  the  self  as  one  thinks  and  feels  in  a  social 
capacity.  If  we  look  to  the  cause,  we  find  different  experiences 
clustered  about  the  core  offered  by  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion, and  these  control  the  course  of  the  action.  Few  physicians 
can  be  trusted  to  keep  their  impersonal,  scientific  attitude  when 
treating  members  of  their  own  family,  and  I  imagine  few  psy- 
chologists carry  their  theories  of  thought  and  action  to  the  extent 
of  interpreting  the  play  processes  of  their  lighter  moods.  When 
the  dissociation  disappears,  the  control  is  ag^n  in  terms  of  the 
total  experience,  and  the  whole  self  reasserts  itself.  With  reap- 
pearance of  continuous  memory,  there  again  comes  control  by  all 
factors  that  can  be  recalled.  Control  is  apparently  always  exer- 
cised by  all  those  processes,  and  only  those  that  are  sufficiently 
connected  to  render  associative  recall  from  one  to  the  other  pos- 
sible. Always,  whether  in  partial  separation  of  the  selves  in  the 
normal  individual,  or  in  the  more  profound  dissociation  of  hypno- 
tism or  of  alternating  personality,  there  is  some  greater  or  smaller 
mass  of  controlling  experiences  that  is  common.  A  man's  busi- 
ness and  his  friendly  attitudes  towards  life  and  morality  may  be 
different,  but  there  are  always  some  bounds  that  he  will  not  pass ; 
there  are  always  some  parts  of  his  experience  that  are  common, 
and  these  constitute  what  we  may  call  his  real  self.  In  hypno- 
tism also,  the  most  fundamental  experiences  still  guide,  and  the 
sonmambulist  is  not  altogether  unmoral  or  immoral.  In  smaller 
degree  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  dissociated  or  alternating 
personalities. 

Even  the  subconscious  or  unconscious  selves,  as  they  have 
been  traced  in  much  completeness  by  Professor  Jastrow,  are  not 
distinct  from  this  dominating  unity.     They  are  but  new  group- 
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ings  of  the  same  elements  that  for  a  brief  time  may  hold  inde- 
pendent sway ;  and  during  that  time  new,  or  at  least  long  forgot- 
ten, experiences  may  cooperate  in  the  control  of  thought  and 
action ;  but  also,  and  more  noticeably,  the  elements  or  systems 
usually  dominant  are  not  for  the  moment  in  control.  In  ordinary 
thought  or  action,  the  elements  that  constitute  subconscious 
thought  or  action  merge  their  influence  with  the  general  mass 
and  count  in  the  total  according  to  their  general  strength. 
They  are  not  distinct  minds ;  they  are  but  disjointed,  transitory 
organizations  of  some  elements  of  the  common  experience,  ordi- 
narily constitutive  of  a  single  system.  Nothing  that  is  conscious 
escapes  forming  part  of  their  unity ;  the  larger  the  unity,  the 
greater  the  number  of  elements  that  compose  it,  the  fuller  the 
consciousness,  the  more  adequate  the  knowledge.  A  sensation 
or  thought  detached  would  no  more  have  consciousness  than  a 
particle  of  matter  without  other  elements  in  the  universe  would 
have  weight.  It  can  only  be  known  by  being  related,  and  the 
wider  the  relations  the  greater  the  consciousness.  In  a  system 
of  this  kind,  not  only  do  we  have  both  a  dynamic  unity  and  a 
persistent,  effective  self-i.dentity,  but  the  unity  is  conscious  of  itself 
as  one,  so  long  as  the  unity  is  unbroken,  and  the  elements  are 
conscious  of  themselves  as  distinct  when  the  unity  is  dissolved. 
It  is  not  a  mere  logical  construction,  but  it  is  a  self-evident  inter- 
pretation of  observed  fact. 

We  still  have  left  over  the  traditional  question  as  to  how  the 
mental  states  are  known.  For  this  we  must  go  back  to  the 
general  problem  of  outer  perception  or  judgment  already  dis- 
cussed. When  we  perceive  an  object  of  any  kind  or  give  it 
meaning,  we  refer  it  to  older  established  types  under  the  influence 
of  some  general  problem.  When,  for  example,  we  see  a  color, 
we  refer  it  to  some  earlier  standard,  and  we  see  it  and  make  the 
reference  because  we  have  the  particular  question  asked,  What 
is  that  color  ?  or  because  our  mood  or  the  task  involves  recogni- 
tion of  the  color.  In  brief,  we  perceive  an  object  as  an  object 
when  we  attach  a  meaning  to  it,  and  that  consists  in  identifying 
it  with  a  previously  developed  standard,  an  earlier  crystallization 
from  experience. 
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In  the  same  way,  when  we  attempt  to  know  our  mental  states 
as  mental  states,  we  look  at  them  under  the  influence  of  a  ques- 
tion, a  different  question  to  be  sure,  and  refer  them  to  other, 
earlier  developed  types  or  crystallizations  of  experiences.  When 
we  say  that  there  is  a  bare  sensation  of  pressure,  we  are  inter- 
preting this  particular  concrete  experience  with  other  similar  im- 
pressions, are  taking  it  up  into  the  system  of  knowledge  growing 
from  numerous  experiences  of  separate  series  of  pressure  and  of 
the  nature  of  their  excitation  by  mechanical  stimulation.  We 
apply  an  interpretation  or  standard  that  has  been  found  to  har- 
monize large  groups  of  similar  experiences.  A  bare  sensation 
or  image  is  from  this  point  of  view  not  a  datum ;  it  is  merely 
another  meaning  that  may  attach  to  any  experience.  Whether 
the  meaning  is  one  of  common  sense,  of  an  objective  science,  or 
of  subjective  science,  depends  upon  the  purpose  you  have  in 
mind  at  the  moment  and  the  resulting  type  to  which  the  expe- 
rience is  referred.  What  was,  for  the  earlier  question,  the 
edge  of  a  pile  of  manuscript  nearly  finished,  becomes  now,  as  I 
raise  the  question  of  comparison  with  perception,  what  we  call  a 
bare  sensation  of  pressure.  Obviously  each  is  an  interpretation  ; 
one  is  as  abstract  as  the  other.  The  bare  image  is  no  bare 
image,  but  a  psychological  interpretation  of  what  was  at  the  last 
moment  interpreted  under  the  influence  of  a  question  of  every- 
day common  sense.  So  to  know  mental  states  as  mental  states 
is  not  a  different  kind  of  knowledge  from  knowing  things,  —  it  is 
merely  knowing  the  same  thing  in  a  slightly  different  way.  It 
is  a  matter  of  taking  up  the  given,  whatever  it  may  be,  into  a 
different  system  of  experiences  than  before,  of  attaching  a  differ- 
ent meaning,  or  different  type.  So  far  as  immediacy  and  abstract- 
ness  is  concerned,  both  are  on  the  same  level ;  and  even  the 
process  of  knowing  is  not  different.  It  is,  in  both  cases,  not  a 
transfer  from  one  level  to  another,  or  a  process  of  bringing  in 
elements  of  different  grades,  but  merely  one  of  making  a  refer- 
ence to  other  elements  previous}y  organized  into  a  type.  For 
neither  do  we  need  a  knower ;  knowing  is  but  a  process  of  com- 
bining old  mental  states  with  new.  If  there  be  a  knower,  it  is 
experience  as  a  whole. 
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To  know  the  self  as  self,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  is  a  process 
of  the  same  land.  It  is  but  to  analyze  out  from  one  mental 
state  those  phases  that  make  that  state  like  all  other  states,  to 
select  the  aspect  that  is  common  to  all  experience.  The  process 
frequently  repeated  gives  rise  to  the  idea  or  type  of  the  empirical 
self  to  which  each  concrete  mental  process  adds  something. 
Even  when  we  pass  to  the  problem  of  the  self  as  a  dynamic 
active  force,  we  are  working  along  the  same  general  lines. 
True,  the  experiences  have  not  crystallized  so  definitely  or  com- 
pletely that  the  type  is  added  immediately,  and  is  not  distinguished 
from  the  given  in  the  resulting  object,  or  that  it  seems  to  be  a 
datum  of  consciousness,  as  does  the  perception  of  the  table.  Still 
the  construction  comes  by  looking  at  the  concrete  with  a  definite 
question  in  mind  and  gaining  from  numerous  processes  a  com- 
mon characteristic  which,  when  combined  with  other  interpreta- 
tions of  different  phenomena,  harmonizes  with  them  and  can  be 
made  typical  of  all. 

So,  for  example,  I  have  been  endeavoring  in  this  paper  to 
group  the  facts  that  are  involved  in  knowing  the  self  with  a  large 
mass  of  related  facts.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  uniting  the  picture 
of  the  self  with  other  bits  of  knowledge  already  developed  into  a 
system,  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  self  in  what  seems  to  me  the 
only  possible  way  of  knowing  an)rthing.  To  take  some  one 
concrete  act,  if  any  act  is  concrete,  and  to  bring  it  into  connection 
with  a  wide  mass  of  similar  phenomena  that  interpret  it,  on  the 
one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  take  it  over  into  themselves  to  enrich 
them,  is  to  know.  Similarly  the  self,  as  developed  socially,  is  an 
interpretation,  and,  as  we  know  it  in  any  of  its  physical  or  idea- 
tional aspects,  we  are  selecting  phases  and  grouping  them  with 
related  phenomena.  The  data  that  are  interpreted  we  find  first, 
probably,  in  the  constant  mass  of  sensations,  strains,  bodily  feel- 
ings, persisting  visual  impressions,  etc.,  that  James  and  others 
have  been  so  happy  in  rooting  out  from  the  complex.  About 
these  group  the  socially  recognized  differences  from  other  indi- 
viduals, and  out  of  the  mass  there  precipitates  an  awareness  of  the 
self  as  a  meaning.  In  the  interpretation  the  self  does  not  stand 
out  with  all  the  distinctness  of  the  desk  I  see  before  me.     It  is 
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more  confused  with  the  impression  of  the  body,  more  vague,  more 
shadowy,  but  originates  in  the  same  way.  The  difference  in  sub- 
stantiality is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  will  not  stand  the 
pragmatic  test,  will  not  serve  as  the  end  of  action,  or  will  not 
give  support  in  any  physical  way  when  trusted  to.  Even  if  the 
perception  were  more  shadowy,  however,  if  it  were  a  mere  logical 
interpretation  of  what  is  known,  we  would  have  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  in  knowing  things  or  sensations.  We  do  not  need  the 
self  to  know  mental  states,  much  rather  mental  states  know 
the  self. 

One  might  ask,  however,  whether  self-consciousness  has  the 
importance  in  reality  that  has  been  given  it  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy and  psychology.  It  has  been  assumed  that  to  be  self- 
conscious  is  in  some  way  a  new  step  in  mental  development,  an 
ideal  that  should  be  striven  for  as  an  attainment  of  high  value  and 
importance.  Practically,  this  seems  to  me  contrary  to  the  facts 
of  ordinary  experience.  In  most  matters  we  are  certainly  at  our 
best,  when  we  know  little  about  ourselves  as  selves,  but  are  lost 
in  the  consideration  of  the  external  problem  that  presents  itself. 
To  be  self-conscious,  in  the  popular  sense,  is  a  weakness.  One 
is  most  effective  when  no  thought  of  self  is  present  Very  much 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  matter  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view.  When  the  purpose  is  concerned  only  with  external  reality, 
we  are  at  our  best ;  any  vacillation  of  purpose  to  self-observation 
or  reference  weakens  rather  than  improves  our  effectiveness.  To 
be  self-conscious  may  be  a  pleasant  theoretical  attainment,  and  it 
may  be  one  sigfn  of  a  stage  of  development,  but  it  seems  to  me 
not  the  mark  of  physical  efficiency  or  of  mental  capacity  that  it 
has  been  considered  to  be  by  the  older  writers.  The  French  go 
so  far  as  to  make  too  much  consideration  of  self  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  insanity.  It  has  its  advantages,  no  doubt,  in  deter- 
mining the  line  between  sanity  and  insanity ;  it  may  mark  the 
ethical  and  legal  line  where  punishment  may  be  administered. 
But  this,  again,  is  always  determined  in  the  last  analysis  by  the 
degree  of  control  that  is  exerted  over  actions,  not  with  reference 
to  the  awareness  of  the  self  in  the  sense  we  have  been  using  the 
term.     Self-consciousness,  then,  as  an  individual  as  opposed  to  a 
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social  fact,  is  not  a  mystery  or  even  a  privilege ;  it  is  a  luxury, 
a  satisfaction  of  idle  curiosity,  and  that  by  quite  simple  means. 

To  perceive  an  object,  to  introspect  an  image  or  bare  sensation, 
and  to  know  a  self,  are  all  alike  in  that  each  is  a  new  rearrange- 
ment of  an  entire  experience  about  a  common  focal  point,  —  a 
rearrangement  due  to  different  questions  in  mind  and  leading  to 
different  systems,  to  different  types.  We  have  come  around  to 
Munsterberg's  statement  that  all  knowledge  is  interpretation, 
with  the  difference  that  I  believe  that  knowledge  arises  essentially 
through  interpretation.  Far  from  falsifying  experience,  inter- 
pretation is  the  very  life  of  experience.  No  experience  would  be 
possible  without  it,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  interpretation, 
the  greater  the  number  of  elements  that  interact  in  any  mental 
process,  the  fuller  the  consciousness,  the  more  adequate  the 
knowledge,  the  nearer  the  apprbach  to  the  goal  of  truth.  Human 
thought  progresses  toward  truth,  toward  certainty,  not  away 
from  it. 

In  any  theory  of  the  self,  we  should  at  once  meet  the  question  : 
Have  you  any  place  for  the  body  ?  Our  answer  is  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  parallel  the  interaction  we  have  been  discussing  at  every 
point  on  the  physical  or  physiological  side.  We  may  picture 
each  element  of  experience  as  correlated  with  dispositions  or 
tendencies  to  connection  in  nerve  cells.  We  may  also  picture 
the  directive  influence  of  experience  on  the  concrete  thinking  of 
the  moment  as  a  result  of  an  interaction  between  the  particular 
nerve  elements  and  other  nerve  cells  through  association  centers. 
The  wealth  of  experiences  that  respond  to  a  simple  stimulus  is 
paralleled  by  the  widespread  effects  in  the  nervous  system  of  the 
same  stimulus.  The  control  that  experiences  long  gone  exert 
in  determining  the  direction  of  the  response  to  stimulus,  we  may 
consider  due  to  the  effect  exerted  in  the  cerebrum  by  numerous 
nerve  cells  in  a  state  of  actual  but  tonic  excitement.  What  cell 
shall  act  in  response  to  stimuli  from  the  external  world  or  in 
response  to  the  nervous  impulse  that  spreads  from  other  neurons, 
depends  in  part  upon  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  and  in  part 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  other  more  remote  cells,  bearers  of 
dispositions  rooted  by  earlier  acquirement,  are  at  work  in  deter- 
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mining  the  readiness  for  action  of  the  particular  cells  that  may  be 
concerned.  What,  on  the  mental  side,  is  an  organization  of 
experience,  is,  on  the  physical  side,  an  organization  of  the 
nervous  system.  That  this  organization  is  real,  not  theoretical, 
again,  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
goes  to  pieces.  When  toxins  of  typhoid  and  of  other  diseases 
act  upon  the  connections  between  the  nerve  elements,  or  when 
general  nervous  energy  is  low,  we  find  that  the  effects  of  earlier 
associations  are  destroyed,  dissolved  by  the  poisons,  and  with 
that  there  is  weakening  of  memory  and  later  lack  of  control  of 
thought  and  action  by  remote  cells  and  earlier  experience.  The 
result  may  be  the  delirium,  with  incapacity  for  control  of  thought 
and  action,  that  we  find  more  or  less  transiently  after  acute 
diseases,  more  permanently  in  hysteria,  and  probably  exaggerated 
in  many  of  the  more  marked  forms  of  insanity.  So  we  must 
imagine  that,  in  Dr.  Prince's  case,  the  physical  bonds  of  associa- 
tion between  the  wider  organizations  of  experience  were  broken 
in  some  unknown  way  by  emotional  stress,  and  as  a  result  B|, 
BiY,  and  Sally,  in  part,  became  at  once  incapable  of  recalling  the 
events  that  occurred  to  the  common  body  when  the  others  were 
in  control,  and,  owing,  we  may  believe,  to  the  broken  bonds,  each 
showed  the  marks  of  a  different  self  in  taste  and  emotion,  in 
reason,  and  in  will.  In  many  cases  of  dissolution  of  physical 
connections  between  cell  and  cell,  we  find  corresponding  loss  of 
memory  and  of  the  influences  that  constitute  self-control  in 
general,  and  attention,  will,  and  reason  in  particular.  With 
change  in  any  of  the  nervous  processes,  the  self  is  also  pro- 
foundly affected.  Whether  we  picture  the  relation  between  mind 
and  body  after  the  fashion  of  the  parallelist  or  the  interactionist, 
there  is  a  physical  as  well  as  a  mental  side  of  the  problem,  and, 
according  to  our  opinion,  they  are  closely  and  essentially 
related.  Every  phase  of  self-activity  could  be  paralleled  by 
brain  activity. 

One  question  of  extra-psychological  import  we  seem  called 
upon  to  touch  in  this  connection :  Must  we  assume  that  mind 
and  body  are  so  closely  related  as  to  render  separation  after  death 
impossible?    On  this  problem  psychology  as  psychology  has 
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nothing  to  say.  Within  our  experience  the  two  are  always  to- 
gether, and,  applying  Kant's  principle,  our  results  here  have  no 
bearing,  positively  or  negatively,  upon  anything  beyond  experi- 
ence. It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  suggest  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  ethical  and  religious  arguments  that  apply  to 
a  self  of  the  traditional  form  should  not  hold  equally  for  a  self 
such  as  we  have  been  depicting.  There  is  only  one  argument 
that  would  hold  for  the  atom  self  that  would  not  be  equally 
strong  for  ours,  namely,  that  the  absolute  unit  must  be  indivisible 
and  so  indestructible.  But  a  self  of  this  kind  would  not  be  worth 
saving,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out  from  the  time  of  Averroes 
to  the  present,  for  it  would  have  no  individual  memories,  no  ac- 
tualities in  its  experience ;  it  would  be  fit  for  nothing  but  Nirvana, 
or  to  be  lost  in  the  Absolute  of  the  Neo-Platonists. 

To  understand  the  self  in  this  sense,  we  need  nothing  above 
or  beyond  the  self.  The  self  is  merely  all  that  we  are  and  know, 
organized,  self-unified,  and  self-identical,  a  growing  vital  unity 
that  as  a  whole  is  effective  in  every  experience.  When  it  is  di- 
rected toward  the  control  of  action,  we  know  it  as  will ;  when 
choosing  from  the  many  stimuli  that  offer,  as  attention  ;  when  in- 
terpreting the  stimulus,  as  perception  or  judgment ;  when  con- 
structing new  forms  from  old  experiences,  as  reason.  But  it  is 
the  same  everywhere,  always  active,  and  active  in  very  much  the 
same  way  in  every  kind  of  mental  process.  With  a  self  of  this 
kind  we  do  not  need  to  abandon  logic  for  emotion,  nor  need  we, 
after  some  conclusion  has  been  painfully  attained,  abandon  the 
results  of  our  analysis  and  go  back  to  our  crude  common  sense 
prejudices.  The  self  is  at  once  an  empirical  fact  and  a  logical 
interpretation  of  an  empirical  fact.  As  knowledge  grows,  the  in- 
terpretation grows.  If  fundamentally  wrong,  we  can  give  up  the 
interpretation  without  a  pang  to  accept  a  newer  and  more  com- 
plete one  bom  of  a  wider  experience ;  if  right,  in  part,  we  can 
proceed  along  the  same  line  to  develop  our  knowledge  of  it. 
Everything  that  we  learn  of  mind  must  deepen  and  amplify  our 
conception  of  the  self.  No  real  experience  can  remain  in  con- 
tradiction to  that  conception,  for  it  must  be  modified  to  fit  the  new 
fact.    If  you  care  to  throw  the  discussion  into  old  terms,  it  is 
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unity  with  multiplicity,  identity  amid  difference,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  principle  of  explanation.  We  need  hope  only  that  it  does 
not  go  farther  in  the  Hegelian  direction  and  constitute  a  bundle 
of  unresolved  paradoxes.  It  is  a  principle  of  explanation,  but  is 
immanent,  not  transcendent,  effective  not  shadowy.  It  is  a 
principle  of  unity  that  arises  from  experience  and  gives  unity 
to  experience,  an  identity  that  persists  in  experience  and  progresses 
with  experience,  a  knower  of  mental  states  that  develops  from 
mental  states,  and  is  at  the  same  time  something  empirically 
known,  nothing  mystical  or  mysterious  in  its  nature  or  actions. 

W.  B.  PiLLSBURY. 
University  of  Michigan. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  BELIEVE  AT  ONE'S  OWN  RISK. 

I  HAVE  no  intention  in  the  present  paper  of  going  into  the 
question  of  the  ground  or  groundlessness  of  that  much  dis- 
cussed doctrine  pragmatism,  nor  have  I  the  desire  to  enter  the 
lists  against  anyone.  But  the  expression  used  some  years  ago 
by  Professor  James  in  his  well-known  essay,  namely,  that  "  we 
have  the  right  to  believe  at  our  own  risk "  hypotheses  which 
tempt  us,  and  the  recent  reiteration  of  the  expression  by  Profes- 
sor Dewey,  have  set  me  thinking  a  good  deal  about  the  freedom 
to  act  which  seems  to  be  offered  us  in  the  phrase ;  and  what  fol- 
lows is  a  meditation  upon  this  general  topic. 

Unquestionably  the  phrase  is  a  taking  one,  and  has  been  felt  by 
many  as  an  instrument  of  release  from  a  certain  bondage.  It 
has  seemed  a  justification,  not  merely  of  what  men  would  like  to 
do,  but  also  of  what  the  great  majority  of  men  actually  do,  and 
feel  that  they  ought  to  do.  Were  it  not  for  this,  it  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  taken  the  fancy  of  the  public  as  it  has.  We  all 
seek  a  justification  of  our  course  of  life,  and  are  glad  when  it  ap- 
pears that  we  have  found  one.  The  expression  under  discussion 
is  not  an  idle  phrase  ;  it  is  full  of  significance,  but  the  measure 
of  its  significance  can  scarcely  be  taken,  until  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  critical  reflection. 

We  are  concerned  with  a  right ;  and  it  seems  desirable  to  de- 
termine, first  of  all,  of  what  kind  of  a  right  we  are  speaking. 
Clearly  we  have  not  to  do  with  a  logical  right.  No  man  takes 
the  trouble  to  establish  the  general  proposition  that  we  have  a 
logical  right  to  believe  what  can  be  proved  to  be  true.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  dealing  with  matters  concerning  which  the  logical 
right  to  believe  cannot  be  established. 

Nor  have  we  to  do  with  a  legal  right.  The  law  allows  us  to 
believe  what  we  please,  so  long  as  our  words  and  actions  are 
subjected  to  certain  restraints.  The  words  "at  our  own  risk  " 
cannot  mean  at  the  risk  of  detection  and  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  the  law.     Every  crime  that  is  committed  is  committed  at  the 
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risk  of  the  criminal,  but  that  does  not  establish  his  right  to  com- 
mit crime. 

The  right  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  a  moral  right,  and 
the  real  question  which  occupies  us  is  :  May  a  man  regard  him- 
self as  morally  justified  in  accepting  as  true,  and  living  by,  views 
of  the  universe,  or  systems  of  doctrine  and  practice,  which  his 
critical  intelligence  cannot  regard  as  scientifically  established  ? 
And  if  we  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  it  seems  a  plain 
duty  to  determine  the  limits  of  this  right.  It  would  seem  silly  to 
maintain  that  a  man  has  a  moral  right  to  believe  anything  that 
he  pleases,  and  to  direct  his  life  in  harmony  with  such  a  belief. 

I  shall  not  haggle  over  the  use  of  the  word  'belief.'  He  who 
opens  his  eyes  and  looks  about  him  must  admit  that  men  can  and 
do  place  themselves  in  a  receptive  attitude  toward  systems  of 
doctrine  and  practice  without  being  impelled  to  do  so  by  purely 
logical  considerations.  There  are  religious  sects,  there  are 
political  parties,  there  are  social  codes  and  prejudices,  there  are 
'schools'  in  art,  and  even  in  philosophy.  He  who  docs  not 
belong  to  any  given  division  or  class  is  constantly  impressed  by 
the  effect  of  passion  or  prejudice  in  coloring  the  vision  of  those 
who  belong  to  that  class.  Some  who  are  thus  classified  appear  to 
have  no  doubts.  To  some,  the  critical  attitude  appears  to  come 
now  and  then.  A  certain  number  seem  to  recognize  rather 
clearly  that  they  are  where  they  are  because  they  choose  to  be 
there,  and  to  realize  that  their  acquiescence  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  recognition  of  truth.  If  we  use  the  word  *  belief 
rather  broadly,  I  suppose  we  may  say  that  all  of  these  persons 
believe  what  they  profess,  openly  or  tacitly,  to  believe.  Unless 
the  critical  consciousness  is  always  awake  and  clearly  awake, 
their  attitude  is  one  of  receptivity.  They  feel  and  act  as  if 
something  were  true.  The  influence  upon  their  lives  may  be 
enormous. 

Now,  I  think  that  we  would  all  feel  that  it  is  offering  us,  not 
liberty,  but  license,  to  tell  us  that  we  are  morally  justified  in 
placing  ourselves  in  any  class  we  please  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  we  please  to  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  men  who  reflect 
upon  such  matters  at  all  usually  try  to  justify  their  position  in 
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one  way  or  in  another.  Usually  they  try  to  show  that  their  sub- 
jective attitude  is  determined  by  objective  truth.  Sometimes 
they  argue  that  their  being  where  we  find  them  is  for  the  moral 
or  spiritual  good  of  themselves  or  of  others.  Occasionally  social 
inertia,  /.  e.,  family  traditions,  etc.,  may  be  brought  forward 
as  a  sufficient  excuse.  Some  excuse  men  commonly  feel  im- 
pelled to  give.  It  impresses  us  as  too  loosely  generous  to  main- 
tain that  we  have  the  right  to  believe  any  hypothesis  that  tempts 
us  ;  some  limiting  clause  is  demanded. 

The  statements  brought  forward  for  discussion  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  this  paper  stand  in  each  case  in  a  context  which 
suggests  that  the  right  to  believe,  in  the  absence  of  convincing 
objective  proofs,  is  founded  upon  and  limited  by  considerations  of 
utility  alone.  But,  in  each  case,  the  statement  seems  to  be 
softened  and  made  a  more  cautious  one,  by  the  proviso  that  such 
belief  is  to  be  **at  our  own  risk."  The  significance  of  this 
expression  is  worthy  of  investigation. 

I  believe  that  the  limitation  implied  in  this  phrase  has  done  a 
good  deal  to  popularize  the  doctrine  of  the  right  to  believe.  It 
seems  to  make  it  a  private  and  personal  matter  with  which  others 
have  no  concern.  We  all  know  that  there  are  certain  things  that 
I  may  do  at  my  own  risk,  that  I  may  not  do  at  the  risk  of  my 
neighbor.  Many  of  my  acts  concern  him  so  little  that  neither  the 
civil  nor  the  moral  law  appears  to  require  that  I  must  consider 
him  in  their  performance  or  non-performance.  It  cannot  interest 
my  neighbor  to  know  which  shoe  I  put  on  first  in  the  morning, 
or  whether  I  read  the  newspaper  for  ten  minutes  or  for  fifteen. 
It  may  even  interest  him  little  to  know  that  I  have  over-eaten  at 
dinner,  and  have  suffered  in  consequence.  The  civil  law  certainly 
regards  such  an  indiscretion  as  my  own  affair ;  nor  does  my 
conscience,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  accuse  me  of  having 
wronged  my  neighbor  in  being  guilty  of  it. 

But  even  the  law  sets  limits  to  my  right  to  do  things  at  my 
own  risk.  I  am  not  allowed  to  take  away  my  own  life  in  peace, 
if  the  law  can  prevent  it.  In  certain  well-ordered  communities 
the  man  who  has  been  run  over  by  a  cab  is  fined,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  he  risked  his  life  carelessly.     As  to  the  moral  law. 
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my  right  to  take  risks  is  surely  limited.  I  have  no  moral  right 
to  ruin  myself  mentally,  morally,  or  physically,  through  a  reck- 
less disregard  of  what  is  prudent.  So  much  I  can  say,  even 
leaving  my  neighbor  out  of  account.  My  moral  right  to  do 
things  at  my  own  risk  is  a  limited  right ;  it  extends  only  to 
certain  actions. 

Now,  the  statement  that  we  have  the  right  to  believe  at  our 
own  risk  moved  me  favorably  from  the  first,  much  as  it  has 
moved  others.  It  seemed  to  be  a  formulation  of  the  spirit  of 
religious  toleration,  which  is  assuredly  a  good  thing.  And  yet, 
also  from  the  first,  I  had  some  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  the 
limiting  words  '•  at  our  own  risk,"  and  these  doubts  have  not 
been  dispelled  by  time. 

When  we  discuss  the  right  to  believe,  with  all  that  that  implies, 
we  are  not  concerned  with  trivial  and  unimportant  matters.  We 
have  to  do  with  matters  of  profound  significance,  both  to  our 
neighbors  and  to  ourselves.  No  man  can  maintain  that  it  makes 
no  difTerence  to  the  community  in  which  I  live  whether  I  elect  to 
be  a  Moslem,  a  Christian,  a  pillar  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture, the  founder  of  a  peculiar  sect  of  my  own,  or  an  avowed 
agnostic  and  an  opponent  of  religious  practices  of  every  sort. 
As  well  say  that  it  makes  no  difTerence  to  the  community  in 
which  I  live  whether  I  have  measles,  smallpox,  a  sprained  ankle, 
a  taste  for  music,  or  a  cold  in  the  head. 

And  it  seems  to  me  equally  clear  that  belief  or  unbelief  in  such 
matters  as  I  am  discussing  must  have  so  great  an  influence  in  de- 
termining the  course  of  the  life  of  the  individual  directly  con- 
cerned, that  we  cannot  consider  it  his  moral  right  to  act  arbi- 
trarily. If  he  cannot  find  a  logical  justification  for  belief,  in  the 
sense  of  the  word  used  in  this  paper,  surely  he  will,  if  he  is  a 
conscientious  man,  try  to  find  some  other  justification.  He  will  try 
to  do  what  is  right,  here  as  elsewhere.  The  mere  fact  that  some 
system  of  doctrine  and  practice  tempts  him,  he  will  not  regard 
as  in  itself  a  justification.  Men  are  tempted  in  many  ways,  and 
some  temptations  are  to  be  rejected. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  better  to  discard  the 
words  *'  at  our  own  risk,"  and,  recognizing  the  moral  responsi- 
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bility  to  ourselves  and  to  the  community  under  which  we  all 
stand,  to  discuss  the  right  to  believe  with  a  full  consciousness  of 
such  responsibility.  Whether  we  accept  this  view  of  the  universe 
orTthat,  this  system  of  practice  or  that,  is  not  merely  our  own 
affair.  It  is  also  the  concern  of  our  neighbor.  And  as  far  as  it 
is  our  own  affair,  it  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  classed  with  the 
things  that  we  may  do  or  leave  undone  at  our  own  risk. 

When  we  have  discarded  the  limiting  phrase,  I  think  a  great 
deal  can  be  said  for  the  doctrine  of  the  right  to  believe,  provided 
it  be  somewhat  cautiously  defined.  What  appears  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  doctrine  is  that  human  life  goes  on  on  a  basis  of 
assumptions  and  conventions,  and  that  we  are  always  living  be- 
yond the  limits  of  strict  scientific  evidence. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  this  is  true  not  merely  in  matters 
of  religion.  The  law  is  as  conservative  as  the  church,  and  is  full  of 
conventions  which  the  critical  reason  recognizes  to  be  such.  We 
keep  up  old  forms  from  a  consciousness  of  the  danger  of  hasty 
changes  in  matters  which  so  vitally  affect  the  stability  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  body  politic.  We  speak  of  *  interpreting '  laws 
when  our  legal  decisions  are  really  making  laws  at  every  step. 
And  in  our  everyday  intercourse  with  our  fellow  men,  and  even 
with  the  members  of  our  own  family,  we  exercise  a  trust  which 
is  far  beyond  the  limits  recognized  by  the  coldly  critical  intelli- 
gence which  concerns  itself  only  with  objective  evidence.  Some- 
times we  come  to  grief  as  a  consequence  of  such  a  trust.  But 
human  life  would  hardly  be  possible  were  men  not  thus  uncritical 
in  their  daily  living,  and  our  gain  exceeds  our  loss. 

If,  then,  we  come  back  to  what  is  really  in  the  mind  of  all  ol 
us  when  we  take  to  discussing  the  right  to  believe,  —  if  we  come 
back  to  the  religious  beliefs,  or  to  philosophical  doctrines  which, 
in  the  case  of  some  men,  take  their  place,  — we  find  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  an  isolated  phenomenon.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
assert  that  men  place  themselves  where  they  do,  not  merely  un- 
der the  compulsion  of  logical  evidence,  but  for  quite  different 
reasons,  among  the  most  important  of  which  are  considerations 
of  utility.  These  considerations  may  be  rather  selfish  and  trivial, 
or  they  may  be  quite  the  reverse  of  this.  They  may  necessitate 
much  self-denial  and  self-repression. 
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I  have  indicated  above  that  philosophical  doctrines  may  be  the 
object  of  the  will  to  believe.  It  is  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion that  there  are  such  things  as  philosophical  schools,  and  that 
those  who  have  become  inoculated  in  youth  with  a  given  type  of 
doctrine  show  a  certain  readiness  to  accept,  a  certain  eagerness 
to  believe,  many  things  that  do  not  strike  other  men  as  either 
very  significant  or  very  well  proven.  There  are  philosophical 
movements  at  the  present  day  which  illustrate  this  admirably ; 
but,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  be  drawn  into  profitless  dispute,  I  shall 
not  mention  them. 

But  the  will  to  believe  in  things  philosophical  may  be  illus- 
trated, not  merely  by  a  reference  to  those  who  have  come  under 
the  influence  of  a  pven  teacher,  or  to  those  who  have  taken  up 
with  a  popular  catch-word,  but  by  a  reference  to  men  of  a  difler- 
ent  class.  I  have  lately  been  looking  through  the  arguments  for 
the  Absolute,  or,  rather,  for  the  several  kinds  of  absolutes,  urged 
upon  our  attention  by  a  number  of  well-known  philosophical 
writers.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  but  marvel  that  men  of  such 
acuteness  and  learning  should  so  solemnly  ofler  us  so  sheer  a 
non-entity ;  and  urge  upon  our  attention  proofs  which,  critically 
examined,  are  so  little  worthy  of  the  name  that,  had  they  had 
the  misfortune  to  get  themselves  recognized  as  traditional  and 
orthodox,  they  would  surely  have  been  rejected  with  disdain  by 
these  same  writers.  Why  do  these  men  care  a  straw  for  such  an 
Absolute  ?  And  why  are  they  willing  to  abandon  all  the  canons 
of  the  ordinary  logic  when  they  argue  in  its  defense  ?  I  know 
no  reason  save  that  they  are  men  like  other  men ;  that  this  Abso- 
lute somehow  takes  for  them  the  place  of  a  God ;  and  that  they 
do  in  their  own  way  what  is  daily  done  by  those  who  become 
devout  Moslems  or  Christians. 

The  will  to  believe  we  find  in  almost  every  department  of 
human  activity ;  and  the  right  to  believe  I  should  myself  be 
inclined  to  concede.  In  this  I  am  guided  partly  by  an  observa- 
tion of  the  instinct  of  the  plain  man.  The  right  to  believe  seems 
to  be  almost  universally  demanded,  and  to  have  a  close  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  human  life.  But  the  important 
question  is :  How  should  this  right  be  limited  ? 
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I  think  the  question  can  best  be  answered  by  having  recourse 
to  the  ground  upon  which  the  right  itself  is  established.  If  the 
development  of  the  life  of  man  seems  to  demand  that  he  be 
allowed  the  right  to  go  beyond  objective  evidence  in  accepting 
ideals  and  systems  of  practice,  the  limits  of  this  right  ought  to  be 
determined  by  a  consideration  of  what  is  wholesome  and  helpful 
to  the  life  of  man. 

This  would  rule  out  mere  arbitrary  choices,  and  choices  dic- 
tated by  petty  considerations  such  as  vanity,  the  desire  to  be 
regarded  as  original,  the  desire  to  shock  sober  people,  to  have 
one's  fling,  to  pose  as  pious,  etc.  The  question  is  a  serious  one : 
What  is  it  desirable  that  men  should  accept  and  live  by  ?  How 
is  human  life  best  furthered  ? 

Clifford  once  suggested,  in  youthful  enthusiasm,  that  we  ought 
to  try  new  experiments  in  living,  thus  advocating  an  extreme 
independence  and  individualism.  I  wonder  how  it  would  strike 
the  most  independent  of  men  if  it  were  suggested  that  we  all  try 
experiments  in  manners,  disregarding  the  usual  methods  of  salu- 
tation, trivial  conversation,  and  daily  behavior,  including  our 
habits  of  taking  food  at  the  table  ?  Conventions  of  some  sort 
we  all  regard  as  necessary  to  civilized  life.  We  must  meet,  if 
we  are  to  meet  without  discomfort,  on  some  common  ground. 

And  men  generally  find  themselves  bom  into  some  sort  of  a 
religious  system  of  doctrine  and  practice.  It  serves  and  it  has 
served  as  a  scaffolding  by  the  aid  of  which  man  builds  up  his 
moral  and  spiritual  life.  To  be  sure,  he  may  conclude,  when  he 
comes  to  years  of  discretion,  that  the  particular  system  in  which 
he  has  been  born  is  a  pernicious  one,  and  has  no  good  reason 
for  existing.  His  duty,  then,  seems  plain,  though  a  painful  one. 
But  if  the  system  serves  his  purpose,  and  if  he  can  profitably  use 
it,  it  seems  a  more  natural  thing  to  accept  it  than  to  accept  some 
other  for  which  little  more  can  be  said. 

Man  is  guided  by  tradition  and  influenced  by  custom  even  in 
choosing  his  hat.  Did  he  exercise  a  taste  uninfluenced  by  these 
restraining  influences,  we  should  see  on  the  streets  a  strange 
assortment  of  coverings  for  the  head.  And  did  men  take  up 
lightly  with  new  systems  of  doctrine  and  practice,  were  the  effect 
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of  birth  and  tradition  really  of  no  effect,  no  religious  organiza- 
tion would  hold  together  for  any  length  of  time ;  not  even  a 
society  for  ethical  culture,  for  men  must  hold  to  something  with 
some  degree  of  tenacity,  and  must  be  willing  to  overlook  some 
of  the  differences  of  opinion  which  divide  them,  if  they  are  to 
form  any  sort  of  a  union. 

If,  then,  we  ask,  What  views  is  it  desirable  for  a  man  to 
accept  and  to  use  in  the  regulation  of  his  life  ?  I  think  we  may 
answer  that  that  to  which  he  has  been  bom  has  at  least  a 
strong  claim  upon  his  consideration.  Unless  a  man  has  good 
reason  to  move  on,  he  would  better  stay  where  nature  and  the 
historical  development  of  things  have  placed  him.  This  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  to  reject  all  progress.  When  he  stts  clearly 
a  new  duty,  he  must  obey  its  call.  But  mere  restlessness,  the 
impulsive  tendency  to  throw  off  restraint, —  such  things  as  these 
may  not  be  recognized  as  such  a  call.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
man  to  realize  that  he  has  his  place  in  the  organism  of  society, 
and  that  progress  in  a  society  best  takes  place  as  the  result  of 
rather  a  slow  evolution.  There  are  instances  in  which  progress 
seems  to  have  been  furthered  by  the  presence  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  in  certain  individuals  at  certain  times,  but  revolution  can- 
not be  recommended  as  a  prudent  rule  of  life,  and  urged  upon 
men  generally  as  a  duty. 

The  first  of  the  provisional  rules  of  morality  which  Descartes 
framed  for  himself,  when  he  threw  all  his  opinions  into  the  cruci- 
ble of  his  universal  doubt,  was  to  obey  the  laws  and  customs  of 
his  country,  to  remain  in  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  and,  in  general,  to  conform  to  the  opinions  of  the 
more  moderate  party  of  those  among  whom  he  had  to  live.  I 
think  Descartes's  action  is  very  much  to  the  point  in  our  discus- 
sion. He  stood  just  where  we  may  assume  those  to  stand  who  are 
discussing  the  will  and  the  right  to  believe.  Objective  evidence 
was  as  yet  lacking,  and  the  question  was :  What,  under  such 
circumstances,  was  it  wise  to  do  ? 

I  think  I  hear  it  objected  that  this  is  mere  philistinism  ;  and 
that  men  who  follow  tradition  blindly  and  act  with  a  smug  pru- 
dence are  in  danger  of  killing  off  all  freedom  of  thought  and 
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action.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Descartes's  first  rule,  taken 
by  itself,  may  be  made  the  excuse  for  the  worst  sort  of  philis- 
tinism.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  did  not  deaden  inde- 
pendence of  thought  in  the  man  who  formulated  it ;  and  that  it 
does  not  deaden  independence  of  thought  in  many  men  at  the 
present  day,  who  feel  it  their  duty  to  accord  a  general  acceptance 
to  religious  or  political  organizations  with  all  the  details  of  whose 
creed  they  cannot  feel  themselves  completely  in  accord. 

There  are  men,  plenty  of  them,  who  cannot  make  any  distinc- 
tion between  what  is  voluntarily  accepted  as  a  rule  of  life,  i.  /., 
an  article  of  faith,  and  what  is  established  as  objective  and  scien- 
tific truth.  But  there  are  also  men  who  can  grasp  the  distinction, 
and  who,  while  conscious  of  the  difference,  can  use  the  article  of 
faith  to  their  advantage.  If  it  furnishes  them  with  what  they  can 
regard  as  a  core  of  reasonable  hope,  they  can  overlook  many 
things  of  lesser  moment  I  think  this  is  what  is  actually  done 
by  many  men  who  will  to  believe, — indeed,  by  the  mass  of  men 
who  will  to  believe  at  all  consciously. 

Such  men  stand  between  two  contrasted  dangers.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  may  keep  alive  the  critical  spirit  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  in  which  case  they  cannot  properly  be  said  to  will  to 
believe  at  all,  and  they  certainly  lose  any  good  that  may  be 
expected  to  come  from  the  operation.  There  is  no  system  of 
doctrine  and  practice  which  will  not  seem  hollow  and  meaning- 
less to  a  man  who  keeps  saying  to  himself  at  every  moment :  "  All 
this  is  moonshine ;  it  is  not  really  true  at  all ;  I  am  merely  keep- 
ing up  a  pretense."  This  is  not  *  willing  to  believe ' ;  it  is  *  will- 
ing to  pretend.'  Any  emotional  gain  to  the  individual  is  out  of 
the  question ;  and  an  organization  made  up  of  such  conscious 
pretenders  has  no  real  reason  for  being.  If  one  is  to  gain  by  the 
operation  we  have  been  discussing,  one  must,  at  certain  times 
and  under  certain  circumstances,  at  least,  give  oneself  up  to  the 
receptive  attitude,  and  be  uncritical  even  towards  those  elements 
in  a  system  which,  under  other  circumstances,  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  criticise. 

The  other  danger  to  which  I  have  referred  is  this  :  One  may 
so  far  smother  the  critical  spirit  as  to  lose  entirely  the  distinction 
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between  objectively  established  truth  and  what  has  been  volun- 
tarily accepted  as  an  article  of  belief.  He  who  does  this  becomes 
a  bigot,  and  a  clog  on  the  wheels  of  progress.  It  is  natural  to 
men  of  a  certain  type  to  be  bigots, —  theological  bigots,  philo- 
sophical bigots,  political  bigots,  social  bigots,  bigots  of  every 
description.  A  philosophical  justification  may  even  be  brought 
forward  for  such  bigotry,  and  this  has  been  done  in  the  assertion, 
more  than  once  urged  upon  our  attention  in  recent  years,  that 
we  are  not  bound  to  accept  as  truth  what  does  not  satisfy  man's 
whole  nature.  If  this  only  meant  that,  when  in  doubt,  one  may 
accept  as  an  article  of  faith  what  seems  helpful  and  is  not  palpa- 
bly and  fundamentally  untrue,  we  cannot  object  to  it  But  those 
who  have  urged  it  have  not,  I  think,  had  in  mind  such  a  limita- 
tion of  their  claim.  They  have  obscured  the  distinction  between 
what  is  subjectively  accepted  and  what  is  objectively  proven. 
They  have  treated  truth  as  a  thing  to  be  made,  not  found.  I 
think  this  is  bad  from  every  point  of  view. 

It  seems,  then,  that  it  is  wise  for  a  man  to  follow  a  middle  course, 
and  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  world  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self, while  allowing  for  growth  and  progress.  He  may  make 
concessions  to  life,  and  yet  remember  that  truth  is  truth  and 
that  blind  bigotry  is  not  a  thing  to  be  recommended,  nor  one  that 
can  be  counted  upon,  in  the  long  run,  to  bring  him  into  harmony 
with  his  actual  surroundings.  The  actual  world  is  too  big  a 
thing  to  be  ignored.  It  is  what  it  is,  and  if  we  keep  our  eyes 
tightly  closed  we  may  clash  with  it. 

But  how  far  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  will  to  believe  ?  Sup- 
pose that  my  critical  intelligence  cannot  find  in  the  world  even  a 
faint  analogy  that  suggests  the  presence  in  it  of  something 
Divine.  May  I,  then,  join  myself  with  any  of  the  traditional 
religious  organizations  in  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  life  ?  I 
have  met  men  to  whom  it  has  seemed  possible  to  do  this.  To 
me,  I  confess,  the  whole  thing  would  seem  so  hollow  that  I  could 
not  find  it  possible.  But  I  shall  not  permit  myself  to  lay  down 
limits  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  others. 

One  thing,  however,  I  feel  that  I  must  do  before  closing.  I 
must  insist  that  the  philosopher  is  not  a  creature  apart,  and  a 
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being  released  from  the  obligations  which  rest  upon  men  gener- 
ally. That  he  should  be  more  often  engaged  in  critical  analysis, 
more  clearly  conscious  than  other  men  of  the  distinction  of  sub- 
jective and  objective,  is  a  thing  to  be  expected, — at  any  rate,  it 
is  a  thing  to  be  hoped  for.  But  no  one  is  merely  a  philosopher ; 
he  is  also  a  man,  with  the  usual  endowment  that  makes  man 
something  more  than  a  rational  animal.  He  has  read  the  history 
of  philosophy  to  little  profit  who  has  not  seen  in  the  succession 
of  systems  unrolled  before  him  plain  traces  of  the  education  and 
training,  the  passions  and  prejudices,  the  hopes  and  fears,  of  their 
very  human  authors.  The  will  to  believe  is  unmistakably 
present.  It  seems  reasonable  to  insist  that  the  philosopher, 
since  he  is  a  man  and  a  member  in  the  social  organism,  should 
take  this  fact  into  consideration  in  ruling  his  own  life, — should 
strive  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  detachment  from  all  that  is 
human  that  rejects  every  ideal  not  completely  supported  by  ob- 
jective evidence,  and  to  avoid,  on  the  other,  the  blindness  that 
assumes  the  objective  truth  of  whatever  may  be  the  goal  of  his 
desire.  To  be  sure,  this  sets  the  philosopher  rather  a  difficult 
task ;  it  asks  him  to  embrace  ideals,  to  care  for  them,  to  live  by 
them,  and  yet  be  willing  to  abandon  them  in  whole  or  in  part,  if 
there  appears  good  reason  for  doing  so.  But  this  is,  after  all, 
only  asking  him  to  live  by  what  light  he  has,  while  standing 
ready  to  welcome  more  light. 

George  Stuart  Fullerton. 
Columbia  University. 


DISCUSSION. 

PURE  EXPERIENCE  AND  REALITY:    A  DISCLAIMER. 

IT  is  hard  to  judge  how  far  it  is  advisable  to  enter  into  controversial 
discussion  in  reply  to  criticism.  Observation  of  its  usual  course 
tends  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  devoted  to  it  might  ordinarily 
better  be  spent  upon  independent  analysis  or  construction.  And  if 
one's  original  writings,  put  forth  without  controversial  entanglements, 
are  so  awkwardly  phrased  as  to  provoke  serious  misunderstanding, 
why  give  the  philosophic  brethren  additional  cause  for  offense  ?  But 
''  Silence  gives  assent,"  and  may  propagate  misimderstanding  in  minds 
hitherto  innocent.  Moreover,  Professor  McGilvary's  misconception 
of  my  position,  as  he  sets  it  forth  in  the  May  number  of  this  Review, 
under  the  caption  of  "  Pure  Experience  and  Reality  **  (Vol.  XVI,  pp. 
266-284),  is  so  extreme  that,  to  some  extent,  it  may  be  categorically 
dealt  with. 

1.  He  refers  to  me  as  among  those  who  hold  that  the  "  reality  of 
anything  is  the  reality  it  has  as  experienced  and  only  when  experienced  *  * 
(p.  266,  italics  mine) ;  and  again  "  No  contemporaneous  experience, 
no  reality"  (p.  274).  I  do  not  hold,  never  have  held,  and,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  have  never  intimated  nor  implied 
any  such  views.  That  experience  means  experienced  things ;  that  all 
philosophic  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  things  as  experienced 
(not  from  the  concept  of  experience,  which  I  have  held  to  be  purely 
empty  excepting  as  indicating  a  method  of  procedure  and  recourse)  ; 
that  things  are  what  they  are  experienced  as^  or  experienced  to  be^  I 
have  asserted.  The  "  only  when  "  in  the  quotation  has  no  standing  in 
anything  I  have  written.  And  books,  chairs,  geological  ages,  etc., 
are  experienced,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  cts  existent  at  other  times  than 
the  moments  when  they  are  experienced.  Does  not  Professor  Mc- 
Gilvary  experience  them  as  that  sort  of  thing,  to  be  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

2.  The  question  raised  in  the  paper  upon  which  Professor  McGilvary 
bases  his  criticism  is  (granting  the  existence  of  things  prior  to  ex- 
periencing organisms),  **  What  is  the  better  index,  for  philosophy,  of 
reality:  its  earlier  or  its  later  form?"  (These  words  are  in  the 
original  text  and  are  quoted  by  Professor  McGilvary  himself. )  That 
is  to  say,  shall  philosophy  build  its  interpretation  of  reality  upon 
reality  as  existent  prior  to  its  experience,  or  upon  the  reality  of  that 
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as  now  experienced?  The  answer  given  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  the 
earlier  (say  Eozoic  geological  age)  is  experienced  as  the  condition  of 
a  present  experience  which  expresses  reality  more  adequately  (for 
philosophy,  not  for  science)  than  the  conception  of  it  as  merely  pre- 
existent.  This  may  be  a  false  conception,  but  it  is  a  totally  different 
idea  from  that  to  which  Professor  McGilvary  devotes  much  poetry, 
eloquence,  and  humor.  How  could  it  be  a  condition  of  the  present 
experience  unless  it  existed  prior  in  time  ?  But  Professor  McGilvary 
is  so  well  aware  that  the  prior  existence  of  one  thing  to  another  thing 
in  time  leaves  entirely  untouched  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
reality  of  time,  and  hence  of  the  reality,  for  philosophy,  of  the 
temporal  sequence,  that  I  do  not  understand  the  satisfaction  he  gets 
from  writing  as  if  I  were  totally  ignorant  of  this  rudimentary  distinc- 
tion. Moreover,  if  the  doctrine  be  false,  it  is  still  one  that  Professor 
McGilvary  himself  holds.  He  writes  :  "No  experience  somewhere 
and  somewhen,  no  meaningful  reality  anywhere  and  anytime.  This 
is  the  truth  which  is  contained  in  Professor  Dewey* s  contention^ ^  (p. 
274,  italics  mine).  I  should  say  it  was 5  the  only  truth  for  which  I 
contended.  My  enjoyment,  accordingly,  of  the  ludicrous  position  in 
which  Professor  McGilvary  places  the  "pure  empiricist,**  with  me 
as  corpus  viie,  is  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  in  view  of  his  ex- 
pressed agreement,  I  can  stand  the  joke  —  if  he  can. 

3 .  Professor  McGilvary  quotes  from  me :  '  'The  present  experience  of 
the  veriest  unenlightened  ditch-digger  does  philosophic  justice  to  the 
earlier  reality  [whose  existence  he  charges  me  with  denying  !  ]  in  a 
way  which  the  scientific  statement  does  not  and  cannot ;  cannot^  that 
is,  c^  formulated  knowledge  * '  (p.  273,  italics  mine).  Unfortunately  for 
his  logic  (though  doubtless  fortunately  for  his  humor  and  poetic  meta- 
phor), he  fails  to  quote,  or  take  into  account,  the  next  sentence,  which 
runs  as  follows :  "As  itself  vital  or  direct  experience  ...  the  latter 
is  more  valuable  and  is  truer  in  the  sense  of  worth  more  for  other  in- 
terpretations.'  *  The  point  at  issue  is  not  in  the  least  whether  the  ex- 
perience creates  the  things  known,  but  whether  the  scientific  formula 
as  such  or  the  direct,  vital  experience  as  such  is,  for  the  philosopher, 
a  better  index  of  the  nature  of  reality,  it  being  expressly  declared  that 
a  direct  experience  which  includes  the  scientific  formulation  is  better 
than  one  which  does  not.  When  Professor  McGilvary  himself  comes 
out  strongly  for  the  representative  character  of  knowledge,  he  seems 
to  be  again  in  favor  of  my  contention  that  a  direct  experience  is  a 
better  index  for  philosophy  than  the  knowledge  phase  as  such  of  an 
experience.     But  perhaps  only  the  erring  empiricist  holds  that  direct 
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is  better  than  merely  representative  experience.  If  so,  I  am  still 
content  to  err ;  and  shall  abide  by  my  conviction  that  an  experience 
in  which  a  S3rmbol  is  experienced  in  its  fulfillment  or  embodiment,  is 
better  than  one  in  which  the  symbol  alone  is  experienced,  just  as  it  is 
also  better  than  one  which  remains  as  yet  unrepresentative.  And  there 
are  certain  echoes  from  one  Hegel,  who  held  that  the  mediation  finds 
its  fruition  in  a  new  immediacy  which  I  hope  still  also  reaches  the  ears 
of  Professor  McGilvary. 

4.  Professor  McGilvary  refers  to  Studies  in  Logical  Theory  as  fol- 
lows: "In  that  work  he  [/.  ^.,  the  present  writer]  insisted  that  the 
object  of  thought^  when  it  has  emerged  from  the  experience  of  stress  and 
strain  and  appears  in  a  subsequent  tranquil  experience  as  the  result  of 
pragmatic  adjustment,  must  not  be  read  back  anachronistically  into  the 
time  preceding  the  adjustment.  The  reader  was  therefore  left  to 
infer  that  no  truth  made  out  by  intellectual  labor  is  to  be  held  valid  of 
anything  real  that  may  have  existed  before  that  labor  was  ended  "  (p. 
267,  italics  mine). 

The  reader  was  not  only  left  to  '  infer '  this,  but  the  reader  who  did 
infer  it  was  'left.'  The  point  of  the  contention  to  which  Professor 
McGilvary  refers  is  the ananachronism  of  referring  back  the  "object 
of  thought''  (as  characteristically  a  M^^A/ object)  to  reality  prior  to 
the  thinking.  The  old-fashioned  empiricist  held  that  thinking  has  no 
forms  or  modes  of  its  own  at  all,  being  merely  a  complex  of  sensations 
or  a  disintegration  of  a  prior  complex ;  the  epistemological  idealist 
held  that  such  forms  or  categories  not  only  exist  but  are  characteristic 
of  reality  as  such,  which  therefore  is  to  be  conceived,  philosophically, 
as  a  system  of  thought  relations ;  that  thought  as  such  is  constitutive 
of  reality  as  such.  Now  one  object  of  the  Studies  was  to  insist,  as 
against  the  sensationalist,  that  thinking  does  determine  a  characteristic 
objective  situation,  and,  against  the  idealist,  that  it  determines  an 
object  in  process,  through  doubt  and  inquiry,  of  redetermination.  Its 
purport,  in  short,  is  that  all  thinking  is  reflective,  and  that  it  is  consti- 
tutive not  of  reality  per  se  or  at  large,  but  only  of  such  reality  as  has 
been  reorganized  through  specific  thinking,  the  reorganization  finally 
taking  place  through  an  action  in  which  the  thinking  terminates  and  by 
which  it  is  tested.  Thought  is  thus  conceived  of  as  a  control-phe- 
nomenon biological  in  origin,  humane,  practical,  or  moral  in  import, 
involving  in  its  issue  real  transformation  of  real  reality.  Hence  the 
text  abounds  in  assertions  of  reality  existing  prior  to  thinking,  prior 
to  coming  to  know,  which,  through  the  organic  issue  of  thinking  in 
experimental  action,  is  reconstructed. 
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That  it  should  be  possible  for  a  thinker  of  Professor  McGilvary's 
equipment  —  to  say  nothing  of  his  command  of  wit  and  of  the  poetry 
of  picturesque  and  catastrophic  metaphor  —  completely  to  invert  the 
sense  of  my  writing,  even  after  its  obscure  and  awkward  character  is 
taken  into  account,  would  be  finally  discouraging,  were  it  not  that  I 
am  buoyed  up  by  three  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  he  holds 
that  knowledge  is  by  subjective  images  which  acquire  a  '  transubjective 
reference '  to  the  realities  to  which  they  subjectively  mean  to  refer, — 
the  connection  of  the  intention  with  the  image,  unfortunately,  not 
being  elucidated.  Hence  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  an  image  of 
my  logical  beliefe  should  spring  up  in  Professor  McGilvary's  subjective 
resort  for  such  creatures  which  should  be  totally  unlike  its  object.  If 
such  an  *  image '  were  of  great  aesthetic  brilliancy  and  of  an  unusually 
vivacious  quality,  it  might  easily  impose  upon  him.  Or  the  image 
might  get  switched  off  during  its  '  transsubjective '  travels  and  finally 
light  upon  my  devoted  head,  though  originally  intended,  say,  for  some 
sensationalistic  idealist.  It  would  be  obviously  unjust  to  hold  Pro- 
fessor McGilvary  responsible  for  such  a  faux  pds  on  the  part  of  his 
image  after  it  left  him. 

Again,  thinkers  who  have  got  habituated  to  a  mode  of  psychological 
analysis,  which,  in  the  interests  of  psychology,  resolves  experience 
into  certain  transient  acts  and  states  of  a  person,  into  sensations  and 
images  of  a  psycho-physical  organism,  may  forget  that  others  employ 
the  term  experience  in  a  more  vital,  concrete,  and  pregnant  sense. 
Hence,  when  others  talk  about  experience,  it  is  assumed  that  this  means 
the  psychological  abstract  which  it  means  to  the  critic.  Finally, 
modem  philosophy  has  been  built  up  on  the  foimdations  of  episte- 
mology ;  that  is,  it  has  held  that  reality  is  to  be  reached  by  the  philos- 
opher on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  the  procedure  of  knowledge. 
Hence,  when  a  writer  endeavors  to  take  naively  a  frankly  naturalistic, 
biological,  and  moral  attitude,  and  to  account  for  knowledge  on  the  basis 
of  the  place  it  occupies  in  such  a  reality,  he  is  treated  as  if  his  phi- 
losophy were  only,  after  all,  just  another  kind  of  epistemology. 

John  Dewey. 
Columbia  University. 

PURE  EXPERIENCE  AND  REALITY:    A  REASSERTION. 

A  page  and  a  day  are  given  me  for  replying  to  the  above  disclaimer ; 
hence  on  this  occasion  I  cannot  well  take  up  all  the  points  that  need 
further  discussion. 

Professor  Dewey  attributes  my  feilure  to  understand  him  to  the  fact 
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that  my  image  of  his  logical  views  got  switched  off  during  its  trans- 
subjective  travels.  But  of  course  this  is  absurd.  In  fact  no  mistake 
has  occurred,  and  none  could  occur.  "  Immediate  empiricism  postu- 
lates that  things  —  anything,  everything,  in  the  ordinary  or  non- 
technical use  of  the  term  *  thing '  —  are  what  they  are  experienced 
as.  Hence,  if  one  wishes  to  describe  anything  truiyf  his  task  is  to 
tell  what  it  is  experienced  as  being."  {Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology, and  Scientific  Methods,  Vol.  II,  p.  393;  italics  mine.)  Now 
in  my  article,  I  told  exactly  what  Professor  Dewey's  logical  philosophy 
was  by  me  experienced  as  being ;  hence  that  article  has  described  his 
philosophy  truly. 

Professor  Dewey  disclaims  having  ever  intimated  or  implied  that 
he  ever  held  any  such  view  as  that  the  reality  of  anything  is  the 
reality  it  has  only  when  experienced.  No  doubt  he  does  not  experi- 
ence having  made  any  such  intimations  or  implications.  But  on  my 
part,  after  tensions  over  what  seemed  the  absolute  contradiction  in- 
volved in  the  statement  that  "things  are  what  they  are  experienced 
as,  or  experienced  to  be,^^  I  finally  got  the  satisfying  and  redinte- 
grating experience  that  Professor  Dewey  supposed  the  reality  of  any- 
thing is  the  reality  it  has  only  when  experienced.  I  thereupon  took 
the  pragmatic  outcome  of  my  previous  perplexity  over  the  doctrine 
as  containing  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine.  If  I  have  made  a  mistake 
in  this,  it  is  simply  the  mistake  of  a  disciple  who  follows  too  literally 
the  master's  instructions. 

Now  let  me  describe  the  logical  process  which  issued  in  my  mistake. 
ZoUner's  lines  "  are  divergent  '*  when  experienced  as  divergent ;  they 
are  parallel  when  experienced  as  parallel  {Loc.  cit.^  p.  397).  This 
was  the  cue.  The  second  epochal  stage  was  reached  when  I  began  to 
think  of  what  would  happen  if  the  reality  of  the  divergence  and  the 
reality  of  the  parallelism  could  somehow  extricate  themselves  from  the 
times  of  the  experiences  to  which  they  severally  belonged.  It  looked 
very  much  as  if  there  would  be  imminent  danger  that  these  realities 
might  in  their  wanderings  meet  each  other  in  some  common  time  to 
the  logical  embarrassment  of  each.  This  unpleasantness  was  obviated 
when  the  third  stage  of  the  logical  process  was  reached.  In  this  stage 
I  found  peace  in  the  thought  that  the  real  divergence  and  the  real 
parallelism  of  ZoUner's  lines  were  severally  pinned  down  to  the  times 
of  the  several  experiences  of  which  they  formed  each  a  part.  Of  course 
the  issue  of  this  logical  procedure  makes  the  experientia  mensura  doc- 
trine very  much  like  the  old  homo  mensura  doctrine,  but  then  one 
must  describe  things  as  he  finds  them  in  his  experience. 
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Professor  Dewey  claims  that,  in  the  article  which  I  examined,  he 

repeatedly  referred  to  reality  prior  to  experience,  and  that  he  spoke  of 

such  reality  as  the  condition  of  the  subsequent  experience.     This  is 

true :  I  saw  the  words.     But  when  I  tried  to  get  any  meaning  out  of 

them,  the  '  past '  reality  became  for  me  a  present  one,  for  Professor 

Dewey's  past  realities  have  a  way  of  now  undergoing  p(ist  changes 

every  time  they  are  differently  experienced.     A  thing  which  now 

changes  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  experience  as  a  past  reality.     A 

leopard  which  died  in  Jeremiah's  day  and  yet  now  manages  to  change 

the  spots  it  had  during  the  Exile,  seems  to  me  not  so  much  a  creature 

of  the  past  as  an  interesting  monstrosity  of  the  present 

EvANDER  Bradley  McGilvary. 
UNivERsmr  OF  Wisconsin. 
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Concepts  of  Philosophy,     By  Alexander  Thomas  Ormond.     New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1906.  — pp.  xxxi,  722. 

Professor  Ormond' s  last  book  takes,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer, 
a  very  high  place  among  recent  systematic  works  on  philosophy.  A 
large  measure  of  agreement  with  his  conclusions  may  emphasize  this 
judgment ;  but  the  powers  of  analysis  and  the  philosophical  insight 
which  the  book  reveals,  any  imprejudiced  critic  must  recognize.  At  the 
same  time,  one  may  hesitate  to  predict  a  reception  for  it  altogether 
commensurate  with  its  merits.  It  is  a  big  book,  for  one  thing,  and 
not  alwa3rs  easy  reading.  And  even  philosophers  are  getting  to  share 
the  reluctance  to  have  dealings  with  volumes  on  too  large  a  scale, 
unless  they  come  under  very  special  auspices.  But,  more  especially, 
the  doctrines  of  the  book  may  in  many  quarters  hinder  it  from  getting 
the  attention  it  deserves.  It  does  not  follow  the  newest  fashions  in 
philosophy.  It  pays  too  much  heed  both  to  common  sense  and  to 
religion  easily  to  avoid  reproach,  and,  in  particular,  the  fatal  reproach 
of  being  theological ;  and  it  confesses  to  beliefs  which  the  Enlighten- 
ment of  the  day  has  agreed  are  outgrown.  But  herein  lies  one  large 
element  of  its  value.  Renan  somewhere  says  that  he  fears  the  work 
of  the  twentieth  century  will  consist  only  in  picking  out  of  the  waste 
basket  a  multitude  of  excellent  ideas  which  the  nineteenth  century  has 
foolishly  consigned  to  it ;  and  it  is  very  conceivable  that  the  philoso- 
phers, among  others,  have  not  been  guiltless  of  such  an  over-hasty 
rejection.  It  is  not  merely  the  conservative  who  gets  into  the  habit 
of  ignoring  little  considerations  not  entirely  consistent  with  his 
opinions.  Those  who  pride  themselves  on  an  up-to-date  reason  are 
equally  inclined  to  take  things  too  easily  for  granted,  and  to  hold 
themselves  justified  in  overlooking  details  which  do  not  readily  fell  in 
with  their  new  insight.  One  special  value  of  Professor  Ormond's 
keen  analysis  lies  in  the  way  in  which  he  points  out  the  incomplete- 
ness of  some  of  the  current  solutions,  and  the  relevancy  of  problems 
often  regarded  as  superseded.  At  the  same  time,  the  book  is  true  to 
the  best  spirit  of  contemporary  thought.  It  rests  solidly  upon  experi- 
ence. Reason  is  but  the  voice  of  experience  in  its  wholeness  (p. 
562);  and  to  ask  about  the  reality  of  any  being,  e,  ^.,  God,  is 
simply  to  ask  in  what  sense  it  is  necessary  to  a  rational  system  of  ex- 
perience (p.  612). 

425 
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Professor  Oraiond's  main  thesis  is  as  follows :  If  we  analyze  the 
concepts  of  scientific  thought,  we  shall  find  that  they  point  beyond 
themselves,  and  demand  to  be  supplemented  by  the  method  of  meta- 
physics. Science  involves  the  conception  of  phenomena  as  symbolic 
effects  of  the  operation  of  imderlying  and  more  fundamental  forces. 
Metaphysics  is  simply  the  effort  to  satisfy  the  full  demands  of  reason, 
and  to  interpret  this  ground  by  the  substitution  of  the  inner  for  the 
external  point  of  view.  Such  an  inner  point  of  view  is  to  be  found 
only  in  consciousness,  or  the  self;  in  consciousness,  that  is,  conceived 
not  as  the  mere  awareness  which  reduces  it  to  no  more  than  a  spectator 
in  the  world,  but  as  the  energy  or  activity  which  becomes  aware  of 
itself  and  its  object ;  as  an  agent,  the  agent  of  agents  indeed,  revealing 
in  its  activity  the  truth  and  significance  of  the  inner  nature  of  things 
(p.  718).  The  fundamental  concept  of  metaphysics  is,  therefore,  no 
longer  natural  causation.  Its  form  will  be  end-seeking,  or  teleological. 
The  metaphysical  construction  of  the  world  arises  when  the  conscious 
self  begins  to  reflect  on  this  form  of  activity,  and  derives  from  it  the 
principles  of  world  explanation  (p.  37).  "Whereas  a  mechanical 
method  like  that  of  natural  science  may  be  defined  as  one  which  gen- 
eralizes its  phenomena  under  the  forms  of  space,  time,  matter,  and 
cause,  and  reduces  them  to  statements  called  laws,  which  do  not 
directly  imply  either  reason  or  purpose  in  the  world,  the  method 
which  we  call  metaphysical,  on  the  contrary,  taking  its  departure  from 
the  heart  of  consciousness  itself,  and  seeking  to  construe  things  in  the 
light  of  the  central  effort  of  consciousness,  attains  as  its  final  result  an 
interpretation  of  the  world  that  reduces  it  directly  to  terms  of  reason 
and  purpose  "  (p.  16).  In  one  case  consciousness  is  a  circumstance, 
in  the  other,  the  very  heart  of  the  world  itself  (p.  33). 

The  analysis  of  method  is  worth  dwelling  on  a  little  further.  There 
are  three  rational  conceptions, — those  on  which  mathematics,  physics, 
and  metaphysics  rest,  —  which  defy  all  effort  to  reduce  them  to  terms 
of  identity.  Mathematics  organizes  the  world  of  its  investigation 
under  the  concept  of  whole  and  parts  (p.  58).  Its  principle  is  that 
of  exact  equivalence  or  quantitative  identity ;  and  it  is  the  method 
which  the  knowledge  process  will  normally  assume  whenever  the 
world  presents  phenomena  that  can  be  depended  on  to  maintain 
definite  and  stable  values  (pp.  44,  46).  It  fails  to  be  adequate,  how- 
ever, to  the  realm  of  physical  science  and  natural  causation.  Here 
we  have  the  phenomenon  of  mutual  influence,  of  parts  affecting  other 
parts,  not  after  the  method  of  addition  and  subtraction,  which  leaves 
the  terms  qualitatively  unchanged,  but  rather  in  a  way  which  induces 
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a  change  of  quality.  Now  the  security  of  mathematics  arises  from  the 
definiteness  and  stability  of  its  terms.  In  the  sciences  of  natural  causa- 
tion, therefore,  we  must  find  some  other  guarantee  for  the  unity  and 
stability  of  the  phenomena.  This  cannot  be  found  in  the  phenomena 
themselves.  Hence  the  need  of  substituting  for  the  notion  of  a  whole 
which  is  the  ideal  sum  of  parts,  that  of  ground  and  phenomenon, — 
the  postulate  of  a  world  of  stable  material  elements  underlying  the 
world  of  phenomenal  manifestations,  and  entering  into  the  manifesta- 
tions as  the  immanent  ground  of  their  uniformity  and  stable  persist- 
ence (pp.  48-50).  This  notion  of  ground  is  the  basis  of  the  transi- 
tion from  science  to  metaphysics.  For  the  scientist,  its  nature  is  a 
mystery ;  and  yet  it  represents  a  demand  which  cannot  be  given  up. 
Metaphysics  tries  to  fulfill  this  demand  by  interpreting  ground  in 
terms  of  conscious  life.  But,  in  so  doing,  it  passes  beyond  the  concept 
of  a  ground  of  the  world  to  the  idea  of  a  world  in  which  a  ground  is 
conceived ;  while  for  phenomena  it  substitutes  the  notion  of  a  realiza- 
Hon,  in  the  forms  of  existence,  of  what  has  already  been  conceived 
as  idea.  The  mediator  of  this  realization  is  to  be  found  in  purpose, 
which  connects  idea  with  interest  and  will,  and  so  with  realizing 
efficacy  (p.  59). 

Professor  Ormond,  it  will  be  seen,  thus  sets  himself  in  opposition  to 
what  he  calls  the  over-refinement  of  physical  speculation  at  the  present 
time,  which  tends  in  the  direction  of  absolving  physics  from  all 
responsibility  to  the  nature  of  things  as  realities,  and  reducing  it  to 
purely  phenomenal  terms  (p.  165).  For  him  the  concepts  of  matter 
and  substance  as  a  guarantee  of  the  stability  of  the  world  order,  and 
the  aspect  of  physical  agency  involved  in  the  notion  of  phenomena  as 
symbolic  effects  of  underlying  causes,  are  essential  to  science.  The 
question  of  the  methodology  of  science  will  have  to  await  for  a  final 
settlement  the  future  course  of  science  itself.  Historically,  Professor 
Ormond's  contention  is  of  course  justified.  And  the  fact  that  the  con- 
cepts of  ground  and  agency  have  been  so  incorporated  in  past  science 
ought  to  suggest  that  they  meet  a  substantial  need  in  the  understanding 
of  the  world,  and  should  prevent  the  metaphysician,  at  any  rate,  from 
ignoring  them.  But  if,  as  Professor  Ormond  seems  to  allow,  they  serve 
only  to  furnish  the  idea  of  an  unknown  background,  and  do  not  enter 
into  the  concrete  statement  of  scientific  law  in  its  particularity,  it  is  at 
least  conceivable  that  their  presence  in  science  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  scientist  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  naive  metaphysician  as  well, 
and  that,  without  prejudice  to  any  ultimate  significance  they  may  pos- 
sess, they  may  turn  out  to  be  separable  from  the  needs  of  scientific  ex- 
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planation  as  such.  Whatever  the  final  outcome,  however,  it  is  prob- 
ably a  good  thing  that  the  tendency  of  philosophers  recently  to  accept 
the  new  logic  of  science  should  be  challenged, —  a  tendency  which,  it 
may  be,  is  somewhat  too  ready. 

Professor  Ormond  next  goes  on  to  discuss  the  basis  of  certitude. 
Here  he  comes  into  direct  connection  with  the  current  controversies 
about  pragmatism  ;  and  the  position  which  he  takes  seems  to  me  on  the 
whole  a  sensible  and  satis&ctory  one.  Fundamentally  he  is  in  sympathy, 
as  his  conception  of  consciousness  indicates,  with  the  position  that  meta- 
physics finds  its  ground  form  and  motive  in  the  activity  of  the  emoto- 
volitional  consciousness  (p.  35;  cf,  p.  589) .  But  this  does  not  mean  the 
denial  of  the  theoretic  interest  and  its  rights,  or  of  an  intrinsic  value 
to  knowledge.  It  does  not  make  '  the  will  to  believe '  by  itself  an  ade- 
quate ground  of  belief.  "  The  mere  will  to  believe  at  best  gives  rise 
to  a  species  of  make-believe  "  (p.  705).  While  the  cognitive  proc- 
esses proper  do  not  take  the  initiative,  but  are  called  forth  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  struggle  of  the  agent  for  siurival,  there  is  still  a  real 
distinction  between  knowledge  and  belief, —  that  which  is  based  on  cer- 
titude, and  that  which  is  conscious  of  being  determined  to  some  ex- 
tent by  considerations  of  practical  value  (p.  120).  Of  the  former, 
three  kinds  are  distinguished  :  &ctual,  constructual,  and  rational.  Of 
these  the  first  two  arise  out  of  data  of  immediate  apprehension,  and 
may  be  called  intuitive ;  that  is,  they  have  to  do  with  that  which  is 
immediately  present  in  consciousness,  whether  in  the  form  of  percep- 
tion or  conception  (p.  122).  Mathematical  certainty  is  of  the  latter 
sort,  conceptual  and  constructual.  Its  certitude  is  immediate  because 
it  arises  directly  out  of  the  terms  themselves,  as  exact  and  invariable, 
and  has  no  ulterior  reference  (p.  125).  The  certitude  of  physical 
science,  on  the  other  hand,  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  factual ; 
it  goes  back,  that  is,  to  the  immediacy  of  perception  (p.  127).  But 
it  has  been  seen  that  science  does  not  become  completely  rational 
till  it  has  grounded  its  phenomena  in  some  deeper  reality.  Here 
comes  in  the  factor  of  rational  necessity  (p.  128).  This  is  not  intui- 
tively revealed ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  certainly  true,  since  the  pre- 
sumption of  rational  connection  and  grounding  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
mental  life.  Generally  speaking,  then,  certainty  would  seem  to  be 
confined  to  the  recognition  of  a  mental  content  or  a  mental  meaning, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  general  presumption  of  rational  connec- 
tion, on  the  other.  This  last  is  confessedly  different  in  kind  from  the 
preceding,  and  a  question  might  be  raised  about  our  right  to  put  it  on 
just  the  same  level.     One  might  argue  that  after  all  the  application  of 
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any  system  of  reason  to  the  univeise  is  a  postulate,  and  that  it  is  a 
postulate,  moreover,  which  cannot  readily  be  dissevered  from  the  back- 
ground of  a  human  nature  that  is  essentially  practical.  However,  the 
dispute  would,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  be  one  rather  of  emphasis  than 
of  essential  fact,  as  Professor  Ormond's  conception  of  certainty  in 
metaphysics  shows.  It  is  allowed  that  for  the  most  part  the  judgments 
of  metaphysics  are  belief  judgments, —  postulates  of  practical  reason. 
In  the  starting  point  of  its  interpretation,  we  have  indeed  a  certitude, 
—  that  of  self-existence.  But  its  concrete  results  cannot  be  dissolved 
from  connection  with  needs,  the  satisfying  of  man's  ideal  interests. 
Nevertheless  we  have  here  belief  judgments  of  a  special  sort.  For  the 
theoretic  interest  also  is  concerned  intimately  in  the  issue.  It  is  be- 
cause some  final  meaning  of  things  is  required  for  rational  satisfaction, 
while  no  other  kind  of  agency  than  a  mental  or  conscious  one  can 
satisfy  this  demand,  that  certitude  attaches  to  the  metaphysical  inter- 
pretation (p.  131).  **  If  the  rationally  best  is  also  the  best  practically, 
it  would  seem  that  we  are  not  left  wholly  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
either  the  rationalist  or  the  pragmatist.  The  practical  consideration 
of  value  supplies  the  strongest  kind  of  a  motive  to  conviction,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  judgments  are  theoretically  reasonable  in  the  high- 
est degree"  (p.  136.) 

It  would  be  impossible  to  deal  adequately  with  the  rich  content  in- 
volved in  the  detailed  anal3rsis  of  the  concepts  of  the  various  sciences. 
Among  the  more  special  matters,  I  may  call  attention  to  the  very 
complete  and  clear  analysis  of  the  sociological  categories,  and  to  the 
suggestive  account  of  the  historical  development  of  religion.  On  the 
epistemological  side,  the  treatment  of  the  representative  aspect  of 
knowledge  is  worth  noting.  Another  chapter  which  is  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous, though  not  in  my  opinion  entirely  satisfactory,  is  the  one  which 
deals  with  the  problem  of  parallelism.  Professor  Ormond's  main 
point  is,  if  I  do  not  misinterpret  him,  that  the  difficulty  about  the 
production  of  a  mental  fact  by  a  physical  movement  is  a  self-made 
one,  due  to  neglecting  the  fact  that  we  have  to  do  not  with  two 
realities,  but  in  part  with  mere  symbols.  Brain  event  and  mind  event 
represent,  indeed,  for  the  scientific  problem,  when  we  isolate  this 
from  the  metaphysical,  two  sets  of  symbols  which  have  a  common 
origin.  "  The  two  sets  of  symbols  ought  therefore  natiurally  to  cor- 
respond, inasmuch  as  the  one  set  stands  for  the  stimulus  of  the  sensa- 
tion, the  signal  which  leads  to  the  development  of  the  complete 
cognition,  while  the  other  set  is  simply  the  cognition  itself  which 
directly  represents  the  object.     We  have,  then,  two  sets  of  symbols 
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which  stand  in  the  following  relation  :  the  one  symbolizes  an  activity 
by  which  the  objective  existent  stimulates  consciousness  to  a  present 
sensation ;  the  other  s3rmbolizes  the  sum  of  activities  from  the  same 
source  which  have  given  rise  to  sensation  at  any  time  and  whose 
S3rmbols  are  recalled  in  consciousness  in  connection  with  the  present 
sensation/'  (p.  244).  From  the  other  side,  there  is  equally  no  inter- 
action between  the  will  and  the  resulting  movement,  because  the 
movement  is,  again,  only  a  symbol.  The  primary  difficulty  which 
this  analysis  avoids  is  the  difficulty  of  supposing  an  interaction  between 
consciousness  and  the  physical,  taken  as  a  thing-in-itself.  But,  so  far 
as  I  understand  it,  there  is  a  more  fundamental  difficulty  which  it 
does  not  reach.  If,  as  Professor  Ormond  seems  to  say,  there  is  an 
actual  influence  of  ourselves  upon  the  real  existents  underlying  the 
S3rmbols,  then  the  activity  of  these  is  altered,  and  the  symbols  which 
express  them  are  other  than  they  would  have  been  had  there  existed 
only  the  realities  we  call  ph3rsical  as  preceding  conditions,  —  a  situ- 
ation still  needing  some  attention  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rigidly 
scientific  ideal.  As  regards  the  reality  which  is  thus  symbolized. 
Professor  Ormond  apparently  subscribes  to  the  interpretation  which 
reduces  this  to  terms  of  psychical  beings  of  a  lower  order  than  the 
human  self  (p.  260).  Against  this  theory  an  argument  might  perhaps 
be  drawn  from  the  place  which  it  holds  among  Professor  Ormond' s 
results.  It  is  a  notable  exception  to  his  constant  effort  to  exalt  the 
value  which  philosophical  beliefs  have  for  life.  This  alone  among  the 
doctrines  of  the  book  seems  to  end  with  itself.  It  finds  practically  no 
points  of  connection  with  the  rest  of  his  philosophy,  but  satisfies 
merely  a  demand  of  theory.  The  fact  that  such  a  reality  cannot 
easily  be  made  to  mean  anything  for  us,  in  social,  religious,  or 
aesthetic  terms,  might  well  receive  more  attention  than  it  commonly 
does  in  considering  its  theoretical  plausibility. 

To  one  more  general  feature  of  the  argument  I  should  like  to  refer. 
The  main  interest  in  recent  times  has  been  to  apply  the  natural  science 
method  as  far  as  it  will  go.  The  question  of  its  proper  limits  has  not 
received  the  consideration  it  deserves.  Professor  Ormond' s  results 
may  not  be  wholly  acceptable,  but  they  at  the  least  present  the  issue 
sharply,  and  call  a  halt  to  a  good  deal  of  loose  assumption  that  is 
current.  Speaking  generally.  Professor  Ormond  finds  the  possibility 
of  an  explanation  in  terms  of  natural  causation  only  in  those  sides  of 
life  which  are  spontaneous,  the  operation  of  impulsive  and  unreflective 
forces.  A  movement  determined  by  reflective  motives,  on  the  con- 
trary, —  that  is,  by  prevision  and  purpose,  —  falls  definitely  under  the 
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category  of  finality,  and  cannot  profitably  be  treated  under  the  rubrics 
of  natural  science  (p.  317).  Thus,  for  example,  there  still  is  large 
room  in  social  theory  for  naturalistic  explanation.  Comparatively 
little  social  action  is  the  outcome  of  reflection  and  prevision.  Even 
had  the  individual  units  all  reached  the  stage  of  deliberate  action,  yet 
community  action  always  is  more  spontaneous  and  unreflecting  than 
individual.  Common  interests  tend  by  their  nature  to  conform  to  the 
laws  of  the  habitual,  and  by  reason  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations 
the  possibility  of  reflective  control  is  limited.  Nevertheless,  reflection 
is  a  real  social  force,  and  the  moment  such  reflection  works  in  the  way 
of  determining  ends,  we  cease  to  be  merely  expressions  of  natural 
law.  As  Professor  Ormond  points  out,  practically  the  most  dogmatic 
of  naturalistic  philosophers  are  sure  by  implication  to  place  their  own 
opinions  outside  the  compulsion  of  mere  natural  necessity ;  and  their 
practice  is  better  here  than  their  theory.  It  is  suicidal  to  make  no 
difference  between  beliefs  and  actions  due  to  the  natural  workings  oi 
forces  in  us  we  do  not  understand,  and  that  attitude  which  has  become 
self-conscious  and  self-directive.  In  the  social  realm  the  great  business 
of  the  reflective  forces  is  to  suggest  variations  in  the  form  of  social 
ideals.  ''It  is  in  this  phase  of  them  that  the  movements  of  society 
tend  always  to  transcend  the  methods  of  natural  science.  The  spon- 
taneous forward-impelling  forces  of  society  may  be  estimated  in  terms  of 
natural  causation.  But  what  value  has  such  a  principle  in  determining 
the  force  of  an  ideal  ?  In  its  very  nature  an  ideal  is  teleological  and 
final.  It  attracts  rather  than  compels,  and  its  whole  force  depends  on 
its  first  having  been  thought  or  conceived,  and,  secondly,  on  its  being 
elevated  into  a  purpose  of  action.  It  then  becomes  a  principle  of 
conduct,  and  inspires  practical  activity  "  (p.  3a  i ) .  The  same  general 
distinction  holds  good  in  the  treatment  of  ethics  and  religion. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  return  to  the  main  outcome  of  the  book,  and 
indicate  once  more  what  seems  to  me  its  merit,  and  also  what  is  its 
defect.  The  volume  is  in  effect  a  philosophy  of  religion.  It  attempts 
to  show,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  with  much  success,  that  our  demand 
for  rationality  leads  us  to  pass  beyond  both  natural  'science  and  the 
laws  of  merely  human  experience,  ethics  and  sociology.  As  the 
'ground'  of  science  needs  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
method  of  metaphysics,  so  the  ends  which  give  worth  to  human  life 
fail  rationally  if  they  do  not  get  their  completion  in  a  more  ultimate 
reality.  •'  If  we  arc  to  redeem  the  whole  social  world  from  the  ulti- 
mate reign  of  accident  or  blind  fate,  it  must  be  by  connecting  it  with 
the  intelligence  and  purpose  of  some  eternal  consciousness  which  is 
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capable  of  comprebcDdiiig  the  whole," — something  above  theHmita- 
tions  and  impotence  of  merely  hmnan  agents.  And  similaTlj  an  ethics 
which  reduces  itself  simply  to  the  commnnitj  consdoosness,  shares  the 
limitations  and  the  relatiYity  of  this.  To  groond  tationallj  our  ^th 
in  the  social  and  moral  order,  we  need  to  pass  beyond  these  to  religion. 
PhOoiophy  has  been  too  ready  in  recent  times  to  minimize  the  possible 
rational  yalue  of  the  religions  concept.  It  has  become  afraid  to  use 
the  term  God,  and  he  who  does  use  it  is  likely  to  be  accused  of  having 
abandoned  real  explanation,  and  taken  refuge  in  an  appeal  to  ultimate 
mystery.  It  is  true,  doubtless,  that  the  appeal  can  easily  be  made 
illegitimately.  When  we  are  trying  to  explain  some  matter  in  particu- 
lar, as  in  science,  it  is  obviously  not  proper  to  have  recourse  to  divine 
power.  If  we  have  a  problem  of  rational  analysis  on  hand  that  we 
cannot  get  clear,  we  do  not  mend  matters  by  supposing  that  in  some 
unknown  way  it  is  cleared  up  in  a  perfect  intelligence.  But  when  it  is 
a  case,  not  of  explaining  things  in  particular,  but  of  interpreting  the 
nature  of  things  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  different  matter.  To  assume  here 
that  the  idea  of  God  has  no  value  of  a  strictly  philosophical  kind,  not 
indeed  as  a  substitute  for,  but  as  a  necessary  completion  of  the  lower 
categories  of  so-called  scientific  explanation,  is  to  make  a  very  large 
assumption  indeed.  The  justification  not  only  of  our  right  to  try 
such  a  path,  but  of  the  strong  rational  motives  which  point  to  it,  is 
set  forth  with  much  impressiveness  in  Professor  Ormond's  book. 

But  while  the  justification  of  such  an  extension  is  forcibly  argued, 
the  way  of  canying  it  out  is  left  rather  vague.  Compared  with  the 
remarkably  clear  cut  treatment  of  the  scientific  concepts,  the  religious 
concept  is  largely  taken  on  trust,  and  this  seems  to  me  the  point  in 
which  the  book  is  weakest.  The  religious  hypothesis  involves,  as  Pro- 
fessor Ormond  reiterates,  the  principles  both  of  analogy  and  of  tran- 
scendence. These  would  seem  to  need  some  reconciliation.  Professor 
Ormond  apparently  thinks  they  can  be  reconciled,  but  the  task  remains 
for  the  most  part  unattempted.  The  result  is  that  there  is  an  unfortu- 
nate look  of  incompleteness  in  the  whole  structure.  What  are  the 
changes  that  have  to  be  made,  and  how  can  they  be  made,  before  we 
are  in  a  position  to  apply  the  concept  of  the  self  to  God  ?  Teleology, 
e,  g.f  with  its  separation  of  idea  and  attainment,  —  can  we  fit  this  into 
Professor  Ormond's  conception  of  God?  How  are  we  to  rationalize 
the  concept  of  creation  ?  How  can  God,  as  absolute  and  eternal,  take 
up  the  '  spurious  *  eternity  which  belongs  to  us  as  beings  in  time,  a  ques- 
tion which  is  not  to  be  settled  by  the  use  of  adjectives,  and  which 
there  has  been  but  scanty  attempt  on  the  part  of  idealistic  philosophies 
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to  meet  seriously  ?    Questions  like  these  a  systematic  philosophy  which 

emphasizes  so  much  the  rational  basis  of  religion  needs  to  consider 

more  carefully  than  Professor  Ormond  attempts  to  do.     We  may  hope 

that  they  are  merely  postponed  for  a  further  volume. 

A.  K.  Rogers. 
Butler  College. 

The  Mytlis  of  Plato.     By  J.  A.  Stewart.     London,  Macmillan 
&  Co. ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1905.  — pp.  xii,  532. 

The  problem  of  the  true  purpose  and  scope  of  the  Platonic  myths  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  questions  which  confront  the  student  of  ancient 
thought.  As  to  the  imaginative  charm  and  literary  grace  of  these 
stories  of  the  beginnings  of  things,  the  origins  of  society,  and  the  wan- 
derings of  the  soul,  there  have  never  been  two  opinions.  But  it  has 
alwa)rs  been  a  moot  point  what  function  Plato  intended  his  mythical 
narratives  to  discharge,  and  what  relation  he  supposed  to  exist  between 
them  and  the  body  of  his  reasoned  philosophy.  According  to  the 
great  Neo-Platonists,  the  function  of  myth  is  to  present  in  the  form  of 
symbolical  narrative  principles  which  transcend  the  comprehension  of 
the  'discursive'  rational  understanding.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  myths  become,  one  might  almost  say,  the  crown  and  culmination 
of  Platonic  philosophy ;  and  the  Neo-Platonic  thinkers  from  Plotinus 
to  Proclus  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  allegorical  exposition  of 
their  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  many  modern  scholars  and  philos- 
ophers, following  the  lead  given  by  Hegel  in  his  Geschichte  der  Fhilos- 
ophicy  tend  rather  to  regard  the  myth  as  a  mere  concession  to  the 
mental  deficiencies  of  the  average  man,  an  imaginative  presentation 
for  the  '  multitude  *  of  theorems  which  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  appre- 
hended by  the  true  philosopher  in  a  purely  rational,  scientific,  non- 
mythical  fashion.  The  theory  worked  out  with  much  ingenuity  and 
ability  by  Professor  Stewart  belongs  definitely  to  the  first  of  these  two 
types  of  view.  Profiting  by  the  existence  of  modem  anthropological 
studies,  he  is  able  to  avoid  the  Neo-Platonist  error  of  confusing  myth 
with  deliberate  allegory ;  but  his  general  conception  of  the  place  of 
the  logical  intellect  in  the  scheme  of  things  leads  him  to  adopt  what 
is  virtually  the  Neo-Platonist  estimate  of  the  worth  and  function  of  the 
myth.  The  logical  intellect,  he  holds,  never  penetrates  below  the 
surface  of  things ;  its  function  is  merely,  as  Kant  taught,  to  connect 
the  objects  of  possible  experience  into  a  coherent  system  by  means  of 
its  apparatus  of  categories.  But  the  concepts  in  which  humanity,  and 
therefore  philosophy,  is  most  fundamentally  and  vitally  interested, 
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God,  the  Soul,  the  Universe,  are  not  objects  of  possible  experience, 
and  thus  do  not  ^1  under  the  province  of  the  discursive  intellect  and 
its  categories.  No  scientific  knowlege  of  them,  then,  is  possible. 
What,  then,  is  their  significance  for  the  mind,  and  how  does  it  succeed 
in  apprehending  them  ?  These  great '  Ideas  of  Reason, '  it  is  answered, 
correspond  to  the  practical  postulates  of  feeling  without  which  thought 
and  action  would  both  collapse,  the  feeling  that  life  is  worth  living, 
that  duty  is  of  infinite  significance,  that  the  world-order  is  funda- 
mentally righteous.  These  deepest  convictions  are  not  matters  of 
scientific  cognition  but  of  emotional  attitude  towards  things ;  thus 
they  belong  not  to  the  intellect  but  to  that  deeper,  inarticulate,  '  vegeta- 
tive soul '  of  which  intellect  is  a  mere  off-shoot.  If  they  are  to  be  put 
before  the  intellect  for  contemplation,  this  must,  therefore,  be  effected 
by  imaginative  sjonbolism.  Here  comes  in  the  function  of  the  mjrth. 
A  myth  is  essentially  a  waking  dream,  a  series  of  imaginary  incidents 
interesting,  not  as  a  deliberate  allegory  of  concepts  already  ^miliar  in 
an  abstractly  scientific  form,  but  for  their  own  sake,  which  have  the 
power  to  evoke  and  sustain  the  '  transcendental  feeling '  of  the  worth 
of  life,  the  significance  of  duty,  the  purposiveness  of  existence.  The 
value  of  the  myth  for  philosophy  lies  not  in  any  scientific  theorems 
adumbrated  by  it,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  emotional  mood  thus  awakened 
in  the  moment  of  '  ecstacy,'  or  sudden  lapse  into  dream -life,  may  per- 
sist after  the  transition  back  to  waking  consciousness  as  a  permanently 
ennobling  and  inspiring  influence.  What  Aristotle  says  of  the  mys- 
teries upon  which  Plato's  m]rths  are  so  largely  based  would  thus  be 
no  less  true  of  the  m]rths  themselves ;  the  initiated  do  not  learn  any 
truths,  but  are  emotionally  affected  in  a  certain  way. 

Striking  as  this  conception  is,  I  venture  to  think  that  it  does  not 
really  represent  altogether  correctly  Plato's  own  attitude  towards  the 
use  of  myth  in  philosophy.  In  the  Neo-Platonic  and  Kantian  prin- 
ciples assumed  as  its  basis,  there  is  an  element  of  mysticism  which 
appears  to  me,  as  to  Professor  Burnet,*  foreign  to  the  genuine  thought 
of  Plato.  The  underlying  thought  from  which  the  whole  theory  is 
deduced  is,  in  fact,  that  the  highest  realities  are,  in  their  own  nature, 
incapable  of  being  adequately  conceived  by  the  rational  intellect,  or, 
at  any  rate,  of  being  objects  of  rational  cognition.  They  must  be 
represented  by  symbols  because  they  transcend  our  powers  of  direct 
reasonable  apprehension.  I  will  not  here  discuss  the  question  whether 
this  doctrine  is  philosophically  true  or  not ;  in  any  case,  it  seems  to 
me  demonstrably  un-Platonic.     If  there  is  one  thing  which  appears 

^  See  his  recent  notice  of  Professor  Stewart's  book  in  Mind, 
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more  clear  than  another  in  the  famous  epistemological  passage  at  the 
end  of  Republic  VI,  it  is  that  Plato  demands  from  his  philosophers  a 
knowledge  of  the  highest  realities,  including  the  '  Good/  the  central 
reality  of  the  whole  universe,  which  is  to  be  as  rational  and  syste- 
matic and  independent  of  sensuous  symbolism  as  the  mathematician's 
knowledge  of  the  integers  or  the  conic  sections.  A  mysticism  like 
that  of  Professor  Stewart,  or  an  agnosticism  like  that  of  the  Kritik  der 
reinen  Vemunftf  to  my  mind,  makes  the  whole  Platonic  '  dialectic  * 
of  none  effect.  '  Dialectic,'  in  fact,  stands  for  the  conviction  that  the 
ultimate  realities  are,  in  their  essential  character,  vorjrd^  knowable  by 
reason  through  and  through,  however  far  reason  in  its  actual  develop- 
ment may  still  fall  short  of  having  apprehended  them.  It  is  in  keep- 
ing with  this  unqualified  rationalism  that,  as  Professor  Burnet  has 
remarked,  Plato's  language,  whenever  he  comes  to  talk  about  the 
supreme  realities  of  his  intelligible  world,  the  '  Ideas '  themselves,  at 
once  becomes  as  straight-forward  and  unmystical  as  Euclid.  Nor  is 
it  any  reply  to  this  criticism  to  urge  that  in  the  Republic  itself  the 
*  Idea  of  Good  '  is  only  described  by  means  of  a  symbol ;  this  is  to 
commit  the  common  error  of  forgetting  that  the  Platonic  Socrates  is 
a  dramatic  character.  The  inability  of  'Socrates'  to  explain  what 
the  '  Good '  is  without  a  symbol  affords  no  evidence  at  all  for  the  con- 
clusion that  Plato  held  such  explanation  to  be  impossible  in  principle. 
Nor,  again,  would  it  be  safe  to  rely  upon  the  consideration  that,  when 
Plato  treats  of  the  Kantian  *  Ideas  of  Reason,'  God,  the  Soul,  the 
Cosmos,  it  is  always  in  a  mjrthical  &shion.  For  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  Plato  and  Kant  is  precisely  that  to  Plato  it  is  not  God, 
Soul,  Cosmos  which  are  the  supreme  objects  of  philosophical  contem- 
plation, but  the  world  of  transcendent,  archetypal  vojird.  The  prob- 
lems for  which  such  terms  as  God,  Soul,  Cosmos  stand  are  all  problems 
connected  with  the  series  of  events  in  time,  and  as  such  belong,  on 
one  side  at  any  rate,  to  the  world  of  '  becoming,'  which  for  Plato  is 
only  half  real.  These  problems  have,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  relegated  to 
the  domain  of  m]rth  or  'probable  narrative,'  not  because  they  are 
too  exalted  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  scientific  reason,  but  because  they 
are  not  exalted  enough  for  it.  In  fact,  whereas  Kant,  as  we  know, 
confines  science  within  the  limits  of  'possible  experience,'  Plato,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  holds  that  genuine  scientific  knowledge 
is  alwa3rs  and  only  of  that  which  falls  outside  '  possible  experience '; 
what  we  know  {e.  g,,  the  truths  of  pure  geometry)  is  precisely 
that  which  experience  can  merely  suggest  but  does  no/  verify.  In 
a  word,   the  knowability  of  the    '  transcendent '  is  as  essential   a 
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principle  of  the  Platonic  as  its  unknowability  is  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy.  Aristotle  saw  this  clearly  enough,  and  hence  his  persistent 
hostility  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  'Ideas.'  The  history  of  recent 
Platonic  exegesis  affords  only  too  many  examples  of  the  violence  which 
has  to  be  done  to  Plato's  emphatic  and  reiterated  professions  of  belief 
by  interpreters  who  are  determined  to  identify  Platonism  with 
Aristotelianism  or  Kantianism  by  the  elimination  of  this  characteristic 
element.  Professor  Stewart,  for  instance,  in  order  to  effect  his 
rapprochement  between  Plato  and  Kant  has  actually  to  credit  Plato, 
who  demands  knowledge  of  the  transcendent  and  tmiversal  <  Form  of 
Good '  as  the  first  requisite  for  philosophical  statesmanship,  with  the 
doctrine  that  the  *  Good,'  because  a  condition  of  knowledge,  cannot 
be  an  object  of  knowledge  at  all  (p.  59).  Similarly  he  has  to  suggest, 
in  the  face  of  the  apparently  earnest  tone  of  the  arguments  for  immor- 
tality in  the  Phado^xA  Republic,  that  Plato,  like  Kant,  regards  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  as  a  notion  which  may  exercise  an  ennobling 
influence  upon  conduct,  but  which  it  is  simply  futile  to  bring  to  the 
bar  of  the  logical  and  scientific  intellect  at  all.  Indeed,  in  at  least 
one  passage  (p.  55  ff.),  he  seems  to  me  to  go  very  fiair  beyond  Kant 
himself  and  to  come  perilously  near  the  surely  un-Platonic  view  that 
the  *  Ideas  of  Reason '  are,  after  all,  not  only  unverifiable  but  very 
possibly  not  true,  and  that  the  function  of  the  myt\i  is  to  blind  the 
philosophic  student  to  the  real  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  universe  by 
making  it  psychologically  possible  for  him  to  acquiesce  in  comforting 
falsehoods. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  general  attitude  of  Professor  Stewart's 
book,  that  he  consistently  adopts  in  his  translation  of  the  various 
Platonic  m]rths  a  highly  artificial  and  archaising  diction,  modelled 
apparently  upon  that  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  but,  to 
my  own  sense  at  least,  decidedly  more  antique.  The  effect  of  this 
curious  style  is,  of  course,  to  give  to  the  Platonic  myth,  as  a  whole, 
a  character  of  conscious  solemnity  which  would  be  appropriate  enough 
in  particular  passages  (such,  e.  g.^  as  the  address  of  the  '  prophet '  in 
the  Myth  of  Er  to  the  souls  who  are  about  to  be  reincarnated),  but 
which  is  certainly  not  distinctive  of  any  myth  as  a  whole  when  com- 
pared with  its  non-m)rthical  framework  of  dialogue. 

With  respect  to  the  details  of  the  text  and  translation  offered  of  the 
several  myths,  it  may  be  suggested  that  at  any  rate  in  the  portions 
taken  from  the  lYmaus  some  later  and  better  Greek  text  than  that  of 
Stallbaum's  1867  edition  should  have  been  adopted.  It  is  true  that 
Professor  Stewart  introduces  a  few  absolutely  necessary  improvements 
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upon  Stallbaura ;  but,  in  at  least  one  case,  an  inferior  reading  is  re- 
tained which  implies  misconception  of  Plato's  thought  on  a  funda- 
mental point.  (  TtnuEus  92  B,  c/xaiv  too  Trotrjrou,  ' '  image  of  its  Maker, ' ' 
for  tixatif  Tou  voy)Too,  where,  by  the  way,  votjtou  means  vot^too  Z«f>ou,  not 
ifOTiTou  $€00. )  The  translation,  though  often  happy  in  the  successful 
turning  of  difficult  expressions  and  constructions,  betrays  some  marks 
of  haste  or  want  of  revision.  There  are  occasional  passages  (^.  g.y 
there  is  one  on  p.  269,  1.  27)  where  the  English  rendering  is  quite 
incompatible  with  the  punctuation  adopted  for  the  Greek  text.  Some- 
times, again,  there  are  distinct  mistranslations  (^.  g.^  the  rendering 
of  wvTpy,  "choking  heat,"  by  "frost"  on  p.  151),  though  none 
which  seriously  affect  the  sense. 

Though  it  seems  to  me,  for  reasons  given  above,  that  Professor 
Stewart's  theory  of  the  significance  ascribed  by  Plato  to  myXYi  is  mis- 
taken on  a  point  of  fundamental  importance,  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend his  work  to  all  lovers  of  Plato  and  all  lovers  of  imaginative 
literature.  Quite  apart  from  any  question  of  Platonic  exegesis,  Pro- 
fessor Stewart's  discussions  of  the  nature  of  myth  in  general  and  the 
psychological  secret  of  poetic  effect  seem  to  me  of  great  suggestive- 
ness  as  contributions  to  racial  psychology  and  aesthetic  theory.  One 
might  perhaps  wish  that  he  had  made  rather  less  of  the  contrast 
between  the  *  dream-consciousness  '  and  the  state  of  waking  life,  and 
had  shown  a  little  more  scepticism  about  the  subliminal  self.  After 
all,  our  state  of  mind,  when  we  read  Shakespeare  or  Wordsworth,  is 
surely,  in  most  cases,  as  unlike  that  of  hypnotic  trance  as  it  is  unlike 
that  of  bargaining  in  the  market  or  planning  a  railway  journey.  But 
it  is  well  to  have  had  the  power  of  visual  images  and  their  verbal 
echoes  to  awaken  'transcendental  feeling,'  and  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  m]rth  and  allegory,  put  so  clearly  before  us  and  illus- 
trated with  such  wide  learning  and  so  much  literary  charm.  In  par- 
ticular, all  students  of  the  history  of  literature  should  be  deeply 
grateful  to  Professor  Stewart  for  the  wealth  of  curious  information*  he 
has  provided  as  to  the  indirect  influence  of  the  great  Platonic  myths 
upon  the  cosmology  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  products  of  the  myth- 
making  imagination,  the  Commedia  of  Dante. 

A.  E.  Taylor. 
McGiLL  University. 

The  Fundamental  Principle  of  Fickle' 5  Philosophy,  By  Ellen 
Bliss  Talbot.  (Cornell  Studies  in  Philosophy,  No.  7.)  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1906. — pp.  vi,  140. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  to  make  a  careful  study 
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of  Fichtc's  conception  of  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  universe.  The 
first  chapter  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  relation  between  Kant  and 
Fichte,  with  the  object  of  showing  at  what  critical  juncture  in  Kant's 
doctrines  it  was  that  Fichte  set  out  to  complete  the  master's  work. 
For  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Fichte  always  regarded  his  work 
as  the  fulfilment  of  the  fundamental  aims  and  tendencies  of  Kant's 
philosophy.  Fichte' s  point  of  departure  Miss  Talbot  finds  in  the 
Kantian  opposition  of  the  chaotic  manifold  of  matter  or  sense,  and 
the  pure  or  abstract  imity  of  form  or  thought.  The  dualism  of  form 
and  matter  was  never  in  principle  overcome  by  Kant.  Although  hints 
of  a  higher  S3mthesis  were  given  in  the  Kritik  der  Vriheilskraft^  these 
hints  remain  entirely  within  the  subjective  sphere  of  feeling.  Human 
knowledge,  as  Kant  conceives  it,  never  escapes  fix>m  the  radical  anti- 
thesis of  matter-form,  subject-object.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his 
fi'equent  references  to  an  intelUktuelU  Anschauung^  Kant  suggests  the 
notion  of  "a  pure  self-consciousness  which  is  its  own  object,  a  self- 
consciousness  in  which  the  act  of  unifying  the  manifold  is  at  the  same 
time  the  process  whereby  the  manifold  first  comes  into  being  "  (p.  7). 
In  other  words,  the  intelUktuelle  Anschauungisa.  self-active  intelligence, 
continuously  creating  its  objects  by  the  act  of  thinking.  But  this  con- 
ception remains,  for  Kant,  problematic,  an  ideal  that  could  not  be 
worked  out  with  reference  to  the  world  of  actual  thought  and  expe- 
rience. The  same  dualism  recurs  in  the  Kritik  der  praktischen  Ver- 
nuftft  as  the  opposition  of  duty  and  inclination.  The  problematic 
idea  of  a  unitary  intelligence  Fichte  took  up  and,  making  it  the  start- 
ing point  for  his  whole  system,  worked  it  out.  "The  thought  that 
subject  and  object  must  be  a  unity,  that  the  apparent  dualism  in  our 
knowing  cannot  be  ultimate,  is  to  be  credited,  not  to  Kant,  but  to 
Fichte"  (p.  9).  Fichte  holds  that  this  ideal  of  human  thought  is 
at  the  same  time  the  real  essence  of  human  thought ;  in  short,  that 
the  Idea  of  the  Ego  is  the  active  productive  principle  of  things.  Kant 
succumbs  to  the  dualism  in  human  experience.  Fichte  recognizes  this 
dualism  and  endeavors  to  find,  in  the  very  ideal  of  the  universal  Ego 
or  synthetic  unity,  a  principle  by  which  the  dualism  is  overcome. 

In  the  second  chapter  Miss  Talbot  takes  up  the  works  of  the  first 
period,  in  which  Fichte  commonly  calls  the  ultimate  the  Ego.  This 
Ego  is  to  be  conceived  not  as  pure  subject,  but  as  the  unity  of  subject 
and  object.  Fichte's  philosophy  is  not  a  subjective  idealism.  The 
key  to  the  ultimate  principle  is  consciousness  in  its  dual  aspects  of 
subject  and  object,  and  this  principle  must  be  a  unity  of  subject  and 
object,  always  implicit  but  never  wholly  explicit  in  human  conscious- 
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ness.  Our  author  examines  carefully  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
maintained  that  Fichte  identified  his  ultimate  principle  with  the  formal 
or  subjective  aspect  of  experience.  She  acutely  argues  that,  while 
Fichte  always  insists  that  intelligence  and  not  the  thing-in-itself  is  the 
ultimate  ground,  intelligence  contains  a  double  series,  and  that  Fichte 
seems  to  have  used  the  term  '  Non-Ego  *  in  two  very  different  senses : 
first,  as  the  objective  principle  in  consciousness ;  second,  as  the  thing- 
in-itself.  There  is  a  very  clear  statement  of  the  meaning  of  Fichte's 
deduction  of  the  Non-Ego  from  the  Ego  in  terms  of  the  theory  of 
judgment  as  two-sided,  negative  as  well  as  affirmative.  The  self- 
limitation  of  the  Ego  by  the  Non-Ego  raises  the  question  as  to  the  why 
of  the  Ansioss  that  occasions  this  self-limitation.  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  only  through  a  self-limiting  self-expression  can  the 
absolute  Ego  really  be  an  Ego  for  itself,  /.  ^.,  only  by  breaking  forth 
into  a  world  of  conscious  finite  individualities. 

The  idea  of  the  Ego  remains  for  Fichte  an  ideal,  unattainable  in 
human  consciousness,  but  nevertheless  positively  implicated  therein, 
immanent  in  the  activity  of  finite  individuals.  The  Ego  is  a  self- 
developing  form,  and  human  consciousness  is  the  medium  of  its  de- 
velopment. ''Human  consciousness  .  .  .  is  a  necessary  stage  in  the 
realization  of  the  ideal  unity  of  content  and  form  "  (p.  41). 

Miss  Talbot  next  proceeds  to  a  thorough  examination  of  the  question 
as  to  whether  Fichte  conceives  his  principle  as  mere  abstract  form  or 
as  unity  of  form  and  content.  She  finds  traces  of  both  conceptions  in 
the  leading  works  of  Fichte's  first  period.  There  are,  then,  two  contra- 
dictory tendencies  in  his  thought ;  but  Miss  Talbot  holds,  rightly  I 
think,  that  Fichte  usually  rises  above  the  notion  of  the  goal  of  the 
infinite  process  as  blank  identity,  to  the  notion  of  it  as  unity  which 
includes  and  preserves  all  concrete  differences  without  thereby  ceasing 
to  be  a  unity.  It  would  follow,  of  course,  that  in  his  system  form  and 
matter,  reason  and  natural  impulse,  are  not  abstract  opposites.  The 
chapter  concludes  with  an  examination  of  the  charge  that,  logically, 
Fichte's  position  involves  the  doctrine  that  the  ideal  is  purely  formal. 
Evidence  is  adduced  in  abundance  from  his  writings  to  show  that, 
while  Fichte  regarded  the  goal  or  ideal  —  the  Godhead  —  as  tran- 
scending our  conceptual  consciousness,  he  viewed  it  as  a  life  and  activ- 
ity of  higher  power  than  consciousness  just  because  it  transcends  the 
dualism  of  subject  and  object  in  which  our  consciousness  is  involved. 
Light  is  thrown  on  this  view  by  Fichte's  conception  of  the  nature  of 
individuality.  The  Divine  Idea  realizes  itself  in  history  in  every  indi- 
vidual life,  but  most  fully  in  those  lives  that  make  themselves  organs 
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of  the  Universal  Divine  Idea.  True  individuality  is  realized  by  the 
service  of  great  ideas,  and,  although  in  this  service  sensuous  individual- 
ity is  merged  and  lost,  the  higher  individuality  is  thereby  attained. 

The  third  and  concluding  chapter,  entitled ''  Being  and  Existence," 
is  devoted  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  writings  of  the  second 
period.  The  Darstellung  of  1801  is  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
prevailing  thought  of  the  first  period  of  Fichte's  philosophy ;  but  it  is 
now  explicitly  stated  that,  although  knowing  is  absolute,  it  is  not  the 
Absolute,  but  only  its  supreme  manifestation.  In  opposition  to  some 
interpreters  of  Fichte,  Miss  Talbot  maintains  that  this  does  not 
mean  that,  in  his  second  period,  Fichte  regards  the  Absolute  as  fixed, 
static  being.  She  rightly  points  out  that,  whereas  in  the  first  period 
by  '  being '  he  means  the  thing-in-itself,  in  the  later  works  he  identifies 
being  with  life  and  activity.  The  difference  between  the  two  periods 
is  to  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  shifting  of  emphasis  from  the  temporal 
aspects  of  the  Absolute  to  its  timelessness,  from  the  world  of  progres- 
sively realized  values  to  the  supreme  principle  of  values.  The  supreme 
value  is  a  principle  of  activity.  The  SolUn  which  is  the  ground  of 
finite  existence  is  in  itself  changeless  and  eternal.  There  is  in  the 
second  period  a  marked  tendency  to  distinguish  between  the  Absolute 
and  its  manifestation,  but  this  tendency  is  likewise  discoverable  in 
writings  of  the  first  period.  Moreover,  in  the  second  period  the  imity 
of  the  temporal  and  eternal  is  also  maintained.  In  Fichte's  final  view 
the  Absolute  is  not  negative.  '^  All  our  thinking  and  all  our  acting 
are  a  revelation  of  its  inmost  essence"  (p.  91).  The  Sein  and 
Dasein  of  the  Absolute  are  necessarily  interrelated.  The  ground  of 
all  determinate  actuality  is  freedom.  But  freedom  can  only  manifest 
and  realize  itself  through  overcoming  an  obstacle.  This  is  the  law  of 
its  being  by  which  the  Idea  of  the  Ego  becomes  an  Ego. 

The  Divine  Life  in  itself  is  a  self-enclosed  unity  devoid  of  multi- 
plicity or  change.  In  its  manifestations  it  becomes  an  infinitely 
developing  and  ever-ascending  life  in  an  endless  time-process.  The 
relation  between  Sein  and  Dasein  is  a  necessary  one ;  but  the  world 
of  Dasein^  as  the  manifestation  of  Sein^  is  grounded  in  freedom,  since 
Sein  expresses  itself  therein.  The  Ego  can  come  to  consciousness  in 
the  realm  of  finitude  and  multiplicity  only  by  the  struggle  of  subor- 
dinating lower  impulses  to  higher.  But  this  whole  process  in  the  finite 
many,  in  the  changing  world  of  existential  reality,  is  grounded  on  a 
primal  act  of  freedom.  By  the  Sein  of  the  Absolute,  then,  Fichte 
means  the  eternal  changeless  reality  of  the  Supreme  Value,  the  **  quin- 
tessence of  value."     This  value  manifests  and  realizes  itself  in  the 
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world  of  existential  reality  in  the  shape  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
aesthetic  values  of  history.  As  self-realizing  value,  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciple is  more  than  a  mere  value.  '*  It  has  validity  quite  irrespective 
of  its  realization**  (pp.  iii,  112).  The  ought-to-be  is  identical  with 
the  is-to-be.  Soiien  and  Sein  are  ultimately  one,  and  the  objectivity 
of  all  values  depends  upon  this  ultimate  principle. 

How,  then,  does  Fichte  conceive  this  Absolute,  the  ultimate  real- 
ity implicated  in  values  ?  Miss  Talbot  tentatively  answers  that  Fichte 
apparently  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  a  universal  consciousness.  The 
Absolute  is  conscious  only  in  and  through  us.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
ultimate  ground  and  unity  of  values,  it  eternally  is.  There  are  two 
interesting  appendices  on  Kant*s  ^ intellektuelle  Anschauung*  and  his 
'I  think.* 

Miss  Talbot* s  monograph  is  a  thorough  piece  of  work,  marked  by 
sound  scholarship  and  genuine  philosophical  insight.  The  treatment 
is  well  proportioned  and  as  clear  as  the  subject  matter  will  permit. 
The  work  as  a  whole  is  an  admirable  discussion  of  the  main  principles 
of  Fichte*s  philosophy,  and  one  could  not  ask,  for  one  entering 
upon  the  study  of  Fichte,  a  much  better  guide.  One  might  perhaps 
wish  that  certain  points,  such  as  the  relation  between  the  theoretical 
and  practical  parts  of  the  Wissenschaftslehre  and  the  Sittenlehre  had 
been  more  fully  dwelt  upon ;  and  a  little  more  space  might  have  been 
given  to  the  discussion  of  Fichte's  notion  of  consciousness  in  relation 
to  the  Absolute.  But  the  work  as  a  whole  is  very  thorough  and  very 
illuminating.  In  my  own  opinion  Miss  Talbot's  interpretation  is 
sound  on  all  essential  points  and  she  has  not  omitted  any  of  them. 

In  Germany  Fichte  has  evidently  come  into  his  rights  as  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  great  post-Kantian  movement.  English  and 
American  thought  has  tended  rather  to  pass  directly  from  Kant  to 
Hegel.  My  own  opinion  is  that  neither  Fichte  nor  Hegel  can  be 
ignored  if  philosophy  is  to  make  genuine  progress.  Moreover,  it  is 
now  becoming  somewhat  fashionable  to  conceive  philosophy  as  the 
science  of  values.  Miss  Talbot*  s  monograph  should  have  the  effect  of 
recalling  American  and  English  students  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
Fichte's  treatment  of  values.  For,  if  philosophy  be  the  science  of 
ultimate  values,  it  cannot  rest  in  the  pure  phenomenalism  of  a  de- 
scriptive psychology  of  values,  but  must  become,  in  the  spirit  of 
Fichte,  a  metaphysic  of  values.  Such  monographs  as  the  present  one 
are  not  mere  pieces  of  philosophical  archaeology.  They  set  the  contri- 
butions of  great  thinkers  in  a  clearer  light,  and  so  furnish  points  of  de- 
parture for  the  systematic  investigations  of  the  present. 

HoBART  College.  J.  A.   Leighton. 
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Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  Other  Essays.    By  Thomas  Whittaker. 
London,  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Company,  1906.  —  pp.  viii,  211. 

Thb  volume  contains  three  historical  papers,  "Apollonius  of 
Tyana,"  "  Celsus  and  Origen,"  "  John  Scotus  Erigena,"  followed  by 
three  shorter  discussions,  *'  Animism,  Religion,  and  Philosophy,"  **  A 
Compendious  Classification  of  the  Sciences,"  "Teleology  and  the 
Individual."  The  first  of  these  essays  has  already  appeared  in  The 
Monist^  and  the  fifth  in  Mind;  the  others  have  not  hitherto  been 
published. 

The  historical  papers  connect  themselves,  the  first  two  directly,  the 
third  remotely,  with  a  period  in  which  Mr.  Whittaker  seems  to  have 
a  special  interest,  the  period  (roughly  speaking,  the  third  century) 
in  which  Christianity  was  taking  its  place  as  the  organizing  power  of 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  world,  but  the  men  of  the  old  order  still 
had  hope  of  being  able  to  maintain  the  ancient  system  of  culture  and 
religion,  and  were  rallying  all  its  forces  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  age.  Philosophy  became  an  effort  to  guide  man  to  his  salvation ; 
and  as  the  evil  grew  deeper  and  men  more  and  more  despaired  of  the 
world,  the  guidance  underwent  an  inevitable  modification.  Stoicism, 
with  its  belief  in  a  reason  immanent  in  the  world,  more  and  more 
gave  place  to  philosophies  which  directed  men's  hopes  away  from  the 
world  to  a  transcendent  God,  in  union  with  whom  is  that  completeness 
of  salvation  in  which  we  are  delivered  both  from  ourselves  and  from 
the  evil  of  the  world.  The  historical  dialectic,  that  is  to  say,  which 
governed  the  last  vital  movements  of  ancient  thought,  was  a  dialectic 
that  led  away  from  Stoicism  toward  Neo-Platonism.  But,  naturally, 
there  were  intervening  stages ;  and  one  of  these  is  seen  in  the  school 
of  which  Apollonius  of  Tyana  is  a  representative,  in  Neo-Pythago- 
reanism.  Outwardly  this  school  was  Pythagorean  ;  it  felt  a  kinship 
with  that  ancient  school  which  had  been  in  reality  a  brotherhood  for 
the  purposes  of  the  higher  life,  intellectual  culture,  the  pursuit  of 
ceremonial  holiness,  the  regeneration  of  society  by  the  political 
supremacy  of  the  saints.  But  intrinsically  Neo-Pythagoreanism  was 
a  transformed  Platonism,  renouncing  the  world  and  the  flesh  and 
worshipping  a  transcendent  God.  With  this  position  the  little  that 
we  know  of  Apollonius  as  a  religious  founder,  "a  reformer  of  Greek 
religion  from  within,"  agrees.  Spirit  and  matter  he  sets  in  sharp 
opposition.  Life,  therefore,  must  be  ascetic,  a  course  of  purification 
from  all  bondage  to  the  flesh  ;  and  religion  must  be  spiritual.  The 
one  transcendent  God  is  to  be  apprehended  only  by  reason,  and  wor- 
shipped only  spiritually,  without  off'erings  and  sacrifices  which,  since 
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they  are  material,  are  essentially  impure;  while,  if  offerings  are 
brought  to  the  inferior  gods,  these  offerings  must  at  least  be  bloodless. 

But  as  with  Pythagoras,  so  with  ApoUonius ;  when  the  man  was 
gone,  and  his  actual  works  well-nigh  forgotten,  his  name  was  made  a 
force  in  the  world  through  the  power  of  historical  imagination.  A 
*  Life '  of  ApoUonius,  a  romantic  fiction  philosophical  and  religious 
in  motive,  and  having  imbedded  in  it  no  one  can  tell  how  much  or 
how  little  of  historical  fact,  was  written  by  Philostratus  early  in  the 
third  century,  and  thus  '  ApoUonius '  was  made  a  factor  in  the 
struggles  of  the  period  in  which  Mr.  Whittaker  is  specially  interested. 
The  work  of  Philostratus  was  doubly  useful  to  the  men  of  the  ancient 
cause.  It  gave  them  an  admirable  figure  to  which  they  could  point 
as  they  argued  against  the  new  faith.  And  it  was  capable  of  still  more 
ingenious  uses.  Hierocles,  Proconsul  of  Bith3mia,  seized  upon  it  to 
show  that  the  argument  from  the  miracles  of  Jesus  could  be  paraUeled 
by  a  similar  argument  from  the  wonderful  works  of  ApoUonius ;  a 
contention  which  called  forth  an  answer  from  Eusebius  of  Caesarea. 
The  purpose  of  Mr.  Whittaker's  essay  is  to  put  his  readers  into  posses- 
sion of  the  central  documents  of  this  interesting  chapter  of  history  by 
giving  them  an  abstract  of  the  '  Life '  by  Philostratus,  and  of 
Eusebius*  s  answer  to  Hierocles. 

The  paper  on  Celsus  and  Origen  deals  with  a  more  familiar  part  of 
the  conflict,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  single  criticism.  Mr. 
Whittaker  has  keen  eyes  for  the  merits  of  Celsus  as  a  champion  of  the 
ancient  culture.  He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  that ;  but  of  the  '  liberty 
of  philosophising '  in  which  he  so  heartily  believes,  he  would  have 
been  a  more  faithful  and  a  more  winning  exponent  if,  in  dealing  with 
Origen,  he  had  aUowed  himself  to  see  that  great  man  as,  with  all  his 
defects,  he  really  was,  —  a  scholar  of  comprehensive  and  profound 
intelligence,  of  generous  sympathies,  of  truly  philosophic  reasonable- 
ness of  spirit ;  a  man  whose  character  and  work  are  best  described  by 
saying  that  with  spacious  mind  and  spacious  heart  he  lived  in  the  love 
of  God.  The  student  who  would  have  a  sympathetic  modem  estimate 
of  Origen,  should  turn  to  the  essay  in  Bishop  Westcott's  Religious 
Thought  in  the  West. 

With  regard  to  the  paper  on  Scotus  Erigena,  I  need  speak  only  a 
word  of  commendation  for  Mr.  Whittaker's  work  in  making  us  better 
acquainted  with  that  subtle  and  enthusiastic  mind,  so  remarkable  both 
in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  earlier  types  of  philosophy.  But  before 
leaving  the  three  historical  essays,  I  must  refer  to  what  is,  in  one 
sense,  the  most  important  point  in  them :  the  view  taken  of  the  Chris- 
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tain  religion,  the  Catholic  s)rstem,  and  the  Middle  Ages,  in  what  may 
be  called  Mr.  Whittaker's  'philosophy  of  history.'  To  him  the 
ancient  civilization,  with  its  'liberty  of  philosophising/  was  a  true 
order  of  life,  having  intellectual  freedom  as  its  saving  salt,  and  falling 
at  last  not  "by  intrinsic  decay"  but  "by  the  invasion  of  alien 
forces."  The  conquest  of  the  world  by  Christianity  meant  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  "  theocracy  '*  which  was  a  "  Kingdom  of  Darkness  ";  and 
in  the  bonds  of  that  darkness  the  mediaeval  world  was  held.  With 
that  course  of  history  Mr.  Whittaker  likes  to  contrast  the  imaginary 
history,  sketched  out  by  M.  Renouvier  in  his  Uchronie^  in  which  the 
Western  world,  free  from  Eastern  religions,  works  out  its  own  intel- 
lectual, social,  political,  and  religious  evolution,  and  in  the  ninth 
century  attains  a  civilization  almost  equal  to  that  actually  attained  in 
the  nineteenth. 

Leaving  aside  the  special  points  in  which  one  would  have  to  chal- 
lenge Mr.  Whittaker's  view  of  ancient  civilization,  or  to  agree  with 
his  impeachment  of  the  Catholic  S3rstem,  and  considering  only  the 
broad  lines  of  this  view  of  history,  one  must  urge,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  it  is  fidthfu]  neither  to  facts  nor  to  philosophy.  As  to  the  &cts, 
let  the  student  consider  the  actual  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
later  Empire,  and  the  actual  work  and  influence  of  the  '  philosophers ' 
in  that  society  (see,  for  instance.  Hatch's  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas 
and  Usages  upon  the  Christian  Churchy  esi)ecially  the  second  and  sixth 
Lectures),  and  decide  for  himself  whether  that  world,  with  all  pos- 
sible 'liberty  of  philosophising,'  could  have  saved  itself  without  the 
prevalence  of  a  religion  which  could  win  and  comfort  the  hearts  of  the 
poor,  and  could  encourage  even  the  worst  of  men  to  lift  up  their 
hearts  to  God  by  teaching  them  that  the  Son  of  God  fulfilled  Himself 
by  taking  upon  Him  the  form  and  the  life  of  man.  Then  let  him 
consider  the  beginnings  and  the  constituent  elements  of  the  mediaeval 
world,  and  ask  himself  whether,  without  some  such  bond  as  the 
Catholic  system  afforded,  society  could  have  been  held  together  long 
enough,  and  firmly  enough,  and  with  enough  of  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious culture,  to  enable  the  political  order  of  the  modem  nations  to 
develop.  And  Mr.  Whittaker's  philosophy  of  history,  as  it  sins 
against  fact,  sins  also  against  philosophy.  The  'philosophising,'  in 
whose  saving  power  he  believes,  and  whose  liberty  all  modern  men 
desire,  is  an  intellectual  activity  which  has  as  its  presupposition  a  faith 
in  the  rationality  of  things,  —  in  the  rationality  of  nature  and  of 
history.  And  such  a  &ith  does  not  allow  the  philosopher,  who  pre- 
supposes it  at  every  step  of  his  work,  to  hand  over  a  whole  world-age. 
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or  the  order  and  institutions  of  such  an  age,  to  unreason.  In  dealing 
with  the  place  of  the  mediaeval  period  and  of  the  Catholic  system  in 
history,  Comte's  view  is  truer  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy  than  Mr. 
Whittaker's ;  and  to  that  spirit  Hegel's  view  is  still  more  faithful  than 
Comte's. 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  discuss .  the  three  short  'positive' 
essays,  but  may  perhaps  be  allowed  a  single  criticism  of  the  excellent 
paper  on  the  classification  of  the  sciences.  Knowledge  is  one ;  its 
object  is  one.  It  would  be  better,  therefore,  in  classifying  the  sci- 
ences, to  set  aside  the  distinction  between  subjective  and  objective 
sciences,  and  to  regard  the  sciences  as  a  single  series  advancing  from 
more  abstract  to  more  concrete  views  of  a  single  object-matter.  This 
would  be  to  restore  (and,  I  should  argue,  to  extend)  Comte's  '  linear ' 
order,  in  place  of  Mr.  Whittaker's  *  circular '  order.  The  last  essay, 
''Teleology  and  the  Individual,"  is  in  some  respects  the  most  inter- 
esting in  the  book;  and  those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  would 
wish  to  carry  its  argument  much  further  than  Mr.  Whittaker  has  car- 
ried it,  need  not  welcome  it  the  less  warmly. 

G.  J.  Blewett. 
Victoria  College, 
Toronto. 
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E^uUs  d£  mm'iU£pMiive.     Far  Gcstave  BexjOT.     Fuis,  F.  Akan,  1907. 

—pp.  523. 

Professor  Belot  has  gatliered  together  in  dus  book  a  number  of  tnstmctiye 
ethical  stiKfies  whkh  hare  been  pnbtished  bj  him  at  Taiioiis  times  and  in 
difierent  journals.  The  first  two  cfa^iters,  entitled :  "  In  Search  of  a  Posi- 
tire  EtMcs/'  and  "Utilitarianism  and  its  Recent  Critics,*'  <fiscnss  general 
questions,  questions  of  method  and  ptindples ;  while  in  the  succeeding 
chapters  on  Veracity,  Suicide.  Justice  and  Socialism,  Charity  and  Selection, 
and  Luxury,  these  principles  are  applied  and  rerified.  In  the  discussion  of 
Veracity,  Suicide,  and  Luxury,  the  author  opposes  his  own  social  stanc^xiint 
to  the  standpoint  of  metaphjrsical  indiridualism,  and  attempts  to  solve 
what  he  confesses  to  be  the  most  diflficult  and  senous  problems  confironting 
a  social  ethics.  The  chapters  on  Justice  and  Charity,  on  the  other  hand, 
direct  the  attack  against  a  pseudo-sdentific,  naturalistic  interpretation  of 
these  virtues,  and  repudiate  the  effort  to  base  them  upon  a  science  of  infra- 
human  nature. 

Professor  Belot' s  fundamental  purpose  is  to  determine  and  to  reconcile 
in  the  notion  of  a  positive  ethics  the  part  played  by  fiaict  and  the  part 
played  by  the  ideal,  the  rdle  of  reality  and  the  r61e  of  reason.  The  term 
'  positive '  ethics  is  employed  by  him  not  to  serve  as  the  label  for  a  school, 
but  to  describe  an  undertaking  independent  of  religion  and  metaphysics. 
The  claims  of  the  scientific  method  are  defended  against  all  such  theories 
as  pretend  to  construct  morality  without  first  telling  us  what  it  is.  The  moral 
fact  is  a  spontaneous  product  of  social  life,  which  we  must  know  by  obser- 
vation before  taking  it  as  a  practical  norm.  That  is,  morality  is  essentially 
social,  in  its  practical  content  as  well  as  in  its  origin. 

But  it  would  be  fallacious,  according  to  our  author,  to  conclude  that, 
because  morality  is  a  fact  revealed  by  sociological  observation,  ethics  is 
therefore  comparable  to  a  technical  art  based  upon  sociology.  Above  all 
the  particular  problems  of  practical  morals  is  the  moral  problem  properly 
so-called  :  to  make  a  society  exist.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  society  is 
not  only  the  milieu  of  every  human  activity,  but  that  life  in  society  is  the 
condition  imposed  upon  all  the  special  ends  or  purposes  of  man.  When- 
ever any  one  wills  anything,  he  wills,  in  principle,  society  ;  life  in  society 
is  the  common  condition  of  all  activities  and  of  all  human  ends,  whatever 
they  may  be.  Society  is  therefore  not  only  a  fact,  but  an  idea,  an  end  ;  to 
make  it  exist  is  the  general  formula  of  practical  morality,  while  the  partic- 
ular problems  of  morality  most  often  consist  in  harmonizing  wants,  interests, 
and  institutions,  which  already  exist.  According  to  this  theory,  Professor 
Belot  points  out,  it  is  no  longer  sociology  which  makes  ethics  possible  ;  it  is, 
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on  the  contrary,  ethics  which  tends  to  establish  a  society  which  man  can 
think  and  which  he  can  shape. 

The  author  regards  as  futile  every  attempt  to  base  a  duty  upon  an  exist- 
ing fact.  No  fact,  as  such,  can  be  an  adequate  principle  of  moral  judgment. 
Authority,  tradition,  habit,  and  instinct  cannot  be,  by  themselves,  principles 
of  morality.  To  declare  a  rule  valuable  because  it  emanates  from  a  divin- 
ity, or  from  a  nature,  or  even  from  a  society  or  a  reason,  is  to  reproduce 
in  morals  the  command  of  the  king  who  commands  because  he  is  the  king. 
Morality  cannot  be  based  upon  any  external  fact ;  man  as  a  moral  being 
belongs  to  himself  and  is  responsible  to  himself  for  his  fate.  His  ultimate 
duty  can  only  be  his  most  fundamental  will.  And  man  cannot  be  auton- 
omous except  through  self-discipline,  he  cannot  acquire  power  over  himself 
except  by  submitting  to  the  power  of  others,  by  becoming  an  integral  part 
of  human  society,  by  socializing  his  will. 

Morality,  however,  is  itself  a  fact ;  we  do  not  have  to  imagine  or  invent 
it.  To  avoid  losing  itself  in  an  abstract  conception  of  morality,  ethics 
ought  to  confine  itself  to  determining  the  norm  which  is  actually  given  as 
a  moral  norm.  It  must  proceed  inductively  from  the  sum-total  of  the 
judgments  unanimously  accepted  as  moral  in  a  certain  environment,  and 
determine  in  a  general  way  the  nature  of  the  content  of  the  ethical  rules 
holding  for  each  society.  Such  an  induction  will  show  that  the  moral 
judgment  is  pronounced  only  upon  a  conscious  agent,  and  only  in  so  far  as 
his  conduct  is  regarded  as  affecting  the  interests  of  others  and,  ultimately, 
the  interests  of  the  social  group  to  which  he  belongs.  It  also  shows  that 
the  moral  rules  are,  for  a  given  society,  the  rules  which  the  collective  body 
imposes  upon  the  individual  in  the  interest,  apprehended  or  only  felt,  real 
or  imagined,  of  the  collective  body  itself  which  sanctions  them. 

Professor  Belot's  book  is  an  able  representative  of  modern  teleological 
ethics,  and  a  good  antidote  for  the  ultra- sociological  interpretations  of  moral- 
ity which  are  particularly  abundant  in  France. 

Frank  Thilly. 
Cornell  University. 

The  Syllogistic  Philosophy,  or  Prolegomena  to  Science,  By  Francis 
Ellingwood  Abbot.  Boston,  Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  1906.  — 
Vol.  I,  pp.  xii,  317  ;  Vol.  II,  pp.  vi,  376. 

These  volumes  were  intended  by  the  late  Dr.  Abbot  as  an  elaboration  of 
a  philosophical  system,  the  leading  outlines  of  which  were  presented  in  his 
two  earlier  expositions  entitled  respectively  Scientific  Theism  and  The  Way 
out  of  Agnosticism, 

The  earlier  and  the  later  volumes  have  the  same  virtues  and  the  same 
defects.  They  are  erudite  and  earnest,  but  dogmatic  and  ineffective.  In 
the  Syllogistic  Philosophy,  we  have,  it  is  true,  a  wider  erudition  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  author's  fundamental  thought  has  g^ned  anything  by 
its  more  elaborate  polemical  setting.     With  all  due  tolerence  for  a  man*s 
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own  peculiar  and  unique  way  of  seeing  the  truth,  we  feel  that  in  the  volumes 
before  us  we  have  a  hyper-sensitive  and  dogmatic  claim  to  the  possession 
of  it,  coupled  with  an  unwarranted  eccentricity  in  the  way  of  giving  expres- 
sion to  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fruitless  logic -chopping,  and  one  tra- 
verses often  an  arid  waste  of  mere  verbalities.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
pages  which  reveal  genuine  philosophical  acumen  ;  but  for  the  most  part  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  author's  thought  moves  in  a  world  of  misconstruc- 
tion and  uncritical  dogmatism.  This  is  especially  true  of  his  interpretation 
and  criticism  of  Kant  and  Hegel.  Dr.  Abbot  seems  hopelessly  confused 
as  to  his  relations  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  both  these  thinkers.  He 
occupies  the  unfortunate  position  of  one  who  unconsciously  stands  in  his 
own  light.  Whatever  is  true  in  his  theory  of  universals  is  Hegelian  through 
and  through,  and  it  is  his  undue  polemical  zeal  and  unwarranted  assurance 
of  his  own  originality  which  obscures  his  vision  of  the  fact. 

It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  many  philosophical  students  would  agree  with 
him  in  his  interpretation  and  criticism  of  Kant.  The  critical  point  of  view 
of  Kant*s  idealism  is  ignored,  and  an  easy  victory  over  it  is  secured  by  a 
process  of  external  and  dogmatic  criticism,  using  as  its  standard  and  test  the 
author's  so-called  '  scientific  realism  *  (<  assertorical  *  rather  than  <  scientific ' 
would  be  the  better  name  for  it).  For  realism,  as  a  philosophical  theory,  is 
not  made  *  scientific  *  by  merely  calling  it  so,  and  it  may  be  possible  that 
Dr.  Abbot  is  the  victim  of  one  of  Bentham*s  question-begging  epithets. 
Indeed,  the  writer  of  this  notice  strongly  suspects  that  he  is. 

In  his  Preface  Dr.  Abbot  has  given  a  brief  indication  of  the  nature  of  his 
system.  "  Yet  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  I  conceive  it  to  be 
the  supreme  need  of  the  human  spirit  to  understand  that  the  mechanical 
philosophy  of  mere  evolution  —  the  evolution  without  involution,  which  is 
the  half-truth  more  dangerous  than  a  lie  —  is  but  a  step  towards  the  org^ic 
philosophy  of  evolution  through  involution,  as  itself  but  a  step  towards  the 
spiritual  philosophy  of  the  identity  in  difference  of  evolution  and  involution 
as  the  continuity  of  Being  in  the  Absolute  Ethical  I.**  "This  is  the 
philosophy  whose  foundation  is  the  absolute  nature  of  the  syllogism  as 
necessary  relational  equation  of  the  involved  and  the  evolved  in  the  world- 
process  — that  universal  and  eternal  self-realization  of  Being  through  Know- 
ing and  Doing  which  determines  the  immanent  and  necessary  relational 
constitution  of  the  world  itself  to  be  that  of  the  Absolute  Ethical  I.  It  is 
the  grounding  of  this  philosophy  in  the  absolute  nature  of  the  syllogistic 
process,  as  at  once  the  a  priori  of  Being,  the  a  priori  of  truth,  and  the  a  pri- 
ori of  Right,  and  as  itself  the  identity  in  difference  of  evolution  and  involu- 
tion, which  renders  it  a  system  of  philosophical  objectivism  or  scientific 
realism,  in  distinction  from  all  systems  of  philosophical  subjectivism, 
whether  a  subjective,  critical,  or  absolute  idealism,  and  which  not  only 
justifies  but  requires  its  name  as  the  Syllogistic  Philosophy."  '•  May  this 
book  help  the  world,  taught  at  last  to  be  heedful  and  not  heedless,  to  tread 
the  path  of  the  only  possible  salvation  from  its  own  follies  and  sins  —  the 
path  of  free  self-moralization  in  the  Absolute  Ethical  I.** 
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In  Vol.  I  Dr.  Abbot  begins  bis  philosophical  quest  with  a  chapter  on 
"The  Axiom  of  Philosophy."  In  the  Preface  we  are  told  of  his  plan  to 
"unfold  in  accordance  with  the  one  undeviating  method  of 'evolution 
through  involution  the  logical  content  of  the  Axiom  of  Philosophy,  not  as 
«I  think,  therefore  I  am,*  but  rather  as  'Human  Knowledge  Exists.* 
But  I  soon  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  explain  the  absolute  self- 
gp-oundedness  of  the  original  position  .  .  .  and  the  explanation  has  grown 
into  this  present  work.**  The  author  offers  an  elaborate  criticism  of  Des- 
cartes* s  starting-point,  and  suggests  his  own,  *  Human  Knowledge  Exists,* 
as  the  fulcrum  by  means  of  which  he  proposes  to  lift  the  world  of  philosophy 
out  of  the  despair  of  doubt  and  subjectivism  and  place  it  on  an  immovable 
foundation  of  certainty  and  objectivity.  "Nothing,**  we  are  told  (p.  7), 
"could  be  more  important  than  the  discovery  of  such  a  self-grounded 
affirmation,  for  philosophy  can  find  nowhere  else  a  beginning  which  will 
really  begin.*'  "  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  there  can  be  but  one 
such  beginning.  If  all  rational  affirmations  have  but  one  ultimate  and 
universal  ground,  it  follows  that  the  taking  of  this  one  ground  for  the  one 
content  of  one  affirmation  will  render  this  one  affirmation  the  only  possible 
self-grounded  affirmation.  It  must  be  an  absolutely  unique  judgment,  in 
the  sense  that  no  other  judgment  could  possibly  fulfil  the  unique  function 
of  furnishing  to  philosophy  a  starting  point  absolutely  certain  yet  rationally 
first.  Every  other  judgment,  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is  another  judgment, 
must  have  another  content,  —  not  the  universal  ground  of  all  rational 
affirmation,  but  some  other  content ;  yet  that  universal  ground  is  rationally 
prior  to  all  its  consequents,  and  the  affirmation  of  that  ground  is  rationally 
prior  to  all  its  consequent  affirmations.  If,  then,  the  universal  ground  is 
made  the  content  of  a  particular  affirmation,  the  affirmation  thus  self- 
grounded  will  constitute  the  only  philosophical  beginning  which  really 
begins.  ...  Its  form,  then,  will  be  essentially  thb :  Human  Knowledge 
Exists."  This  is  the  starting  point  of  the  Syllogistic  Philosophy,  and  Dr. 
Abbot  spares  no  pains  and  shirks  no  difficulties  in  following  it  out  through 
all  of  what  he  calls  its  progressive  meanings.  "  It  may  well  be  termed,** 
he  says,  "  the  absolute  major  premise  or  the  one  and  only  Axiom  of 
Philosophy.** 

The  latter  half  of  the  first  volume  is  concerned  with  subject-matter  al- 
ready familiar  to  readers  of  Scientific  Theism  and  The  Way  out  of  Agnos- 
ticism, It  discusses  the  so-called  Graeco-German  concept-philosophy.  It 
is  as  the  result  of  a  minute  and  exhaustive  (exhausting  !)  criticism  of  these 
two  doctrines  of  the  Universal  (the  Greek  and  the  German)  that  we  finally 
emerge  from  the  darkness  of  phenomenism  and  come  into  the  clear  light 
of  truth  as  contained  in  Scientific  Realism.  This  realism  is  founded  "on 
the  necessary  objectivity  of  relations  as  the  law  of  Unit-Universals.  .  .  .'* 

As  the  culmination  of  the  whole  search,  we  pass  "from  philosophy  as 
Ideality  to  religion  as  Reality,  that  is,  from  the  Syllogism  of  Syllogisms  to 
the  Absolute  Syllogism,  as  identity  in  difference  of  Ideality  and  Reality  in 
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the  '  liring  God,*  the  Absolute  Unh-Unnrersal,  which  is  at  once  ntwtmum 
genus  and  sunuHum  indtviduum,  the  I  of  I's  or  Person  of  Persons.  .  .  . 
Expiesfed  in  terms  of  human  thinking,  the  Absolute  Syllogism  of  the 
Wodd  as  the  living  God  may  be  thus  set  down : 
(I)  .  .  .  We  are  in  I  am. 
(II)  ...  I  am  in  we  are. 
(Ill)  .  .  .  Therefore  I  am  in  I  am." 
We  do  not  question  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  which  have  produced 
these  two  volumes,  but  we  do  question  whether  the  Absolute  Unit-Universal 
will  save  his  philosophical  children  from  their  sins  through  the  message  of 

the  Syllogistic  Philosophy. 

R.  B.  C.  Johnson. 
Princeton  Univeesity. 

Giordano  Bruno,  Opere  italiane.  L  Dialoghi  metafisicL  Nuovamente 
ristampati.  con  note  da  Giovanni  Gentile,  Ban.  Laterza  &  Figli, 
1907. — pp.  xxii,  420. 

This,  the  first  volume  of  Bruno's  Italian  works,  contains  the  dialogues 
"La  cena  de  le  ceneri,*'  "De  la  causa  prindpio  e  uno,**  and  *'De 
Tinfinito  uni verso  e  mondi  *' ;  while  the  second  volume,  under  the  heading 
"Dialoghi  morali,"  will  include  the  "Spaccio  della  bestia  trionfiade,**  the 
"Cabala  del  cavallo  regasco,**  and  "Degli  eroici  fuori,"  all  of  which 
were  published  by  Bruno  in  London  between  the  years  1583  and  1585.  In 
the  volume  before  us  is  contained  all  that  is  essential  to  a  knowledge  of 
Bruno's  theoretical  philosophy,  although  the  Latin  poems  issued  by  him 
some  years  later  at  Frankfort  and  dealing  with  the  same  subject  show 
some  slight  changes  to  have  taken  place  in  his  thought  and  feeling. 
The  present  edition  differs  from  the  excellent  one  of  de  Lagarde  mainly  in 
the  modernization  of  the  spelling  and  the  correction  of  the  punctuation 
which  de  Lagarde  had  literally  reproduced  from  the  first  edition,  which  in 
other  respects  Signor  Gentile  has  also  faithfully  followed.  He  has  also 
added  notes  which  are  illuminating  and  instructive.  Bruno's  philosophy 
hitherto,  among  non-Italian  students  at  all  events,  has  hardly  received  the 
close  and  sympathetic  attention  which  its  intrinsic  value  and  its  historic 
importance  have  merited.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  new  and  admirable 
edition  will  attract  many  readers  to  the  work  of  the  most  original  and 
vitally  interesting  thinker  of  the  later  Italian  Renaissance. 

E.  Ritchie. 

Physiologii  et psychologie  de  V  attention.  Par  Jean  Paul  Nayr ac.  Ou vrage 
r6compens6  par  I'Acad^mie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politique.  Prix 
Saintour,  1905.     Paris,  F61ix  Alcan,  1906. — pp.  xi,  223. 

Since  psychology  assumed  its  present  scientific  character,  attention, 
because  of  its  pedagogical  as  well  as  psychological  importance,  has  been 
much  studied  in  the  several  ways  approved  in  the  investigation  of  all 
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mental  phenomena.  As  a  consequence,  there  has  accumulated  a  wide, 
assortment  of  physiological,  psychological,  and  pathological  facts  which 
await  correlation  and  unification  in  some  theory  that  recognizes  and  shows 
the  complex,  psycho-physical  character  of  this  erstwhile  'faculty.*  This 
Nayrac  has  endeavored  to  give  in  his  discussion  of  the  subject.  He  has 
gleaned  widely  and  judiciously,  and  his  theory,  being  founded  upon  the 
biological  principle  of  adaptation,  is  both  comprehensive  and  suggestive. 

There  are  three  main  divisions  of  his  discussion,  treating  respectively  of 
the  Physiology  of  Attention,  the  Psychology  of  Attention,  and  the  Pathology 
of  Attention,  and  a  concluding  chapter  entitled  "  Reeducation  et  educa- 
tion de  r attention.*' 

In  the  first  chapter  he  has  collected  an  interesting  array  of  facts  all  going 
to  prove  the  intimate  relation  between  this  form  of  mental  activity  and 
concomitant  changes  in  the  entire  physical  organism.  Attention  is 
'mental  adaptation,'  but  it  implies  and  demands  the  co5peration  of  the 
whole  body.  It  is  the  highest  function  of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  of 
central  not  of  peripheral  origin. 

The  chapter  on  the  psychology  of  attention  seems  disproportionately 
abbreviated,  though  the  author  could  justify  his  treatment  on  the  ground 
that  more  study  is  now  being  g^ven  to  the  physiology  and  pathology  than 
to  the  normal  psychology  of  this  subject.  The  most  significant  part  of 
this  chapter  is  his  discussion  of  the  relation  of  attention  to  effort  and  to 
volition.  These  are  three  stages  in  the  biological  process  of  mental  adap- 
tation :  attention  is  a  state  of  mind,  a  mental  attitude,  while  effort  is  the 
process  toward  that  state  ;  he  agrees  with  Professor  James  in  making  voli- 
tion and  attention  two  forms  of  the  same  kind  of  mental  activity,  but 
prefers  to  say  that  volition  is  rather  the  logical  outcome  of  attention. 
This  synthesis  gives  a  wide  horizon  to  his  subject  and  serves  as  the  basis 
for  his  remarks  on  the  effect  of  attention  upon  clearness  of  thought,  asso- 
ciation, memory,  and  freedom. 

Under  the  pathological  aspect  of  his  subject,  he  shows  the  importance  oi 
attention  by  estabUshing  the  fact  that  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  hierarchy  of 
mental  powers,  and  that  the  higher  forms  of  mental  activity  are  the  first  to 
be  affected  in  all  forms  of  mental  disorders.  The  loss  of  power  for  sus- 
tsuned,  deliberate  attention  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  first  marks  of  mental 
degeneration. 

The  chapter  entitled  "Reeducation  et  education  de  T attention  **  in  the 
first  section  treats  of  the  therapeutics  of  pathological  cases  by  such  methods 
as  isolation,  physical  exercise,  and  suggestion  ;  the  remainder  of  the  chap- 
ter is  given  to  some  pertinent  pedagogical  conclusions  following  from  the 
whole  foregoing  discussion. 

While  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  points  is  not  so  full  as  could  be  de- 
sired, as  a  whole  the  book  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  data  now  at 
hand  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  will  prove  suggestive  to  the  student, 
and  informing  and  helpful  to  all.  Halbert  Hains  Britan. 

Bates  College. 
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Geschichtliche  Wertmassstdbe  in  der  Geschichtsphilosophie  bet  Historikem 
und  im  Volksbewusstsein,  Von  Arvid  Grotenfelt.  Leipzig,  B.  G. 
Teubner,  1905. — pp.  vi,  211. 

This  little  volume  by  a  docent  at  Helsing^ors  will  be  found  very  useful 
as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  a  sequel  to  the 
writer's  earlier  essay,  Die  Wertschatzung  in  der  Geschichte  (Leipzig,  1903), 
in  which  the  problem  of  historical  values  is  methodologically  treated,  and 
frequent  references  are  made  to  the  discussions  in  that  volume  ;  the  present 
work  is,  however,  sufficiently  complete  in  itself.  The  purpose  is  to  give  a 
critical  exposition  of  the  principal  conceptions  of  historical  values  which 
have  been  developed  by  philosophers,  more  or  less  consciously  employed 
by  historians,  or  taken  for  granted  in  the  popular  consciousness. 

Considerably  the  largest  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  philos- 
ophers. The  popular  consciousness  is  appealed  to  only  in  refutation  of 
utilitarianism  and  in  confirmation  of  the  theories  of  intuitional  idealism. 
Only  five  historians  are  given  prominent  treatment  (Mommsen,  Ranke, 
Breysig,  Buckle,  and  Carlyle),  and  these  only  in  a  single  chapter.  Not  one 
Greek  or  Roman  historian  is  so  much  as  mentioned.  The  historians  chosen 
for  criticism  are,  however,  considered  to  be  representative  of  the  main 
conflicting  tendencies. 

Something  more  than  half  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  philosophical  notions  involved.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
ancient  and  mediaeval  periods  ;  to  the  Renaissance  and  Enlightenment ;  to 
Herder,  Kant,  and  the  post-Kantian  idealists  ;  to  the  utilitarians  of  the  last 
century  ;  and  to  recent  intuitionalistic  idealism.  The  treatment  is  in  general 
exceedingly  careful  and  conservative,  without  displaying  much  speculative 
insight.  The  account  of  Herder  is  particularly  good,  and  that  of  Hegel 
is  particularly  inadequate.  The  author  is  strongly  disposed  in  favor  of 
intuitionalism  by  reason  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  witness  of  the 
popular  conscience.  In  subsequent  chapters,  he  discusses  cosmopolitanism 
and  nationalism  as  principles  both  of  historiography  and  of  statescraft, 
strongly  favoring  the  superior  right  of  the  former  to  rank  as  ultimate. 
Equally  strongly  he  favors  the  claims  of  individualism  as  over  against  the 
worship  of  culture  as  such  ;  culture  has  value  only  as  it  is  realized  in  indi* 
vidual  personalities.  In  the  development  of  personality  itself,  certain 
faculties  are  intuitively  recognized  as  being  of  superior  worth,  though  none 
can  be  permitted  to  suppress  the  others.  While  the  general  course  of  his- 
tory has  been  a  progress,  we  cannot  assume  that  success  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  always  means  superior  capabilities  for  progress.  Our  ultimate 
convictions  contain  always  an  element  of  faith  ;  and  the  author  asserts  his 
faith  in  the  divine  government  of  the  world. 

In  an  appendix  devoted  to  contemporary  practical  problems,  are  dis- 
cussed certain  aspects  of  the  democratic  and  nationalistic  movements,  and 
especially  imperialism  and  the  principle  of  international  tolerance.  The 
author  speaks  as  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  minor  European  states  ;  and  his 
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feeling  in  the  matter  imparts  to  his  very  temperate  language  an  unusual 
strength  and  eloquence. 

Theodore  de  Lacuna. 
The  University  of  Michigan. 
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LOGIC   AND   METAPHYSICS. 
Der  Wirklichkeitsgedanke,      Georg  Wernick.      V.  f.    W.  Ph.,  XXX, 

2,  pp.  179-202;    3,  245-270. 

(I)  The  main  problem  of  this  investigation  is  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  process  whereby  we  ascribe  reality  to  a  mental  content.  This  '  ac- 
tualization process'  is  of  two  kinds:  the  objective,  which  directly  refers  the 
content  to  an  external  reality,  and  the  subjective,  which  claims  reality  for 
the  content  merely  as  our  own  mental  experience.  They  are  distinct  but 
codrdinate  psychical  processes  which  have  the  same  content.  The  dis- 
tinction between  subjective  representation  and  objective  reference  is  not 
given  in  the  content  as  such,  but  is  rather  the  result  of  a  psychological  de- 
velopment. Language  tends  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  objective  and 
subjective  *  ascriptions  of  reality  to  a  content  *  are  really  two  different  pro- 
cesses which  refer  to  the  same  content.  Names  indicate  not  merely  the 
content  of  an  idea,  but  the  object  to  which  it  refers.  Reality  is  not  orig- 
inally a  concept,  but  a  thought,  and,  like  all  thoughts,  can  be  reduced  to 
ideational  processes.  This  reduction  can  be  accomplished  either  analyt- 
ically or  synthetically.  The  latter  method,  which  is  not  very  fruitful  or 
reliable,  seeks  to  reconstruct  the  historical  development  of  thought  either 
directly,  by  reflection  upon  our  own  psychical  past,  or  indirectly,  through 
the  development  of  language.  The  analytic  method,  which  seeks  for  the 
component  ideas  of  thought  through  introspective  analysis,  is  a  more  reli- 
able method.  Yet  it  is  beset  with  serious  difficulties,  for  different  individ- 
uals have  different  ideas  out  of  which  the  one  thought  is  constructed,  and 
even  the  same  individual  may  have  different  ideas  at  different  times. 
These  difficulties  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  large  number  of  independ- 
ent observations.     (II)  There  are  two  types  of  answers  which  have  been 
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given  to  this  question  concerning  the  nature  of  the  process  of  ascribing 
reality  to  a  content.  The  first,  which  may  be  called  an  absolute  solution, 
regards  the  judgment  of  reality  as  a  special  quality  which  belongs  to  the 
content  for  which  reality  is  claimed.  The  relative  explanation  regards  the 
*  actualization  process '  as  a  special  relation  which  the  content  in  question 
bears  to  other  contents.  One  absolute  explanation  claims  that  our  'judg- 
ments of  reality  *  depend  upon  certain  feelings  of  compulsion.  This  view 
is  invalidated,  however,  by  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  case  of  imaginative 
natures,  subjective  processes  may  equally  be  felt  as  compelling.  To  the 
modified  form  of  this  theory,  which  would  make  the  criterion  the  remem- 
brance of  past  feelings  of  compulsion,  it  may  be  replied  that  it  is  a  mere 
schema,  not  true  to  the  fects  of  experience.  Moreover,  it  necessitates  our 
regarding  reality  as  a  continuum  of  infinitely  graded  intensities.  The 
process  whereby  we  ascribe  reality  to  a  content  may  have  degrees,  but 
reality  itself  presents  no  such  gradations.  It  either  is  or  is  not.  A  second 
absolute  theory  is  called  by  Hillebrand  the  *  Ideo-genetic  theory.'  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  there  is  a  special  psychical  faculty,  a  fundamental  un- 
analyzable  act  of  consciousness,  by  means  of  which  we  ascribe  or  deny 
reality  to  a  mental  content.  But  this  view  is  not  true  to  experience,  for  it 
does  not  take  account  of  the  great  variety  of  ways  in  which  we  ascribe 
reality  to  a  content ;  e,  g,,  we  may  ascribe  to  a  content  the  reality  of  the 
past,  present,  or  future,  —  or  of  a  here  or  a  there.  If  the  theory  were  to 
take  full  account  of  this  variety,  it  would  be  driven  to  the  absurdity  of  as- 
suming as  many  original  faculties  as  there  are  varieties  in  the  <  actualization 
process.*  A  third  absolute  solution  asserts  that  perception  plays  the 
essential  part  in  the  'judgment  of  reality.'  The  origin  of  the  thought  of 
reality  lies  in  perception.  The  perceived  is  the  actual.  In  the  original 
sensation,  contents  have  a  compelling  power,  an  intense  feeling  aspect,  and 
a  permanence  which  they  lack  in  reproduction.  The  '  actualization  process ' 
consists  in  the  consciousness  of  that  general  quality  by  which  a  sensation 
is  sharply  distinguished  from  the  mere  representation,  and  which  may  be 
termed  its  '  reality  coloring '  (  Wirklichktitsfarbe),  This  •  reality  coloring  * 
is  not  something  new  added  to  the  perception,  but  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  perception  itself,  which  can  only  be  distinguished  as  a  special  moment 
of  the  whole  perceptive  process  by  subsequent  reflection.  That  none  of 
the  absolute  theories  save  one  gives  satisfaction,  and  that  only  in  the  expla- 
nation of  perceptual  contents,  is  indirect  proof  of  the  relative  theories.  If 
there  is  no  psychical  process  which  assigns  reality  to  a  content  in  its  fullest 
isolation,  then  the  process  of  thinking  reality  must  consist  in  a  relation  of 
the  content  in  question  to  other  contents.  In  order  to  be  held  as  real,  a 
content  must  be  brought  into  relation  with  such  contents  as  are  already 
held  to  be  real.  Reality  can  only  be  discovered  through  its  relation  to  an 
already  recognized  reality.  The  '  process  of  ascribing  reality '  to  a  content 
is  the  ordering  of  a  content  in  the  total  connected  whole  of  Reality. 

A.  U.  Pope. 
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The  Time  Quality.     Henry  Rutgers  Marshall.     Mind,  No.  6i,  pp. 
1-26. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  that  the  time  quality,  like  the 
algedonic  quality  {cf.  the  author's  Pain,  Pleasure,  and  ^Esthetics),  is  a 
general,  three-phased  quality  which  exists  in  one  phase  or  another  in  con- 
nection with  each  presentation.  The  point  of  departure  is  a  consideration 
of  the  presentative  complexity  in  itself,  since  this  complexity  is  of  special 
significance  in  the  study  of  the  time  quality  and  its  phases.  The  com- 
plexity of  presentations  of  reflection  corresponds  to  neururgic  complexity, 
which  is  due  primarily  to  the  action  of  a  variety  of  stimuli  in  successive 
moments  upon  the  neururgic  system.  Man  lives  in  a  constantly  chang- 
ing environment ;  the  position  of  sources  of  stimulation  in  relation  to  his 
body  is  continuously  altered.  Some  sources  of  stimulation  are  always 
coming  nearer  to  him,  while  others  are  as  constantly  receding  from  him. 
Consequently  the  neururgic  patterns  in  man  display  various  modes  of  com- 
plexity. They  involve  either  a  developing  complexity  (due  to  man's 
approach  to  stimuli  or  their  approach  to  him),  or  a  stationary  complexity 
(due  to  a  relatively  fixed  relation  between  the  organism  and  its  stimuli),  or 
a  simplifying  complexity  (due  to  separation  between  organism  and  its 
sources  of  stimulation).  On  the  hypothesis  of  a  thorough-going  noetic  and 
neururgic  correspondence,  one  would  expect  to  find  in  consciousness  some 
general  quality  corresponding  to  this  three-phased  characteristic  of  neururgic 
disturbance  which  we  picture  to  ourselves  in  terms  of  our  spatial  concep- 
tions. Such  a  general  three-phased  quality  of  presentations  is  furnished 
in  the  time  quality,  which  appears  in  the  form  of  pastness,  presentness,  or 
futureness,  and  which  is  generally  described  in  spatial  terms.  Pastness  is 
usually  thought  of  as  involving  something  going  from  us,  presentness  as 
involving  something  with  us,  and  futureness  as  involving  something  ap- 
proaching us.  This  relation  of  the  several  phases  of  the  time  quality  to 
presentative  complexity  the  author  emphasizes  further  by  symbolizing  in 
formulae  the  nature  of  presentation  in  general,  and  also  of  those  presenta- 
tions in  which  the  time  relations  become  explicit.  From  this  attempt  he 
emerges  with  the  conclusion  that  pastness  is  in  indissoluble  relation  with 
the  simplification  of  presentative  complexity  ;  that  futureness  is  given  in 
relation  to  the  development  of  this  complexity  ;  and  that  presentness  is 
attached  to  the  relatively  unchanging  complexity.  All  of  these  phases  of 
the  time  quality  are  to  some  extent  present  in  every  complex  presentation, 
but  one  or  the  other  receives  the  emphasis.  The  presentness  is  the  norm, 
as  it  were,  but,  like  the  algedonic  norm  (/.  e.,  indifference),  displays  more  or 
less  of  indefiniteness  ;  on  the  one  hand,  it  reaches  into  the  futureness,  and, 
on  the  other,  into  the  pastness.  Whether  the  suggested  relation  between 
the  time  phases  and  the  presentational  complexity  be  accepted  or  rejected, 
the  author  thinks  that  his  discussion  has  shown  that  time-ness  is  a  general 
quality  of  all  presentations ;  that  it  is  of  a  three-phased  nature ;  that  at 
least  one  of  the  phases  must  usually  be  predominant ;  that,  finally,  if  any 
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one  phase  is  predominant  as  a  qualification  of  a  state  of  consciousness,  this 
fact  necessarily  excludes  the  prominence  of  the  other  two  from  the  same 
state.  G.  W.  Cunningham. 

L idee  d€  neant,     H.  Bergson.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXI,  ii,  pp.  449-466. 

If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  idea  of  nothingness  is  a  pseudo-idea,  the 
problems  arising  about  it  will  be  shown  to  be  pseudo-problems.  We  have 
only  to  consider  the  idea  of  nothingness  as  the  abolition  of  all  things,  in 
order  to  see  the  absurdity  which  it  conceals.  A  vacuum  is  always  in  idea  a 
plenum  which  is  resolved  by  analysis  into  two  positive  elements :  one,  the 
idea,  distinct  or  confused,  of  a  substitution  ;  the  other,  the  feeling,  exper- 
ienced or  imagined,  of  a  desire  or  of  a  regret.  It  follows  fh)m  this  analy- 
sis that  the  idea  of  absolute  nothingness,  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  abolition 
of  all  things,  is  self- destructive,  a  pseudo-idea,  a  mere  word.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  appear,  there  is  more  contained  in  the  idea  of  an  object  con- 
ceived as  not  existing  than  in  the  idea  of  the  same  object  conceived  as 
existing,  for  the  idea  of  the  former  is  necessarily  the  idea  of  the  latter  plus 
the  representation  of  an  exclusion  of  this  object  from  reality.  Negation 
may  be  said  to  be  the  removal  of  an  affirmation  or  the  half  of  an  intellec- 
tual act  of  which  the  other  half  is  left  undetermined.  The  correlation  of 
affirmation  and  negation,  from  the  point  of  view  of  formal  logic,  is  external 
and  superficial.  To  deny  consists  always  in  presenting,  in  shortened 
form,  a  system  of  two  affirmatives,  one  determined  and  bearing  upon  a 
certain  possibility,  the  other  undetermined  and  referring  to  a  reality  either 
unknown  or  indifferent  which  supplants  this  possibility.  Negation,  which 
exists  to  correct  and  prevent  error  in  another,  has  a  pedagogical  or  social 
character.  Since  it  is  raised  about  a  pseudo-idea,  the  question  how  any- 
thing can  exist  is  a  pseudo-problem.  The  removal  of  illusory  difficulties 
should  precede  the  consideration  of  real  problems. 

Frank  B.  Crandall. 

Logique  rationnelle  et psychologisme,     G.  H.  Luquet.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXI, 

12,  pp.  600-610. 

This  article  is  written  in  reply  to  one  in  Rev,  de  Met,,  May,  1906,  by  L. 
Couturat.  The  opponent  of  Couturat  seems  to  be  Ribot,  the  former 
recognizing  one  log^c,  the  latter,  two,  which  he  opposes  one  to  the  other. 
Ribot  makes  the  distinction  that  psychology  reports  phenomena  and  logic 
formulates  rules  ;  the  one  asks  how  we  think  ordinarily,  and  the  other,  how 
we  think  correctly.  In  order  to  understand  them,  the  psychologist  must 
maintain  an  impartial  position  between  affective  logic  and  rational  logic. 
Couturat  did  not  maintain  this  impartial  attitude.  Furthermore,  he  has 
confounded  logic  and  logical  relations,  and  psychology  and  psychologism. 
Psycholog^sm  has  no  concern  for  either  logic  or  psychology  ;  it  belongs 
solely  to  the  province  of  epistemology.  In  his  criticism  of  psychologism, 
Couturat  is  fighting  an  imaginary  foe.  Frank  B.  Crandall. 
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Current  Misconceptions  of  Realism,     W.  P.  Montague.     J.  of  Ph.,  Psy., 
and  Sci.  Meth.,  IV,  4,  pp.  100-105. 

It  is  charged,  first,  that  realism  is  identical  with  psychophysical  dualism 
or  epiphenomenalism,  the  doctrine  that  consciousness  is  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing effects  in  the  world  of  objects  ;  secondly,  that  it  is  identical  with 
metaphysical  dualism,  or  the  belief  that  real  objects  are  things-in-them- 
selves  entirely  transcending  our  knowledge  and  possessing  none  of  the 
qualities  which  we  attribute  to  them.  The  third  misconception  is  the 
identification  of  realism  with  epistemological  dualism,  or  the  representative 
theory  of  knowledge,  according  to  which  we  can  have  direct  knowledge 
only  of  our  ideas,  which,  as  phenomena,  are  numerically  distinct  from  the 
real  objects  which  can  merely  be  inferred  to  exist  behind  them.  Although 
these  three  types  of  dualism  have  been  held  by  individual  realists,  none  of 
them  is  implied  by  realism  as  such  ;  for  its  primary  meaning  is  that  things 
do  not  depend  for  their  existence  upon  the  fact  that  we  know  them,  and 
that  consequently  they  can  continue  in  what  is  called  existence  during 
those  intervals  of  time  in  which  no  subject  is  aware  of  them.  In  answer 
to  these  misconceptions,  it  may  be  argued  :  (i)  That,  while  realism  does 
deny  the  identity  of  being  and  perception,  it  does  not  deny  the  power  of 
consciousness  to  affect  indirectly  the  objects  known  ;  (2)  that,  while  realism 
holds  that  objects  exist  independently  of  a  knowing  consciousness,  it  does 
not  hold  that  these  objects  change  their  nature  when  they  pass  out  of  con- 
sciousness. To  deny  that  the  world  is  reducible  to  sensible  objects  in  the 
relation  of  consciousness,  does  not  imply  that  the  world  is  not  reducible  to 
sensible  objects.  (3)  While  almost  all  realists  in  modem  philosophy  have 
held  the  theory  of  epistemological  dualism,  it  is  not  essential  to  their  belief 
as  realists.  Presentative  or  monistic  realism  is  not  self-contradictory, 
though  it  is  more  difficult  to  defend  than  the  dualistic  form  of  realism. 
The  idealist  should  not  then  regard  a  refutation  of  dualism  as  equivalent 
to  a  refutation  of  realism. 

Mattie  Alexander  Martin. 

Some  Inadequacies  of  Modem  Theories  of  Judgment,     W.  H.  Sheldon. 
J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci.  Meth.,  IV,  4,  pp.  94-100. 

Some  of  our  modem  theories  of  judgment,  well-established  though  they 
are,  yet  restate  rather  than  solve  the  main  problem.  By  judgment  is  here 
meant,  not  merely  a  logical  process,  nor  merely  a  psychical  event,  nor  a 
proposition  of  language,  but  something  with  all  these  aspects.  Judgment 
is  understood  to  be  a  psychical  state  or  process,  with  a  peculiar  logical 
signification,  capable  of  a  certain  symbolic  statement,  and  at  least  partially 
expressible  in  the  idioms  of  language.  What  may  be  called  the  orthodox 
view  of  judgment  is  that  we  entertain  some  psychical  material,  and  use  it, 
whether  as  it  is  or  as  transformed  into  a  concept,  to  point  to  the  real.  It  is 
this  view  which  seems  inadequate  ;  for  the  nature  of  judgment  is  not  com- 
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pletdy  understood  until  we  know,  not  only  what  function  it  performs,  and 
what  structure  it  has,  but  how  the  structure  reveals  its  function.  The 
problem  may  be  insoluble.  No  constant  structure  may  be  found  in  the 
psychical  content  of  judgment ;  or,  if  found,  it  may  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  conmion-sense  idea  of  reality.  But  this  still  remains  the  main 
problem.  The  judgment  as  it  exists  and  is  used  in  human  experience  has 
two  mutually  conditioning  sides,  function  and  structure,  and  the  problem 
is  not  adequately  conceived  till  we  study  both  sides  as  conditioning  each 
other. 

Mattie  Alexander  Martin. 

ETHICS. 

Definition  and  Analysis  of  ike  Consciousness  of  Value,     Wilbur  M. 
Urban.     Psych.  Rev.,  XIV,  i,  pp.  1-36;  2,  pp.  92-121. 

I.  For  the  unreflective  worth-consciousness,  descriptions  of  value  are 
tertiary  qualities  belonging  to  the  object  as  much  as  the  so-called  primary 
and  secondary  qualities.  Inspection  shows  these  tertiary  qualities  to  be 
acquired  meanings  of  the  object  for  a  subject,  predetermined  by  ante- 
cedent psychical  processes.  Worth -predicates  may  be  defined  as  the  selec- 
tive, funded,  affective- volitional  meanings  of  objects,  — selective  in  repre- 
senting differentiation  of  aspects  of  objects  acquired  in  processes  of  feeUng 
and  will,  and  funded  in  representing  the  accumulation  of  meaning  of  these 
processes.  Analysis  of  worth-predicates  reveals  equivocal  meanings  which 
arise,  like  cognitive  contradictions,  through  abstraction  of  the  predicates 
from  the  processes  in  which  meaning  was  acquired.  Worth-sdenccs 
express  this  equivocation  by  distinctions  such  as  subjective  or  objective, 
real  or  ideal,  actual  or  imputed,  intrinsic  or  instrumental.  In  all  these 
cases,  value  judgments  express  functions  of  the  relation  of  subject  to  object, 
but  in  various  modifications  pf  attitudes  of  the  subject  as  determined  by 
different  dispositions  and  interests.  Two  important  consequences  follow : 
(i)  The  analysis  underlying  these  distinctions  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  psy- 
chological investigation  of  the  different  attitudes ;  and  (2)  since  worth  is 
the  affective-volitional  meaning  of  the  object  for  the  subject  in  different 
attitudes,  the  way  is  open  for  classification  of  the  fundamental  worth- 
attitudes.  Three  fundamental  attitudes  may  be  distinguished  :  (i)  Simple 
appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  an  object  for  the  self ;  (2)  the  personal 
attitude,  in  which  worth  is  determined  by  explicit  reference  of  the  object  to 
the  characterized  self  or  alter  ;  (3)  the  impersonal  attitude,  in  which  the 
subject  is  identified  with  an  impersonal  over-individual  subject  and  the 
value  is  determined  by  explicit  reference  to  the  over-individual  demand. 
The  objects  of  valuation  may  be  simple  or  founded  objects,  and  may  be 
classified  correspondently  with  the  subject-attitudes  :  (i)  Objects  of  simple 
appreciation  (either  physical  or  psychical) ;  (2)  objects  of  personal  worth 
founded  in  characterization  of  the  person  (the  self  or  the  alter)  ;  (3)  objects 
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of  common  worth  founded  in  processes  of  social  participation.  The  defini- 
tion of  value  as  affective-volitional  meaning  must  be  interpreted  to  include 
the  pre-judgmental  attitude  of  immediate  appreciation  as  well  as  the  reflective 
judgments  of  ethics  and  economics  which  include  the  worth  feeling  as  a 
partial  determinant.  The  double  term  •  affective-volitional  *  suggests  two 
questions  :  Is  feeling  or  desire  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  worth  ? 
Is  worth  co-extensive  with  feeling  or  desire?  Ehrenfels  makes  desire 
fundamental  and  feeling  a  matter  of  dispositional  presupposition.  Meinong 
reverses  the  distinction.  Ehrenfels  admits  the  determination  of  desire  by 
increase  in  pleasure,  a  view  the  difficulties  of  which  led  Meinong  to  make 
feeling  fundamental.  The  latter  view  is  preferable  for  the  following 
reasons  :  The  sense  of  worth  implies  a  felt  meaning,  but  not  necessarily 
a  desire  or  volition  ;  where  desire  is  part  of  the  experience,  its  essence  is 
describable  in  terms  of  feeling  of  lack.  The  moment  of  desire  may  be 
present  in  the  form  of  *  desirability  *  merely.  In  reply  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, Meinong  restricts  value  to  'judgment-feelings,'  maintaining  that  the 
antecedent  psychical  condition  in  worth-consciousness  is  always  a  judg- 
ment. This  is  true  in  so  far  as  it  denies  the  aspect  of  worth  to  the  mere 
presentation  feeling ;  the  feeling  attitude  which  is  fundamental  to  worth- 
consciousness  has  additional  presuppositions.  Are  these  distinguishing 
presuppositions  exclusively  judgmental,  as  Meinong  maintains?  This 
implies  the  presupposition  of  the  existence  of  the  object  as  essential  to  the 
worth-consciousness.  But  immediate  consciousness  of  value  may  exist 
without  explicit  existential  judgment.  Presupposition  of  reality  is  always 
present,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  form  of  existential  judgment.  The 
primitive  pre-judgmental  presumption  of  reality,  the  assumption  which 
recognizes  the  possibility  of  non-existence,  the  existential  judgment,  and, 
finally,  the  permanent  assumptions  owing  their  funded  meaning  to  habitual 
judgments,  may  all  function  as  the  reality  meanings  which  distinguish  the 
feeling  of  value  from  mere  feeling  tone.  What  is  the  relation  between  the 
acts  of  cognition,  which  are  the  psychical  presuppositions  of  valuation,  and 
the  conative  tendencies  forming  its  dispositional  conditions  ?  The  answer 
must  be  in  genetic  terms.  At  the  cognitive  stage  of  primitive  presump- 
tion, cognitive  and  conative  moments  are  scarcely  distinguishable.  When 
the  conative  factor  first  suffers  arrest  by  development  of  independent 
cognitive  interest,  subjective  and  objective  controls  are  differentiated  and 
the  attitude  of  assumption  emerges.  With  the  existential  judgment  is 
involved  the  acknowledgment  or  disavowal  of  a  control  factor.  Feeling 
of  value,  therefore,  is  the  feeling  aspect  of  a  conative  process.  By  conative 
process  is  meant  the  total  process,  including  actual  and  dispositional 
moments,  by  which  affective-volitional  meaning  is  acquired.  We  must 
next  inquire  how  these  dispositions  vary,  qualitatively  and  quantitatively, 
at  different  stages  of  development  with  changes  of  presupposition  and  with 
inclusions  of  secondary  judgments  of  relation,  etc. 
II.  Feeling  itself  may  become  the  object  of  both  presentation  and  judg- 
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ment.  The  resulting  description  is  '  appreciative  *  and  fixes  the  place  of 
a  feeling  attitude  in  a  system  of  possible  attitudes  which  are  referred  to 
the  self  as  a  center.  *rhe  ultimate  terms  of  appreciative  description  should 
furnish  the  fundamental  modifications  of  worth-feeling.  The  conception 
that  the  innumerable  nuances  of  feeling  are  reducible  to  difference  in 
intensity  and  duration  of  the  pleasantness-unpleasantness  continuum  has 
been  criticised  recently  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  psychology  of  value 
and  of  psycho-physical  analysis.  The  feeling  attitude  may  be  qualitatively 
described  in  other  terms  than  pleasantness-unpleasantness.  Similarly, 
intensity  is  not  sufficient  to  express  quantitative  differences  in  worth-feeling. 
The  irreducible  aspects  of  feeling  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  quality 
and  degree.  Qualitatively,  every  feeling  attitude  has  two  primary  aspects, 
its  direction  and  its  reference.  Its  direction  is  positive  or  negative ;  its 
reference,  transgredient  or  immanental.  The  former  refers  to  the 
pleasantness-unpleasantness  duality  of  quality  ;  the  latter  has  more  specific 
reference  to  conation.  Transgp-edient  reference  means  subjective  control 
leading  on  to  other  states  ;  immanental,  a  sense  of  more  objective  control 
leading  to  repose  in  the  same  state.  Transgredient  reference  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  tension,  restlessness,  contraction  ;  immanental,  in  terms  of  repose, 
relaxation,  expansion.  The  correlation  of  these  terms  of  appreciative  de- 
scription with  the  three-dimensional  theory  of  Wundt  is  obvious.  Whether 
the  terms  equally  characterize  sensation  feelings  is  not  yet  conclusively 
shown.  In  any  case,  valuation  takes  place  only  at  the  level  of  emotion, 
I.  ^.,  of  a  feeling  attitude  which  presupposes  a  cogpiitive  act.  Implied 
reference  to  reality  exists  even  in  objectless  emotions,  e,  g,^  as  expressed 
in  the  impersonal  judgment.  The  specific  types  of  reference  of  feeling 
may  be  correlated  with  types  of  cognitive  presupposition.  Transgredient 
reference  involves  transition,  on  the  cognitive  side,  of  presumption  into 
assumption  and  judgment ;  the  immanental  reference  is  the  feeling  attach- 
ing to  judgment  habit.  Derived  feeling  attitudes,  from  the  genetic  view- 
point, involve  progression  in  meaning  or  a  value  movement.  Acquired 
feelings  fall  into  two  groups :  (i)  Acquired  meanings  of  simple  apprecia- 
tion ;  and  (2)  of  characterization  and  participation.  The  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion, appreciatively  described,  is  an  acquired  modification  of  the  feeling 
of  transgredient  reference,  of  tension.  Its  differentiation  lies  in  its  cognitive 
presuppositions.  It  is  a  transitive  mode  in  which  an  existential  feeling  is 
qualified  by  an  assumption  feeling.  The  aesthetic  psychosis  belongs  to 
the  class  of  simple  appreciation  and  is  described  in  terms  of  immanental 
reference.  The  typical  cognitive  presuppositions  involve  the  minimizing 
of  explicit  judgment  and  the  presence  of  either  assumption  stage.  Sec- 
ondary acquired  meanings  arise  in  judgments  of  personal  worth,  utilization 
and  participation  values.  These  feelings  arise  through  the  establishment 
of  relational  judgments  between  the  object  and  the  disposition  presupposed. 
The  quantitative  aspect  of  worth  meanings  requires  distinction  from  that 
of  sensation-feelings.     Positive  worth  feeling  may  co-exist  with  actual 
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unpleasantness  and  vice  versa  ;  degree  of  worth  feeling  may  increase  with 
decrease  of  hedonic  intensity ;  value  feeling  may  be  without  intensity. 
According  to  the  dualistic  theory  of  Brentano  and  Schwartz,  the  worth 
feeling  is  a  modification  of  the  will,  accompanied  by  an  irrelevant  hedonic 
aspect,  as  feeling  modification,  termed  hedonic  'redundancy.'  Such  an 
assumption  of  the  separateness  of  will  and  feeling  is  not  necessary,  at 
least.  From  a  genetic  standpoint,  the  transgredient  and  immanental 
references  of  feeling  may,  when  repeatedly  actualized  by  cognitive  acts, 
become  differentiated,  as  selective  meanihgs,  from  the  aspect  of  hedonic 
intensity.  This  relation  is  analogous  to  that  between  the  general  concept 
and  particular  presentation.  M.  W.  Sprague. 

La  morale  conditionnelle,     Adrien  Naville.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXI,  12,  pp. 

561-575. 

This  article  was  called  forth  by  the  book,  Im  morale  et  la  science  des  maiurs, 
by  L6vy-Bruhl.  The  doctrine  of  conditional  ethics  cannot  be  established 
without  the  distinction  being  drawn  between  moral  teleology,  the  system  of 
obligatory  ends,  and  ethics  proper,  the  means  for  realizing  the  ideal  con- 
ceived by  the  former.  Ethics  is  the  theory  of  the  best  means  furnished  by 
reality  for  the  most  complete  realization  possible  of  the  ideal.  It  is  ethics 
thus  understood,  and  not  moral  teleology,  that  is  conditional.  Moral  teleology 
is  the  theory  of  good  ends  and  of  their  comparative  values.  There  are 
but  four  possible  ends  in  virtue  of  our  human  nature,  namely,  truth  or 
knowledge  for  oneself,  truth  or  knowledge  for  others,  happiness  for  oneself, 
and  happiness  for  others.  Ethics  involves  a  doctrine  of  the  comparative 
value  of  these  two  ends,  truth  and  happiness.  The  received  codes  of 
ethics  differ  regarding  the  duty  of  veracity.  Teleology  must  give  the  deci- 
sion in  regard  to  the  different  values  we  place  upon  persons  in  respect  to 
their  right  to  pleasure  and  knowledge.  Several  theories  seem  possible  : 
identity  of  rights,  equality  of  rights,  acquired  inequalities,  natural  inequali- 
ties. Ethics  proper  rests  upon  teleology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  a 
knowledge  of  reality,  on  the  other.  All  moral  precepts  employ  an  *if,* 
when  understood  as  general  and  not  universal.  Duty  varies  according  to 
circumstances.  The  distinction  between  moral  teleology  and  ethics  proper 
dismisses  the  contention  that  the  difference  in  moral  ideas  and  practice  in 
different  times  and  in  different  places  disproves  the  existence  of  human  con- 
science and  practical  reason.  Moral  precepts  must  and  will  change  with 
changing  circumstances.  Sociology  will  guard  men  from  deception  in  this 
adaptation  and  will  give  stability  to  '  rational  social  art,'  provided  moral 
teleology  is  made  the  foundation.  Frank  B.  Crandall. 

Spinoza  et  ses  contemporains  (Suite  et  fin).     L.  Brunschwicg.     Rev.  dc 

Ma.,  XIV.  5,  pp.  691-732. 

The  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth  century  did  not  separate  science  and 
religion,  but  rather  attempted  to  justify  the  latter  by  the  former.     Space 
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and  time  were  treated  in  a  new  fisishion,  and  both  were  conddered  infinite. 
Matter  for  Descartes  was  substance  possessing  all  the  properties  of  ex- 
tension. Thus  the  laws  of  geometry  gave  rise  to  the  universal  laws  of 
dynamics,  and  nature  became  real  and  infinite.  But  this  scientific  extra- 
polation necessitated  a  metaphysical  extrapolation.  God,  too,  was  con- 
sidered infinite,  transcending  all  limitation,  and,  as  such,  incomprehensible 
to  man.  This  conception  is  seen  in  the  philosophy  of  Malebranche,  but  in 
Leibniz  the  harmony  of  science  and  religion  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
principle  of  reason,  which  resolves  particular  truth  into  the  infinity  of  its 
determining  conditions ;  each  monad  impUes  the  universe.  It  was  the 
work  of  Kant,  however,  to  show  that  the  very  reason  which  justified  the 
existence  of  rational  science  overthrew  rational  metaphysics.  The  objects 
of  metaphysics  can  never  be  given  in  space  and  time ;  there  can  be  no 
intellectual  intuition.  Pascal  taught  a  transcendent  Christianity  ;  God  is  a 
refuge  against  the  errors  of  reason,  a  consolation  and  hope.  Thus  the 
religious  consciousness  for  Pascal  is  not  subject  to  psychological  investi- 
gation. Divine  truths  are  put  into  the  soul  by  God  alone,  who  is  personal, 
moving  in  space  and  time.  Although  originally  there  is  an  antagonism 
between  God  and  man,  yet  through  Him  a  relationship  is  established. 
The  Bible  is  divine  truth  revealed  to  man.  Spinoza,  on  the  other  hand, 
believed  that  science  was  to  free  us  from  an  irrational  belief  in  a  tran- 
scendent and  anthropomorphic  God.  His  problem  was  :  How  is  science, 
which  substitutes  the  study  of  essences  for  the  search  for  final  causes, 
capable  of  ruling  the  moral  life,  and  of  showing  the  way  to  happiness  ? 
But,  instead  of  passing  from  the  mathematical  to  the  moral,  Spinoza  denied 
the  moral,  and  hence  his  system  becomes  merely  a  spatial  realism.  From 
this  point  of  view,  substance  is  only  a  substrate  which  supports  sense 
qualities.  But  Spinoza  rejects  universals  and  regards  the  world  as  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  irreducible  and  individual  essences.  These  particular 
and  affirmative  essences  are,  however,  only  known  through  intuition,  in 
which  all  idea  of  the  particular  experience  is  eliminated.  Morover,  to 
have  this  third  kind  of  knowledge,  we  must  pass  from  sensible  to  intelli- 
gible space.  Thus  Spinoza  substitutes  for  the  opposition  between  the 
universal  and  the  individual  that  between  the  individual,  which  is  an 
abstraction,  and  the  universe,  which  is  a  totality.  God  becomes  unifying 
thought,  the  reality  of  the  universe,  both  the  natura  naturans,  and  the 
natura  naturata. 

R.  B.  Waugh. 


NOTES. 

Dr.  Edward  Caird  has  been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  the  Master- 
ship of  Balliol,  a  position  which  he  has  held  since  1893,  when  he  succeeded 
Benjamin  Jowett. 

Professor  Felix  Adler,  of  Columbia  University,  has  been  appointed  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin  for  the  year  1908-9. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  new  Dutch  philosophical  quarterly 
entitled  Tijdschrift  voor  Wijsbegeerte. 

Dr.  Theodore  de  Laguna,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  been 
appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Bryn  Mawr,  to  succeed  the 
late  Professor  David  Irons. 

W.  J.  Newlin,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Psychology  at 
Amherst,  has  been  appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  to  succeed 
the  late  Charles  £.  Carman. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Wright,  of  Cornell  University,  has  been  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  at  Lake  Forest  College. 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Hollands,  of  Princeton  University,  has  been  appointed 
Instructor  in  Philosophy  at  Cornell  University. 

Mr.  Clarence  E.  Ferree,  of  Cornell  University,  has  been  appointed 
Lecturer  in  Psychology  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

For  the  second  time  in  four  years,  the  Faculty  of  Wellesley  College  has 
awarded  to  a  student  in  psychology  and  philosophy  the  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer  Fellowship.  It  will  be  held  next  year  by  Helen  D.  Cook  (A.  B., 
Wellesley,  190$  ;  M.  A.,  1907).  Miss  Cook  intends  to  continue  her  work 
in  Germany  next  year. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles,  etc.,  in  the  current  philosophical 
periodicals : 

Mind,  No.  62  :  F,  H,  Bradley,  On  Truth  and  Copying ;  C  Spearman, 
An  '  Economic  *  Theory  of  Spatial  Perception  ;  F,  C  Doan,  The  Phenom- 
enal Sanctions  of  the  Moral  Life  ;  A,  M.  Bodkin,  The  Subconscious  Fac- 
tors of  Mental  Process  Considered  in  Relation  to  Thought,  I ;  G.  E.  Moore, 
Mr.  Joachim's  'Nature  of  Truth*  ;  G.  F.  Stout,  Mr.  Prichard's  Criticism 
of  Psychology  ;  F,  C  S.  Schiller,  Psychology  and  Knowledge  ;  R,  B,  Perry, 
Professor  Taylor's  Treatment  of  Space  and  Time  ;  Critical  Notices  ;  New 
Books  ;  Philosophical  Periodicals  ;  Notes  and  News. 

The  Hibbert  Journal,  V,  3 :  R,  /.  Campbell,  The  Aim  of  the  New 
Theology  Movement ;  Latinus,  The  Aim  of  the  New  Catholic  Movement ; 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  A  Reformed  Church  as  an  Engine  of  Progress  ;  Frank 
Ihley  Paradise,  The  Living  Church  ;  E,  A,  Sonnenschein,  The  New  Stoi- 
cism ;  Between  Death  and  Life ;  Alfred  E.  Garvie,  Personality  in  God, 
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Christ,  Man  ;  i?.  /.  RyU,  The  Neurotic  Theory  of  the  Miracles  of  Healing ; 
C.  T,  Ovenden,  The  Forgiveness  of  Sin ;  Edwin  A.  Rumbaii,  The  Sin- 
lessness  of  Jesus  ;  Frederic  Palmer,  The  Christ  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  B. 
A,  Millard,  The  Theology  of  *  The  Average  Man '  ;  George  Galloway, 
What  do  Religious  Thinkers  Owe  to  Kant  ?  Discussions ;  Reviews ; 
Bibliography  of  Recent  Literature. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  XVII,  3 :  ^4.  C.  Pigou,  The 
Ethics  of  the  Gospels ;  Carl  Heath,  Reform  and  the  Death  Penalty ; 
William  M.  Salter,  The  Russian  Revolution;  W,  R,  Sorley,  Ethical 
Aspects  of  Economics,  II  ;  F,  Melian  Stawell,  Women  and  Democracy  ; 
Edward  O,  Sisson,  The  State  Absorbing  the  Function  of  the  Church ; 
Famham  P,  Griffiths,  Student  Self-Govemment  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  Amy  E,  Tanner,  The  Elevation  of  the  College  Woman's  Ideal ; 
Book  Reviews. 

The  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  XVIII,  2  :  C  Spearman, 
Demonstration  of  Formulae  for  True  Measurement  of  Correlation ;  Max 
Meyer,  The  Significance  of  Wave-form  for  our  Comprehension  of  Audi- 
tion ;  Alvord  and  Searle,  A  Study  in  the  Comparison  of  Time  Intervals  ; 
Severance  and  Washburn,  The  Loss  of  Associative  Power  in  Words  after 
Long  Fixation  ;  F,  M.  Urban,  On  Systematic  Errors  in  Time  Estimation  ; 
Lucinda  Pearl  Boggs,  Studies  in  Absolute  Pitch ;  John  A.  Bergstrdm, 
Effect  of  Changes  in  the  Time  Variables  in  Memorizing,  together  with 
some  Discussion  of  the  Technique  of  Memory  Experimentation  ;  Felix 
Arnold,  The  Initial  Tendency  in  Ideal  Revival ;  Frank  Angell,  On  Judg- 
ment of  •  Like  * ;  Psychological  Literature. 

The  Psychological  Review,  XIV,  3  :  H  Carr,  The  Pendular  Whip- 
lash Illusion  of  Motion  ;  /.  Mark  Baldwin,  Thought  and  Language ;  C 
L,  Herrick,  The  Nature  of  the  Soul  and  the  Possibility  of  a  Psycho- 
Mechanic. 

The  Psychological  Bulletin,  IV,  4 :  David  Coyle,  Upright  Vision 
and  the  Inverted  Image  ;  Psychological  Literature  —  Experimental ;  Dis- 
cussion ;  Books  Received  ;  Notes  and  News. 

IV,  5  :  George  M,  Stratton,  Modified  Causation  for  Psychology ;  Psy- 
chological Literature  ;  Discussion  and  Reports ;  Books  Received ;  Notes 
and  News. 

The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Scientific  Methods, 
IV.  8 :  John  Dewey,  The  Control  of  Ideas  by  Facts,  I ;  F,  C  French,  A 
Factor  in  the  Evolution  of  Morals ;  Charles  Hughes  Johnson,  Feeling 
Analysis  and  Experimentation ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature ; 
Journals  and  New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

IV,  9 :  Evander  Bradley  McGilvary,  The  Stream  of  Consciousness ; 
Discussion  ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature ;  Journals  and  New 
Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 
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IV,  lo :  John  Dewey,  The  Control  of  Ideas  by  Facts,  II ;  B.  H.  Bode, 
Realism  and  Objectivity  ;  James  H.  Tufts,  Garman  as  a  Teacher ;  Reviews 
and  Abstracts  of  Literature  ;  Journals  and  New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

IV,  1 1  :  John  E,  Boodin,  The  Ultimate  Attributes  of  Reality  ;  William 
James  and  John  E,  Russell,  Controversy  about  Truth  ;  Reviews  and  Ab- 
stracts of  Literature  ;  Journals  and  New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

The  Monist,  XVII,  2  :  Henry  White,  Christian  Science :  Medievalism 
Redivivus  ;  E.  T.  Brewster,  The  Evolution  of  Christian  Science  ;  Editor, 
Christian  Science  and  the  Reason  of  its  Strength ;  Hugo  de  Vries,  New 
Principles  in  Agricultural  Plant-Breeding ;  S,  Gore,  A  Scientific  View  of 
Human  Choice ;  Editor,  Friedrich  Nietzsche ;  A,  H  Gunlogsen,  A  Few 
Historical  Data  of  the  Modern  Science  of  Language  ;  Criticisms  and  Dis- 
cussions ;  Book  Reviews  and  Notes. 

Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  XIII,  2  :  Karl  Jo'il,  Die 
Auffassung  der  kynischen  Sokratik,  II ;  H  Gomperz,  Zur  Syllogistik  des 
Aristoteles ;  Wilhelm  Capelle,  Zur  antiken  Theodicee ;  P.  Hadelin  Hoff- 
mann, La  synthase  doctrinale  de  Roger  Bacon  ;  Jahresbericht. 

XIII,  3 :  Karl  Weidel,  Schopenhauers  Religionsphilosophie ;  Anna 
Tumarkin,  Zu  Spinozas  Attributenlehren  ;  Otto  Baensch,  Die  Entwick- 
elung  des  Seelenbegriffs  bei  Spinoza  als  Grundlage  fiir  das  Verstandnis 
seiner  Lehre  vom  Parallelismus  der  Attribute,  I ;  Arthur  Erich  Haas, 
Antike  Lichttheorien  ;  Ernst  Appel,  Leone  Medigos  Lehre  vom  Weltall 
und  ihr  Verh^ltnis  zu  griechischen  und  zeitgenbssischen  Anschauungen,  I ; 
Jahresbericht. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologie,  XLV,  I  u.  2  :  H  Heymans  und  E. 
Wiersma,  Beitrage  zur  speziellen  Psychologie  auf  Grund  einer  Massenun- 
tersuchung  ;  Walther  Jacobs,  Cber  das  Lemen  mit  ^usserer  Lokalisation  ; 
Josef  Breuer,  Bemerkungen  zu  Dr.  H.  Abels  Abhandlung  iiber  Nachemp- 
findungen  im  Gebiete  des  kinlisthetischen  und  statischen  Sinnes ;  Hans 
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Besprechung ;  Literaturbericht. 
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tlitsbegriffes ;  Kurt  Geissler,  Das  Willensproblem ;  Georg  Wemick,  Der 
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PLATO  AND  PROTAGORAS. 

THE  present  controversy  between  the  representatives  of  the 
loose  body  of  opinion,  variously  known  as  '  pragmatism/ 
'  humanism/  or  '  radical  empiricism/  and  the  exponents  of  the 
belief  in  a  science  of  reality,  recalls  the  earlier  combat  between 
the  Sophists  and  Plato.  In  a  sense  the  grounds  of  disagreement 
are  the  same.  The  modem  like  the  ancient  Sophist  has  risen  in 
revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  an  established  creed,  and  in  defence 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual ;  and  he  displays  a  decided  aver- 
sion from  investigations  into  the  ultimate  nature  of  things  — 
which  he  assumes  to  be  incapable  of  solution  —  accompanied  by 
a  strong  faith  in  the  essential  soundness  of  the  common  moral 
consciousness.  His  opponent,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Plato, 
insists  upon  the  necessity  of  a  reasoned  body  of  truth,  to  which 
the  individual  must  yield  assent ;  and  he  maintains  that  no  solid 
foundation  can  be  found  either  for  knowledge  or  morality  unless  it 
is  possible  to  comprehend  in  principle  the  ultimate  nature  of  things. 
An  antagonism  so  vital  and  fundamental  obviously  admits  of  no 
compromise ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  beyond  reasonable  hope  that 
a  better  understanding  of  the  strength  of  each  other's  position 
will  at  least  result  in  the  elimination  of  irrelevant  issues  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  solution  of  the  problem,  if  such  a  solution  is 
possible  at  all.  Partly  as  a  small  contribution  in  this  direction,  I 
propose  to  recall  the  attitude  of  Plato,  the  representative  of  what 
in  a  large  sense  may  be  called  a  rational  idealism,  towards  Pro- 
tagoras, whom  a  recent  exponent  of  '  pragmatism,'  or  perhaps  I 
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should  say  of  '  humanism/  is  willing  to  r^^ard  as  his  philosoph- 
ical progenitor.* 

The  development  of  Greek  mythology,  as  we  know,  consisted 
in  a  regress  from  nature  to  man,  and  from  multipUdty  to  unity ; 
but,  as  this  regress  did  not  fairly  lift  the  mind  of  Greece  above 
the  pictorial  stage  of  thought,  the  time  inevitably  came  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  grasp  the  world  and  human  life  in  a  more 
adequate  way.  Thus  arose  the  speculations  of  the  early  phi- 
losophers and  the  subsequent  doctrines  of  the  Sophists  and  the 
Socratic  schools.  And  it  was  only  natural  that  the  philosophy 
of  Greece  should  repeat,  at  the  stage  of  reflective  thought,  the 
process  by  which  the  religion  of  Greece  had  advanced  from  ob- 
ject to  subject,  from  nature  to  man.  In  its  first  phase  philosophy 
assumed  that  the  real  was  the  external,  and  therefore  it  sought 
to  interpret  all  reality  in  terms  of  nature ;  and  it  was  only  when 
this  first  vein  of  reflection  had  been  exhausted,  that  the  Greek 
mind  turned  its  attention  to  the  problem  of  human  life.  It  was 
felt,  rather  than  clearly  seen,  that  no  prindple  drawn  from  the 
sensible  world  could  adequately  account  for  the  peculiar  nature 
of  man ;  and  thus  began  a  new  phase  of  speculation.  Nature 
was  no  longer  regarded  as  self-explanatory ;  the  key  to  the  riddle 
of  existence  was  therefore  sought  in  man.  The  first  step  in  the 
new  direction  was  taken  by  the  Sophists,  who  expressed  the  revolt 
ag^nst  a  mode  of  thought  which  turned  away  from  human  life 
or  sought  to  assimilate  it  to  the  unconscious  movements  of  ex- 
ternal nature.  This  '  humanistic '  attitude,  as  we  may  fairly  call 
it,  arose  in  the  reaction  from  a  philosophy  which  attempted  to 
explain  all  things  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  object. 
The  Sophists  adopted  very  much  the  same  attitude  towards  the 
naturalism  of  their  day  as  the  early  philosophers  towards  the  cur- 
rent mythology.  To  all  speculations  on  the  ultimate  nature  of 
things  they  were  indifferent  or  openly  hostile ;  for  either,  like 
Protagoras,  they  refused  to  admit  that  such  enquiries  had  any  real 
bearing  on  human  life,  or,  with  Gorgias,  they  explidtly  denied 

*F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  Humanism^  p.  xtu:  "I  would  not  disclaim  affinities  with 
the  great  saying  of  Protagoras,  that  Man  is  the  Measure  of  all  things,**  Whether, 
as  Mr.  Schiller  declares,  Plato  has  given  a  '  tiayesty  *  of  the  doctrine  will,  as  I 
hope,  appear  in  the  sequel. 
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that  a  knowledge  of  the  objective  world  was  possible  for  man. 
Socrates  so  far  agreed  with  the  Sophists,  that  he  doubted  or 
disbelieved  in  the  possibility  of  comprehending  the  universe  as  a 
whole ;  but,  in  contrast  to  them,  he  denied  that  the  prevalent 
moral  beliefs  of  men  were  the  only,  or  the  suffident,  basis  of 
morality.  The  reason,  or  one  of  the  reasons,  relied  upon  by  them 
in  defence  of  their  view  that  morality  is  a  matter  of  expediency, 
viz.,  that  the  moral  beliefs  of  different  nations  and  individuals  are 
mutually  contradictory,  was  employed  by  him  to  inculcate  the 
duty  of  seeking  for  impregnable  principles  of  conduct  Socrates, 
as  we  may  say,  urged  the  necessity  of  a  metaphysic  of  morality, 
while  denying  the  necessity  of  a  metaphysic  of  reality.  His 
problem  therefore  was,  to  determine,  on  the  basis  of  reason, 
wherein  the  highest  life  of  man  consists.  This  problem,  as  he 
claimed,  could  only  be  solved  by  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
end  towards  which  all  effort  should  be  directed,  and  a  definite 
knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  realized.  To  be 
really  virtuous,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  the  agent  must  have  a  clear 
consciousness  of  what  he  ought  to  aim  at,  and  why  certain  acts 
are  good ;  and  until  he  has  attained  to  this  self-knowledge,  his 
conduct  may  conform  to  what  is  customary,  but  it  can  have  no 
moral  value.  The  artist  in  life  is  not  made  so  by  accident,  and 
if  he  were,  he  would  deserve  no  credit  for  what  lay  beyond  his 
range  of  vision.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  Socrates's  belief  that  a 
clear  consciousness  of  the  true  end  of  life  will  inevitably  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  performance  of  the  acts  by  which  it  may  be  real- 
ized. Hence  "  virtue  is  knowledge,"  both  in  the  sense  that 
without  knowledge  of  the  end  to  be  realized  there  is  no  morality, 
and  that,  as  man  is  so  constituted  that  he  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  follow  what  he  knows  to  be  best,  knowledge  of  that  end  must 
result  in  virtuous  acts.  Now,  the  end  of  life,  as  that  in  which  a 
man  must  find  his  true  good,  obviously  is  '  happiness,'  or  '  well- 
being'  (eWflK/iowa).  The  ambiguity  of  the  term  tbdat/xovia,  how- 
ever, inevitably  led  to  a  divergence  of  view  in  the  followers  of 
Socrates,  and  even  in  the  mind  of  Plato,  his  greatest  pupil.  This 
divergence  comes  to  clear  expression  in  the  Protagoras,  which  has 
justly  been  regarded  as  marking  the  transition  from  the  dialogues 
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which  are  occupied  with  the  exposition  and  illustration  of  the 
Socratic  view  of  morality  to  those  in  which  Plato  works  out  a 
higher  conception  of  his  own.  What  light  does  this  dialogue 
throw  upon  his  attitude  towards  Protagoras  ? 

It  will  hardly  be  said  that  Plato  has  here  made  a  '  travesty '  of 
the  doctrine  of  Protagoras  :  if  there  is  any  *  travesty '  at  all,  it  is 
rather  of  the  Socratic  thesis,  that "  virtue  is  knowledge."  But,  in 
truth,  no  valuable  result  is  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  a  great 
writer,  which  does  not  assume  absolute  good  faith  on  his  part. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  Theaetetus,  as  I  believe,  Plato  is  not  only 
speculatively,  but  even  historically,  just;  and  in  Xht  Protagoras 
he  is  undoubtedly  not  only  just,  but  even  generous,  in  his  picture 
of  the  great  Sophist. 

There  are  two  main  points  in  the  dialogue,  which  should  be 
clearly  distinguished  :  firstly,  the  contrast  of  method  in  Protag- 
oras and  Socrates ;  and,  secondly,  the  attitude  of  each  towards 
current  morality.  As  to  the  former,  the  method  of  Protagoras  is 
rhetorical,  and  therefore  does  not  seek  to  go  behind  average  pub- 
lic opinion ;  while  that  of  Socrates  is  dialectical,  and  aims  at  a 
systematic  connection  of  moral  ideas.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
fundamental  contrast  of  method  is  quite  compatible  with  the  fact 
that,  so  far  as  results  are  concerned,  Protagoras  comes  nearer 
the  truth  than  Socrates.  If  truth,  as  our  modem  pragmatists  tell 
us,  consists  in  the  ideas  that  work  out  best,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  assumption  running  through  the  whole  of  Protag- 
oras's  statements,  that  the  public  conscience  is  on  the  whole 
sound,  is  more  defensible  than  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  that  no 
moral  judgment  has  any  ethical  value  which  has  not  been  explicitly 
brought  into  relation  with  the  one  end  of  life  and  seen  to  be 
subordinate  to  it.  A  different  judgment  must  be  passed  upon 
the  value  of  Protagoras's  ethical  doctrine,  when  we  look  at  it  as 
simply  the  formulation  of  the  current  ideas  of  his  time.  The 
Sophist,  as  Protagoras  claims,  merely  states  clearly  the  moral 
ideas  which  are  present  in  the  minds  of  all ;  ideas  which  owe 
their  origin  partly  to  a  divinely  implanted  instinct,  and  partly  to 
the  influence  of  men  upon  each  other  in  society.  Thus  virtue 
is  not  a  special  art,  presupposing  an  original  endowment  and  a 
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particular  training,  but  a  common  possession,  which  every  one 
can  teach,  and  does  teach,  to  his  neighbor.  The  Sophist  makes 
no  pretensions  to  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  morality  ;  all  that 
he  professes  to  do  is  to  state  in  a  better  form  what  all  reasonable 
men  believe ;  and  this  power,  in  fact,  is  his  only  claim  to  recog- 
nition. He  is  a  better  teacher  of  morality  than  others,  but  by 
no  means  its  only  teacher.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Protagoras  here  insists  upon  an  aspect  of  truth  which  Socrates,  with 
his  rigid  doctrine,  ignores :  the  truth,  that  morality  is  not  the 
product  of  pure  reflection,  but  exists  prior  to  reflection  and  as  the 
result  of  the  process  by  which  the  individual,  as  a  member  of  a 
civilized  community,  is  unconsciously  moralized.  But,  while  this 
is  true,  the  method  of  Protagoras,  as  Plato  thinks,  has  this  funda- 
mental defect :  that  it  virtually  assumes  the  ultimate  validity  of 
current  morality,  just  because  it  makes  no  attempt  to  trace  it  back 
to  its  principle ;  and  in  doing  so,  it  bars  the  way  to  a  higher  form 
of  morality.  The  force  of  rhetoric  lies  in  its  appeal  to  the  average 
mind,  and  the  rhetorician,  as  Plato  indicates  by  the  manner  in 
which  Protagoras  falls  before  Socrates  after  two  or  three  blows, 
is  no  match  for  the  dialectician,  just  because  he  has  always 
assumed  the  absoluteness  of  current  moral  ideas,  and  is  therefore 
perplexed  and  confused  when  he  is  forced  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him. 

It  may  of  course  be  said  that  Protagoras,  who  could  confi- 
dently count  on  the  response  of  the  popular  conscience,  was  on  a 
higher  level  than  Socrates,  with  his  one-sided  '  intellectualism.' 
But  this  defence  overlooks  the  fact,  that  truth  is  something  more 
than  mere  conformity  with  the  nature  of  things,  including  as  it 
does  a  comprehension  by  the  individual  of  the  grounds  of  that 
conformity.  In  assuming  the  attitude  of  the  spokesman  of  custom- 
ary ideas,  Protagoras  was  either  committing  himself  to  a  bundle 
of  contradictions,  or  tacitly  assuming  a  prindple  contradictory 
of  his  rhetorical  method.  For  current  moral  ideas,  even  of  the 
same  people  in  the  same  age,  and  much  more  of  different  peoples 
in  different  ages,  are  not  perfectly  homogeneous,  but  are  made 
up  of  incompatible  elements.  By  his  method  Protagoras  was 
led  to  pass  lightly  over  these  contradictions,  and  to  appeal  to  an 
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accepted  body  of  ethical  opinion,  representing  on  the  whole  the 
better  mind  of  Greece.  And  no  doubt  there  was  a  certain  justi- 
fication for  this  light-hearted  method  of  ignoring  differences ;  but 
the  justification  must  ultimately  lie  in  the  principle  that  ethical 
truth,  like  other  truth,  is  the  expression  of  a  rational  and  there- 
fore a  self-consistent  body  of  doctrine.  In  other  words,  the 
appeal  to  the  public  conscience  is  either  an  appeal  to  the  reason 
latent  in  all  men,  or  it  is  a  mere  appeal  to  popular  prejudice. 
Now,  it  is  surely  obvious,  that,  if  morality  is  to  be  the  expression 
of  the  growing  moral  consciousness  of  the  race,  the  first  step  in 
the  transition  from  the  assumptions  and  inconsistencies  of  custom 
must  consist  in  bringing  current  moral  ideas  to  the  test  of  some 
universal  principle.  Upon  this  presupposition  the  method  of 
Socrates  was  based ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  its  immediate  suc- 
cess might  be,  as  a  method  it  was  infinitely  superior  to  that  of 
Protagoras. 

What  has  just  been  said  as  to  the  contrasted  methods  of  Pro- 
tagoras and  Socrates  partly  anticipates  the  second  point,  viz.,  the 
attitude  of  each  towards  customary  morality.  The  problem  of 
Protagoras  was  not  to  discover  the  rational  basis  of  the  particu- 
lar ethical  judgments  men  make,  much  less  to  search  for  a  single 
principle  to  which  they  might  all  be  referred,  but  merely  to  frame 
a  good  working  conception  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
ordinary  well-disposed  citizen.  Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
fused to  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  a  science  of  morals,  in 
which  each  virtue  was  clearly  seen  to  follow  from  the  idea  of  a  sin- 
gle supreme  end.  In  the  Protagoras^  Plato  represents  Socrates  as 
seeking  to  defend  this  view  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  called 
'psychological  hedonism,'  /.  ^.,  the  doctrine  that  nothing  ever  is 
or  can  be  desired  but  pleasure  and  the  absence  of  pain.  If  this  is 
admitted,  the  thesis,  that  virtue  is  knowledge,  as  it  is  argued,  may 
be  successfully  defended.  For,  in  the  first  place,  all  acts  which 
result  in  greater  pleasure  than  pain  will  be  good ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  since  nothing  but  good  ever  is  desired,  he  who 
knows  the  felicific  consequences  of  any  proposed  course  of  conduct 
will  inevitably  do  those  acts  which  result  in  a  maximum  of 
pleasure,  i.  ^.,  he  will  act  virtuously.     Thus,  as  Socrates  argues, 
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a  science  of  morality,  based  on  a  calculus  of  pleasures  and  pains, 
may  be  constructed,  and,  as  a  consequence,  men  may  be  taught  the 
art  of  good  citizenship,  just  as  they  learn  the  arts  of  architecture 
or  painting  or  sculpture. 

If  we  ask  which  of  these  views  is  Plato's  own,  the  answer  must 
be  both,  and  yet  neither ;  for,  though  in  the  Protagoras  no  definite 
conclusion  is  reached,  the  clear  opposition  of  the  two  antagonistic 
views,  represented  by  Protagoras  and  Socrates  respectively,  is  a 
proof  that  Plato  entered  sympathetically  into  each,  while  satisfied 
with  neither.  What  he  found  suggested  in  the  view  of  Protagoras 
was,  that  the  individual  is  undoubtedly  moralized  by  society  prior 
to  any  construction  on  his  part  of  a  science  of  conduct ;  while  in 
the  demand  of  Socrates  for  such  a  science  he  recognized  the  legit- 
imate claim  of  the  reason  to  accept  only  that  which  is  rational. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  of  Socrates  could  never  be  induced 
to  acquiesce  in  the  view  of  Protagoras,  that  morality  has  no  other 
justification  than  custom  and  convention ;  nor  could  he  ultimately 
be  satisfied  with  the  precarious  and  shifting  basis  offered  by 
hedonism.  The  dialogue  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  exhibit- 
ing the  strength  and  weakness  of  both  views,  and  as  presenting 
for  subsequent  solution  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  ordinary 
moral  judgments  of  men  with  the  claim  of  philosophy  to  accept 
nothing  that  is  not  rational.  We  have  now  to  ask  whether  Plato 
has  been  less  just  to  Protagoras  in  the  Theaetetus  than  in  the  dia- 
logue just  considered.  Here,  if  anywhere,  must  be  found  the 
evidence  for  the  charge  of  misapprehension  or  distortion  which 
has  been  made  by  various  writers  ever  since  Grote's  famous 
defence  of  the  Sophists. 

The  first  question  is,  whether  Plato  has  shown  indifference  to 
historical  accuracy  in  his  characterization  of  Protagoras.  After 
the  convincing  essay  of  Natorp,^  it  seems  impossible  that  anyone 
can  regard  this  charge  as  capable  of  being  substantiated.  In  the 
dialogue  it  is  assumed  that  the  treatise  of  Protagoras,  "  On  Truth," 
was  accessible,  and  could  be  consulted  in  verification  of  any  state- 
ment that  was  made.  When,  therefore,  Socrates  expressly  refers 
to  some  saying  as  having  been  made  by  Protagoras,  it  may  fairly 
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be  claimed  that  what  is  so  referred  to  is  the  veritable  doctrine  of 
the  distinguished  Sophist.  Applying  this  test,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  actual  doctrine  of  Protagoras.  Man,  as  he  held, 
is  the  measure  of  all  things,  of  those  things  that  are,  that  they 
are ;  of  those  things  that  are  not,  that  they  are  not.  What  is 
meant  by  this  is,  that  as  each  thing  appears  to  me,  it  is  to  me ; 
as  it  appears  to  you,  it  is  to  you.  Sometimes,  when  the  same 
wind  is  blowing,  one  of  us  is  cold,  the  other  not ;  and  one  is 
slightly  cold,  the  other  exceedingly.  Now,  it  cannot  be  that  the 
wind  in  itself  is  cold  or  not  cold ;  but  to  one  who  feels  it  cold,  it 
is  cold,  to  one  who  does  not  feel  it  so,  it  is  not  so.  Thus  the 
same  wind  appears  cold  to  one,  not  cold  to  another.^ 

In  Plato's  estimation,  then,  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras  was  that 
the  individual  man  is  the  measure  of  what  is  and  is  not.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  universal  view  taken  of  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras 
by  ancient  writers.  Nor  is  there  any  discrepancy  between  the 
representation  of  Protagoras  already  considered  and  that  now 
given ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  one 
who  assumed  that  what  every  one  believes  to  be  good  is  to  be 
taken  as  good,  should  see  nothing  absurd  in  the  doctrine  that 
each  man  must  be  guided  by  what  seems  to  him  true,  and 
especially  by  what  is  directly  presented  to  him  by  his  senses. 
There  is  no  improbability  in  the  supposition,  that  Protagoras  was 
unconscious  of  any  contradiction  in  maintaining  at  once  the  rela- 
tivity of  each  man's  apprehension  and  the  identity  of  an  object 
with  itself  apart  from  such  apprehension ;  a  want  of  clearness  of 
thought  which  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  the  same 
confusion  reappears  in  the  writings  of  our  *  pragmatic '  friends. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  Plato's 
view,  that  Protagoras  regarded  the  individual  man  as  the  meas- 
ure of  truth  for  himself. 

The  doctrine  of  Protagoras  is  first  connected  by  Plato  with  the 
definition  of  knowledge  as  sensible  perception,  put  in  the  mouth  of 
Theaetetus,  and  then  with  the  Heraclitic  doctrine  that  "  all  things 
are  in  flux."  A  careful  study  of  the  dialogue,  however,  makes 
it  clear  that  this  connection  is  not  said  by  Plato  to  have  been 
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stated  by  Protagoras  himself,  in  his  treatise  on  Truth.  No  doubt 
Protagoras  is  declared  to  have  "  said  the  same  thing  as  Theaetetus 
in  a  different  way  "  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, "  the  opinion  of  the  great 
sage  Protagoras,  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,"  is  ex- 
pressly contrasted  with  "  the  view  of  Theaetetus,  that,  given  certain 
premises,  perception  is  knowledge."  ^  Moreover,  Plato  indicates 
that  Protagoras  did  not,  at  least  with  any  definiteness,  connect  his 
own  view  with  the  Heraclitic  doctrine.  He  spoke  "  in  a  parable," 
as  Plato  puts  it,  "  to  the  common  herd,  like  you  and  me,  and 
only  told  the  truth,  '  his  Truth,*  in  secret  to  his  disciples."  As 
Plato  also  speaks  of  the  '  mysteries  '  of  certain  *  brethren,'  and 
of  "  the  hidden  *  truth '  of  a  famous  man  or  rather  famous  school," 
it  is  evident  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  work  of  Protagoras 
about  the  doctrine  of  '  flux ' ;  though  no  doubt  his  disciples, 
possibly  at  some  suggestion  from  him,  may  have  sought  to  defend 
their  sensationalist  theory  by  reference  to  that  doctrine.*  But, 
while  Plato  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  three  theses  were  not 
brought  into  relation  with  one  another  by  Protagoras  himself,  he 
also  maintains  that  there  is  a  close  inner  connection  between  them  ; 
so  close,  indeed,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  integral  elements 
in  a  single  comprehensive  theory.  His  interest  in  this  theory  was 
not  polemical  but  constructive,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  short 
summary  of  the  development  of  his  own  thought  in  the  interval 
between  the  composition  of  the  Protagoras  and  the  Theaetetus. 

The  Protagoras^  as  we  have  seen,  virtually  calls  in  question  the 
abrupt  opposition  of  ignorance  and  knowledge  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  Socrates,  suggesting  that  the  real  opposition,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  moral  judgments,  is  between  opinion  (ib^d)  and 
knowledge  {i7ti(mj/jaj).  The  view  thus  suggested  is  explicitly 
stated  in  the  Menoaind  Gorgias.  The  ordinary  moral  judgments 
(d6$ai)  of  men  are  not  false,  but  merely  confused ;  they  seem  to 
be  particular,  while  in  reality  what  gives  them  their  force  is  the 
universal  principle  which  they  tacitly  presuppose.  In  the  Meno 
the  correct,  yet  unconscious,  application  of  the  universal  principle 
{idia^  tidoc)  is  explained  by  the  half-mythical  doctrine  of  *  reminis- 
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ccncc '  {dpdfjo/ijtre^),  the  substance  of  which  is,  that  the  advance 
from  opinion  to  knowledge  consists  in  bringing  to  clear  and  ex- 
plidt  expression  the  universal  principle  already  obscurely  present 
in  the  particular  judgments  of  the  ordinary  consciousness.  Thus, 
when  a  man  who  pays  his  debts  is  pronounced  just,  it  is  tacitly 
implied  that  he  was  governed  by  the  universal  principle  of  justice, 
though  he  did  not  think  of  it  in  that  way,  and  is  unable  to  define 
justice  when  asked  to  do  so.  Here,  therefore,  it  is  suggested  that 
human  life  is  always  guided  by  universal  principles  or '  ideas.'  If 
it  is  asked  why,  on  that  supposition,  a  science  of  conduct  is  neces- 
sary, Plato  answers  that  the  explicit  recognition  of  moral  princi- 
ples is  the  only  safeguard  against  vacillating  and  inconsistent  con- 
duct, and  the  sole  guarantee  of  a  life  organized  on  a  definite  plan. 
In  the  Gorgias  it  is  added  that,  in  their  ordinary  moral  judgments, 
men  are  not  only  guided  by  universal  principles,  but  they  always 
act  under  the  idea  of  a  single  supreme  principle,  —  the  '  idea  of 
the  Good.'  No  doubt  they  are  apt  to  suppose  that  they  are  seek- 
ing some  particular  object,  —  such  as  health,  wealth,  or  honor,  — 
but  what  they  toill^  as  distinguished  from  what  they  wish,  is 
always  •  the  Good,'  all  other  things  being  really  desired  as  a 
means  to  the  realization  of  this  supreme  end.  The  confusion 
between  the  real  and  the  apparent  object  of  desire  explains  the 
prejudicial  influence  of  a  false  rhetoric;  for  the  rhetorician  may 
appeal  to  what  men  wish,  overlooking  what  they  will,  and  may 
therefore  encourage  false  and  selfish  views  of  life.  Hence  the 
importance  of  a  science  of  ethics,  which  shall  bring  to  light  the 
ultimate  principle  of  action,  and  enable  men  to  organize  the 
whole  of  their  life  by  reference  to  it 

As  the  result  of  the  discussions  embodied  in  these  three  dia- 
logues, Plato  has  shown :  (i)  that  the  ordinary  moral  judgments 
of  men  derive  their  force  from  the  universal  '  ideas'  or  principles 
underlying  them ;  (2)  that  all  moral  judgments  without  exception 
presuppose  the  'idea  of  the  Good,'  which  is  the  real  object  of 
every  desire.  In  the  Symposium,  the  Phaedo,  and  the  Republic,  he 
takes  a  bolder  flight  and  applies  his  theory  of  ideas  to  the  universe 
as  a  whole.  Just  as  'the  Good'  is  the  supreme  principle  of 
human  action,  so,  as  we  must  suppose,  the  various  principles  by 
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which  the  different  spheres  of  reality  other  than  that  of  human 
conduct  are  characterized,  must  also  fall  under  the  same  principle. 
Thus  we  reach  the  conception  of  a  principle  of  principles.  At 
the  same  time,  Plato  is  not  prepared  to  admit  that  this  principle 
is  completely  realized  in  the  particular ;  on  the  contrary,  he  re- 
grards  it  as  one  of  the  defects  of  '  opinion '  that  it  confuses  the 
actual  with  the  ideal,  attributing  to  the  former  what  is  true  only 
of  the  latter;  as  when  it  says,  "This  flower  is  beautiful,"  "That 
act  is  just,"  not  observing  that  no  object  of  our  experience  is  per- 
fectly 'beautiful '  or  perfectly  'just'  Thus,  as  it  would  seem, 
there  is  a  contrast  between  the  actual,  as  manifold,  changing,  and 
transient,  and  the  ideal,  as  one,  unchanging,  and  eternal, — a 
contrast  which  clings  to  Plato's  doctrine  to  the  end,  and  prevents 
him  from  admitting  that  "  the  actual  is  rational  and  the  rational 
actual."  But,  while  he  shrinks  from  this  flnal  identification,  Plato 
insists  that  there  must  be  a  regular  ascent  from  proximate  to 
higher  prindples,  and  that  nothing  short  of  the  reference  of  these 
to  a  single  self-sufficient  principle  can  give  final  satisfaction. 
Applying  this  method  in  the  Republic,  he  seeks  to  show  that  the 
principles  of  the  special  sciences,  while  they  are  adequate  as  the 
standard  of  the  particular  phase  of  reality  to  which  they  apply, 
are  not  self-suffident,  and  therefore  presuppose  the  supreme 
prindple  of  the  Good,  or  God,  which  he  now  conceives  as  the 
source  of  all  truth  and  reality. 

So  far  Plato  has  been  mainly  occupied  in  the  endeavor  to  prove 
that  special  phases  of  the  actual  presuppose  certain  characteristic 
prindples,  while  these  must  all  be  referred  to  a  single  supreme 
principle ;  but,  having  reached  this  point,  he  feels  the  necessity 
of  showing  that  these  prindples  are  not  'mere  abstractions,  but 
actually  explain  the  particulars  to  which  they  are  applied.  This 
js  the  problem  to  which  he  devotes  special  attention  in  the  TTie- 
aetetus,  the  Sophist,  and  the  Parmetddes.  The  hurried  account 
just  given  of  the  development  of  his  thought  may  help  us  to  in- 
terpret with  some  degree  of  confidence  the  contents  of  the  first 
of  these  dialogues,  that  with  which  we  are  more  immediately 
concerned. 

The  problem  in  which  Plato  was  mainly  interested  is  indicated 
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by  what  he  tells  us  himself:  dissatisfied  at  once  with  the  Eleatic 
doctrine,  which  denied  all  motion  and  change,  and  with  the 
counter-theory  of  the  Heracliteans  that  nothing  is  permanent  and 
unchanging,  he  sought  to  find  a  way  of  escape  from  the  opposite 
inadequacies  of  both.*  The  first  half  of  this  problem  is  discussed 
in  the  Theaetetus,  the  second  in  the  Sophist  and  Parmenides.  In 
the  special  theory  of  Protagoras,  apart  from  its  kinship  to  the 
followers  of  Heraclitus,  especially  Cratylus,  Plato  is  not  interested, 
mainly  because  its  author  had  no  proper  comprehension  of  the 
logical  consequences  of  his  own  doctrine.  What  he  therefore  does 
is  to  bring  out  the  ambiguity  in  the  saying  of  Protagoras,  refus- 
ing to  allow  him  to  escape  under  a  cloud  of  rhetoric,  effective 
and  useful  enough  in  practical  life,  but  speculatively  disastrous, 
because  fitted  to  confirm  the  natural  tendency  of  the  ordinary 
man  to  take  his  ideas  on  trust. 

Protagoras,  as  it  is  implied,  did  not  limit  his  formula  to  the  sen- 
sation of  the  moment,  but  said  without  reservation  that,  when  any 
judgment  is  made  by  this  or  that  individual,  it  'appears  '  to  him 
true,  and  indeed  *  is  '  the  only  truth  of  which  he  is  capable.  For 
Plato,  after  pointing  out  the  contradiction  involved  in  the  general 
proposition,  that  every  opinion  of  every  individual  is  true,  goes  on 
to  say,  that  "there  is  more  difficulty  in  proving  that  states  of 
feeling,  which  are  present  to  a  man  {xl  irapbu  hd^rrq}  ndOo^),  and 
out  of  which  arise  sensations  (ai  aiaOi^au^)  and  opinions  in  accord- 
ance with  them  (of  xara  raura^  do^ae),  are  also  untrue."  ^  What 
Protagoras  actually  held,  then,  if  we  are  to  believe  Plato,  was, 
that  judgments  in  general, — including  other,  and  especially 
moral,  judgments  along  with  judgments  of  perception, —  are  true 
only  for  the  individual  who  makes  them,  while  he  drew  no  distinc- 
tion between  judgments  of  perception  and  other  judgments,  or 
between  judgments  of  perception  and  the  immediate  feeling  of  a 
sensitive  subject  (such  as,  say, '  feeling  hot '  or  *  cold ').  Protag-  ^ 
oras,  therefore,  cannot  have  distinguished  between  ipaiiftaOm^ 
doxsTp,  and  aiuOdvtaOcu ;  what  he  said  was,  that  each  man  must 
decide  for  himself  what  is  true  or  false  ;  so  that  what  *  appears ' 
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true  to  him,  what  he  '  thinks '  to  be  true,  what  he  '  feels  *  to  be 
true,  is  the  only  *  truth  '  of  which  he  is  capable.  It  is  thus  legiti- 
mate to  say  that  Protagoras  denied  the  possibility  of  arriving  at 
the  ultimate  truth  of  things,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  he 
refused  to  admit  the  existence  of  absolutely  universal  judgments. 
Plato  therefore  subjects  to  close  examination  the  doctrine  that 
all  judgments  are  particular,  with  its  corollary  that  man  is  inca- 
pable of  any  knowledge  of  permanent  reality.  No  doubt  Protag- 
oras, in  a  loose  way,  was  thinking  of  average  good  opinion  as 
having  superior  claims  to  truth ;  but  Plato  was  justified  in 
pressing  home  the  consequences  of  his  doctrine,  on  the  ground 
that  it  virtually  denied  any  distinction  in  kind  between  one  man's 
judgment  and  another's,  and  thus  contradicted  itself. 

How,  then,  does  Plato  connect  the  saying  of  Protagoras  with 
the  definition  of  knowledge  suggested  by  Theaetetus  ?  The  latter 
he  takes  as  equivalent  to  the  view  that  each  man  comes  in 
contact  with  reality  solely  through  his  perceptions.  As  in  the 
case  of  Protagoras,  no  explicit  distinction  is  in  the  first  instance 
made  between  the  '  feeling '  of  the  individual  and  the  'judgment ' 
based  on  it ;  the  point  of  view  is  that  of  common  sense,  which 
assumes  that  a  sensible  object  is  simply  and  directly  apprehended  by 
the  senses.  Protagoras  and  Theaetetus  therefore  agree  in  making 
no  distinction  between  'feeling'  and  'judgment'  And,  though 
Theaetetus  is  made  to  identify  knowledge  (imanj/jtij)  with  sensible 
perception  {auadrjat^),  no  doubt  all  that  Plato  means  is,  that,  as 
the  ordinary  man  regards  sensible  things  as  immediately  appre- 
hended, and  therefore  never  questions  their  reality,  he  naturally 
takes  sensible  perception  as  showing  what  knowledge  is ;  if 
pressed,  he  will  not  deny  that  there  is  knowledge  of  what  is  not 
directly  perceived,  but  he  is  sure  to  add,  that  perception  at  least 
is  knowledge. 

Now,  it  is  of  course  Plato's  object  to  show  that  Protagoras'3 
view,  which  practically  amounts  to  saying  that  there  is  no  criterion 
of  truth  but  the  individual's  conviction,  or  belief,  or  inability  to 
think  otherwise,  is  untenable.  In  order  to  do  so,  he  therefore 
limits  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  judgments  of  perception ;  and  thus 
he  is  able  to  connect  it  with  the  view  expressed  by  Theaetetus, 
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that  knowledge  is  sensible  perception.  When  he  has  brought  to 
light  the  difficulties  involved  in  this  interpretation  of  Protagoras's 
sajring,  he  then  goes  on  to  show  that  even  greater  difficulties 
arise  from  extending  it  to  all '  opinions '  whatever.  Plato's  refer- 
ence to  the  Protagorean  saying  is,  therefore*  a  sort  of  literary  de- 
vice by  which  he  exhibits  the  defect  of  ordinary  uncritical  opinion. 
The  '  plain  man '  is  not  aware  that,  in  assuming  the  truth  of  his 
judgments  about  sensible  objects,  on  the  ground  of  an  assumed 
immediate  apprehension,  he  is  virtually  affirming  that  the  percep- 
tions of  every  individual  are  true ;  while  Protagoras  has  got  so  far 
as  to  see  that  immediate  perceptions  are  not  always  self-consistent, 
and  that,  if  he  claims  authority  for  his  own  perceptions,  he  must 
be  ready  to  concede  the  same  privilege  to  others. 

No  sooner  has  he  interpreted  the  view  of  Protagoras  in  the  way 
just  indicated,  than  Plato  goes  on  to  connect  it  with  the  Heraclitic 
doctrine  that  "  all  things  are  in  flux."  In  common  with  all  the 
earlier  thinkers  except  the  Eleatics,  as  he  reminds  us,  Heraclitus 
maintained  that,  as  all  things  are  in  process,  we  cannot,  strictly 
speaking,  say  that  things/  are,'  but  only  that  they  *  become';  for 
nothing  can  be  found  that  persists  unchanged  in  two  successive 
moments.  That  Protagoras  sought  to  justify  his  own  view  by  ref- 
erence to  this  Heraclitic  doctrine  is  not  asserted  by  Plato  ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that,  as  he  certainly  affirmed  the  immediate  truth  of  the 
judgments  of  the  individual,  especially  those  directly  based  upon 
the  perceptions  of  sense,  he  could  not  consistently  admit  the  truth 
of  the  Eleatic  doctrine,  that  reality  can  only  be  grasped  by  reason, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  accept  the  doctrine  that  all  true  Being 
is  in  itself  permanent  and  unchangeable.  As  a  pragmatist  before 
pragmatism,  Protagoras  was  not  the  man  to  trouble  himself  over- 
much with  speculations  about  the  ultimate  nature  of  things.  It 
seemed  plain  to  him  that  things  do  change;  and  the  proper 
course  for  a  sensible  man,  as  he  did  not  doubt,  was  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  view  suggested  by  his  personal  experience.  But, 
while  the  doctrines  of  Protagoras  and  Heraclitus  are  cognate,  Plato 
does  not  say  that  Protagoras  himself  connected  the  one  with  the 
other ;  on  the  contrary,  he  makes  it  clear  that  the  connection  was 
only  made  by  his  followers.*     It  is  their  doctrine,  therefore,  to 
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which  Plato  refers  as  a  subtle  combination  of  the  Heraclitic  prin- 
ciple that ''  all  is  becoming  "  with  the  Protagorean  theory  of  the 
sensible. 

Plato's  critidsm  of  this  developed  Protagoreanism  assumes 
throughout,  as  he  was  entitled  to  assume,  that  whatever  is  known 
about  reality  must  be  derived  from  what  directly  presents  itself 
to  the  individual.  The  Eleatic  conception  of  a  reality  which  is 
different  from  what  appears  to  each  of  us  is  therefore  excluded. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  experience,  as  it  is  argued,  to  guar- 
antee the  unchangeable  reality  of  anything  whatever,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  say  that  things  have  a  fixed  and  unchangeable 
character.^  If  this  is  admitted,  we  can  understand  how  it  comes 
about  that  the  perceptions  of  the  individual  are  continually 
changing.  The  qualities  which  we  ascribe  to  a  thing,  and 
suppose  to  be  unalterable,  are  really  the  momentary  appearances 
which  the  thing  presents  to  each  of  us  when  it  is  brought  into 
relation  to  our  senses,  which  themselves  are  subject  to  incessant 
change.  Obviously,  therefore,  each  individual  will  regard  as 
true,  and  rightly  regard  as  true,  what  presents  itself  to  him 
at  the  moment  of  his  perception ;  and,  if  any  other  person  claims 
to  have  a  different  perception  of  the  same  object,  he  will  be 
in  no  way  disturbed,  but  will  answer:  "Certainly,  because 
you  are  speaking  of  the  object  as  relative  to  your  senses ;  I  am 
speaking  of  it  as  relative  to  mine."  It  must  also  be  pointed 
out,  that  our  judgments  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
subtlety  of  nature.  The  incessant  fluctuation  in  our  percep- 
tions is  due  to  the  coincidence  of  the  '  sensible '  {rh  oltrdTjrSu)  and 
*  sensible  perception '  (ou4rd7j<ri^),  the  *  active '  and  the  '  passive ' 
factors,  and  as  there  is  an  infinity  of  possible  combinations,  we  are 
able  to  give  distinctive  names  only  to  a  few  of  the  most  obvious 
characteristics.  The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  are  led  is 
that  truth  is  what  appears  true  to  each  individual  at  a  given 
moment,  and  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  falsehood. 

The  doctrine  thus  elaborated,  and  referred  by  Plato  to  the 
followers  of  Protagoras,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  is 
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now  commended  to  us  in  the  name  of '  pragmatism/  '  humanism/ 
or  '  radical  empiricism ';  and  it  is  therefore  of  great  interest  to  see 
how  it  is  dealt  with  by  the  first  great  idealist.  Plato  was  quite 
aware  that  it  went  far  beyond  the  simple  doctrine  of  Protagoras, 
and  therefore  he  gives  a  restatement  of  that  doctrine,  unencum- 
bered by  the  subtleties  introduced  by  his  Heraclitic  followers. 
His  object  in  doing  so,  as  I  think,  was  not  to  throw  contempt 
upon  these  more  recent  developments,  but  to  clear  the  ground  for 
fresh  attack  upon  the  whole  principle,  by  bringing  to  light  the 
unwarranted  assumptions  implicit  in  it.  The  Apologia  which  he 
supposes  Protagoras  to  make  is  briefly  as  follows :  It  is  certainly 
true  that  "  our  sensations  are  relative  and  individual,"  and,  as  a 
logical  consequence,  that  what  '  appears '  to  the  individual  '  is.' 
But,  while  this  is  undeniable,  "  one  man  may  be  a  thousand  times 
better  than  another  in  proportion  as  different  things  '  are '  and 
'  appear '  to  him."  It  is  not  denied  that  •'  wisdom  and  the  wise 
man  exist;  the  wise  man  is  he  who  makes  the  evils  which 
'  appear '  and  'are '  to  a  man,  into  goods  which  *are '  and  '  appear' 
to  him."  ^ 

The  defence  of  Protagoras,  then,  consists  (i)  in  reafHrming  the 
main  thesis,  that  truth  is  for  each  man  what  appears  to  him,  and 
(2)  in  distinguishing  between  individuals,  not  on  the  ground  that 
one  man  is  capable  of  truth  and  another  not,  but  because  certain 
opinions^  from  the  character  of  their  content^  *  work  '  better  or  are 
more  conducive  to  a  higher  and  happier  life. 

In  restating  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras,  Plato  has  removed  the 
restriction  under  which  he  had  so  far  been  viewing  it :  what  is  now 
affirmed  is  that  all  judgments,  and  not  merely  judgments  of 
perception,  are  true  for  each  man.  Now,  one  of  these  judgpnents 
is  Protagoras's  own  doctrine,  that  for  each  man  his  own  opinions 
are  true ;  a  doctrine  which  he  sets  forth  as  the  '  truth,'  and  which 
he  therefore  virtually  claims  to  be  of  universal  application.  But, 
argues  Plato,  he  must  admit  that  men  do  not  usually  believe  all 
opinions  to  be  true,  and  in  fact  reg^ard  such  a  doctrine  as  absurd ; 
and,  therefore,  he  is  bound  to  admit  that  his  doctrine,  that  every 
opinion  is  true,  is  false.     It  has  been  objected  that  the  reply  is 
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inconclusive,  because  Protagoras  need  not  grant  that  the  opinion 
of  another  is  binding  upon  himself.  This  retort,  however,  obvi- 
ously has  force  only  if  Protagoras  makes  no  claim  to  speak  for 
any  one  but  himself;  a  position  which  he  can  adopt  only  at  the 
expense  of  making  his  own  doctrine  meaningless.  It  is  not  self- 
contradictory  for  an  opponent,  who  admits  the  possibility  of  ob- 
jectively true  judgments,  to  deny  the  truth  of  Protagoras's  view ; 
but  it  is  self-contradictory  for  Protagoras,  who  denies  all  univer- 
sal judgments,  to  advance  a  doctrine  which  assumes  the  univer- 
sality of  his  own  judgment.  It  thus  seems  to  me  that  Plato  has 
here  put  his  finger  on  the  weak  spot  of  all  individualistic  views  of 
truth.  The  individualist  must  assume  at  least  that  his  doctrine 
has  a  universal  meaning  ;  and,  if  he  attempts  to  limit  it  by  saying 
that  it  has  no  meaning  except  for  himself,  he  obviously  lays  him- 
self open  to  the  reply  that  such  a  view  denies  that  his  judgment 
has  a  meaning  even  for  himself.  The  criticism,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
applies  to  every  possible  form  of  individualism,  even  to  that  which 
takes  refuge  in  the  supposed  limitation  of  knowledge  in  general 
to  what  is  true  for  man,  as  distinguished  from  other  possible  in- 
telligences. There  is  no  way  of  proving  the  absolute  relativity  of 
knowledge,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  doctrine  that  knowl- 
edge is  absolutely  relative  must  be  either  universally  valid,  and  so 
not  relative,  or  it  is  utterly  meaningless.  After  showing  the  un- 
tenability  of  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras,  taken  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  Plato  goes  on  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be 
true  when  restricted  to  immediate  impressions  of  sense. 

"  There  are  many  ways,"  says  Socrates,  "  in  which  the  doctrine 
that  every  opinion  of  every  man  is  true  may  be  refuted ;  but  there 
is  more  difficulty  in  proving  that  states  of  feeling,  which  are 
present  to  a  man,  and  out  of  which  arise  sensations  or  opinions  in 
accordance  with  them,  are  also  untrue."  ^  In  this  connection 
Plato  recurs  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Heracliteans,  which  he  con- 
trasts with  the  opposite  doctrine  of  the  Eleatics,  that  the  real  is 
unchangeable.  We  must  ask  which  of  them  speaks  more  truly ; 
and  ''  if  we  find  that  neither  of  them  have  anything  reasonable  to 
say,  we  shall  be  absurd  enough  to  imagine  that  our  own  poor 
opinion  may  have  something  in  it"  ' 

^179  E.  *  181  B. 
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Is  it  possible,  then,  to  explain  the  judgments  of  perception  of 
each  man  on  the  basis  of  the  flux  of  all  things  ?  Such  judgments 
must  rest  upon  the  immediate  feelings  or  impressions  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Now,  if  these  are  in  continual  process,  coming  to  be  and 
ceasing  to  be  from  moment  to  moment,  they  afford  nothing  to 
which  a  name  may  be  attached.  On  such  evanescent  and  vanish- 
ing feelings  no  judgment  of  any  land  can  be  based ;  and,  there- 
fore, knowledge  cannot  be  identical  with  perception.  In  truth,  no 
judgment  whatever  is  possible  without  the  presence  in  the  flux 
of  feeling  of  a  unifying  principle,  which  apprehends  the  sensible 
qualities  of  objects  and  grasps  their  likeness  and  unlikeness,  their 
identity  and  difference.  "  There  is,  therefore,  no  knowledge  in 
the  impressions  of  sense,  but  only  in  the  discourse  of  reason  in 
regard  to  them."  ^  Thus,  as  we  must  conclude,  the  Heraclitic 
reduction  of  reality  to  pure  change  and  the  Protagorean  reduc- 
tion of  knowledge  to  particular  judgments  are  equally  irrational. 
Just  as  the  real  must  be  a  permanent  which  is  compatible  with 
change,  so  knowledge  must  be  a  universal  which  comprehends 
the  particular. 

To  this  hurried  summary  of  the  Theaetetus  space  will  only  per- 
mit me  to  add  a  single  word.  It  seems  to  me  of  g^eat  importance 
that  any  theory  of  knowledge  which  is  proposed  for  our  accep- 
tance should  be  tested  in  the  most  rigid  way.  There  is  very 
grreat  difficulty,  because  of  the  indefinite  character  of  ordinary 
Uterary  language,  in  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  vague  and  loose  think- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  cramping  literalism,  on  the  other ; 
but  these  opposite  dangers  must  be  faced,  if  we  are  to  think  con- 
sistently at  all.  Now,  the  proposition  that ''  man  is  the  measure 
of  all  things,"  is  one  of  those  lai^e  and  indefinite  statements, 
which  can  only  lead  to  confused  thinking  unless  we  are  careful 
to  make  clear  to  ourselves  in  which  of  its  various  possible  senses 
we  propose  to  understand  it.  Plato,  rightly  as  I  think,  held 
Protagoras  to  mean  that  each  man  must  determine  for  himself 
what  is  true,  and  that  there  is  no  fixed  constitution  of  things,  or 
at  least  none  that  we  can  discover,  and  therefore  no  universal 
standard  of  truth.     To  this  doctrine  his  main  objections  are :  (i) 

» i86  D. 
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that  it  contradicts  itself,  and  (2)  that  it  docs  not  account  even  for 
the  existence  of  particular  judgments.  These  objections,  as  I  can- 
not but  think,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  most  recent  forms  of 
relativism.  For,  what  precisely  is  meant  by  saying  that  our 
judgments  are  only  relatively  true  ?  If  there  are  no  absolutely 
true  judgments,  what  are  called  relatively  true  judgments  cease 
to  have  competitors  and  become  absolute ;  and  if  there  are  abso- 
lutely true  judgments,  contrasted  in  principle  with  those  which 
fall  within  our  experience,  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  contradic- 
tion of  claiming  to  make  the  absolutely  true  judgment  that  we 
can  make  no  absolutely  true  judgments.  It  is  this  last  point 
that  Plato  urges,  when  he  draws  attention  to  the  contradiction 
involved  in  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras,  a  doctrine  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  denies  all  absolute  judgments,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
assumes  the  absoluteness  of  the  judgment  implied  in  his  own 
formula.  Plato's  second  objection,  that  relativism  does  not 
account  for  any  judgment  whatever,  seems  to  me  equally  cogent. 
If  a  judgment  merely  connects  ideas  in  an  arbitrary  way,  it  is 
indistinguishable  from  any  other  accidental  association  of  ideas ; 
and  if  it  brings  ideas  into  a  relation,  which  in  any  sense  expresses 
reality,  it  must  to  that  extent  be  true.  A  judgment  which 
affirms  what  has  no  bearing  upon  reality  cannot  be  true  in  any 
possible  sense.  Even  if  it  is  only  put  forth  as  valid  within  the 
sphere  of  human  action,  it  must  at  least  have  the  truth  implied 
in  its  being  a  true  statement  of  what  actually  obtains  in  that  con- 
nection ;  and  it  seems  to  me  an  obvious  contradiction  to  claim 
truth  in  this  sense,  while  affecting  to  deny  the  possibility  of  judg- 
ments true  in  the  sense  of  expressing  the  real  nature  of  things  ; 
unless,  indeed,  by  '  the  real  nature  of  things '  is  meant  the  fiction 
of  a  transcendent  and  therefore  unknowable  realm,  of  which 
nothing  can  be  said,  because  of  it  there  is  nothing  to  say. 

John  Watson. 
Queen's  University. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  FICHTE  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  PRAGMATISM. 

TN  recent  discussions  of  pragmatism  and  humanism,  occasional 
-■-  references  have  been  made  to  resemblances  between  Fichte's 
doctrine  and  that  of  the  pragmatists.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  some  of  the 
aspects  of  Fichte's  philosophy  which  are  most  closely  related  to 
pragmatist  modes  of  thought  The  consideration  will  naturally 
be  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  my  understanding  of  Fichte's 
philosophy  as  a  whole,  and,  for  lack  of  space,  I  must  sometimes 
content  myself  with  stating  my  interpretation  dogmatically  instead 
of  pausing  to  defend  it  For  the  defence,  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  my  more  detailed  study  of  Fichte.^ 

The  fundamental  conception  of  Fichte's  philosophy  is  that  o! 
the  '  Idea  of  the  Ego '  or  the  '  divine  Idea,'  which  is  gradually 
realizing  itself  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  What  is  actual, 
what  really  exists,  is  simply  the  world  of  consciousness,  the 
whole  of  concrete,  individual  experience.*  Fichte  does  not  rec- 
ognize, beyond  this  world,  any  realm  of  transcendent  reality,  of 
which  it  is  the  reflection  or  copy.  The  world  of  finite  conscious- 
ness is  itself  the  whole  of  actuality.'  This  world  of  human  ex- 
perience is  a  temporal  world ;  time  is  a  fundamental  characteristic 
of  consciousness  and  hence  a  necessary  form  that  actuality  wears. 
Thus  reality  is  not  something  static ;  it  is  in  continual  process. 
What  the  present  age  produces  has  never  been  before  and  will 
never  be  again.  Change,  uniqueness,  is  characteristic  of  all  that 
is  actual. 

»  Thi  Fundamental  PrincipU  ofFUhUi  Philosophy^  New  York,  1906. 

'  It  is  anfortanate  to  have  to  use  a  word  of  so  donbtfiil  meaning  as  '  experience,' 
and  Fichte  himself  seldom  employs  it  to  indicate  the  whole  of  actuality.  In  using 
the  word  in  this  paper,  I  take  it  in  its  broadest  signification,  as  including  all  phases 
of  conscious  life. 

>  In  denying  that  Fichte  posits  a  transcendent  realm,  I  am  running  counter  to  mndi 
that  he  himself  says,  if  we  take  him  literally,  and  to  the  opinion  of  many  carefol 
students  of  his  philosophy.  For  a  discussion  of  this  question,  see  my  monograph  {op. 
eit.f  chap,  iii,  especially  pp.  77  ff.,  83  ff.,  106  ft). 
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But  reality,  according  to  Fichte,  is  not  merely  changing  ;  it  is 
also  developing.  The  world-process  is  at  the  same  time  a  world- 
progress,  a  continual  approximation  to  a  far-distant  goal,  the 
'  Idea  of  the  Ego  '  or  the  '  divine  Idea.'  If  one  must  character- 
ize the  Idea  of  the  Ego  in  a  single  phrase,  the  best  that  can  be 
suggested  is  '  organic  unity.'  The  world  as  we  apprehend  it  is 
obviously  not  unitary.  It  is  characterized  both  by  pluralism  and 
by  dualism.  If  you  say  that  it  is  in  a  certain  sense  one,  in  that 
it  is  all  consciousness  and  nothing  but  consciousness,  Fichte 
would  readily  admit  this.  But,  in  the  first  place,  as  he  would 
point  out,  consciousness  means,  apparently,  many  conscious- 
nesses. And,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  essentially  dualistic,  in- 
volving the  distinction  of  self  and  not-self.  Both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively,  the  existent  world  fails  of  unity;  qualitatively 
speaking,  it  is  dualistic ;  quantitatively  speaking,  pluralistic. 

In  the  earlier  writings,  it  is  the  dualistic  aspect  that  Fichte 
especially  emphasizes.^  Human  life,  in  all  its  phases,  he  tells  us, 
is  characterized  by  the  opposition  of  subject  and  object.'  Not 
even  Kant  sees  more  clearly  than  he  that  the  thing  which  we  try 
to  know  is  other  than  the  knower  and  persistently  evades  our 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  its  being ;  that  the  material 
world  thwarts  our  purposes  and  opposes  its  brute  resistance  to 
our  most  earnest  efforts ;  that  within  the  realm  of  moral  and 
spiritual  experience,  there  is  ever  the  conflict  of  warring  impulses, 
the  incompatibility  of  moral  ideal  and  natural  desire.  All  this 
Fichte  sees  clearly  and  emphasizes  sharply.  Nay,  he  even  insists 
that  without  this  inherent  strife,  consciousness  could  not  be,  that 
the  opposition  of  subject  and  object,  in  its  various  phases,  is  the 
indispensable  condition  of  intellectual  life,  of  practical  endeavor, 
of  moral  and  spiritual  achievement. 

But  reality  is  characterized  by  pluralism,  as  well  as  by  dualism. 
The  actual  world  is  not  a  single  consciousness,  but  a  number  of 
consciousnesses,  a  multiplicity  of  finite  beings.  And  these  finite 
consciousnesses  are  all  more  or  less  opposed  to  one  another. 

^  The  reason  for  this  is  easily  found  in  the  historical  relations  of  his  system,  par- 
ticularly in  his  opposition  to  the  Kantian  dualism. 

'  <*  Wherever  there  is  actual  consciousness,  there  is  this  separation  "  of  subject  and 
object  {^Witke,  Bd.  IV,  p.  i). 
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Again,  in  the  sense-experience  of  each  individual  we  have  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  external  objects.  The  sense-world  is  not  an  organic 
whole,  but  an  aggregate ;  not  a  universe,  but  a  *  multiverse.'  * 

But   duality  and  plurality  are  not   Fichte's  last  word.     For 
this  life  of  ours,  with  its  inherent  oppositions  and  multiplicities,  is 
yet  continually  guided  by  the  ideal  of  unity,  the  Idea  of  the  Ego. 
The  deepest  thing  in  man,  the  centre  and  core  of  his  being,  is  a 
persistent  striving  after  unity  and  harmony.     This  striving  reveals 
itself  in  all  departments  of  human  life.     The  effort  of  natural 
science  to  understand  and  explain  is  most  commonly  described  as 
an  attempt  to  discover  the  underlying  unity  in  the  multiplicity  of 
isolated  facts,  or  even  in  apparently  irreconcilable  happenings. 
Until  we  can  see  the  relations  which  bind  the  many  into  one,  until 
we  can  show  that  the  apparently  diverse  happenings  are  workings 
of  the  same  principle,  we  say  that  we  have  failed  to  understand 
Unity  is  thus  the  goal  of  the  knowing  process.     But  it  is  equally 
the  ideal  of  all  that  we  commonly  call  '  practical,'as  distinguished 
from  '  intellectual,'  endeavor.     The  attempt  to  use  the  forces  of 
nature  for  the  welfare  of  oneself  or  of  mankind,  is  an  attempt  to 
realize  the  purposes  of  the  subject  in  the  objective  world,  and  thus 
to  bring  about  a  unity  of  subject  and  object  in  which  they  work 
together  for  a  common  end.     Similarly,  moral  endeavor  is  the 
striving  to  bring  the  warring  impulses  of  our  nature  into  agree- 
ment, to  weld  into  one  the  'two  souls  which  dwell  in  every 
breast.'     And,  once  more,  on  the  aesthetic  side  of  life,  we  see  the 
same  striving  to  realize  the  ideal  of  unity.     The  artist  seeks  to 
mould  his  objective  material,  —  language,  tone,  color,  whatever 
it  may  be,  —  into  the  form  which  shall  express  his  purpose,  seeks 
to  make  the  object  express  the  subject.     In  like  manner  the  ideal 
of  appreciation,  as  distinguished   from   creation,  in   art  is  the 
merging  of  the  subject  in  the  object ;  the  sense  of  *  me  and  not- 
me '  disappears ;  the  soul  becomes  one  with  the  beautiful  object 

^  This  second  case  of  pluralism,  the  multiplicity  of  external  objects,  is  not,  so 
lar  as  t  recall,  especially  emphasized  by  Fichte.  The  multiplicity  of  individuals  he 
not  only  recognizes,  but  tries  to  <  deduce.'  That  is,  just  as  he  tries  to  deduce  the 
dualism  by  showing  that  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  consciousness,  and  thus  of  the 
realization  of  the  world-purpose,  so  he  attempts  to  deduce  the  pluralism  by  showing 
that  a  multiplicity  of  consciousnesses  is  necessary  as  a  means  to  this  same  realization. 
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In  this  general  way,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  striving  for 
unity  characterizes  all  aspects  of  our  life.  In  a  passage  in  the 
Theory  of  Morals  (1798),  Fichte  distinguishes  between  the  prac- 
tical and  the  intellectual  life  by  saying  that  in  the  knowing  proc- 
ess the  subject  conforms  itself  to  the  object,  whereas  in  the  prac- 
tical life  it  makes  the  object  conform  to  it*  "The  whole 
mechanism  of  consciousness/'  he  says,  ''  is  based  upon  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  separation  of  subjective  and  objective  and  upon 
the  subsequent  uniting  of  the  two.  They  are  united,  or  seen  as 
harmonizing,  sometimes  in  such  a  way  that  the  subjective  is  to 
follow  from  the  objective,  is  to  direct  itself  by  the  objective ;  in 
this  case  I  know'*  Again,  "they  are  seen  as  harmonizing  in 
such  a  way  that  the  objective  is  to  follow  from  the  subjective, 
that  a  being  is  to  follow  from  my  concept  (the  concept  of  pur- 
pose) ;  in  this  case  I  act** ' 

The  distinction  which  is  here  made  between  knowing  and  doing 
suggests  some  considerations  that  are  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  pragmatists.  Obviously  this  account 
falls  short  of  being  an  adequate  description  either  of  knowing  or 
of  doing.  In  regarding  knowledge  as  the  conforming  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  object,  Fichte  apparently  overlooks  that  more  active 
aspect  of  thought  in  which  we  put  questions  to  nature,  set  traps 
for  her  in  the  shape  of  cunningly  devised  experiments,  force  her 
to  surrender  her  secrets.  Thus  he  does  not  bring  out  the 
thought  that  there  is  much  that  we  must  do  if  we  would  know, 
and  that  this  doing  is  not  a  mere  preliminary,  but  an  essential 
part  of  the  knowing  process  itself;  that  every  real  act  of  knowl- 
edge is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  subduing  of  the  objective  world,  an 
imposing  of  our  will  upon  it' 

^  The  description  of  the  knowing  process  which  we  have  already  given  considers  it 
as  an  attempt  to  get  beyond  pluralism.  In  this  account  of  Fichte' s,  it  is  represented 
as  an  effort  to  overcome  dualism.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  can  be  looked  at  in 
both  these  ways. 

«  kVerke,  Bd.  IV,  pp.  I  ff. 

>  The  two  aspects  which  we  have  distinguished  in  knowing  may  easily  be  identified 
in  the  ordinary  description  of  scientific  endeavor  as  an  effort  after  unity.  Scientific 
explanation,  we  say,  tries  to  unify  phenomena  by  referring  them  to  a  single  general 
principle.  But  what  is  the  procedure  here  ?  Are  we  trying  to  impose  upon  the  facts 
a  unity  which  has  its  source  within  ourselves,  or  are  we  trying  to  discover  a  unity 
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And  just  as  Fichte  here  ignores  the  fact  that  in  knowing  we 
force  the  world,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  conform  to  our  purposes, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  fails  to  point  out  that  in  all  our  doing 
we  have  to  take  account  of  the  nature  of  things.  There  is  a 
certain  stubbornness  on  the  part  of  objects  which  makes  the 
realization  of  our  purposes  dependent  upon  our  ability  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  material  with  which  we  are  to  work.  If  it  be 
true  that  observation  is  usually  futile  without  hypothesis,  it  is 
equally  true  that  docility  and  adaptability  are  an  important  ele- 
ment in  practical  success. 

But  while  it  will  readily  be  conceded  that  Fichte's  description  is 
far  from  furnishing  an  adequate  account  of  the  thought-process, 
it  emphasizes  a  difference  between  knowing  and  doing  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  ignore.  In  every  intellectual  process  that  reaches 
completion,  we  come,  at  some  stage  or  other,  face  to  face  with  a 
*  not-ourselves '  which  constrains  us,  and  to  which  we  must  con- 
form if  we  would  know.  In  the  field  of  natural  science,  this 
constraint  is  an  important  factor  in  the  testing  of  hypotheses,  and, 
for  that  matter,  in  all  observation.  In  the  realm  of  mathematics, 
we  find  ourselves  similarly  bound  or  forced  at  certain  stages  of 
our  reasoning.  We  may,  at  the  outset,  assume  what  we  like ; 
we  may  will  that  the  space  with  which  we  are  to  deal  shall  be  of 
three  dimensions,  or  of  four  dimensions,  or  of  n  dimensions.  But 
when  we  have  once  made  our  choice,  we  are  no  longer  free  to 
think  what  we  will.  It  is  not  merely  that,  having  agreed  to  think 
in  terms  of  Euclidean  space,  I  ought  not  to  deny  the  truth  of  the 
•Pythagorean  proposition ;  it  is  rather  that  I  cannot  deny  it.  I 
can  refuse  to  think  about  it,  can  turn  my  attention  to  something 

which  is  hidden  in  them  ?  If  we  accept  the  first  alternatiye,  we  bring  out  the  essen- 
tial activity  of  thought ;  if  the  second,  we  emphasize  the  fact  that,  after  all,  we  are 
constrained  by  a  *  not-ourselves. '  Both  of  these  things  are  true.  The  unity  which  we 
seek  to  impose  upon  the  facts  is  our  unity  ;  man  himself  formulates  the  principles  by 
which  he  tries  to  explain  '  the  given.'  But '  the  given '  will  not  always  accept  the 
principles  which  we  formulate.  Some  of  our  hjrpotheses  will  not  '  work  * ;  we  dis- 
cover facts  which  compel  us  to  abandon  them.  Thus  the  particular  unitary  principle 
which  we  at  first  devised  is  rejected  by  the  facts,  and  we  are  forced  to  invent  another. 
Nature  herself  firames  no  laws ;  she  cannot  initiate  legislation.  But  she  has  the 
power  of  vetoing  any  *  law  of  nature '  that  man,  the  lawgiver,  sees  fit  to  make. 
Thus,  in  one  sense,  we  ourselves  create  the  unity  and  impose  it  upon  the  objective 
world,  and  in  another  sense,  we  find  it  within  this  world. 
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else ;  or  I  can  go  through  the  form  of  denying  it,  can  declare,  in 
so  many  words,  that  the  proposition  is  untrue ;  but,  supposing 
that  I  see  the  geometrical  relations  involved,  I  cannot  make  a 
real  denial.^ 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  Fichte  is  right  in  maintaining 
that  in  knowledge  the  subject  conforms  itself  to  the  object, 
whereas  in  action  it  forces  the  object  to  conform  to  it.  And  we 
might  carry  out  the  parallel  in  the  aesthetic  realm  by  saying  that, 
in  the  creation  of  an  art-product,  one  brings  the  object  (the 
plastic  material)  into  harmony  with  the  subject  (the  artist's  con- 
ception), whereas,  in  the  contemplation  of  a  work  of  art,  the 
contemplating  subject  surrenders  himself  to  the  object.  Both 
in  Fichte's  distinction  and  in  that  which  we  have  just  drawn,  the 
difference  is  between  the  more  receptive  attitude  involved  in 
knowledge  and  in  aesthetic  enjoyment,  and  the  more  creative  atti- 
tude involved  in  our  everyday  activity  and  in  the  labors  of  the 
artist. 

This  suggests  an  important  difference  between  Fichte's  theory 
of  knowledge  and  that  of  the  pragmatists ;  for  it  is  in  its  atti- 
tude toward  this  element  of  constraint  in  the  thinking  process 
that  many  critics  of  pragmatism  see  one  of  the  great  weaknesses 
of  the  theory.  This  aspect  of  knowing  is  not  indeed  altogether 
overlooked  by  pragmatism.'  But,  as  Professor  Rogers  has 
said : '  "It  is  not  enough  simply  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
process  of  experience  is  actually  to  an  extent  determinate  and 
constrained,  in  order  to  overcome  the  force  of  the  objection  that 
on  the  principle  of  pragmatism  it  ought  not  to  be  so."  The 
pragmatist  docs  not  give  "  sufficient  weight  to  the  insistence  of 
the  problem  that  arises  in  connection  with  that  apparent  char- 

'  I  smid,  just  aboTe,  that  in  the  knowing  process  we  meet  something  to  which  we 
must  conform  if  we  would  know.  This  condition  does  not,  however,  require  me  to 
modify  my  present  statement,  that,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  I  cannot  deny 
the  truth  of  the  P3rthagorean  proposition.  For  all  real  affirmation  and  denial,  — 
<  real,*  in  the  sense  of  judgment,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  uttering  of  a  sen- 
tence,—  involve  the  *will  to  know.*  Cf.  Rickert,  Gegenstand  der  Erkenntnis 
(1904),  pp.  139  ff. 

^Cf,  James,  Mind,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  463  ff.;  and  Schiller,  «  Axioms  as  Pos- 
tulates,''  in  Personal  Idealism  (1902),  pp.  91  ff. 

*In  his  admirable  discussion  of  *<  Professor  James's  Theory  of  Knowledge," 
Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  XV,  p.  581. 
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acter  of  sensation  through  which  it  seems  determined  from  the 
outside."  ^ 

But  is  Fichte  in  any  better  situation  than  the  prag^matists  ? 
We  said  above  that,  according  to  his  theory,  nothing  is  actual 
except  this  world  of  finite  consciousness,  that  there  is  no  other 
realm  of  transcendent  actuality  of  which  this  world  of  ours  is  a 
copy.  How,  then,  can  we  say  that  he  comes  any  nearer  than 
the  pragmatists  to  solving  the  problem  involved  in  the  determi- 
nateness  of  bur  experience  ?  It  must  be  admitted  that  his  position 
is  not  wholly  free  from  difficulty ;  still  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
contributes  something  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  We  have 
seen  that  he  regards  human  life  as  the  striving  to  realize  various 
ideals,  all  of  which  may  be  viewed  as  so  many  different  forms  of 
the  ideal  of  harmony  or  organic  unity.  But  why  has  it  this  char- 
acter ?  Are  we  simply  to  accept  this  as  a  fact,  or  can  we  hope, 
in  some  measure,  to  understand  it  ?  As  is  well  known,  Fichte 
is  not  content  merely  to  accept  the  fact ;  he  is  bent  upon  ex- 
plaining it  And  his  explanation  is  found  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Idea  of  the  Ego. 

Heretofore  we  have  spoken  of  the  Idea  chiefly  as  the  goal  of 
the  infinite  world-process.  But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  its  na- 
ture. According  to  Fichte,  it  is  at  once  the  goal  of  the  world- 
process  and  the  indwelling  force  which  directs  this  process.  In 
spite  of  his  frank  recognition  of  the  dualistic  and  pluralistic 
aspects  of  experience,  he  conceives  the  universe,  after  all,  as  in  a 
certain  sense  one.  He  seems  not  to  recognize  an  absolute  con- 
sciousness as  distinct  from  the  finite  consciousnesses,  and  yet  he 
maintains  that  there  are  in  the  world  a  comifion  life  and  a  com- 
mon purpose.  The  world-process  is  the  gradual  realization  of 
the  Idea,  and  the  Idea  itself  is  conceived  as  the  directive  force, 
the  indwelling  law  of  the  process. 

This  doctrine,  whatever  may  be  said  in  criticism  of  it,  furnishes 
a  certain  explanation  of  the  determinateness  of  our  experience. 
If  all  reality  were  actually  created  by  the  individual  finite  wills 
and  the  thought-processes  of  individual  finite  subjects,  much  of 
the  determinateness  of  experience  would,  as  Professor  Rogers 

>  Loc,  Ht,i  pp.  583  ffl 
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has  shown,  be  inexplicable.  There  would  be  nothing  to  guide 
my  individual  will  and  my  individual  thought-processes  save  the 
previous  acts  of  thought  and  will  of  myself  and  other  finite  sub- 
jects. And  while  this  might  suffice  to  explain  some  of  the  deter- 
minateness  which  we  experience,  there  is  certainly  much  which 
it  would  leave  without  explanation.  According  to  Fichte,  how- 
ever, reality  is  not  simply  the  product  of  the  thinking  and  will- 
ing of  individual  finite  subjects ;  it  is  the  product  of  a  force 
which  works  in  and  through  these  subjects,  guiding  their  lives 
and  their  thought  toward  the  far-distant  goal. 

From  this  point  of  view,  Fichte  seeks  to  explain  the  determi- 
nateness  of  experience.  The  world  exists  for  the  sake  of  realizing 
the  Idea  of  the  Ego  (the  supreme  value,  of  which  all  other  values 
are  subordinate  forms).  This  Idea,  since  it  is  organic  unity,  rather 
than  abstract  identity,  can  be  realized  only  in  the  concrete  and 
individual,  in  the  lives  of  finite  subjects.  The  sense-world,  which 
these  subjects  apprehend  and  with  which  they  stand  in  relation, 
furnishes  the  medium  for  their  activity,  and  thus  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  Idea.  This  objective  world  is,  in  a  sense,  constructed 
by  the  finite  subjects ;  each  builds  up  his  own  world.  But  these 
various  worlds  harmonize,  because  there  is  one  force  at  work  in 
all  the  subjects.  And  because  there  is  this  guiding  force,  the 
sense-world  exercises  constraint  upon  the  individual. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  conception  involves  difficulties. 
In  particular,  how  one  is  to  conceive  of  a  force  which  helps  to 
mould  the  experiences  of  the  finite  subjects  in  a  definite  direction, 
and  yet  attains  to  consciousness  only  in  these  subjects,  is  a  serious 
problem.  And  many,  doubtless,  will  feel  that  this  difficulty  com- 
pels us  to  go  farther  than  Fichte  has  gone,  and  assume  that  this 
force  is  itself  a  consciousness,  a  supreme  Will.^  But  whether 
one  can  rest  content  with  Fichte's  doctrine  or  not,  it  has  at  least 
the  merit  that  it  makes  a  definite  attempt  to  explain  the  factor 
of  constraint  in  experience. 

We  now  pass  to  another  question,  —  the  relation  between  the 
practical  aspects  of  life  and  the  theoretical.     The  pragmatists 

'  Fichte  himself  sometimes  designates  it  as  the  '*  supreme  and  living  Will."  In 
my  monograph  (pp.  10S-122),  I  have  given  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  adopt 
the  interpretation  suggested  in  the  text 
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attempt  "  to  overcome  the  antithesis  of  theory  and  practice  "  by 
showing  that "  theory  is  an  outgrowth  of  practice  and  incapable 
of  truly  '  independent '  existence."  "  Properly  speaking,"  they 
tell  us,  "  such  a  thing  as  pure  or  mere  intellection  cannot  occur. 
What  is  loosely  so  called  is  really  also  purposive  thought  pursu- 
ing what  seems  to  it  a  desirable  end."^ 

The  doctrine  that  all  real  thinking  is  for  the  sake  of  some 
result,  that  judgment  is  purposive  thought,  pursuing  an  end, 
seems  to  me  sound,  and  I  think  it  is  fully  in  harmony  with  the 
teachings  of  Fichte.  His  insistence  that  human  life  is  throughout 
activity,  and  that  all  activity  is  purposive,  is  a  distinctive  feature 
of  his  philosophy.  But  the  assertion  of  the  purposive  nature  of 
thought  may  signify  two  rather  difTerent  things.  It  may  mean 
that  all  thinking  exists  for  practical  ends,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word  '  practical.'  According  to  this  view,  we  never  theorize 
except  for  the  sake  of  producing  some  change,  either  in  the  exter- 
nal world  or  in  the  aflfective  tone  of  our  own  consciousness. 
*  Not  to  know,  but  to  do '  and  to  feel,  •  is  our  vocation,'  and  we 
neither  could  nor  should  wish  to  know  except  as  a  means  to 
doing  and  feeling.  There  is,  however,  a  second  sense  in  which 
we  may  assert  the  teleological  nature  of  thought.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish between  '  theoretical '  purposes  and  *  practical '  ones,  and 
may  maintain  that,  while  all  thinking  is  for  some  purpose  and 
would  lose  its  distinctive  character  as  thinking  if  it  lost  its  pur- 
pose, still  its  conscious  end,  —  and  its  proper  end,  —  may  often  be 
a  knowing,  rather  than  a  doing  or  a  feeling.  Thinking  undoubt- 
edly presupposes  desire  and  will,  but  in  certain  cases  these  may 
be  simply  the  desire  and  the  will  to  know. 

I  am  not  quite  certain  which  of  these  two  positions  the  prag- 
matists  would  take,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  show  an  inclination 
to  adopt  the  former.*     If  they  would  not,  the  doctrine  of  the 

1  Schiller,  Studies  in  Humanism  (1907),  p.  128. 

'  Mr.  Schiller,  e.  g,,  having  said  that  what  we  call  *  pure  thought  *  is  really  pur- 
posive, adds :  **  Only  in  such  cases  the  ends  may  be  illusory,  or  may  appear  valuable 
for  reasons  other  than  those  which  determine  their  value  **  (loc.  ciL ).  If  the  dis- 
junction here  is  intended  to  be  complete,  he  would  seem  to  be  committed  to  the  posi- 
tion that,  while  the  actual  purpose  of  the  individual  inquirer  may  be  simply  to  know, 
this  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  reasonable  purpose. 
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purposiveness  of  all  judgment  is  not  in  any  sense  peculiar  to 
pragmatism.  There  are,  I  suppose,  comparatively  few  philo- 
sophical thinkers  to-day  who  would  not  maintain  that  intellectual 
activity,  like  all  other  activity,  is  for  some  end. 

When  we  inquire  which  of  the  two  positions  Fichte  would  take, 
we  are  reminded  at  once  that  he  says  repeatedly  that  we  are,  above 
all,  practical  beings,  that  we  are  essentially  wilL  But  it  may  be  well 
to  ask  what  we  mean  by '  will.'  And  as  soon  as  we  raise  the  ques- 
tion, it  becomes  clear  to  most  of  us,  I  think,  that  we  do  not  mean 
something  utterly  devoid  of  an  intellectual  aspect.  '  Mere  will,* 
in  this  sense,  would  be  as  much  an  abstraction  as  'mere  thought'  ^ 
And  if  it  be,  as  I  readily  grant,  a  serious  error  to  take  '  mere 
intellect'  as  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  human  experience,  it  is 
equally  a  mistake  to  regard  'mere  will'  as  furnishing  the  clue. 
What  we  commonly  call  '  will '  contains  an  intellectual  element, 
crude  or  developed.  The  higher  forms  of  volition  involve  judg- 
ment and  reasoning,  just  as  truly  as  the  higher  forms  of  intellec- 
tion involve  desire  and  will.  And  in  the  lower  forms  of  volition, 
a  crude  intellectual  element,  —  image,  idea,  or  at  least  sensation, 
or  perception, — is  as  noticeably  present  as  the  crude  volitional 
element  in  the  lower  forms  of  intellection. 

In  other  words, '  mere  will,'  uninformed  by  intellect,  would  be 
action  without  any  purpose,  a  mere  doing  which  was  not  meant 
to  do  anything^  a  blind  striving.  But  this  is  not  at  all  what  we 
ordinarily  mean  by  '  will.'  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  thought 
which  is  not  also  will,  and  no  will  which  is  not  also  thought 
All  real  thinking  is  for  the  sake  of  an  end,  and  is  initiated,  and  to 
some  extent  directed,  by  will.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  true 
volition  looks  toward  the  realization  of  some  idea,  toward  the 
making  actual  of  what  is  at  present  only  conceived  or  imagined, 
i,  e.,  of  a  thought-product 

The  points  which  I  am  chiefly  concerned  to  make  are :  that  an 
ideal  contains,  not  only  a  volitional  and  an  affective  factor,  but 
also  an  intellectual  one;  and  that  the  assertion  of  the  purposive 
character  of  human  life  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  doctrine 
that  thinking  exists  simply  for  '  practical '  ends,  in  the  narrowest 

^  A  troth  whose  full  force  u  perhaps  not  eTerywhere  recognized  today. 
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sense  of  the  word.  Both  of  these  points,  it  seems  to  me,  are  in 
agreement  with  the  general  principles  of  Fichte's  philosophy. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  concept  of  the  ideal  is  funda- 
mental for  him.  But  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  he  conceives 
the  ideal  as  purely  volitional  and  affective.  Man's  life  is  in  all 
its  phases  a  striving.  But  the  striving,  far  from  being  blind,  is 
constantly  illuminated  by  conception  and  idea,  —  by  intellectual 
factors.  And,  further,  I  see  no  ground  for  supposing  that  Fichte 
conceives  all  action  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  practical  ends  in  the 
narrow  sense.  Much,  at  any  rate,  of  what  he  says  about  the 
scholar  and  the  artist  suggests  the  opposite  interpretation.^ 

There  is,  however,  another  problem  involved  in  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  intellect  to  will.  Fichte  asserts  more  than  once 
that  he  follows  Kant  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  primacy  of 
the  practical  reason,  and  it  is  important  for  us  to  understand 
what  he  means  by  this.  In  his  Theory  of  Morals  (1798)  there  is 
a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  question.*  Professor  Rickert 
has  a  suggestive  article,  which  is  based,  in  large  measure,  upon 
this  passage.'  Its  purpose  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  Rickert 
seeks  to  show  that  his  own  doctrine  of  judgment  as  involving 
the  recognition  of  a  norm,  and  hence  as  essentially  practical,  is 
also  taught  by  Fichte.  In  the  second  place,  he  contrasts  Fichte's 
theory  of  the  relation  of  will  to  belief  with  the  doctrine  of  *  vol- 
untarism '  as  represented  by  Professor  James  and  Professor  Paul- 
sen. In  a  general  way  I  am  much  indebted  to  this  article ;  but 
my  interpretation  of  Fichte's  discussion  differs  in  some  important 
respects  from  that  of  Professor  Rickert,  and  I  have  considered 
Fichte's  relation  to  pragmatism  from  another  point  of  view. 

Fichte  starts  with  the  formulation  of  the  moral  law :  "Act  solely 
in  accordance  with  your  conviction  of  your  duty."  But,  he  says, 
if  there  is  any  possibility  of  my  conviction  being  a  mistaken'  one," 
morality  is  dependent  upon  chance.  And  if  I  reflect  upon  this 
when  a  moral  question  arises,  I  must  either  take  the  chances  and 
act  blindly,  —  which  is  contrary  to  the  moral  command,  —  or 

1  Cf.  Werkt,  Bd.  VI,  p.  436  ;  Bd.  VII,  p.  no. 
«  Werke,  Bd.  IV,  pp.  163  ff. 

•  «Fichtes  Atheismosstreit  und  die  kantische  Philosophie,''  Kant-Studien^  Bd. 
IV,  pp.  137  ff.  ;  also  printed  separately. 
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must  remain  in  a  state  of  inaction.  If,  then,  the  type  of  action 
commanded  by  the  law  is  to  be  possible,  there  must  be  an  abso- 
lute criterion  of  the  correctness  of  my  conviction  of  duty. 

The  step  which  we  must  take  is  now  apparent.  Since  the  law 
commands  that  we  shall  act  solely  in  accord  with  our  conviction 
of  duty,  and  since  conviction  is  possible  only  if  there  be  an  abso- 
lute criterion  of  its  correctness,  there  must  be  such  a  criterion. 
*'  From  the  existence  and  the  necessary  causality  of  the  moral 
law,  wc  infer  something  in  the  faculty  of  cognition.  We  assert, 
acccordingly,  a  relation  of  the  moral  law  to  the  theoretical  reason, 
—  a  primacy  of  the  former,  as  Kant  expresses  it.  That  without 
which  there  could  be  no  duty  is  absolutely  true,  and  it  is  duty 
to  accept  it  as  true."^ 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  moral  nature  of  itself 
can  discover  our  duty  for  us.  The  search  is  the  task  of  the 
•'  reflective  judgment."  When,  however,  the  theoretical  faculty, 
in  its  effort  to  learn  our  duty,  hits  upon  the  right  thing,  we  know 
this,  not  through  the  theoretical  faculty  itself,  but  through  the 
practical,  through  an  immediate  feeling  of  conviction  or  approval. 
Here  we  come  to  an  important  point  in  Fichte's  doctrine.  This 
feeling  of  conviction  or  approval  is  a  factor,  not  only  in  moral 
judgment,  he  says,  but  in  all  judgment  whatsoever.*  *'  What  is 
thus  approved,  we  call  right  in  the  case  of  actions,  true  in  the 
case  of  cognitions."  * 

There  are  two  points  which  I  wish  to  consider  in  connection 
with  this  passage.  One  is  the  conception  of  judgment  as  involv- 
ing the  recognition  of  a  norm.  The  other  is  the  assertion  that 
whatever  is  a  necessary  condition  of  duty  is  absolutely  true.  We 
shall  take  up  these  points  in  order. 

I  agree  with  Rickert  that  Fichte  teaches  that  all  judgment,  no 
matter  of  what  sort,  implies  a  reference  to  a  norm  or  value.  In 
judgments  which  explicitly  evaluate  some  aspect  of  our  experience, 
declare  it  to  be  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong,  beautiful  or  ugly, 
this  reference  is  obvious.     But  Fichte  maintains  that  even  those 


iffVri^Bd.  IV,  p.  165. 
^  Ibid,^  p.  170. 
»/W.,  p.  167. 
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judgments  which  are  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  matters 
of  fact  have  this  aspect.  And  a  little  reflection  shows  that  he  is 
right.  Even  the  simplest  of  our  factual  judgments,  —  if  it  be  a 
real  judgment,  i.  e.^  if  it  be  meant  as  an  assertion  and  not  as  the 
expression  of  an  opinion,  —  implies  the  recognition  of  an  ought. 
In  making  any  statement  of  fact,  I  virtually  say :  '  This  is  not 
merely  what  I  believe ;  it  is  also  what  I  and  all  other  men  ought 
to  believe.'  There  is  the  same  reference  to  a  norm  in  such  a 
judgment  of  fact  as  in  the  moral  judgment, '  This  course  of  action 
is  right.'  Fichte  brings  out  the  similarity  in  the  two  cases  by 
saying  that  "  what  is  thus  approved,  we  call  right  in  the  case  of 
actions,  true  in  the  case  of  cognitions." 

But,  before  we  go  farther,  we  must  consider  what  is  meant  by 
'  the  recognition  of  a  norm.'  Rickert's  discussion  does  not  seem 
to  me  perfectly  clear,  either  in  his  article  upon  Fichte  or  in  his 
Gegenstand  der  Erkenntnis.  Some  of  his  statements  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  he  teaches,  and  represents  Fichte  as  teaching,  that 
judgment  involves  the  recognition  of  a  norm,  and  is  consequently 
a  moral  act.  The  first  of  these  two  propositions  I  fully  accept, 
as  a  description  both  of  the  nature  of  judgment  and  of  Fichte's 
conception  of  it.  It  is  the  second  that  gives  me  pause.  The 
fundamental  difference,  I  think,  between  that  recognition  of  a 
norm  which  is  an  aspect  of  all  judgment  and  a  moral  act  is,  that 
the  latter  involves  an  act  of  will,  while  the  former  does  not.  Both 
involve,  if  you  like,  the  taking  of  a  position  with  reference  to 
something  which  we  recognize  as  authoritative.  But,  in  the  case 
of  moral  choice,  I  adopt  this  position  by  an  act  of  will,  whereas, 
in  the  case  of  judgment,  my  will  seems  not  to  enter  into  the 
matter  at  all.  That  the  judging  process  involves,  as  its  necessary 
antecedent,  the  desire  and  the  will  to  know,  we  have  already  said. 
But  judgment  itself,  considered  apart  from  these  antecedents,  con- 
tains no  element  of  choice.  For,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  real  judgment, 
there  is  for  me  no  alternative.  When  I  recognize  something  as 
true,  I  am  conscious  of  it  as  something  which  ought  to  be  believed ; 
but  also  I  actually  believe  it,  and  cannot  help  believing  it.  In 
other  words,  that  reference  to  a  norm  which  constitutes  the 
essence  of  judgment  involves,  at  least  theoretically,  an  element 
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of  constraint  of  the  will.^  I  do  not  judge  what  I  would  ;  I  judge 
what  I  can  and  must.* 

When  I  say,  then,  that  judgment  contains  a  reference  to  a 
norm,  all  that  I  mean  is,  —  I  am  speaking  simply  for  myself,  — 
that  in  all  judgment,  as  distinguished  from  opinion,  we  have  the 
sense  of  there  being  no  alternative.  But  this  is  precisely  the 
sense  of  something  supra-individual,  of  something  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  individual  opinion,  or  desire,  or  choice.  This  charac- 
teristic I  may,  if  I  wish,  express  by  saying  that  this  is  what  all 
men  ought  to  believe ;  but  the  '  ought '  here  certainly  does  not 
indicate  moral  obligation. 

As  I  have  said.  Professor  Rickert  seems  to  regard  this  recog- 
nition of  the  norm  as  involving  an  act  of  will.*  Our  concern, 
however,  is  not  with  his  theory,  but  with  Fichte's.  It  is  true 
that  Fichte  employs  certain  expressions  which  might  suggest  that 
he  too  conceives  judgment  as  an  act  of  will.  When,  e,  g.^  he 
says,  "  Certainty  is  possible  for  me  only  in  so  far  as  I  am  a  moral 
being,"  ^  or  "  There  is  no  cognition  which  is  not  related,  at  least 
mediately,  to  our  duties," '  it  seems  not  unnatural  to  adopt  this 
interpretation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  statements  like 
this :  Whenever  I  pass  a  judgment,  I  have  a  feeling  of  certainty. 

>  I  say  «  at  least  theoretically,"  in  order  not  to  exclude  those  cases  in  which  the 
judgment  that  we  are  compelled  to  make  is  in  no  way  inharmonious  with  our  desires. 

'  The  question  may  be  raised  whether  this  statement  holds  also  of  the  moral  judg- 
ment  But  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  does.  The  moral  law,  we  commonly  say, 
demands  obedience,  but  does  not  enforce  its  demand.  But  here,  again,  we  must  make 
a  distinction.  The  moral  law,  regarded  as  calling  for  a  certain  type  of  action  or 
character,  does  indeed  command  and  not  enforce.  But,  regarded  as  a  standard  of 
eTaluatton,  it  compels  assent  Whenever  I  make  a  moral  evaluation,  I  have  the  con- 
sciousness, more  or  less  explicit,  of  being  constrained  to  judge  in  a  certain  way.  I 
cannot,  e,  ^.,  disapprove  this  course  of  conduct,  however  much  my  distaste  for  certain 
of  its  consequences  may  make  me  loath  to  enter  upon  it. 

*  I  do  not  find  his  statements  perfectly  clear.  On  the  one  hand,  he  says :  *'  When 
I  will  to  judge,  I  fed  myself  bound  by  the  feeling  of  evidence ;  .  .  .  t.  /.,  I  cannot 
aflirm  or  deny  at  will"  (Gegenstand  der  Erkenntnis^  I9<M»  P*  H^).  On  the  other 
hand,  he  tells  us  that  "  the  necessity  which  is  involved  in  judgment  is  not  ...  a 
necessity  of  the  Must.  .  .  .  We  can  best  deugnate  it  as  a  necessity  of  the  Ought,  It 
stands  over  against  the  judging  subject  as  an  imperative,  whose  rightfulness  we  recog- 
nise in  the  judgment,  and  which  we,  to  a  certain  degree,  take  up  into  our  will "  {op. 
at.,pp,  114  fr.). 

*  H^erJke,  Bd.  IV,  pp.  169  ff. 

•ywr/.,  p.  170. 
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"  The  imagination  is  now  bound  and  forced,  as  it  always  is  when 
we  come  into  contact  with  reality.  I  cannot  view  the  matter  in 
any  other  way  than  this."  ^  And  again  :  "  He  who  is  certain  of 
the  matter  in  hand  "  feels  *'  that  in  regard  to  this  point  his  freedom 
is  utterly  lost."  *  In  view  of  these  emphatic  statements,  I  incline 
to  think  that  Fichte  believes  that  in  the  judgment  we  apprehend 
something  to  which  we  cannot  but  conform,  and  that  therefore 
judgment,  though  initiated  by  will,  is  not  itself  volitional  in  its 
nature.* 

Just  here,  it  seems  to  me,  the  pragmatist  account  is  open  to 
criticism.  Pragmatism  lays  emphasis,  and  rightly,  upon  the 
doctrine  that  our  desires  and  choices  influence  our  judgments, 
that  the  intellectual  nature  cannot  act  altogether  independently 
of  the  rest  of  the  self,  so  that  we  can  always  be  sure  of  having 
intellectual  products,  pure  and  undefiled,  free  from  any  admixture 
of  feeling  and  will.  That  every  judgment  that  an  individual  can 
make  must  be,  in  a  sense,  an  individual  matter,  that  it  is  his  judg- 
ment, his  reaction  upon  the  material  furnished  by  experience,  is 
certainly  true ;  and  the  philosophical  world  owes  a  debt  to  Pro- 
fessor James  and  others  for  having  emphasized  it.  But  in  their  zeal 
for  showing  that  our  volitional  and  emotional  nature  inevitably 
colors  our  intellectual  life,  the  pragmatists  have  sometimes  failed 
to  take  sufficient  account  of  that  element  of  constraint  in  judg- 
ment, which,  to  my  thinking,  is  its  most  distinctive  characteristic. 
The  fact  that  I  desire  certain  things  and  have  chosen  to  order 
my  life  in  a  certain  way,  may  indeed  help  to  explain  why  my 
judgment,  in  a  particular  case,  differs  from  yours.     But  it  remains 

^  op.  Hi,,  p.  167. 

*  op.  Hi,,  p.  169. 

'The  statement  that  all  knowledge  is,  at  least  mediately,  related  to  our  duties 
presents  no  great  obstacle  to  this  interpretation.  The  human  race  exists,  according 
to  Fichte,  for  the  sake  of  realizing  the  supreme  value,  of  which  the  moral  ideal  is  one 
aspect.  Now  if  we  view  human  life  thus  teleologically,  it  is  natural  enough  to  say 
that  it  is  throughout  moral.  And  if  by  *  moral  *  we  mean  <  standing  in  relation  to  an 
ideal,'  'having  value  (positive  or  n^ative)  with  reference  to  a  supra-individual 
norm,'  the  statement  is  perfectly  true.  In  this  way  one  might  be  led  to  say  that  all 
our  knowledge  is  related  to  our  duty.  But  the  statement  does  not  require  us  to  in- 
terpret Fichte  as  teaching  that  judgment  is  essentially  an  act  of  will.  We  can  explain 
in  a  similar  way  the  assertion  that  conviction  is  possible  only  in  so  far  as  we  are 
moral  beings. 
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true  that  what  makes  it  a  judgment,  rather  than  a  desire  or  a 
choice,  is  precisely  the  sense,  distinct  or  vague,  that  I  cannot 
think  otherwise. 

Thus,  by  a  quite  different  path,  we  are  led  once  more  to  the 
conception,  which  we  have  already  considered,  of  constraint  as 
an  important  element  in  knowing.  That  pragmatism  does  not 
wholly  igfnore  the  validity  of  this  conception,  we  have  already 
admitted ;  but  we  also  pointed  out  that  it  fails  to  take  sufficient 
account  of  this  aspect  of  the  knowing  process,  and,  in  particular, 
fails  to  make  a  place  for  it  in  its  explanation  of  experience. 

There  is  a  minor  point  in  Fichte's  doctrine,  which  we  can  notice 
only  briefly,  that  would  probably  commend  it  to  the  pragma- 
tists.  This  is  his  insistence  that  certainty,  like  doubt,  is  a  feeling, 
and  that  therefore  feeling,  if  not  volition,  enters  into  the  act  of 
judgment.  Whenever  I  recognize  that  something  ought  to  be 
believed,  i,  ^.,  whenever  I  feel  certain,  my  state  of  mind  is  not 
purely  intellectual.  A  feeling  of  certainty  is  the  criterion,  —  and, 
Fichte  believes,  the  infallible  criterion,  —  of  truth.  We  shall 
come  back  to  this  point  for  a  moment  in  connection  with  our 
next  question,  to  which  we  now  pass. 

This  question  has  to  do  with  the  primacy  of  the  practical 
reason.  If  we  interpret  Fichte  as  not  recognizing  in  judgment 
an  act  of  the  will,  what  becomes  of  his  doctrine  of  the  primacy  of 
the  practical  reason,  of  his  assertion  that  whatever  is  necessary 
in  order  that  duty  may  be  is  absolutely  true  ?  Does  not  this 
assertion  involve  the  doctrine  that  there  are  some  propositions 
which  owe  their  truth  to  an  act  of  our  volition  ? 

It  is  this  assertion,  rather  than  the  statement  that  conviction  is 
a  feeling,  which  contains  Fichte's  doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  the 
practical  reason.  For  the  feeling  of  certainty  is  simply  what  in- 
dicates to  us  that  we  have  found  the  truth.  It  is  a  test  of  truth, 
but  in  no  sense  constitutive  of  truth.  Our  concern,  then,  is  with 
the  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  that  without 
which  we  could  have  no  duty  must  be  true. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Fichte  expressly  rejects  the  doctrine 
that  the  moral  law  itself  can  give  us  any  theoretical  propositions 
''  which  must  be  accepted  as  true  without  further  investigation, 
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whether  one  can  convince  oneself  of  them  theoretically  or  not."^ 
The  law  simply  commands  us  to  do  our  duty ;  it  does  not  tell  us 
what  that  duty  is.  But,  —  and  this  is  Fichte's  point,  —  it  assures 
us  that  this  knowledge  is  attainable.  If  we  search  for  it  ear- 
nestly *  and  refuse  to  act  without  it,  the  knowledge  will  certainly 
be  gained,  —  must  be,  for  otherwise  we  cannot  obey  the  law. 
This  I  cannot  doubt,  because  to  doubt  it  would  be  to  reject  the 
foundations  of  morality. 

From  this  we  see  that  Fichte's  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of 
conscience  rests  upon  the  proposition  that,  if  conscience  is  not 
unerring,  life  has  no  moral  significance.  Since  this  proposition 
would  hardly  be  granted  by  many  thoughtful  men  to-day,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  may  pass  by  the  question  as  to  the  possibility 
of  an  erring  conscience,  and  consider  simply  the  general  principle 
that  whatever  is  necessary  in  order  that  life  may  have  moral 
significance  is  true.  For  it  is  this  which  really  constitutes  Fichte's 
doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  the  practical  reason.  But  to  say  that 
everything  is  true  which  must  be  in  order  that  duty  may  be,  is 
only  to  say  that  we  live  in  a  moral  universe.  And  this,  at  the 
very  least,  we  have  a  right  to  say.  The  one  thing  which  I  can- 
not, —  nay,  if  you  like,  which  I  will  not,  —  doubt  is  that  this  is  a 
moral  universe,  that  we  have  duties  and  the  ability  to  perform 
them.  This  belief  in  the  significance  of  our  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation is  the  fundamental  act  of  faith.  To  this  extent,  at  any 
rate,  the  '  will  to  believe  '  is  justifiable. 

But  it  is  important  to  understand  wherein  the  justification  lies, 
because  this  will  help  us  to  see  in  what  cases  the '  will  to  believe' 
may  properly  be  invoked.  The  declaration  that  the  universe  is 
moral,  if  it  represents  a  real  belief,  is  not  so  much  a  theoretical 
as  a  practical  attitude.'  It  is,  in  its  essence,  the  expression  of  a 
will,  more  or  less  steadfast,  to  conform  one's  life  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  moral  ideal.     Fichte  brings  out  this  point  in  his 

>  Werke,  Bd.  IV,  p.  165. 

'  This  search  is  the  task  of  the  theoretrical  faculty  {Joe,  cit, ). 

*  The  pragmatist  may  protest  that  all  jodgmeDt  is,  primarily,  a  practical  attitude. 
But  even  if  we  should  grant  this,  there  would  still  be  reason  for  making  the  distinc- 
tion here.  What  I  should  then  say  is,  that  the  declaration  is  not  theoretical  in  the 
degree  in  which,  e.  g.^  an  enunciation  of  the  principle  of  the  consenration  of  energy 
would  be. 
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essay,  On  the  Ground  of  Our  Belief  in  the  Divine  Government  of 
the  World.  The  most  certain  of  all  beliefs,  he  says,  is  the  belief 
in  God,  if  by  *  God '  you  mean,  not  a  person,  but  the  moral 
world-order.  But  the  declaration  that  the  universe  is  moral  "is 
not  a  wish,  nor  a  hope,  nor  a  considering  and  balancing  of 
reasons  for  and  against,  nor  a  free  resolve  to  assume  something 
the  opposite  of  which  one  regards  as  possible}  The  assertion  of 
the  moral  world-order  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  you  presuppose 
the  resolve  to  obey  the  law  which  speaks  within  you  ;  it  is  im- 
mediately contained  in  this  resolve,  is,  in  fact,  this  resolve  itself."* 
This,  then,  is  what  Fichte  understands  by  '  the  primacy  of  the 
practical  reason.'  His  doctrine  does  not  mean  that  our  moral 
nature  can  establish  for  us  theoretical  propositions  which  the  in- 
tellect is  unable  to  establish.  It  means  that  certain  propositions 
which  we  are  wont  to  call '  theoretical '  are  not  theoretical  after  all, 
—  that  doubt  in  regard  to  them  is  a  disease  of  the  will.  The  man, 
who  doubts  whether  it  is  worth  while,  —  I  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
from  the  pleasure-pain  point  of  view,  — to  cherish  ideals  and  try 
to  act  worthily  of  them,  is  one  whose  will  and  whose  attitude 
toward  life  are  in  need  of  healing.  But  he  whose  deepest  pur- 
pose is  to  be  faithful  to  his  highest  ideals  never  raises  the  ques- 
tion,—  whatever  other  problems  may  vex  him,  —  whether  life 
has  meaning.  Ellen  Bliss  Talbot. 

Mount  Holyoke  College. 

^  The  italics  are  mine. 
«  HTerki,  Bb.  V,  p.  183. 


IN  WHAT  SENSE  TWO   PERSONS   PERCEIVE 
THE  SAME  THING. 

I  THINK  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  any  man  to  try  to 
prove  that  two  persons  do^  under  certain  circumstances,  per- 
ceive the  same  thing.  The  fact  we  may  take  up  as  it  is  given  in 
common  experience,  and  as  it  is  tacitly  accepted  by  the  sciences 
generally.  We  point  out  to  each  other  this  or  that  house ;  we 
agree  to  meet  at  the  railway  station ;  the  geologist  tells  us  of 
what  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  is  composed  ;  the  zoologist  describes 
the  intelligence  of  a  particular  ape  in  the  zoological  garden,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  habits  of  that  peculiar  individual  are  open 
to  our  inspection. 

That  we  can  perceive  the  same  physical  thing  is  not  legitimate 
matter  for  doubt  We  have  to  do  with  everyday  experiences  that 
are  made  no  whit  more  certain  from  the  fact  that  the  philosopher 
grants  them  his  recognition,  and  are  made  no  whit  more  doubt- 
ful if  he  is  so  unwise  as  to  doubt  or  deny  them.  It  means  some- 
thing to  say  that  two  persons  perceive  the  same  thing.  The 
expression  has  come  into  being  to  mark  a  common  experience, 
clearly  distinguishable  from  other  experiences.  It  is  open  to  the 
philosopher  to  endeavor  to  analyze  the  experience  in  question, 
and  to  try  to  make  quite  plain  just  what  it  is.  But  this  is,  I  think, 
all  that  he  legitimately  can  do  in  the  premises. 

A  little  reflection  impresses  one  with  the  truth  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  recognize  such  an  experience,  and  another  thing  to  be 
analytically  conscious  of  all  that  it  implies.  One  may  use  the 
words  '  two  persons '  quite  correctly,  without  being  at  all  clearly 
conscious  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  person,  or  of  what  it  means  to 
use  the  word  *  two '  in  such  a  connection.  It  is  not  everyone  who 
can  give  even  a  passable  account  of  perception.  The  word 
'  same '  is  an  ambiguous  one,  and  its  signification  varies  with  its 
context.  What  'things'  are  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute 
among  the  learned. 
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There  is,  thus,  quite  enough  for  the  philosopher  to  do.  But 
one  thing  he  may  not  do.  He  may  not  deny  the  complex  and 
rather  indefinitely  known  experience  for  which  there  is  such  over- 
whelming testimony,  and,  hardening  his  heart,  maintain  that  men 
do  not  perceive  the  same  physical  things. 

In  the  present  paper  I  shall  first  build  a  bridge,  by  way  of 
access  to  my  proper  theme ;  and,  before  discussing  what  it  means 
for  two  persons  to  perceive  the  same  thing,  shall  ask  what  it 
means  for  one  person  to  perceive  the  same  thing  at  two  times  or 
in  two  ways. 

I. 

I  am  talking,  of  course,  of  a  physical  thing,  of  a  something 
which  has  its  place  in  the  external  world.  Both  in  common  life 
and  in  science  we  recognize  a  distinction  between  the  subjective 
and  the  objective,  between  ideas  and  things.  In  the  science  of 
psychology  a  good  deal  of  weight  is  laid  upon  the  distinction. 

We  are  told  by  psychologists  of  high  standing  that  a  sub- 
jective experience,  a  'feeling,'  comes  to  us  once,  and  never 
recurs.  We  may  have  later  another  feeling  very  much  like  it ; 
but  the  mere  &ct  that  the  two  belong  to  different  times  is  enough 
to  distinguish  them  as  two  feelings.  The  position  seems  to  be 
well  taken. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  current  forms  of  expression  which  seem 
to  make  for  an  opposed  doctrine.  We  say  in  common  life :  "  I 
have  the  same  old  pain  back  aigain  ";  "  the  old  memories  crowd 
in  upon  me  every  time  that  I  enter  the  room."  But  I  think  that 
what  we  want  to  mark  in  such  cases  is  the  similarity  of  the  ex- 
periences, and  we  do  not  take  much  pains  to  distinguish  what  is 
in  our  thought  We  do  not  think  of  the  recurrent  tooth-ache 
as  having  continuously  existed  anywhere  during  the  interval  of 
our  relief  from  it.  We  say :  "  Now  I  have  in  my  arm  the  same 
pain  I  had  in  my  leg  yesterday  ";  and  it  seems  pretty  evident  that 
it  is  merely  the  likeness  of  the  two  that  we  are  remarking.  Cer- 
tainly, when  two  men  sufier  from  tooth-ache,  no  man  would  be 
inclined  to  say  that  only  one  pain  existed,  however  similar  he 
might  imagine  the  experiences  to  be. 

Subjective  experiences,  as  such,  seems  to  stand,  in  a  sense, 
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alone.  Each  is  the  experience  of  such  a  mind  at  such  a  time, 
and  is  distinguishable  from  every  other  experience.  They  do  not 
agglomerate  themselves  into  '  things/  which  are  allowed  an  ex- 
istence continuous  and  independent  of  this  consciousness  and  of 
that.  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  the  way 
in  which  we  feel  impelled  to  treat  the  subjective,  in  common  life, 
in  science,  and  usually  even  in  philosophy,  where  the  difficulties 
of  reflection  are  too  apt  to  shunt  us  ofl*  upon  side  tracks  of  error. 
It  is  not  so  when  we  are  dealing  with  external  things.  The 
common  opinion  of  mankind  gives  them  a  continuous  existence 
independent  of  our  perception  of  them.  So  does  science.  So,  I 
think,  should  philosophy.  No  man  thinks  that  his  chair  ceases 
to  exist  when  he  leaves  the  room.  It  does  not  occur  to  the  bota- 
nist to  doubt  that  the  plants  he  sees  by  day  continue  to  be  and  to 
grow  during  the  night.  And  even  Berkeley,  who  expressly 
maintains  that  it  is  one  thing  to  exist  and  to  be  perceived,  feels 
Impelled  to  concede  a  continuous  existence  of  some  kind  to  the 
things  of  sense,  taking  refuge  in  the  curious  doctrine  that  they  are 
preserved  in  the  mind  of  God  during  the  intervals  of  our  percep- 
tion of  them.  This  is  a  concession  of  peculiar  significance, 
coming  from  such  a  source ;  it  shows  that  there  is  enough  in  our 
experience  to  compel  even  the  idealist,  if  he  is  a  man  of  native 
good  sense,  to  recognize  the  distinction  between  subjective  and 
objective  accepted  by  common  sense  and  by  science. 
-  But  it  is  important  to  know  what  one  means  by  these  con- 
tinuously existing  external  things.  In  a  recent  publication  ^  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  clearly  and  simply  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  distinction  between  the  mental  and  the  physical,  or,  as  I  have 
expressed  it,  between  the  subjective  and  the  objective  orders  of 
experience.  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer,  for  convenience,  to  an 
illustration  there  brought  forward. 

I  stand  in  my  study  and  look  at  the  fire  in  the  grate.  Every- 
one would  admit  that  I  am  experiencing  certain  sensations.  I 
close  my  eyes  or  turn  my  head  ;  there  is  a  change  in  my  sensa- 
tions, —  the  fire  has  disappeared.  Would  anyone  admit  that  the 
fire  has  been  annihilated  ? 

^  Introduction  to  Philosophy^  New  York,  1906,  Chapter  ir. 
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Again,  I  stand  looking  at  the  fire  without  turning  my  head. 
The  stick  upon  which  my  gaze  is  fixed  catches  the  flame,  blazes 
up,  becomes  a  glowing  coal,  and  falls  together  into  a  heap  of 
ashes.  Here,  too,  there  has  been  a  change  in  my  sensations,  but 
no  one  would  regard  the  two  cases  as  parallel.  In  the  one  case, 
something  happened  to  me,  and  not  to  the  fire ;  in  the  other, 
something  happened  to  the  fire. 

In  each  case  we  are  concerned  with  experiences.  We  always 
depend  upon  observation  to  tell  us  whether,  in  a  particular  in- 
stance, it  is  only  our  sensations  that  have  changed,  or  whether 
there  has  been  a  change  in  things.  If  what  has  happened  can 
be  wholly  accounted  for  by  a  change  in  the  relation  of  our  body 
to  the  object,  we  say  our  sensations  have  changed,  but  the  thing 
has  not  If  another  explanation  must  be  sought,  we  say  the 
thing  has  changed. 

That,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  another  explanation  can  be 
found  is  a  matter  of  conmion  and  constant  experience.  He  who 
watches  a  soap-bubble  expanding,  the  second-hand  of  a  watch 
moving,  a  fly-wheel  revolving,  a  stone  falling,  does  not  account 
for  what  he  perceives  by  a  mere  reference  to  changes  in  his  own 
body  or  to  motions  of  his  body.  He  has  sensations,  of  course, 
but  it  would  be  a  very  poor  description  of  his  experience  to 
sum  it  up  by  saying  no  more  than  this.  He  has  early  discovered 
that  experiences  may  be  referred  to  a  subjective  order  and  also  to 
an  objective  order.  Some  changes  in  his  experience  he  calls 
apparent  changes^  i.  /.,  he  refers  them  to  the  subjective  order. 
Thus,  he  says  that  an  object  seems  to  grow  longer  as  he  approaches 
it.  Other  changes  he  calls  real,  i.  ^.,  he  refers  them  to  the  ob- 
jective order.  Thus,  he  says  that  the  soap-bubble  really  grows 
larger  as  he  looks  at  it,  and  he  accounts  for  its  growing  larger  by 
a  reference  to  its  setting  in  the  objective  order. 

Now,  in  the  objective  order  we  have  revealed  to  us  the  ex- 
ternal world.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  this  is  composed  of  sen- 
sations. By  a  sensation  we  mean,  both  in  common  speech  and 
in  the  language  of  psychology,  a  certain  phenomenon  referred  to 
the  subjective  order.  If  we  strip  away  the  subjective  reference, 
we  do  violence  to  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  word.     It  seems 
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to  me  scarcely  necessary  to  try  to  prove  this  statement,  for  both 
in  common  life  and  in  science  the  subjective  reference  of  the  term 
seems  so  plainly  recog^zed.  No  man  speaks  of  sensations  as 
in  a  drawer  or  on  a  table ;  no  man  gives  them  a  place  in  the  ex- 
ternal world  ;  our  text-books  of  psychology  always  refer  to  the 
sense-organs  and  the  nervous  system  when  giving  an  account  of 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  those  sciences  which  concern  them- 
selves directly  with  external  things  find  it  quite  possible  to  treat 
of  the  objective  order  without  so  much  as  referring  to  the  subjec- 
tive.    It  can  be,  and  is,  ignored. 

In  the  objective  order  we  have  to  do  with  things^  i.  e.,  groups 
of  interrelated  phenomena  which  have  not  their  analogue  in  the 
subjective  order.  We  say  that  we  see,  touch,  smell,  taste,  the 
same  thing. 

This  does  not  in  the  least  mean  that  in  seeing,  touching,  smell- 
ing, tasting,  we  have  identically  the  same  experiences.  Evi- 
dently we  have  to  do  with  a  special  use  of  that  very  ambiguous 
word  '  same,'  and  it  is  of  no  small  importance  to  determine  just 
what  it  means. 

I  may  see  a  tree  from  a  distance,  and  I  may  see  the  same  tree 
close  at  hand.  In  the  one  case,  what  is  experienced  is  neither 
quantitatively  nor  qualitatively  similar  to  what  it  was  in  the  other. 
I  may  approach  and  lay  my  hand  on  the  tree.  Here  I  have 
something  different  from  either  of  the  above-mentioned  experi- 
ences. Yet  I  say  that  in  all  three  cases  I  have  to  do  with  the 
same  tree.  I  see  the  tree  from  this  side  or  that,  I  see  it  today 
or  tomorrow,  —  it  is  always  the  same  tree.  In  a  multitude  of 
widely  different  experiences,  distributed  over  different  times,  I 
recognize  myself  as  perceiving  the  same  tree.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  quarrel  with  this  use  of  the  word  '  same ' ;  it  is  justified 
by  universal  usage,  and  it  marks  a  very  important  class  of  ex- 
periences. But  it  is  important  not  to  confound  it  with  other  and 
different  uses  of  the  word. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  refute  the  doctrine  that  all  the  experiences 
in  question  are  signs  of  an  '  unknowable '  and  strictly  identical 
tree,  not  itself  belonging  to  experience  at  all.  If  this  doctrine 
is  not  dead,  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  write  here  for  those 
who  have  got  beyond  it 
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The  point  that  concerns  me  is  this  :  I  appear  to  be  justified  by 
universal  usage  in  saying  that,  in  a  multitude  of  different  experi- 
ences, given  at  different  times,  I  am  perceiving  the  same  thing. 
Now,  experiences  which  are  unlike  each  other,  and  even  similar 
experiences  referred  to  diflferent  times,  are  not  strictly  identical. 
What  does  it  mean,  then,  to  say  that  I  perceive  twice  the  same 
thing  ?     I  certainly  never  have  twice  the  same  percept. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  proper  solution  can  be  found  for  this 
problem  by  anyone  who  is  not,  either  implicity  or  explicitly,  a 
realist.  In  saying  that  I  perceive  the  same  thing  twice,  although 
I  never  twice  have  the  same  percept,  I  recog^ze  an  objective 
order  of  experience  which  is  clearly  distinct  from  the  order  of 
my  sensations  and  ideas.  In  it  I  recognize  groupings  of  phe- 
nomena called  'things  ';  and  the  qualities  or  properties  of  things 
are  the  phenomena  thus  grouped.  For  changes  in  these  qualities 
we  account  by  a  reference  to  other  phenomena  in  the  objective 
order ;  we  do  not  regard  the  qualities  of  a  thing  as  chang^ing 
when  we  move  away  from  it,  or  shut  our  eyes,  or  remove  our 
hand  from  its  surface.  All  this  is  abstracted  from,  when  we  are 
concerned,  not  with  our  sensations,  but  with  things. 

And  since  the  thing,  a  complex  of  phenomena  belonging  to 
the  objective  order  and  filling  some  portion  of  time,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  any  subjective  experience,  it  is  nowise  re- 
markable that,  while  having  widely  different  percepts,  we  should 
be  perceiving  the  same  thing.  Any  one  of  a  whole  series  of  dif- 
ferent experiences,  existing  at  different  times,  may  represent  the 
one  thing.  When  we  are  concerned  \aith  the  thing,  and  not  with 
the  percepts,  as  we  so  frequently  are  both  in  conmion  life  and  in 
science,  it  matters  little  by  what  sort  of  a  handle  we  take  the 
thing  up.  We  may  see  it,  smell  it,  touch  it,  taste  it,  —  it  is  the 
same  thing,  though,  of  course,  seeing,  smelling,  touching,  and 
tasting  are  not  the  same.  And  it  is  the  same  thing  when  per- 
ceived at  two  times,  although  successive  percepts  are  not  identical. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  the  identity  of  percepts ;  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  identity  of  the  external  thing. 
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II. 

Thus  it  seems  that  he  who  speaks  of  perceiving  the  same  thing 
twice  does  not  mean  that  he  twice  has  the  same  experience.  He 
would  not  speak  as  he  does,  if  he  had  not  learned  to  distinguish 
between  the  physical  and  the  mental,  and  to  treat  each  class  of 
phenomena  in  its  appropriate  way. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  rather  a  complicated  matter,  and  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  upon  our  hands  anything  less  compli- 
cated, when  we  go  on  to  inquire  what  it  means  for  two  persons 
to  perceive  the  same  thing  either  simultaneously  or  at  different 
times. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that,  when  we  speak  thus,  we  do 
not  mean  that  two  persons  have  identical  sensations,  or  even  that 
they  have  similar  sensations.  Do  we  not  properly  say  that  two 
men  perceive  the  same  thing : 

1 .  When  one  sees  it, — let  us  say  it  is  a  cherry, — from  a  nearer, 
and  one  from  a  farther  distance  ? 

2.  When  one  is  color-blind,  and  the  other  possesses  normal 
vision  ? 

3.  When  one  sees  it,  and  the  other  touches  it  with  his  eyes 
closed? 

4.  When  one  perceives  it  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  per- 
ceives it  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Evidently  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  strict  identity  of 
the  experiences  of  different  persons.  It  would  be  foolish  to  iden- 
tify a  pain  which  Marcus  Aurelius  once  had  in  his  finger  with  a 
pain  which  I  have  in  my  finger  now.  And  if  a  diamond  once 
possessed  by  Marcus  Aurelius  could  come  into  my  hands,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  say  that  his  experience  of  the  stone  at  a 
given  moment  was  identical  with  my  experience  of  the  same 
stone  centuries  later.  His  pain  is  not  my  pain ;  his  dream  is  not 
my  dream ;  his  percept  is  not  my  percept.  But  both  common 
sense  and  science  say  that  we  both  may  see  and  handle  the  same 
stone.  As  I  have  indicated  above,  I  think  philosophy  ought  to 
be  willing  to  say  the  same,  and  that  it  will  say  so  unless  it  is 
misled  into  making  a  false  analysis. 
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As  in  saying  that  a  man  may  perceive  the  same  thing  twice,  or 
in  two  different  ways,  we  mark  the  distinction  between  *the 
thing/  a  complex  in  the  objective  order,  and  all  possible  sub- 
jective experiences  of  the  thing ;  so  here  we  clearly  recognize  the 
distinction  between  subjective  and  objective.  The  difference  in 
the  two  cases  is,  that  in  the  latter  we  are  recognizing  more  than 
one  subjective  order,  and  relating  each  to  the  objective.  In  other 
words,  we  are  recognizing  the  eject. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  even  those  who  do  not  see  their 
way  clear  to  admitting  an  objective  order,  properly  speaking,  and 
who  so  confuse  subjective  and  objective  as  to  try  to  construct 
the  external  world  out  of  sensations,  are  forced  to  an  involuntary 
admission  of  the  distinction  which  they  try  to  ignore.  Witness 
the  following  from  Professor  Pearson :  "  No  better  way  of  real- 
izing the  different  selective  powers  of  diverse  perceptive  faculties 
can  be  found  than  a  walk  with  a  dog.  The  man  looks  out  upon 
a  broad  landscape,  and  the  signs  of  life  and  activity  he  sees  in 
the  far  distance  may  have  deep  meaning  for  him.  The  dog  sur- 
veys the  same  landscape  indifferently,  but  his  whole  attention  is 
devoted  to  matters  in  his  more  immediate  neighborhood,  of  which 
the  man  is  only  indirectly  conscious  through  the  activity  of  the 
dog." ' 

The  man  and  the  dog  are  supposed  to  be  walking  together. 
Professor  Pearson  recognizes  no  external  world  save  that  in  the 
mind  of  the  man,  or  that  in  the  mind  of  the  dog,  or  that  in  some 
other  mind.  May  we  ask  where  they  are  walking  ?  Is  it  in  the 
mind  of  the  man  ?  Is  it  in  the  mind  of  the  dog  ?  Is  each  walk- 
ing in  his  own  mind  with  his  thought  of  the  other  ?  They  look 
out  upon  the  same  landscape.  In  what  sense  is  it  the  same? 
One  landscape  appears  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  man,  and  another 
landscape  in  the  mind  of  the  dog.  The  two  are  widely  different. 
What  is  the  same  in  the  whole  transaction  ?  and  what  does  it 
mean  to  say  that  the  two  creatures  are  together  f 

The  fact  is  that,  when  one  discards  the  external  world,  the  ob- 
jective order,  and  confines  oneself  to  sensations  and  ideas,  the 
word  '  together '  wholly  loses  its  significance,  and  it  becomes  pal- 

^  The  Grammar  9/ Science ^  London,  1900,  p.  102. 
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pably  untrue  to  say  that  two  creatures  perceive  the  '  same  *  thing. 
The  man  does  not  perceive  the  sensations  of  the  dog ;  the  dog 
does  not  perceive  the  sensations  of  the  man.  What  is  there  for 
both  to  perceive  ?  and  what  can  perception  mean  ? 

From  these  difficulties  one  is  extricated,  I  think,  when  one 
recognizes  unequivocally  the  objective  order,  and  the  '  things  *  to 
be  found  in  it.  We  sometimes  loosely  speak  of  having  the  ex- 
ternal world  '  in  common,'  while  admitting  that  sensations  and 
ideas  are  our  own  private  property.  There  is  no  objection  to 
speaking  thus,  if  we  avoid  a  misconception  of  the  phrase.  But 
enough  has  been  said  above  to  show  that  we  have  no  right  to 
mean,  when  we  employ  it,  that  what  is  in  one  mind  is  identical 
with  what  is  in  another. 

III. 

Here  there  seems  to  rise  in  our  path  a  real  difficulty,  and  it 
deserves  to  be  considered  in  a  division  by  itself.  We  all  admit 
that  there  is  more  than  one  subjective  order,  —  that  is,  we  admit 
that  there  are  many  minds.  It  may  fairly  be  asked  :  Must  we  not 
go  on  to  say,  that  there  is  more  than  one  objective  order  ?  Must 
we  not  admit  more  than  one  world  ?  in  which  case.  Where  is  the 
'  sameness '  that  we  have  been  discussing  all  along  ? 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  man  and  the  dog  taking  a  walk. 
The  man  is  conscious  of  a  subjective  order  and  of  an  objective 
order.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  sensations  and  ideas,  and  he  per- 
ceives a  world.  We  believe  that  the  dog  also  has  sensations  and 
ideas,  and  perceives  a  world.  The  sensations  and  ideas  of  the 
man  are  presumably  more  or  less  different  from  those  of  the  dog. 
May  we  not  infer  that  the  objective  order  as  revealed  to  the  man 
is  also  different  from  the  objective  order  as  revealed  to  the  dog? 
Thus,  if  the  dog's  mind  differs  from  the  man's  mind,  is  it  not 
fair  to  say  that  the  dog's  world  differs  from  the  man's  world  ? 
Are  we,  then,  in  the  two  cases  talking  about  the  same  world  ? 

When  we  approach  such  a  problem  as  this,  I  think  it  is  best 
for  us  to  begin  by  coming  back  to  common  experience  and  to 
science,  in  order  that  we  may  make  sure  of  our  material.  After 
that  we  may  begin  our  analysis.    We  should  keep  in  mind  that : 

I.  We  all  say  in  common  life  '  the  world ' ;  and  we  say  *  my 
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sensations/  '  your  sensations/  '  my  mind/  '  your  mind/  We  do 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  treat  the  subjective  and  the  objective  in 
the  same  way.  This  is  not  an  accidental  thing ;  the  distinction 
appears  to  be  very  significant. 

2.  In  physical  science  we  find  an  account  of  the  world.  A 
certain  science,  psychology,  concerns  itself  with  the  world  as  it 
appears  to  this  mind  or  to  that  mind,  {.  /.,  with  subjective  im- 
pressions of  the  world.  But  physical  science  speaks  of  the  one 
world. 

It  is  significant  that  it  finds  it  possible  and  convenient  to  do 
this,  and  to  ignore  the  differences  in  experience  with  which  the 
psychologrist  must  busy  himself.  And  physical  science  is  not 
concerned  with  the  '  unknowable ' ;  it  is  not  a  castle  in  the  air, 
but  is  based  upon  experience.  Nevertheless,  it  can  and  does 
talk  about  the  one  world  which  we  all  perceive  in  some  sense  of 
that  word. 

Thus  the  botanist  describes  a  plant.  One  description  suffices 
for  his  purpose.  Yet  every  botanist  who  is  anything  of  a  psy- 
chologist is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  plant  looks 
different  at  different  distances,  that  it  does  not  look  the  same  to 
men  whose  eyes  differ,  that  it  probably  presents  itself  under  still 
different  aspects  to  lower  animals  of  various  grades,  etc.  For 
him  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  all  this.  One  description  suf- 
fices ;  he  may  talk  of  '  the  plant.' 

The  plant  which  he  has  been  examining,  and  of  which  he 
speaks,  he  refers  to  a  particular  place  and  time,  /.  ^.,  it  has  its 
definite  position  in  the  objective  order.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  any  other  plant,  which  has  existed  at  some  other 
time,  or  which  may  now  exist  in  some  other  place.  When  he 
says  that  he  and  another  man  see  the  same  plant,  he  refers  his 
sensations  and  those  of  the  other  man  to  the  one  thing  in  the 
objective  order ;  and  he  can  perfectly  well  distinguish  between 
two  men  perceiving  the  same  plant  and  two  men  perceiving  dif- 
ferent plants. 

How,  in  general,  we  are  to  understand  the  reference  of  sensa- 
tions to  things,  —  how  we  are  to  conceive  mental  phenomena  to 
be  related  to  the  physical  world,  —  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  in 
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the  volume  referred  to  earlier  in  this  paper.^  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  complicate  this  discussion  by  entering  into  the 
question  here. 

The  difficulty  which  immediately  concerns  us  can  be  treated 
independently.  It  is  this :  The  man  refers  his  own  sensations 
and  those  of  his  neighbor  to  a  certain  thing  in  the  objective 
order,  —  the  plant  But  is  not  the  plant  in  question  a  part  of  the 
objective  order  as  revealed  in  his  experience?  Must  he  not 
admit  that  the  objective  order  revealed  to  another  may  be  more 
or  less  different?  How,  then,  can  he  feel  justified  in  going  on 
talking  about '  the  plant '  as  though  there  were  but  one  object  ? 

It  is  surely  too  simple  and  primitive  a  solution  of  this  problem 
to  maintain  that  something  in  one  man's  experience  is  strictly 
identical  with  and  indistinguishable  fh>m  something  in  another 
man's  experience.  We  speak  of  two  minds  as  perceiving  the 
same  thing  in  cases  in  which  such  a  confusion  is  palpably 
absurd,  —  in  cases  in  which  the  experiences  are  widely  different 
in  kind,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above.  To  draw  intersecting 
circles,  and  to  put  an  x  into  the  space  covered  by  their  overlap- 
ping portions,  can  only  be  misleading. 

The  justification  for  our  speaking,  as  we  do  both  in  common 
life  and  in  science,  of  '  the  plant,'  must  be  sought,  I  think,  in  a 
very  different  direction.  We  leave  out  of  consideration  the  dif- 
ferences which  mark  the  experiences  of  different  minds,  because 
it  is  not  necessary,  when  we  are  occupied  with  external  things, 
to  dwell  upon  them.  Psychology  cannot  overlook  them,  of 
course;  physical  science  can.  And  it  is  possible  to  abstract 
from  them  in  this  field,  because,  if  we  really  could  describe  with 
absolute  accuracy  the  objective  order  as  it  is  revealed  in  our 
experience,  and  if  we  knew  fully  the  relation  of  subjective  to  objec- 
tive in  our  own  experience,  we  should  have  the  instrument  for  at- 
taining to  a  knowledge  of  all  other  experiences  of  which  it  means 
anything  to  say  'they  exist' 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  idealist  has  reflected  insufficiently 
upon  the  significance  of  the  objective  order.  The  objective  order 
as  revealed  to  us  constitutes  an  external  world  in  space  and  time, 

^  See  Chapter  ix. 
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with  reference  to  which  we  may  order  and  arrange  all  our  own 
subjective  experiences ;  a  world  which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
distinguish  the  pain  of  yesterday  from  the  pain  of  today,  last 
night's  dream  from  the  similar  dream  of  the  night  before ;  to 
speak  of  the  mountains  as  now  looking  small  and  blue  and  now 
gigantic  and  of  a  different  color,  and  to  explain  why  such  differ- 
ences in  our  experience  occur ;  to  say,  and  to  feel  justified  in 
saying,  that  our  dawning  consciousness  had  its  date  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century. 

And  the  objective  order  as  revealed  to  us  is  the  stepping-stone 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  experiences  of  other  minds.  We  infer, 
from  what  we  perceive,  reasoning  by  analogy,  that  there  is 
in  the  experience  of  other  minds,  —  of  some  of  them,  at  least,  — 
a  distinction  of  subjective  and  objective  similar  to  that  which 
obtains  in  our  own.  We  believe  that  other  men  perceive  an  ex- 
ternal world,  are  conscious  of  sensations  and  ideas,  and  infer  our 
existence. 

Is  it  our  external  world  that  they  perceive  ?  Is  there  but  one  f 
Yes  !  in  the  sense  that  it  is  possible  to  pass,  by  using  the  objec- 
tive order  as  a  bridge,  from  the  experience  of  one  mind  to  the 
experience  of  another.  One  description  of  the  objective  order  is 
enough  of  a  bridge.  A  true  and  complete  description  of  the 
world  in  terms  of  my  experience  is  a  true  and  complete  description 
of  the  world.  From  it,  if  I  knew  enough  about  the  relations  of 
mental  phenomena  to  physical,  I  could  infer  how  the  world  looks 
to  others. 

Our  knowledge  in  this  field  is  limited,  but  it  is  not  wholly 
lacking.  Just  as,  from  a  single  description  of  a  mountain,  I  can 
to  some  degree  guess  how  it  will  look  to  me  from  this  point  or 
from  that,  from  a  distance  or  when  I  am  climbing  upon  it ;  so, 
from  a  single  description,  I  can  get  some  idea  how  an  object 
will  present  itself  to  another  man.  When  we  are  concerned  with 
the  bridge  as  a  bridge^  and  not  with  the  varying  experiences  to 
which  it  may  serve  to  lead  us,  we  are  dealing  with  one  thing  in 
a  true  sense  of  the  word  '  one.'  We  abstract  from  the  differ- 
ences in  question  because  they  do  not  concern  us. 

Thus,  we  may  say  that  the  world  presents  itself  under  differ- 
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ent  a^KCts  to  diflferent  minds,  and  y€t  diat  we  are  dealing  with 
the  one  woiid.  We  may  say  ^Idos  widiout  either  oxifounding 
this  man's  experiences  with  the  experiences  of  that  man,  cm*  having 
recourse  to  that  meaningless  nonentity,  the  'Unknowable/  We 
have  to  do  with  experiences,  and  no  two  eiq^eriences  are  strictly 
identical  with  each  other ;  if  they  were,  we  could  not  call  them 
two.  But  the  ejqieriences  form  a  system,  and  we  may  pass 
from  one  part  of  that  system  to  another.  The  bridge  that  helps 
us  over  may  take  on  one  aspect  or  another.  In  so  fu-  as  it  per- 
forms the  same  function,  it  is  the  same  bridge.  Both  in  common 
thought  and  in  science  it  is  recognized  as  the  same. 

And  I,  for  my  part,  think  that  both  in  conmion  thought  and 
in  science  it  is  implicitly  recognized  that  it  is  the  same  in  just  the 
sense  pointed  out  above.  Certainly  neither  the  plain  man  nor 
the  man  of  science  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  my  sensations 
are  identical  with  the  sensations  of  some  other  man.  Neither 
of  them,  when  he  asks,  in  a  concrete  instance,  whether  the  dog 
and  the  man  are  looking  at  the  same  bird,  gives  even  a  thought 
to  the  '  Unknowable.'  To  both,  the  '  same'  thing  is  a  physical 
thing,  not  to  be  confounded  with  anyone's  percept  To  make 
explicit  what  seems  to  be  implied  in  their  treatment  of  the  thing, 
and  of  the  varying  aspects  under  which  it  appears  to  diflerent 
minds,  I  think  one  must  recognize  the  objective  order  and  the 
doctrine  of  ejects  discussed  above. 

George  Stuart  Fullerton. 
Columbia  UNnmsmr. 


MNEMONIC  VERSES   IN  A  NINTH    CENTURY   MS.: 
A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Logic* 

STUDENTS  of  the  history  of  logic  are  aware  of  the  disputed 
origin  of  the  mnemonic  lines  Barbara,  Celarent,  etc. 
Whether  we  agree  with  Prantl,  who  contends  that  the  first  mne- 
monic lines  were  Greek  and  were  formulated  by  Psellus  (b.  1020) 
or  with  Rose,  Thurot,  and  others,  who  maintain  that  the  verses 
are  of  Latin  origin  and  date  from  the  thirteenth  century,*  we  are 
surprised  to  meet  in  a  manuscript  dating  from  the  ninth  cen- 
tury a  set  of  mnemonic  verses  which,  though  they  do  not  contain 
the  technical  words,  Barbara^  etc.,  or  their  equivalent,  yet  served 
the  purpose  for  which  those  words  were  afterwards  invented. 

The  MS.  is  Codex  Sti.  Galli  64  (Saec.  IX).  It  is  a  parchment 
4to  volume,  containing  414  pages.  The  contents  have  been 
accurately  described  by  Scherrer  and  Meier,*  with  the  exception 
of  a  collection  of  verses  which  occur  on  pages  408  and  409. 
Scherrer  describes  them  as  "  42  Hexameter  eines  unbekannten  Ver- 
fassers  uber  die  Kategorien,"  and  Meier  alludes  to  them  in  the  same 
terms  :  **  Einer  Handscrift  des  9  Jahrhunderts  welche  die  Perier^ 
menia  des  Apuleius  enthalt  sind  42  Hexameter  iiber  die  Kate- 
gorien beigeschrieben,  Gedachtnissverse,  welche  wohl  bestimmt 
waren,  der  lieben  Jugend  eingequalt  zu  werden."  Apparently 
both  writers  were  misled  by  the  word  caiegorHs  which  occurs  in 
the  second  line,  where  it  is  evidently  a  mistake  for  categorids. 

^  It  is  a  pleasant  duty  for  me  to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  the  Taloable  aid 
which  I  received  from  Professor  Clemens  Baeumker,  of  the  Universitj  of  Strassburg, 
in  the  task  of  reading  and  arranging  the  lines  which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

*  Cf,  Pnmtl,  Geuh,  d,  Logik,  II»  a  Aufl.,  pp.  266  fi. ;  Michael  Psellus  u.  Petrus 
Hisp,,  eine  Rechtfertigung  (Lpz.,  1S67)  ;  Rose,  in  Hermes,  II  (1867),  pp.  146  ff.  ; 
Thurot,  Rev,  ArchioL,  n.  s.  (1864),  pp.  267-281 ;  Rev,  critique,  1867,  nr.  13  and 
27 ;  Stapper,  Festschr,  turn  Mioojahr,  Jubildum  des  dmtschen  Campo  Santo  in  Rom 
(Freib.  i.  B.,  1896),  pp.  130  ff. 

*  Scherrer,  Verteichniss  der  Handschriften  der  StiftshibHothek  von  St,  GaUen 
(Halle,  1875),  p.  29;  Meier,  Geseh,  d,  SchulevonSt,  Gallen  im  M,  A.  (injahrb, 
f,  sckweiMeriscke  Gesch,,  X,  Zurich,  1885,  p.  III). 
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Indeed,  the  lines  have  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  Categories ; 
they  contain  in  mnemonic  form  an  enumeration  of  the  syllogistic 
moods  which  are  valid  in  each  of  the  three  Figures.  The  substi- 
tution of  categoriis  for  categoricis  in  the  second  line,  of  His  for 
Bis  in  the  fifth,  and  of  quantum  for  quartum  in  the  twelfth,  leads 
us  to  believe  that  here  we  have  to  do,  not  with  an  autograph, 
but  with  a  copy  made  by  one  who  had  but  an  imperfect  under- 
standing of  what  he  was  writing.  Who  the  author  was,  it  is 
impossible,  of  course,  to  determine.  The  specimen  is  unique, 
there  being,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  similar  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  early  scholastic  writers  on  Dialectic.  The  metrical  compen- 
dium begfinning  **  Doctor  Aristoteles,"  published  by  Cousin,^ 
belongs  to  a  later  date.  It  is  natural  to  think  that  the  verses 
were  composed  at  the  monastery  of  St  Gallen,  where,  as  we 
know,  the  seven  liberal  arts  were  taught  towards  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  more  than  ordinary  attention  being  devoted  to  Dia- 
lectic. There  the  tradition  of  the  school  of  Fulda  was  given  a 
new  impulse  by  the  advent  of  Moengal  from  Ireland  in  the  year 
841.  Moengal  and  Iso  it  was  who  taught  and  trained  Notker, 
Tutilo,  Ratpert,  etc.  (early  in  the  tenth  century),  under  whose 
influence  the  monastery  attained  the  acme  of  its  literary  and  artis- 
tic productivity.  The  verses  in  Codex  64  cannot,  however,  be 
definitely  assigned  to  any  of  these ;  we  must  be  content  with 
assigning  them  to  some  teacher  in  the  ninth  century,  perhaps  in 
the  second  half  of  the  ninth,  at  the  time,  namely,  when  Moengal's 
gift  of  books  to  the  monastic  library  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Magister  at  St.  Gallen  several  logical  treatises  unknown  to  his 
predecessors.  The  Codex  (pages  390  ff!)  contains  a  copy  of  the 
Perihermenias  of  Apuleius.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the 
volumes  of  Moengal's  library.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say  with 
certainty  whether  the  author  of  the  mnemonic  verses  used  the 
work  of  Apuleius,  because,  as  we  shall  see,  he  might  have  used 
Cassiodorus,  who  copies  Apuleius,  or  Isidore,  who  copies  Cassio- 
dorus,  with  almost  textual  fidelity. 

>  (htvrages  inkdits  tPAbelard^  pp.  658  ff. 
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The  lines  are  as  follows : 

[T]  u  quicumque  vclis  verum  discernere  falso^ 
Disce  categoriis*  {leg.  categoricis)  primo  concludere  formis. 
Quarum  prima  novem  species ;  bis  bina  {sic)  secunda  ; 
Tercia  bis  temas.*     Prima  sic  cemitur :  una 
5  His  {leg.  Bis)  toto  totum  concludit  jure  fatendi/ 
Parteque  reflexa  nascetur  formula  quinta.* 
Altera,  concesso  toto  totoque  negato, 
Excludit  totum  recte,*  totumque  recurrens 

^  The  first  line  is  possibly  an  echo  of  Sedalios's  '*  To  qaicunque  velis  gaudiflum  dona 
salntis"  (Poet,  Ann  Carol. ^  III,  197),  or  of  Alcuin's  *<Ta  qaicunque  cupis  requies 
cognoscere  fratrum  "  {op.  cit.^  I,  344).  The  notion  that  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of 
the  categorical  syllogism  is  a  Taluable  aid  to  the  discernment  of  truth  from  falsehood 
may  have  been  suggested  by  Isidore's  introductory  remark  :  *<  Sequuntur  dehinc  dia- 
lectic! syllogismi  ubi  totius  dus  artis  utilitas  et  virtus  ostenditur,  quorum  condnsio 
plurimum  lectorem  adiurat  ad  reritatem  inrestigandam''  (Etymol.^  II,  28,  Migne, 
P.L.,  LXXXII,  146). 

'The  term  <  categorical,'  as  opposed  to  hypothetical,  occurs  both  in  Isidore  (he, 
cii.)  and  Cassiodorus  (De  Artibus  et  Diseipiinis  LiheraHum  Artium,  Migne,  P.  £., 
LXX,  1 1 71  B);  and,  although  Apuleius  generally  uses  the  term  *  predicative'  as  op- 
posed to  *  conditional '  (  Apulei  Liber  irepl  ipfajvelaf,  ed.  Goldbacher,  in  Wiener 
Siudien,  Bd.  VII,  1 885),  yet  in  the  G>dez  from  which  the  above  lines  are  copied  the 
word  eatkegorici  occurs  where  we  should  expect  predieativi;  e.  ^.,  fol.  390  has 
<<  Perierminiae  Apulei  ordiuntur,  in  quibus  continentur  Cathegorici  syllogismi." 

*  *<  Quarum  prima  novem  spedes,  bis  bina  secunda,  terda  bis  temas  "  is,  of  course, 
the  distribution  of  the  valid  moods  among  the  three  figures,  — nine  in  the  first,  four 
in  the  second,  and  six  in  the  third,  —  the  fourth  figure  not  being  recognized  as  valid. 
Apuleius  has  (p.  273)  "  Quippe  in  prima  formula  novem  soli  moduli,  sex  autem  con- 
jugationes  reperiuntur ;  in  secunda  quattuor  moduli,  tres  conjugationes  ;  in  tertia  sex 
moduli,  quinque  conjugationes."  By  conjugationes  he  seems  to  mean  combinations 
of  premises  independently  of  the  mood. 

^  "Una  bis  toto  totum  concludit  jure  fatendi  "  means  Barbara^  which  firom  two 
universals  (bis  toto)  concludes  a  universal  (totum). 

^  "  Parteque  reflexa  nascetur  formula  quinta"  passes  immediately  firom  the  first  mood 
to  the  fifth,  Baralipton^  which  is  obtained  by  conversion  (parteque  reflexa)  from  the 
first.  The  term  reflexio  was  commonly  used  to  render  the  Aristotelian  avrurrpo^ 
(Cf.  Anal,  pr.,  II,  8,  55bl),  Apuleius,  according  to  Prantl  (op.  eit.,  I,  584),  being 
the  first  to  use  eonversio.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that  our  hexameters  do  not  use 
the  word  eonversio  except  in  its  adverbial  form.  In  the  present  context  Martianus 
Capella  (Ed.  Eyssenhardt,  p.  130)  has  «Si  reflexim  inferas,"  and  Isidore  (col.  146, 
copying  Cassiodorus,  col.  1671  D),  "per  reflexionem."  Apuleius  (loc.  cit.)  has 
**  At  si  reflexim  inferas:  Quoddam  igitur  bonum  justum,  fit  ex  eadem  conjugatione 
quintus  modus.     Nam  sic  tantum  reflect!  posse  universalem  dedicativum  supra  docui. ' ' 

*<*  Altera,  concesso  toto  totoque  negato,  excludit  totum  recte"  has  reference  to 
Celarentf  which  from  a  universal  aflirmative  and  a  universal  negative  concludes  a 
universal  negative  direcUy.  Here,  instead  of  reete,  Isidore  and  Apuleius  have 
direetim,  while  Cassiodorus  has  directum. 
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Abdicat  et  sextam  probatur  gignere  formam/ 
lo  Partibus  et  toto  quamvis  concludere  partem 

Tercia  directe,  conversum  septima  surget 

Semper  confirmans.'     Jam  tum  (tQ)  increscere  quantum  (Zr^. 
quartum) 

Proloquium  indpiet,  quo  pars  conceditur  una 

Abnuiturque  omne,  cludit  propulsio  partis.' 
1 5  Hinc  octavo  docet  totum  depellere,  totum 

Sumere,  quae  tandem  finitur  parte  negata.^ 

1  •<  Totumque  recurrens  mbdicat  et  sexUm  probatur  gignere  formtm."  — The  mean 
ing  is  that,  as  Celarent  from  two  universals,  the  one  affirmatiTe  and  the  other  negatire 
concludes  a  uniyersal  negative,  so  the  sixth  mood,  the  second  indirect  mood,  as  we 
call  it,  namely  CaUnus^  concludes  from  the  same  uniTersal  premises  by  first  conrerting 
the  onirersal  negative  premise  {tohtm  recurrtns  MUcai'),  It  remains  to  explain  the 
terms  recurrens  and  abdicat,  Recurrere  occnrs  in  Bis.  Sti.  Galli  820  (Ssec  X.),  fol. 
55b,  also  in  Mart.  Capella,  125,  10;  in  both  cases  it  means  <*to  be  converted." 
*  Abdicat^  and  *  dtdicat*  are  in  accordance  with  the  general  terminology  of  the 
logical  literature  of  the  early  Middle  Ages;  Apnleius,  Isidore,  Casiodoms,  and 
Martianus  Capella  use  dedicativa  and  abdicativa  for  affirmative  and  negaiivt  (proposi- 
tions).    Apuleius  alone  uses  the  verbs  dedicare  and  abdicart, 

s  <<  Partibus  et  toto  quamvis  concludere  partem  tercia  directe,  conversum  sq>tima 
surget  semper  confirmans."  — These  lines  refer  to  Darii  and  Dimatis;  from  a  uni- 
versal and  a  particular  we  may  conclude  either  particular  {^quamvis  partem)  ;  if  we 
conclude  direcUy,  we  have  the  third  mood,  Darii;  if  indirecUy  {^conversum)^  we 
have  Dimatis^  the  seventh  mood.  Omvertum  may  be  taken  to  be  an  adverbial  form, 
opposed  to  directe :  indeed,  some  of  the  Mss.  of  Isidore  have  directum  as  an  adver- 
bial form  instead  of  directe.    So,  also,  the  text  of  Martianus  Capella,  130,  23. 

'  <<  Jam  tum  increscere  quartum  proloquium  incipiet,  quo  pars  conceditur  una  ab- 
nuiturque omne,  cludit  propulsio  partis."  — This  is  the  fourth  mood,  Ferio^  which 
fixHn  a  particular  affirmative  (pars  conceditur  una)  and  a  universal  negative (tf^anhfr 
omne)  concludes  a  particular  negative  (propulsio  partis).  The  use  of  proloquium 
to  mean  mood  or  syllogism  is  unusual ;  in  Apuleius  the  word  is  used  to  signify  a  propo- 
sition, /.  ^.,  p.  259,  (propositio)  <<quam  vocat  Sergius  effatum,  Vairo  proloquium, 
Cicero  enuntiatum"  ;  the  reference  to  Varro  relies,  probably,  on  Gellius,  XVI,  8. 
In  Notker*s  Periermenias  (a  translation  of  Boethius's  Commentary)  proloquium  means 
proposition ;  e,  g,,  p.  499  of  Piper's  edition  (Die  Schrifien  Notkers^  Freiburg,  1895). 
In  Martianus  Capella  the  meaning  seems  to  vary  between  mood  and  proposition  ;  cf, 
102, 15  f.,  and  396,  13  ff.  The  St.  Gall  manuscript,  from  which  our  mnemonic  lines 
are  taken,  has  on  fol.  41 2  a  gloss  on  the  use  of  the  word  by  Martianus,  which  reads : 
<<  Proloquium  dicitur  perfecta  sententia  significans  verum  aut  falsum.' '  With  regard  to 
the  word  abnuitur^  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  confessiva  and  abnuitiva  were  frequenUy 
used  for  affirmative  and  negative.  Finally,  cludere  for  concludere  is  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  Apuleius. 

^  «  Hinc  octava  docet  totum  depellere,  totum  sumere,  quae  tandem  finitur  parte 
negata." —  This  is  the  eighth  mood  of  the  first  figure,  namely  Fapesmo^  which  from  a 
universal  negative  {totum  depellere)  and  a  universal  affirmative  (totum  sumere)  gives 
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Ultima  nona  dehinc  concludens,  abdicat  omne, 
Confinnans  partes,  partem  contemnere  gaudet^ 
Post  haec  pulcra  tibi  splendescet  forma  secunda/ 

20  Que  prima  specie  cludit  dispendere  totum, 
Abdicat  et  totum,  totumque  negetur  ab  ilia.* 
Altera  totius  pulsu  noscetur  eaque 
Omne  datur  plene  pleneque  negabitur  omne.^ 
Tertia,  dum  sumit  partem,  propellere  plenum 

25  Imperat,  excluso  finitur  nomine  partis.' 

a  particular  negatiTe  conclusion  [Jlnttur  parte  negata),  Isidore  has  {loc,  cit.)  i 
"Octavas  modus  est  qui  condudt  ex  universali  abdicativa  et  dedicativa  particulare 
abdicatiTum  per  reflezionem,  ut ;  Nullum  turpe  honestum,  Omne  honestum  justum, 
Quoddam  igitur  turpe  non  est  justum."  It  will  be  remarked  that,  if  the  mood  is  to 
be  taken  as  it  stands,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  first  figure  at  all;  and  if,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other  moods,  we  are  first  to  invert  the  order  of  the  premises,  and  then  couTert 
the  Major  Premise,  we  have  *'C)mne  honestum  justum.  Nullum  turpe  honestum," 
which,  without  any  **  reflexio,"  gives  us  more  than  the  conclusion,  '<  Quoddam  igitur 
turpe  non  est  justum." 

^  <<  Ultima  nona  dehinc  condudens,  abdicat  omne,  confinnans  partes  partem  con- 
temnere gaudet"  The  ninth  mood,  that  is  to  say,  the  filth  of  the  indirect  moods, 
Iresisomormm,  has  for  premises  a  universal  negative  {akdicat  omne)  and  a  particular 
affirmative  {confirmans partes) ^  and  for  conclusion  a  particular  negative  {partem  com* 
temneregaudet),  Apuldus  (ioc,  ctt.)  :  **  Nonus  quoque  modus  per  similem  conver- 
sionem  (he  refers  to  the  eighth  mood),  ex  universali  abdicativa  et  particulari  dedi- 
cativa  abdicativam  particulare  oonducit  reflexim."  He  then  proceeds  to  explain  why 
the  first  figure  alone  has  **  indemonstrable  "  moods,  and  why  the  fourth  mood  of  the 
first  gives  two  indirect  moods,  while  each  of  the  others  gives  only  one. 

,"*Post  haec  pulcra  tibi  splendescet  forma  secunda." — Forma  here  means 
figure;  compare  Apuleius,  **ti}mc formula  modos  trademus  secundse,"  and  Marti- 
anus,  <<  Stcwaidx  forma  primus  modus  est,"  etc 

*  **  Que  prima  spede  cludit  dispendere  totum,  abdicat  et  totum,  totumque  negatur 
ab  ilia."  — This  mood  (spedes)  is  the  second  of  the  second  figure,  Camestres,  which 
from  a  universal  affirmative  {dispendere  totum)  and  a  universal  negative  {akdicat  ei 
totum)  concludes  a  universal  negative  {totumque  negetur).  In  connection  with  this 
mood,  Apuldus  calls  attention  to  the  reduction  to  the  moods  of  the  first  figure.  Isidore 
and  Cassidorus  have  nothing  to  say  about  reduction. 

^"Altera  totius  pulsu  noscetur,  eaque  omne  datur  plene  pleneque  negabitnr 
omne."  — This  is  Cesare^  the  first  mood  of  the  second  figure,  which  from  a  universa 
negative  Major  {totius  puisu)  and  a  universal  affirmative  Minor  {omite  datur  plene) 
concludes  a  universal  negative  (pleneque  negabitur  omne).  Apuldus  remarks  that 
this  is  the  same  eonjugatio  as  the  preceding  mood ;  that  is  to  say,  the  propositions  are 
the  same,'  but  the  order  is  changed. 

*  <<  Tertia,  dum  sumit  partem,  propellere  totum  impeimt,  excluso  finitur  nomine 
partis."  — This  b  Festino.  It  will  be  observed  that  our  author,  as  does  also  Isidore, 
first  gives  the  particular  affirmative  (sumit partem)^  and  places  the  universal  negative 
(propellere  plenum  imperat)  in  the  second  place.  The  condusion,  a  particular  nega- 
tive, is  indicated  by  the  words  *<  exduso  finitur  nomine  partis." 
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Qttarta  n^at  qnkhfam,  totom  finnare  tenetnr 

Ultima  condnccns  qiumt  acccmcie  qniddani ' 

Sera  defainc  species  veronun ' 

In  qua  ties  prime  cernuntiir  somefe  semper, 
30  Tres  qooqtie  colladant,  varie  finnantqoe  negantque.' 

Primus  namque  modus  bis  toto  dudere  qozdam 

Incficaty  et  verum  <ficet  si  rite  recuirat.^ 

Partibus  ille  sequens  et  toto  ducere  quedam 

Indicat,  et  verum  <ficet  si  rite  recurraL' 
35  Tuncque  inde  subest  qui  toto  parteque  quedam 

Indicat,  et  verum  <ficet  si  rite  recurrat.* 

Omne  docens,  omnemque  negans,  mirabile  quedam 

Excludi  quarto/     Procecfit  in  ordine  quinti, 

1  QoarU  nei^  qniddim,  toCnm  finnare  teneCnr,  nltiiiM  coodocem  qoaerit  secemere 
qniddam."  —  This  is  the  iborth  mood  of  the  second  6giire,  namdy  Baroc9,  the  prem- 
ises, as  in  the  case  of  Festms^  being  tiansmnted.  «  Negat  quiddam  "  indicates  the 
Minor,  and  means  a  particnlar  negative ;  **  totnm  finnare  tenetnr  "  means  that,  since 
the  Minor  is  a  particular  negative,  the  Major  nrast  be  a  oniTcnal  affirmatiTe. 
"Qoaerit  secemere  qoiddam'*  (the  reading  is  conjectoral)  most  mean  that  the 
conclosion  is  a  particnlar  negative.  The  word  tottdMcere  is  osed  freqoentlj  bj 
Apoleins  and  Isidore  to  mean  €oncludi;  compare  the  Greek  mwd/ecv. 

'The  reading  of  the  first  part  of  this  line  is  conjectural ;  the  last  part  of  the  line 
defied  all  efibrt  to  decipher  it. 

*The  reference,  of  coarse,  u  to  the  third  figure,  and  the  meaning  seems  to  be 
that  the  first  three,  DtirapH^  Disamis^  Datisi,  are  affirmative,  while  the  last  three, 
Ftlapion,  BotardOf  Ferison^  combine  affirmative  and  negative  propositions. 

*  '*  Primus  namque  modus  bis  toto  dudere  quaedam  indicat,  et  verum  dicet  si  rite 
recurrat."  — The  first  mood  of  the  third  figure,  DarapH,  from  two  universals  {bis 
Mo)  concludes  a  particular  {quaedam).  The  words  <'et  verum  dicet,"  etc,  signify 
that  the  conclusion  may  be  converted  simply,  or  that  the  converse  of  the  conclusion 
Duy  also  be  inferred.  Apuleius  and  Isidore  express  the  same  idea  by  the  phrase 
"tam  directimquam  reflezim"  ;  Cassiodorus  has  "tam  directum  quam  reflexum." 
Apuleius  adds,  by  way  of  explanation :  <<  Quippe  non  interest  ex  utra  propositione 
fisdas  particulam  subjectivam,  quoniam  non  interest  utram  prius  enunties.  Ideo  recte 
arbitratus  est  Tbeophrastus  propter  hoc  non  unum  modum  hnnc  sed  duos  esse." 

^  <<  Partibus  ille  sequens  et  toto  ducere  quaedam  indicat."  — This  is  Disamis,  the 
second  mood  of  the  third  figure,  which  from  a  particular  {partibus)  and  a  universal 
{Mo)  infers  a  particular  {quadam).  And,  of  course,  we  may  also  infer  the  converse 
of  the  conclusion  (if  verum,  etc.). 

*  **  Tuncque  inde  subest  qui  toto  parteque  quedam  indicat,"  etc.  —  Datisi  from  a 
universal  {Mo)  and  a  particular  {parte) ^  both  being  affirmative,  infers  a  particular 
conclusion  (quedam),  or  its  converse  (et  verum,  etc.). 

^"Omne  docens,  omnemque  negans,  mirabile  quedam  exdudi  quarto."  — The 
construction  here  is  somewhat  involved ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  mood  Felapton  is 
meant,  the  premises  being  once  more  « transmuted,"  that  is,  a  universal  affirmative 
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Parte  data,  toto  pulso,  qui  pellere  quedam 
40  Admonet.^     Hinc  sexto  formarum  desinit  ordo 
Qui  plenum  Brmare  iubet  quedamque  repugnat, 
Abdicet  ut  quedam.'     Finitas  aspice  formas. 

In  this  metrical  treatise,  rather  ingeniously  contrived  to  aid  the 
student  of  logic  in  the  difficult  task  of  remembering  the  valid 
moods  in  the  three  figures  of  the  syllogism,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
idle  to  look  for  evidences  of  an  original  contribution  to  the  science 
of  logic.  It  belongs  to  an  age  in  which  originality  was  not  a 
dominant  characteristic  of  teachers  of  logic.  It  simply  sums  up 
what  was  to  be  found  in  the  treatises  of  Apuleius,  Martianus 
Capella,  Cassiodorus,  and  Isidore.  Its  terminology  does  not 
vary  essentially  from  that  which  was  current  in  the  schools  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  For  instance,  its  use  of  cathegarici, 
recurrere,  cludere^  abdicare^  abnuere,  etc.,  as  explained  in  the  fore- 
going foot-notes,  is  strictly  technical.  It  was,  however,  inevitable 
that  the  exigencies  of  metrical  composition  should  necessitate  the 
occasional  use  of  terms  other  than  those  which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  text-books.  As  examples,  we  may  cite  contemnere  (line 
18),  propellere  (line  24),  repugnare  (line  41),  and  pulsu  (lines  38 
and  22)  to  express  the  idea  of  negation;  dispendere^  docere 
(lines  20  and  37),  and  dare  (line  39)  as  synonyms  for  'affirm'; 
plene  (line  22)  as  equivalent  to  '  universally.' 

With  regard  to  the  sources  which  the  author  of  the  lines  may 
have  used,  any  or  several  of  the  treatises  already  mentioned 
might  have  served  his  purpose,  and  so  great  is  the  resemblance 
among  them  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  guess  which  of  them 

{omne  doeens^t%  oniversAl  negatiTC  {omnemque  negam),  from  which,  *<strmnge  to 
say,"  we  get  a  particolar  negative  conclusion  (mirabile  qttedam  exciudi).  The  occa* 
sion  for  wonder,  presumably,  is  that  from  two  uniTersal  premises  we  get  a  particular 
conclusion. 

^  *<  Parte  data,  toto  pulso,'*  tic.  ^^  Fresiscn,  generally  regarded  as  the  sixth  mood 
of  the  third  figure,  has  for  its  premises  a  universal  negative  (ioiopulso)  and  a  partic- 
ular affirmative  (parte  da/a),  and  for  conclusion  a  particular  negative  (pellere  quedam 
admonei), 

'**  Hinc  sexto,"  etc. — The  mood  Bocardo^  which  here,  as  in  Isidore,  is  arranged 
as  AOO,  has  a  particular  negative  Major  premise  (quedam  repugnat) ^  a  universal 
affirmative  Minor  (plenum  fir  mare)  ^  and  a  particular  negative  conclusion  (abdicet 
ut  quedam)^ 
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is  the  most  likely  to  have  been  used.  The  presence  of  a  copy 
of  ^uldus's  PerUurnumas  in  the  same  codex  may,  perhaps,  con- 
stitute a  probability  in  &vor  of  his  having  been  the  author  used. 
But  we  know  that  the  monks  of  St  Gall  were  acquainted  with 
Martianus  CapcHa  also,  and  our  codex  has,  in  fact,  some  glosses 
which  evidently  refer  to  the  text  of  the  curious  work,  De  NuptHs^ 
etc.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that,  if  the  work  of  Apuldus  was 
used,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  Reduction.' 

The  question  of  authorship  oflers  no  less  difficulty  than  does 
that  of  the  immediate  source  of  the  treatise.  Allusion  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  impulse  given  to  the  study  of  the  seven 
liberal  arts  at  St  Gall  by  the  arrival  of  the  Irish  teacher,  Moengal^ 
in  the  year  841.  We  know  from  the  records  of  the  monastery 
itself  that,  under  his  influence  and  that  of  Iso  (died  871),  the  seven 
liberal  arts  were  diligently  studied  ''  for  the  welfare  of  the  holy 
Church  of  God."  *  We  know  also  that  among  the  pupils  of  Iso 
and  Moengal  were  Notker,  Balbulus,  Tutilo,  and  Ratpert,  who 
flourished  during  the  last  decades  of  the  ninth  century,  and  were 
writers  as  well  as  teachers.  But  to  which  of  these  the  mnemonic 
lines  are  to  be  ascribed  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  although  it 
is  natural  to  believe  that  some  one  of  them  is  the  author  of  the 

ingenious  treatise. 

William  Turner. 
The  Cathouc  Univbrsity  of  America. 

1  Cf.  Apalehis,  op,  cit„  272,  25  ff. 
*  Eckehaid,  in  VUa  SH.  Notkeri. 
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Morals  in  Evolution :  A  Study  in  Comparative  Ethics,     By  L.  T. 

HoBHOUSE.    New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1906.    2  Vols. 

—  pp.  xvii,  375 ;  vii,  294. 

The  purpose  of  these  volumes  is  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  ethical 
consciousness  as  it  is  displayed  in  the  habits  and  customs,  rules  and 
principles,  which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  human  history  for  the 
regulation  of  human  life.  In  order  to  understand  this  ethical  develop- 
ment, we  must  make  a  comparative  study  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  men 
at  different  stages  of  social  life,  as  well  as  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  under- 
lying the  social  or  ethical  order,  the  reasons,  that  is,  which  men  give 
for  making  and  obeying  laws  of  conduct.  There  are,  in  short,  two 
distinct  problems  before  us.  One  is  to  describe  and  classify  the  lead- 
ing types  and  customs  to  be  found  in  each  great  department  of  social 
life,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  direction  of  ethical  progress ; 
another  is  to  examine  the  moral  sanctions  which  have  been  offered  for 
rules  of  action,  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  line  of  advance 
from  lower  to  higher  conceptions,  and  to  note  how  fax  the  higher 
ethical  and  religious  ideas  have  actually  moulded  the  practice  of  men. 
The  first  problem  is  solved  in  Part  I,  "The  Standard,"  which  pre- 
sents us  with  a  comparative  study  of  institutions ;  the  second  in  Part 
II,  "The  Basis,"  which  gives  a  comparative  study  of  religion  and 
the  great  ethical  systems  of  history. 

The  work  is  a  study  in  comparative  ethics,  the  business  of  such  a 
science  being  **  to  determine  the  generic  character  and  principal  spe- 
cific variations  of  the  conception  of  the  Good  as  actually  held  by  men 
in  different  places  at  different  times  "  (Vol.  I,  p.  20),  and  to  inquire 
whether  among  these  conceptions  there  is  anything  which  can  be 
called  development.  In  entering  upon*  such  an  investigation,  the 
student  at  first  experiences  a  bewildering  sense  of  the  diversity  of 
moral  judgment,  but  is  finally  impressed  with  a  more  fundamental  and 
far-reaching  uniformity  (p.  31).  We  can  hardly  deny  to  any  race  of 
men  or  period  of  time  the  possession  of  the  primary  characteristics  out 
of  which  the  most  advanced  moral  code  is  constructed.  If  there  is  any 
ethical  progress,  it  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  development  of  new  in- 
stincts or  impulses,  or  in  the  disappearance  of  instincts  that  are  old 
and  bad,  but  rather  in  the  rationalization  of  the  moral  code,  which, 
as  society  advances,  becomes  more  clearly  thought  out,  and  more  con- 
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sistenty  and  comprehensively  applied.  The  spiritual  consciousness 
deepens,  the  ethical  order  is  purged  of  inconsistencies  and  extended 
in  scope.  Blind  adherence  to  custom  is  modified  by  an  intelligent 
perception  of  the  welfare  of  society,  and  moral  obligation  is  set  upon 
a  rational  basis.  The  psychological  equipment  of  human  beings,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  actual  needs  of  social  life,  on  the  other,  are  the 
underlying  factors  determining  rules  of  conduct  from  the  lowest  stage 
upwards ;  but  it  is  only  at  the  highest  grade  of  reflection  that  their 
operation  enters  fully  into  consciousness,  so  that  the  mind  can  under- 
stand the  grounds  and  value  of  the  laws  which  it  has  itself  laid  down 

(PP-  33  ff)- 

After  discussing  the  scope  and  method  of  comparative  ethics  (pp. 
1-41),  and  outlining  the  main  types  of  social  organization  (pp.  42- 
78),  the  author  takes  up  the  ethical  institutions,  /.  ^.,  those  customs 
and  laws  which  are  most  directly  related  to  ethical  ideas,  in  a  series 
of  chapters  on :  *' Law  and  Justice"  (pp.  79-133),  "Marriage  and 
the  Position  of  Women"  (pp.  134-177),  ''Women  in  the  Civilized 
World"  (pp.  178-239),  **The  Relations  between  Communities" 
(pp.  240-280),  ** Class  Relations"  (pp.  281-331),  "Property  and 
Poverty"  (pp.  332-363).  The  following  conclusions  are  reached  in 
this  part  of  the  work :  Primitive  society  rests  on  ties  spontaneously 
formed  by  blood-kinship,  by  intermarriage,  and  perhaps  by  mere 
neighborhood.  On  the  next  stage,  the  social  structure  is  extended, 
and  in  some  respects  also  consolidated,  by  the  rise  of  military  power 
and  the  separation  of  rulers  and  ruled ;  the  principle  of  force,  under- 
lying government  at  this  stage,  is  transmuted  and  partially  moralized 
by  ethical  and  religious  influence  into  a  principle  of  authority,  exact- 
ing obedience  of  its  subjects  as  a  right,  but  owing  them  consideration 
and  paternal  government  as  a  duty.  Finally,  in  the  higher  civiliza- 
tions, a  new  principle  makes  headway,  whereby  the  fabric  of  society 
comes  to  rest  upon  the  good-will  of  the  citizens  and  the  social  nature 
of  man,  while  the  claims  of  government  are  based  upon  the  necessity 
of  an  ordered  rule  in  the  interests  not  only  of  social  cooperation,  but 
of  individual  freedom  (pp.  364,  58,  66  f.,  71  ff.).  With  this  develop- 
ment in  social  organization,  the  development  of  law  and  justice  keeps 
step.  At  first  there  is  an  entire  lack  of  regular  methods  in  enforcing 
justice.  Then  the  blood-feud  arises ;  rights  are  maintained  and  wrongs 
redressed  by  the  parties  interested  or  their  kinfolk.  From  this  stage 
we  ascend  by  many  gradations  to  the  impartial  justice  of  a  public 
tribunal,  investigating  each  case  by  a  rational  process,  distinguishing 
crimes  from  civil  wrongs,  and  limiting  the  responsibility  for  the  wrong 
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to  the  individual  perpetrator.  The  law  grows  up,  as  a  rule,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  principle  of  authority,  and  acts  in  the  interests  of  ex- 
ternal order  rather  than  of  personal  rights ;  hence  it  is  often  adminis- 
tered with  insufficient  safeguards  for  the  innocent  and  with  cruel 
severity  to  the  criminal.  The  next  step  is  to  remedy  these  defects  by 
changes  which  aim  at  reforming  the  criminal  and  cutting  off  the  sources 
of  crime  (pp.  364-365,  83,  84,  89  ff.,  119  ff.).  The  institution  of 
marriage  passes  through  a  somewhat  analogous  evolution.  The  natural 
family  begins  with  a  relatively  loose  organization,  and  passes  into  a 
state  in  which  close-knit  relations  are  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
subjection  of  the  wife.  The  aim  of  higher  civilizations  seems  to  be 
to  reconcile  the  intimacy  of  the  union  with  equal  freedom  for  both 
parties.  In  the  position  of  women,  apart  from  the  question  of 
marriage,  it  is  the  idea  of  personality  that  becomes  more  and  more 
prominent  with  progress  (pp.  365  f.,  176  f.,  237  f.).  As  to  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  communities,  it  may  be  said  that  the  line  of  advance 
is  from  group-morality  to  intertribal  and  international  morality.  In 
the  earlier  stages,  the  individual's  obligations  are  limited  to  the  group, 
members  of  other  groups  being  indifferent  or  hostile.  The  hostility 
is  directed  towards  individuals  of  the  opposing  community,  not  merely 
against  the  community  as  a  corporate  whole.  A  step  onward  is  taken 
when  warfare  loses  its  personal  character,  and  the  result  of  victory, 
even  if  pushed  to  the  point  of  annexation,  is  not  to  cancel  the  rights 
of  the  conquered  or  to  punish  them  for  attachment  to  their  own  side. 
Lastly,  in  this  fuller  recognition  of  a  common  humanity,  we  find  the 
beginning  of  a  more  far-reaching  conception  of  a  law,  and  therefore, 
ultimately,  of  a  society  of  nations,  to  which  each  independent  state 
owes  obedience  (pp.  366,  279).  As  to  internal  relations,  the  primitive 
group  is  generally  a  society  of  equals.  But  in  the  earlier  phases  of 
social  advance  personal  rights  are  apt  to  suffer  deterioration.  The 
growth  of  a  large  order  and  a  firm  authority  is  hostile  at  the  outset  to 
the  maintenance  of  individual  freedom  and  social  equality.  Ethical  and 
religious  progress  tends  to  redress  the  balance,  and  the  claims  of  per- 
sonality reassert  themselves  piece-meal  in  the  higher  civilizations  (pp. 
366,  287,  291,  329  ff.).  Turning  to  the  rights  of  property  and  con- 
tract, we  see  the  simple  community  of  primitive  peoples  giving  way  to 
a  S3rstem  of  free  contract  and  individual  ownership,  from  which  the 
hampering  restrictions  of  caste  and  feudal  status  gradually  iaX\  away. 
Individual  energy  and  initiative  are  set  free,  but  individual  freedom 
again  raises  questions  of  social  control  (pp.  366-367,  362  f.). 

To  characterize  the  fundamental  factors  in  the  entire  process  of 
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evolution :  A  double  movement  marks  the  transition  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  levels  of  civilized  law  and  custom.  The  social  order  is 
strengthened  and  extended.  Blood-feud  3rields  to  the  reign  of  law ; 
personal  chieftainship  to  a  regular  government  and  an  organized 
police.  Instead  of  the  small  primitive  group,  we  have  nation-states, 
continental  empires,  great  areas  enjoying  internal  peace  and  owning 
a  common  law.  On  this  side  the  human  being  becomes  more  and 
more  subject  to  social  restraints ;  his  rights  are  perhaps  fewer,  but 
those  rights  are  more  secure.  Order  and  liberty  become  for  a  time 
opposed;  but  this  opposition  is  not  essential,  they  draw  together 
again  in  higher  stages.  The  responsible  human  being,  man  or  woman, 
is  the  center  of  modem  ethics  as  of  modem  -law,  free  to  make  his  own 
life,  bound  by  no  restrictions  of  states  nor  even  of  nationality  or  race, 
answerable  for  his  acts  and  those  of  no  other,  at  liberty  to  make  the 
best  or  worst  of  himself,  to  accept  or  decline  relations  with  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  this  free  individual  breaks  the  shell  of  the  older 
groupings,  he  comes  into  direct  relations  with  the  state  as  a  whole, 
which  succeeds  to  many  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  older  groups. 
So  far  as  rights  and  duties  are  conceived  as  attaching  to  human  beings 
as  such,  they  become  universalized,  and  are  therefore  the  care  of 
society  as  a  whole.  Lastly,  the  universalism  which  the  idea  of  per- 
sonality holds  within  it  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  limits  of  the 
nation-state ;  obligations  apply  to  humanity  as  a  whole.  To  realize 
humanity  then,  in  the  double  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  sum  of  the 
whole  process  of  evolution  (pp.  367-368). 

However,  in  order  to  understand  ethical  development,  we  must  not 
only  know  what  men  are  bidden  to  do  by  law  and  custom  at  each  stage, 
but  also  the  reasons  which  they  themselves  assign  for  doing  it  (Vol. 
^y  P-  35)*  ^^v&  task  is  attempted  in  the  second  volume,  which  deals 
with  the  following  subjects:  **  The  Early  Phases  of  Thought"  (pp. 
1-49),  ** Ethical  Conceptions  in  Early  Thought"  (pp.  50-84),  "The 
World  and  the  Spirit"  (pp.  85-118),  ''Monotheism"  (pp.  119- 
159),  "Ethical  Idealism"  (pp.  160-178),  "Philosophic  Ethics" 
(pp.  179-206),  "Modem  Ethics"  (pp.  207-257),  "The  Line  of 
Ethical  Development "  (pp.  258-284). 

Ethical  conceptions  are  bound  up  with  the  development  of  thought 
in  general,  of  ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  things  and  the  des- 
tinies of  men.  Hence,  in  order  to  imderstand  them  and  their  growth, 
it  is  necessary  to  undertand  the  different  wajrs  of  interpreting  the 
world ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Mr.  Hobhouse  traces  for  us  the 
general  evolution  of  thought,  the  religious  and  philosophical  concep- 
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tions  of  mankind^  and  shows  how  this  evolution  is  connected  with 
moral  progress.  On  the  lowest  stages  there  is  difficulty  in  forming  any 
conceptions  at  all,  familiar  categories  are  blurred  and  intermingled, 
there  is  an  almost  bewildering  mass  of  confusions  (Vol.  II,  pp.  20 
ff.,  264).  This  confusion  is  the  intellectual  basis  of  animism  and 
magic.  The  spirit  of  animism  is  a  rudely  formed  conception,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  account  for  the  processes  of  life  and  death, 
growth  and  decay.  On  a  higher  stage  the  world  of  ideas  begins  to  be 
purged  of  these  confusions ;  persons  now  are  persons,  functions  func- 
tions, relations  relations  (pp.  264-265).  The  savage  invents  beings 
which  are  not  mere  spirits  behind  the  objects  that  surround  him,  but 
genuine  mythical  creations ;  they  play  a  part  in  the  theory  of  the 
world,  explaining  the  origin  of  customs,  and  sometimes  accoimting 
for  the  creation  of  man  and  the  world  itself  (pp.  31  ff»).  We  pass 
from  spirits  to  gods,  from  animism  to  polytheism.  In  the  world  of 
thought  dominated  by  magic,  animism  or  polytheism,  we  note  two 
fairly  distinct  stages  of  ethical  development.  In  the  lower,  the  force 
behind  custom  is  the  fear  of  magical  influences  or  of  revengeful  spirits, 
neither  of  which  is  essentially  ethical.  The  magical  taboo  may  be 
held  to  embody  what  we  call  moral  feelings,  but  it  implies  no  clear 
recognition  of  the  distinctive  nature  of  morality.  A  step  in  advance 
is  taken  when  spiritual  agencies  arise  which  take  an  interest  in  certain 
moral  acts  as  such.  In  this  way  certain  departments  of  action  are 
marked  out  in  which  a  distinctly  religious  sanction  is  found  for  cer- 
tain rules  of  conduct,  and  this  idea  is  generalized  in  proportion  as  the 
avenging  deities  become  the  ministers  and  possibly  the  attributes  o! 
some,  or,  it  may  be,  of  one  of  the  greater  gods,  who  thus  comes  to  be 
an  upholder  of  the  moral  order  as  a  whole.  Such  a  god  will  be  a 
judge  of  men  who  rewards  and  punishes  in  accordance  with  an  impar- 
tial law.  Unfortunately,  the  conception  of  judgment  is  too  often 
associated  with  means  of  appeasing  divine  wrath,  in  which  very  primi- 
tive and  non-moral  conceptions  are  wont  to  survive.  Bearing  these 
limitations  in  mind,  we  may  nevertheless  recognize  that  morality  is 
here  based  upon  a  partially  moralized  religion  (pp.  50  fT.,  71  ff., 
369  f.). 

Image-making  develops  into  thinking,  picture  ideas  are  transformed 
into  definite  or  abstract  conceptions,  and  we  reach  the  philosophical 
or  spiritual  religions,  the  eastern  representatives  of  which  are  the 
creed  of  Zoroaster,  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  Taoism  (pp.  85-118). 
The  awakening  reason  endeavors  to  render  an  articulate  account  of  the 
universe,  of  the  world-process  as  a  whole,  of  man's  place  therein  and 
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the  duties  which  it  imposes  upon  him.  The  conceptual  religions  rise 
above  mere  imagery  and  handle  categories  as  distinct  objects  of  thought. 
The  spiritual  draws  itself  together  and  is  presented  in  antithesis  to  the 
sensual  and  earthly,  as  the  source  of  all  light  within  man  and  without 
(pp.  85  ff.,  265-266).  With  the  conception  of  spirituality  a  distinct  set 
of  ethical  conceptions  is  connected.  The  individual  must  subdue  the 
senses  and  all  things  that  make  for  his  own  self-assertion  and  hinder 
his  perfect  communion  with  the  spiritual  world.  Pride  must  give 
place  to  humility,  resentment  to  foigiveness,  the  narrow  love  of  kin- 
ship to  universal  benevolence,  family  life  to  the  selfless,  impersonal 
brotherhood  of  monasticism  (pp.  87-88).  To  cultivate  the  best 
within  himself  and  to  aid  others  in  the  same  work  are  the  means  of  man's 
salvation.  The  socially  constructive  qualities,  we  see,  are  distinguished 
and  idealized,  but  in  the  very  act  and  fact  of  being  so  idealized,  their 
usefulness  in  organizing  society  is  in  a  large  measure  annulled. 
They  are  conceived  as  being  best  cultivated  apart  from  ordinary  human 
ties,  and  as  the  foundation  of  a  monastic  brotherhood  rather  than  of 
a  living  human  society.  Self-negation  is  made  more  prominent  than 
active  kindness  and  love.  Universal  benevolence  is  held  incompatible 
with  the  passionate  love  of  woman  and  child.  The  practice  of  ideal 
virtues  seems  too  hard  for  the  householder  and  the  man  of  affairs. 
Those  very  qualities  which  should  refine  the  world  are  thought  to  be 
soiled  by  the  world.  Self-surrender  and  universal  love  —  the  two 
pillars  of  higher  ethics  —  are  set  up,  but  they  are  left  standing  in  a 
void  (pp.  117  ff.,  271-273). 

To  the  Western  world  spiritual  religion  is  familiar  mainly  in  the 
form  of  monotheism,  and  this  our  author  takes  up  next,  stud3ring  its 
development  in  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Christian  theology. 
In  its  fuller  development  it  teaches :  There  is  one,  personal,  infinite, 
eternal  God,  the  source  and  sustainer  of  all  that  is.  God  is  pure  spirit, 
and  the  spiritual  is  the  comprehensive  expression  for  the  highest  and 
best  that  is  known  to  man.  It  is  defined  negatively  by  opposition 
to  the  earthly,  positively  by  the  exaltation  of  morality  into  perfect 
purity  of  heart.  God  is  spirit  and  his  communion  with  man  must  be 
spiritual ;  his  worship  is  spiritual,  and  forms  and  ceremonies  are  naught 
without  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  given  unto  us  in  them.  What 
must  win  God  is  the  genuine  turning  of  the  heart  to  him,  a  faith  in 
him,  which  is  also  in  the  highest  monotheism  a  love  for  him,  from 
whom  flows  love  to  man.  Though  man's  corruption  separates  him  from 
God,  yet  with  a  mercy  equal  to  his  justice  God  has  provided  means 
for  man's  forgiveness  and  salvation  (pp.  127  f.).     This  conception 
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of  God  gave  rise  to  theoretical  difficulties,  to  meet  which  dogmas  were 
developed,  and  these  dogmas  had  their  influence  upon  ethics.  Among 
the  problems  examined  and  discussed  in  this  connection  are  the  prob- 
lems of  evil,  free  will,  determinism,  responsibility  of  God  and  man, 
sin  and  atonement,  faith  and  works  (pp.  128-145). 

According  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  ethical  monotheism  has  to  a  certain 
extent  fisdled  in  its  intention.  In  appl3ring  its  principles  to  life,  Chris- 
tianity has  moved  between  two  poles  of  difficulty.  To  elaborate  a 
system  of  rewards  and  pimishments  is  to  run  the  risk  of  degrading 
morals  into  a  form  of  spiritual  calculation ;  to  declare  that  conduct 
follows  truly  and  naturally  from  the  convinced  &ith  of  a  Christian 
tends  to  degrade  the  ethical  side  of  religion  to  a  secondary  place. 
Neither  Protestantism  nor  the  Roman  Church  advanced  to  the  ethical 
position  that  it  is  the  good  man  through  his  goodness  who  is  nearest  to 
God.  They  were  both  too  intent  on  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation 
and  could  see  no  good  outside  their  respective  bodies.  Not  being  will- 
ing to  surrender  the  conception  of  the  Deity  as  an  omnipotent  Creator 
standing  outside  his  world,  the  theologians  have  been  compelled  under 
whatever  disguises  to  impute  to  him  its  evil  along  with  its  goodness. 
To  explain  the  history  of  Christ,  they  have  maintained,  with  whatever 
refinements,  the  doctrine  of  transferable  merit,  and  in  magnifying 
faith  they  have  made  true  lovableness  and  beauty  of  character  secondary 
in  God's  eyes  (pp.  146  f.). 

As  to  the  moral  standard,  the  author  declares,  Christianity  carries 
one  side  of  ethics  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  but  it  leaves  another 
side  comparatively  neglected.  **The  conception  of  the  brotherhood 
of  love,  based  on  the  negation  of  self,  is  demonstrably  inadequate 
to  the  problem  of  reorganizing  society  and  intelligently  directing  hu- 
man efforts.  Even  on  the  personal  side  it  is  deficient,  for  human  prog- 
ress depends  on  the  growth  and  perfecting  of  faculty,  and  therefore 
requires  that  provision  be  made  for  a  self-development  which  is  not 
selfishness,  but  builds  up  a  better  personality  on  a  basis  of  self-repres- 
sion. Equally  on  the  social  side  the  ideal  of  loving  self-surrender  is 
beautiful,  but  not  alwa3rs  right.  .  .  .  Nor  does  true  love  mean  broth- 
erly kindness  and  a  diffused  benevolence  alone,  but  legitimately  in- 
cludes the  whole  gamut  of  human  passions,  and  a  working  ethical  sys- 
tem must  not  suppress  but  supply  a  place  for  these  "  (pp.  155  ff.,  272 
f.).  Fortunately  for  the  Western  world  supematuralism  was  but  one 
side  of  Christianity.  It  is  in  the  simple  personal  following  of  Christ 
that  the  strength  of  Christianity  will  always  lie,  not  in  the  mazes  of 
dogmatic  theology,  nor  in  the  pomp  of  ceremonial,  nor  even  in  the 
fervor  of  the  preacher  or  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mystic. 
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But  there  are,  besides  these  religious  forms,  more  independent  modes 
of  ethical  thinking,  and  we  find  them  first  employed  between  the  sixth 
and  fourth  centuries  B.C.,  in  China  by  Confiicius  and  Mencius  (pp. 
1 61-178),  and  in  Greece  by  the  philosophers.  The  Chinese  thinkers, 
however,  were  moral  teachers  rather  than  philosophers,  and  we  may 
therefore  say  that  moral  philosophy  begins  its  course  with  the  Greeks. 
The  ethical  consciousness  b^ns  to  examine  the  conditions  which  have 
hitherto  determined  its  growth  and  inquires  into  their  why  and  where- 
fore. What  is  the  Good,  the  end  of  human  life,  the  aim  which  a 
thinking  being  should  set  before  himself  as  the  goal  of  his  existence  ? 
This  is  part  of  a  movement  which  extends  far  beyond  the  sphere  of 
ethics,  and  attacks  the  very  foundations  of  knowledge  and  belief.  The 
structural  categories  underl3ring  all  experience  have  been  brought 
clearly  before  consciousness  and  utilized  in  the  construction  of  a  phi- 
losophy of  things ;  now  they  are  themselves  subjected  to  criticism. 
Thought  seeks  to  determine  its  own  value  as  a  measure  of  reality  (pp. 
179  ff.,  267  ff.).  The  reconstruction  of  reality  on  the  basis  of  a  criti- 
cism of  first  principles  was  first  seriously  taken  in  hand  by  the  Greeks. 
It  was  found  to  be  no  less  necessary  in  the  region  of  conduct  than  in 
t  he  field  of  knowledge.  The  progress  made  along  these  lines  in  ethics 
by  thinkers  like  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics  is  outlined 
by  the  author  from  pages  179  to  205. 

Two  great  contributions  were  made  by  Greek  ethics  (pp.  205  ff., 
273  ff.).  In  its  earlier  stage  it  founded  moral  obligation  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  individual.  It  taught  that  virtue  was  not  an  emptjring 
but  a  fulfilment  of  the  personality.  It  reconciled  individual  self- 
development  with  l^[al,  law-abiding  citizen^p  in  a  free  city-state. 
In  its  later  stages,  when  the  old  civic  life  was  breaking  up  and  the 
problem  taking  new  shape,  it  laid  the  foundation  of  a  universalistic 
ethics  by  conceiving  a  standard  of  conduct  applicable  to  all  mankind. 
In  neither  of  these  directions,  however,  was  the  analysis  of  the  Greek 
thinkers  final ;  it  had  behind  it  too  little  spiritual  and  social  experience 
(pp.  205  ff.,  276).  The  Greek  solution  was  too  simple  for  the  modems; 
for  them  the  conflict  between  law  and  conscience,  public  authority  and 
private  judgment,  was  too  acute.  The  Greek  antithesis  between  real 
and  apparent  good,  the  choice  respectively  of  reason  and  desire,  deepens 
into  the  opposition  of  duty  and  interest.  Morality  presents  itself  as 
a  law  imposed  upon  human  nature,  which  compels  by  authority  rather 
than  appeals  by  inherent  attractiveness.  Duty  and  self-sacrifice  become 
central  conceptions  of  ethical  theory.  But  conduct  cannot  have  moral 
worth  unless  it  is  unconstrained.     Hence  the  sanction  of  this  law  had 
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to  be  found  in  human  nature  itself,  even  in  a  sense  within  the  nature 
of  each  individual  (pp.  207  IT.).  Moreover,  the  requirements  of  the 
self  are  heightened  and  deepened  as  the  antithesis  between  spiritual 
life  and  the  bodily  is  more  keenly  felt.  The  notion  of  the  social  order, 
too,  is  fundamentally  changed  by  the  decay  of  the  city-state  and  the 
rise  of  world  empires  and  world  religions.  Modem  thought  seeks  to 
analyze  personality,  reduces  happiness  to  terms  of  conscious  experience, 
takes  to  pieces  the  idea  of  the  natural,  and  seeks  to  reconstruct  it  in 
terms  of  the  elements  of  order  or  connectedness  of  experience.  It 
likewise  reduces  the  social  conceptions  to  their  ultimate  elements,  and 
attempts  to  reconstruct  the  social  order  on  the  basis  of  such  an  anal3rsis 
(pp.  249  flF.). 

Mr.  Hobhouse  shows  how  the  modern  systems  attempt  to  solve  these 
problems  (pp.  21 1-2 15),  and  outlines  the  solution  to  which  the  course 
of  thought  seems  to  point :  Thought  is  rational  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
S3rstem  of  coherent  and  consilient  judgments,  and  this  internal  cohesion 
is  itself  the  ground  and  meaning  of  its  validity.  For  conduct  there  is 
a  rational  and  objectively  valid  order  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  similarly 
coherent  scheme  of  moral  judgments.  The  postulate  of  rational  ethics, 
then,  is  that  such  a  coherent  body  of  ethical  judgments  is  to  be  found. 
The  idea  underlying  all  ethical  thought,  and  giving  coherence  to  it, 
may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  the  doctrine  that  each  man  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  spiritual  whole  to  which  he  owes  service.  If  obligation  is 
rationally  justified,  man  is  bound  by  spiritual  ties  to  a  community  with 
a  life  and  purpose  of  its  own.  But  the  tie  is  not  such  as  to  destroy 
his  separate  personality,  but  rather  such  that,  like  love,  it  maintains 
the  distinctness  of  the  persons  whom  it  binds  together,  and  hence, 
though  the  whole  to  which  he  belongs  may  be  called  a  spiritual  whole, 
it  is  only  by  metaphor  a  self  or  person.  More  strictly,  it  should  be  a 
spiritual  whole,  in  the  true  conception  of  which  personality  is  a  sub- 
ordinate element.  Here  the  term  'super-personal*,  employed  by 
some  idealists,  points  in  the  right  direction  (pp.  215-223). 

If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  the  problem  of  finding  the  principles 
of  a  rational  moral  order  consists  in  formulating  the  nature  and 
supreme  purposes  of  the  whole  to  which  man  belongs.  Neither  the 
theory  of  'natural  law'  and  natural  rights  (pp.  223-230)  nor  Uti- 
litarianism (pp.  230-233)  has  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem. 
The  solution  is  to  be  sought  along  the  lines  marked  out  by  Comte 
and  Hegel ;  the  conception  of  a  self-directing  humanity  lies  at  the 
basis  of  a  scientific  ethics.  In  modern  thought  the  principle  of 
human  development,  under  whatever  name,  becomes  in  a  sense  the 
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pivot  upon  which  ethical  conceptions  turn.  The  efTect  of  this  principle 
once  recognized  is  a  Copemican  change  of  attitude.  Hitherto  human 
conduct  has  been  conceived  as  bound  by  law,  first  divine  law,  then 
natural  law.  But  if  the  humanitarian  principle  is  correct,  man  is  not 
made  for  the  law,  but  the  law  for  humanity.  Instead  of  religion  be- 
ing the  basis  for  ethics,  ethics  becomes  the  test  to  which  religion  must 
submit.  As  with  religions,  so  with  social  institutions.  These  institu- 
tions have  grown  up  in  rough  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of 
social  life,  but  they  have  no  value  or  validity  except  in  so  &r  as  they 
subserve  human  needs.  But  they  are  not  to  be  set  aside  when  they 
happen  to  be  inconvenient,  as  the  doctrine  of  expediency  suggests, 
not  only  because  in  the  long  run  nothing  is  so  inexpedient  as  the 
practice  of  unsettling  society,  but  also  because  the  rights  and  duties  rec- 
ognized by  the  ordinary  consciousness,  when  viewed  genetically,  are 
seen  to  have  arisen  in  response  to  social  needs,  and  to  contain  ele- 
ments, however  roughly  put,  of  ethical  truth.  Humanitarianism  has 
touched  every  department  of  practical  morals, —  class  and  social  divi- 
sions, the  position  of  women,  the  law  of  marriage,  the  criminal  law, 
the  law  of  war,  the  rights  and  duties  of  states,  the  claims  of  national- 
ity, the  right  of  property,  the  law  of  contract,  the  rights  of  association 
and  of  citizenship,  the  equality  of  religions.  It  has  justified  the 
Christian  ethics  on  its  positive  side.  Finally,  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, if  the  rationalist  doctrine  is  true,  than  that  the  doctrine  itself  will 
grow,  and,  as  growth  implies,  will  change  ;  and  because  such  changes 
are  to  be  expected,  any  attempt  to  define  .their  outcome  must  be 
valueless  (pp.  233-257,  274  flF.). 

The  further  development  of  society  will  follow  a  very  different 
course  from  its  past  history ;  it  is  destined  to  fall  within  the  scope  of 
an  organizing  intelligence  and  to  be  removed  from  the  play  of  blind 
force  to  the  sphere  of  rational  order.  We  do  not  know  what  new 
shapes  the  evolution  will  take,  but  it  is  something  to  learn  that  the 
slowly  wrought-out  dominance  of  mind  is  the  central  fact  of  evolution. 
'*  If  this  is  true,  it  is  the  germ  of  a  religion  and  an  ethics  which  are  as 
far  removed  from  materialism  as  from  the  optimistic  teleology  of  the 
metaphysician  or  the  half  naive  creeds  of  the  churches.  It  gives  a 
meaning  to  human  effort  as  neither  the  pawn  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence nor  the  sport  of  blind  force.  It  is  a  message  of  hope  to  the 
world,  of  suffering  lessened  and  strife  assuaged,  not  by  fleeing  from 
reason  to  the  bosom  of  faith,  but  by  the  increasing  rational  control  ot 
things  by  that  collective  wisdom,  the  el?  ^ovb<i  X6yog  which  is  all  that 
men  directly  know  of  the  divine"  (pp.  278-284). 
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Mr.  Hobhouse  has  produced  a  very  able  work,  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind  that  has  appeared  in  many  years.  It  is  a  careful,  interesting,  and 
instructive  presentation  of  the  subject,  giving  evidence  of  wide  reading 
and  characterized  by  intelligent  judgment.  It  not  only  gives  us  facts, 
but  attempts  to  see  a  meaning  in  them ;  it  not  only  theorizes  about  the 
course  of  ethical  progress,  but  bases  its  conclusions  upon  human  ex- 
periences. Some  of  the  writers  on  comparative  ethics,  warned  to  be- 
ware of  metaphysics,  have  failed  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees ;  and 
many  of  them  have  lacked  the  philosophical  training  necessary  to  make 
anything  out  of  the  vast  material  at  hand.  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a  study  of  the  history  of  morals  that  is  not  a  mere  col- 
lection of  customs  and  beliefs,  but  a  philosophical  interpretation  of  the 
ethical  experience  of  mankind. 

To  be  sure,  in  a  discussion  covering  so  broad  and  rich  a  field,  there 
will  be  many  points  here  and  there  to  which  the  student  may  take  ex- 
ception. The  task  of  synthesis  in  a  case  like  this  is  no  easy  one,  and 
the  ways  of  interpreting  life  are  many.  Where  so  much  is  hypothet- 
ical, where  even  the  facts  themselves  which  form  the  ground-work  for 
theory  are  often  in  doubt,  when  the  mind  attempts  to  make  for  itself 
a  picture  of  the  beginnings  of  things,  which  are  always  shrouded  in 
darkness,  there  is  bound  to  be  diversity  of  opinion.  Still  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  author's  general  conception  of  moral  progress  is  correct, 
and  that  it  moves  in  the  direction  of  a  growing  self-consciousness  of 
the  human  spirit ;  that  an  increasing  purpose  runs  through  the  ages. 
Two  points,  however,  call  for  remark.  It  is  not  always  quite  clear 
how  the  spirit  of  humanity  is  to  be  conceived,  whether  as  a  metaphys- 
ical entity  like  Hegel's  'Reason'  or  Wundt's  'Universal  Will,'  or, 
more  concretely,  as  the  mind  of  individual  human  beings.  It  is  ''  not 
indeed  a  Being  outside  and  over  above  men  and  women,  but  a  Being 
that  is  the  best  of  them  "  (Vol.  II,  p.  238).  The  spiritual  whole  is 
**only  by  metaphor  a  self  or  person  "  (p.  223).  At  the  same  time, 
^'himianity  is  not  merely  a  community  existing  as  part  of  a  Kosmos. 
It  is  something  —  a  spirit  or  an  organism  according  to  whatever  inade- 
quate metaphor  we  choose  for  its  designation  —  which  has  come  into 
being,"  etc.  (p*  251).  In  all  probability  ''conscious  life  depends, 
not  on  a  process  in  any  one  cell  in  the  brain,  but  in  multitudinous 
processes  carried  on  simultaneously  in  cells  that  lie  far  apart  in  the 
cerebral  mass.  Yet  consciousness  is  one.  So  the  Mind  of  Humanity 
is  the  imity  in  process  of  formation  of  multitudinous  minds  of  men.  To 
call  it  '  mind  '  may  be  metaphorical  and  inadequate.  But  to  call  it  a 
real  agency  is,  I  think,  literal  prose  "  (see  note  2,  p.  238).    The  term 
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'super-personal/  employed  by  some  idealists  for  the  spiritual  whole, 
points  in  the  right  direction  (note  i,  p.  223).  Perhaps  the  confusion 
is  of  my  own  making,  perhaps  I  am  too  much  influenced  by  the  note  on 
page  238,  but  Mr.  Hobhouse  leaves  me  in  doubt  as  to  his  meaning 
here.  Perhaps  he  is  not  so  **  far  removed  from  the  optimistic  tele- 
ology of  the  metaphysician  "  as  he  thinks.  But  if  it  is  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  in  this  sense,  that  is  shaping  our  ends  and  making  for  right- 
eousness in  the  world,  how  shall  we  explain  to  ourselves  the  relation 
existing  between  the  different  personalities  and  this  spirit,  and  how 
get  rid  of  the  problems  which  confronted  the  spiritual  religions  ? 

Mr.  Hobhouse  also  seems  to  me  to  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
rationalistic  element.  **  The  ethical  order  being  thus  interpreted, ' '  he 
states,  ''the  claims  of  duty  are  urged  on  the  ground  that  when  we 
thoroughly  understand  its  natiu^  and  all  its  bearings  on  our  life  and 
that  of  humanity,  we  are  compelled  as  rational  beings  to  recognize  its 
validity,  and  admit  that  the  ends  to  which  it  points  are  wider  and 
greater  than  any  private  good  of  our  own  that  may  conflict  with  it. 
Thus  for  rationalism  the  moral  basis  lies  in  the  unfolding  of  the  full 
meaning  of  the  moral  order,  as  that  through  which  the  human  spirit 
grows"  (p.  274).  It  is  not  merely  as  'rational'  beings  that  we  do 
this,  unless  we  include  in  the  term  *  rational '  the  emotional  and  cona- 
tive  sides  of  our  nature.  Reason  demands  that  we  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  claims  of  duty,  provided  that  we  accept  the  ends  to  which 
the  ethical  order  points,  provided  that  we  believe  in  them,  that  we 
will  them,  that  they  are  *  goods  *  for  us.  And  this  is  after  all  what  Mr. 
Hobhouse  himself  means  when  he  says:  ''Obligation,  then,  rests  on 
the  altruism  of  which  the  love-relation  is  the  perfect  tjrpe,  which  pre- 
sents itself  as  duty  when  our  natures  are  imperfectly  formed  by  it,  and 
is  justified  by  reason  because  its  aims  alone  give  harmonious  and  coher- 
ent meaning  to  our  practical  efforts  and  our  conception  of  the  good. 
To  conform  to  it,  is  to  rise  above  considerations  of  personal  happiness 
and  to  come  into  relation  to  the  whole  "  (p.  222). 

Frank  Thilly. 
Cornell  University. 

An  Outline  of  the  Idealistic  Construction  of  Experience,  By  J.  B. 
Baillie.  London,  Macmillan  &  Co. ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1906. —pp.  XX,  344. 

The  plan  and  scope  of  the  present  volume  are  partly  explained  by 
the  fact  that  it  consists  of  the  substance  of  the  Shaw  Fellowship  Lec- 
tures, delivered  at  Edinburgh  University  during  the  winter  session  of 
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1904-59  published  in  a  revised  and  extended  form.  The  author  states 
in  his  preface  that  Chapters  ii-vi  '^  contain  the  substance  "  of  the 
lectures,  while  the  remaining  four  chapters,  as  the  reader  will  see  at 
a  glance,  merely  develop  the  argument  further  in  the  interest  of  sys- 
tematic completeness.  As  the  title  of  the  volume  might  suggest,  — at 
any  rate  to  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  author's  earlier  book,  The 
Origin  and  Significance  of  HegePs  Logic  (1901),  — the  general  pur- 
pose is  to  expound  the  essential  principles  of  British  Neo-Hegelianism 
in  fairly  systematic  fashion  and  with  reference  to  the  present  problems 
of  philosophy.  Professor  Baillie  says :  ''  It  is  hoped  that  this  attempt 
at  a  constructive  exposition  of  the  idealistic  principle  will,  in  spite  of 
the  many  imperfections  of  which  the  author  is  very  well  aware,  prove 
of  some  value  to  students  of  philosophy,  and  of  some  assistance  to 
those  who  have  felt  with  Green  that  the  work  of  the  great  jdealists 
must  *  all  be  done  over  again  '  "  (p.  ix). 

The  quotation  from  Green,  however,  in  this  connection,  might 
raise  fisdse  expectations  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Green  himself  and 
other  British  Neo-Hegelians  of  his  own  generation,  as  well  as  certain 
writers  of  the  present  day  like  Professor  Bosanquet,  have  really  *  done 
over  again '  the  work  of  German  Idealism  in  quite  the  literal  sense 
of  the  words.  This  is  by  no  means  to  suggest  that  their  own  work  is 
definitive,  or  even  that  they  have  in  all  respects  improved  upon  their 
predecessors ;  but  they  certainly  have  been  important  contributors  to 
philosophy  on  their  own  account,  and  not  merely  expounders  and 
critics  of  the  work  of  others.  Hence  the  inevitable  question,  fre- 
quently discussed,  as  to  the  historical  justification  of  certain  of  their 
characteristic  interpretations  of  Kant  and  Hegel.  Now  Professor 
Baillie,  instead  of  attempting,  in  anything  like  thoroughgoing  fashion, 
to  carry  still  further  what  we  may  fairly  call  the  traditional  Neo-Hegel- 
ian  reconstruction  of  Idealism,  seems  rather  to  represent  a  distinctly 
conservative  tendency.  While  agreeing  in  essential  respects  with  his 
Neo-Hegelian  predecessors  (except  for  what  seems  at  times  an  excess  of 
conservatism),  and  fully  availing  himself  of  the  results  of  their  con- 
structive work,  he  tends  constantly  to  hark  back  to  the  historical 
Hegel, —  though  by  no  means  'back  to  Kant,'  of  whose  dualistic 
assumptions  his  criticism,  though  generally  convincing,  is  perhaps 
too  persistent  and  unsparing.  In  a  longer  work  this  might  be  inter- 
esting and  helpful,  if  only  as  an  aid  to  orientation ;  but,  while  one 
constantly  recognizes  the  author's  scholarship  and  firm  grasp  of  essen- 
tial principles,  one  is  often  disappointed  and  finally  irritated  by  the 
almost  literal  reproduction  of  Hegelian  formulas,  when  philosophical 
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problems  of  the  greatest  importance  are  being  treated  in  a  necessarily 
brief  and  rather  summary  way. 

After  his  general  introduction,  Professor  Baillie  proceeds  to  discuss 
"  Dualism  and  the  New  Problem."  The  title  of  this  chapter  gives  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  argument :  the  hopelessness  of  dualism  in  any 
form  and  the  complete  sufficiency  of  the  Hegelian  synthesis.  The 
*new  problem/  throughout  the  volume,  is  the  Hegelian  problem,  and 
the  *  new  *  answer  is  essentially  that  of  Hegel,  —  a  terminology  which 
even  the  sympathetic  critic  will  feel  to  be  unfortunate.  But,  if  not 
new,  both  problem  and  solution  are  far  from  being  superannuated. 
We  need  only  expect  to  have  it  made  plain  by  the  exponent  of  Ideal- 
ism that  our  recent  problems,  — some  of  them  very  insistent  ones,  — 
are  inseparably  connected  with  the  traditional  idealistic  problem, 
and  that  the  answers  which  we  seek  are  to  be  found  in  the  further  de- 
velopment of  idealistic  philosophy.  It  is  just  here,  however,  that  the 
book  seems  to  the  reviewer  least  satisfactory.  Recent  problems  are» 
indeed,  mentioned  casually  from  time  to  time,  and  in  a  way  to  show 
that  their  significance  is  more  or  less  appreciated  ;  but  there  is  a  &tal 
tendency  to  offer  solutions  that,  helpful  as  they  might  be  in  other  con- 
nections, are  not  adequate  solutions  of  our  problems  or  wholly  rele- 
vant to  recent  discussions. 

But  one  important  consideration  should  not  be  overlooked.  Pro- 
fessor Baillie  shows,  with  admirable  clearness,  that  dualism  is  dualism 
wherever  we  find  it ;  that  Kant's  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  prob- 
lem of  knowledge  were,  after  all,  similar  in  many  respects  to  those  of 
Locke ;  and  that  recent  philosophical  writers  who  fail  to  profit  by  the 
unhappy  experiences  of  the  dualists  of  the  past  must  not  expect  to 
escape  a  similar  fate.  All  this  is  admirable ;  but,  one  must  add,  the 
task  of  synthesis  is  always  concrete,  the  particular  problems  to  be 
solved  are  always  changing,  so  that  no  mere  rehearsal  of  the  program 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  past  can  maintain  its  position  as  the  adequate 
philosophy  of  the  present.  In  fact,  continuous  readjustment  and  ten- 
tative synthesis,  —  in  response  to  present  needs,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  inspiring  but  also  sobering  lessons  of  the  past,  —  are  the  very  life 
of  reason.  If  our  problems  were  definitively  solved,  they  would  cease 
to  exist. 

Chapters  iii  and  iv,  "Truth  and  Experience"  and  '*Plan  and 
Stages  of  the  Argument,"  are  also  introductory,  and  largely  consist  in 
further  emphasizing  the  dualistic  character  of  Kant's  assumptions  and 
method,  and  developing  in  contrast  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Hegel's  philosophy.     While  in  themselves  comparing  favorably  with 
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some  of  the  other  chapters  of  the  book,  they  contain  so  little  that  is 
new,  unless  in  form  of  statement,  that  the  reader  is  almost  bound  to 
tire  of  so  much  in  the  way  of  introduction,  particularly  if  he  has  looked 
ahead  and  come  to  realize  that  what  would  naturally  form  the  body  of 
the  book  is  as  compressed  as  the  introductory  portion  is  extended. 

The  remaining  chapters  reproducing  the  substance  of  the  Shaw  Fel- 
lowship Lectiires  are  Chapter  v,  **The  Interpretation  of  Sense  Ex- 
perience: and  of  Perceptual  Experience,"  and  Chapter  vi,  "Under- 
standing and  the  World  of  Noumena  and  Phenomena."  These 
chapters  are  a  competent  and  often  suggestive  statement  of  the  tradi- 
tional idealistic  position,  though  less  satisfactory  than  they  would  have 
been,  if  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  bearing  of  the  principles 
involved  upon  recent  discussions.  Even  such  a  problem  as  that  of 
the  philosophical  significance  of  the  methodological  assumptions  of 
the  particular  sciences,  is  neglected,  though  a  reasonable  amount  of 
attention  to  this  and  kindred  problems  would  have  done  much  to  make 
the  treatment  concrete  and  helpful.  Again,  perception  and  knowledge 
are  certainly  kept  too  long  apart,  —  so  long,  indeed,  that  one  is  often 
far  from  clear  as  to  what  is  meant  by  perception;  and,  when  the 
function  of  the  Understanding,  on  its  objective  side,  finally  comes 
under  discussion,  Hegel's  conception  of  *  force  *  {Kraft)  is  employed 
in  a  way  to  obscure,  rather  than  to  clarify,  the  real  problem  (pp. 
185  fif.).  Professor  Baillie  says,  for  example :  ''  Force  is  merely  the 
general  form  of  unity  of  the  objective  world  as  presented  to  Under- 
standing "  (p.  191).  And  again :  "  Force  and  its  '  expression '  when 
developed  take  the  form  of  laws  *  constituting '  the  objective  world 
and  controlling  their  detailed  content "  {ibid,^  note).  Of  course  the 
problems  of  philosophy  are  not  identical  with  those  of  science ;  but 
the  progressive  elimination  of  '  force,'  in  the  ontological  sense,  from 
recent  physical  science  is  a  matter  that  philosophy  must  take  serious 
account  of,  and,  when  this  is  done,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  laws  will  no 
longer  be  spoken  of  as  *  constituting  the  objective  world '  and  '  con- 
trolling' its  Metailed  content.' 

In  passing  to  Chapter  vii,  **  Self-conscious  Experience,"  we  take 
leave  of  the  lectures,  and,  in  a  sense,  make  a  new  start.  Hitherto  we 
have  taken  account  of  the  cognitive  side  of  experience  only ;  now,  in 
somewhat  belated  fashion,  we  are  led  to  consider  the  significance  of 
desire  for  a  self-conscious  being.  The  method  of  treatment  is,  for  the 
most  part,  essentially  that  of  orthodox  Neo-Hegelianism  ;  but,  largely 
owing  to  the  advanced  stage  of  the  general  argument  at  this  point,  it 
is  made  to  appear  too  much  as  if  desire  in  itself  were  an  organizing 
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piinciplei  capable  of  carrying  us  beyond  the  standpoint  of  the  Under- 
standing. For  example,  the  author  says :  ''  Here  we  have  no  longer 
a  world  of  Understanding,  with  its  distinction  of  elements  into  phe- 
nomena and  noumena.  .  .  .  Such  a  distinction  must  disappear  in 
Desire.  .  .  .  There  is  no  longer  any  contrast  between  '  inner '  and 
'  outer '  when  the  self  is  all  in  all  to  itself,  is  consciously  \nc\  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  its  experience.  ...  In  Desire,  then,  self  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  process ;  consciousness  of  objects 
is  self-consciousness ;  the  subjective  and  the  objective  side  of  experi- 
ence are  consciously  one"  (pp.  219-221).  The  constant,  though 
somewhat  vague,  reference  to  the  self  will  hardly  keep  the  reader  from 
suspecting  that,  according  to  this  explanation.  Feeling  on  its  own  ac- 
count can  bring  together  what  Understanding  and  Reason  have  sun- 
dered. It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  cannot  be  the  author's  real 
meaning,  if  he  is  at  all  consistent  in  the  use  of  his  own  first  principles ; 
but  the  serious  confusion  of  statement  illustrates  the  danger  of  dis- 
cussing desire  in  the  abstract,  or  desire  in  its  higher  manifestations, 
without  patiently  analyzing,  as  Green  did,  the  lower  stages  of  the 
process,  and  showing  how  slowly  and  painfully  this  unity  of  the 
higher  life  of  desire  is  achieved. 

Chapter  viii  deals  with  **The  Sphere  of  Reason  —  Scientific  Ex- 
perience." Here,  again.  Professor  Baillie  is  at  pains  to  warn  the 
reader  against  the  dualistic  assumptions  of  Kant,  which  find  their  issue 
in  his  sharp  distinction  between  Understanding  and  Reason.  Even 
our  assumption  of  the  intelligibility  of  the  external  world  involves 
more  than  merely  mechanical  postulates.  Properly  speaking,  the 
sphere  of  Reason  is  'Uhe  region  of  conceptual  coherence  and  dem- 
onstration" (p.  257)  ;  only  from  this  point  of  view  can  philosophy 
claim  a  scientific  character.  Professor  Baillie  prefers  to  attribute  the 
categories  of  science  and  philosophy  to  Reason  rather  than  to  Under- 
standing. And  he  very  pertinently  says:  ''The  Categories  are  not 
limited  to  a  certain  formal  and  arbitrary  number ;  the  Categories  are 
indefinite  in  number,  are,  if  we  choose,  endless  in  number,  for  Reason 
is  not  to  be  exhausted  in  any  detail  of  experience.  The  Categories, 
again,  are  not  to  be  deduced  by  showing  that  experience  is  impossible 
without  their  use  and  application ;  they  are  derived  from  the  unity  of 
Reason,  evolved  from  it  in  and  through  its  activity  in  experience**  (p. 
268). 

The  remaining  chapters,  ix,  *'  The  Sphere  of  Finite  Spirit  —  Moral 
Experience,"  and  x,  '*Tbe  Sphere  of  Absolute  Spirit — Religious 
Experience — Contemplation,"  seem  to  the  reviewer  the  least  satis- 
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factory  in  the  book.  This  refers  to  the  extremely  abstract  and 
schematic  treatment  of  these  most  concrete  aspects  of  our  experience, 
rather  than  to  the  position  taken  by  the  author,  which  is  merely 
that  of  conservative  Neo-Hegelianism.  It  is  a  pity  that  an  ethical 
method  which  still  has  so  much  to  say  for  itself,  and  the  value  of  which 
largely  consists  in  the  help  it  gives  one  in  taking  a  concrete  view  of 
the  moral  life,  should  be  expounded  in  such  perversely  abstract  and 
technical  fashion.  And,  as  too  often  happens  in  such  cases,  the  author's 
ingenuity  has  been  exhausted  on  the  technical  phraseology ;  the  facts 
of  the  moral  life  taken  account  of  are  few  and  only  too  familiar.  Of 
course,  facts  collected  on  no  particular  principle  are  almost  useless, 
and,  when  carelessly  interpreted,  worse  than  useless ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  recent  labors  of  investigators  as  competent  as  Dr.  West- 
ermarck  and  Mr.  Hobhouse, —  which  ought  to  prove  as  significant  for 
idealists  as  for  others,  —  will  help  to  put  these  abstract  constructions 
of  moral  and  religious  experience  permanently  out  of  &shion. 

It  may  seem  ungracious  to  criticise  an  author  for  not  doing  what, 
apparently,  he  has  not  seriously  attempted  to  do.  Nobody  can  read 
these  lectures,  and  the  four  chapters  that  form  their  continuation  and 
conclusion,  without  recognizing  in  Professor  Baillie  a  very  competent 
exponent  of  the  principles  of  Neo-Hegelianism,  as  they  appeal  to  a 
conservative  mind.  There  is  remarkably  little  uncertainty  of  touch 
or  writing  himself  clear.  The  book  is  as  accurate,  in  nearly  all  essen- 
tial respects,  as  it  is  dry  and  colorless ;  and  it  is  really  helpful  in  assist- 
ing one  to  think  out  again  the  idealistic  problem  and  its  solution. 
But  it  fails  exactly  where  Mr.  Haldane's  GifTord  Lectures  (1902-4) 
were  so  preeminently  successful, —  in  impressing  the  reader  with  the 
very  important  bearing  of  modem  idealism  upon  the  most  recent 
problems  of  science  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  upon  the  more  prac- 
tical, but  not  less  perplexing,  problems  of  modem  life. 

Ernest  Albee. 
Cornell  University. 

Harvard  Psychological  Studies.    Edited  by  Hugo  MOnsterberg. 

Vol.  II.    Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton,  MifHin,  &  Co.,  1906. 

—  pp.  644. 

This  volume  represents  a  large  part  of  the  output  of  the  Harvard 
laboratory  during  the  last  four  years.  There  are  in  addition  five  articles 
appropriate  to  the  opening  of  the  new  laboratory  in  Emerson  Hall, — 
three  descriptive  of  the  laboratory  and  its  work,  past  and  present,  and 
two  addresses  by  Professor  MOnsterberg  delivered  on  the  occasion  of 
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the  dedication,  "The  Place  of  Experimental  Psychology,"  and 
' '  Emerson  as  Philosopher. ' '  The  contributions  comprise  twenty-three 
studies  on  subjects  ranging  from  visual  sensations,  through  feeling  and 
attention,  to  animal  psychology.  They  are  naturally  of  very  unequal 
length  and  importance.  The  most  that  can  be  done  in  a  review  of 
any  brevity  is  to  mention  the  results  of  the  more  important  investiga- 
tions and  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  for  details. 

The  first  of  the  optical  studies,  by  G.  V.  Hamilton,  entitled  "  Stere- 
oscopic Vision,"  shows  that  there  are  certain  lateral  positions  of  the 
eyes  in  which  we  have  a  difference  in  the  retinal  images  with  no  cor- 
responding difference  in  depth  of  the  resulting  single  objects.  The 
result  is  regarded  as  proof  that  the  images  must  call  out  movements  or 
tendencies  to  movement  if  there  is  to  be  any  perception  of  space,  and 
that  the  distance  perceived  must  depend  upon  the  motor  rather  than 
the  sensory  phase  of  the  process,  a  triumph  for  the  Aktionsthearie. 
One  wonders,  however,  whether  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the 
eyes  may  not  enter  in  this  case  to  check  the  ordinary  interpretation 
of  the  double  images,  —  whether  this  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  that  proves  it  rather  than  a  disproof  of  the  ordinary  theory.  An 
early  experiment  of  Helmholtz  seems  to  have  been  overlooked. 

Professor  Holt  contributes  two  related  papers,  **  Eye-movements 
during  Dizziness,"  and  "  Perception  during  Eye-movements."  He 
obtains  very  satisfactory  photographic  records  of  the  movements  of  the 
eyes,  which  indicate  that,  instead  of  the  slow  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion opposed  to  rotation  and  rapid  return  movement  during  rotation, 
there  is,  after  rotation  is  over,  a  slow  movement  in  the  direction  of 
rotation  and  rapid  movements  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  fol- 
lowing paper  he  connects  the  fact  that  there  is  no  vision  during  the 
rapid  return  movement  with  a  cortical  inhibition  of  perception,  an  in- 
hibition that  is  observed  in  other  cases  during  the  voluntary  eye-move- 
ment, instead  of  making  it  depend  upon  any  increased  difficulty  in 
vision  due  to  the  rate  of  the  movement.  Mr.  Boswell  contributes  an 
interesting  study  of  the  various  kinds  of  visual  irradiation  in  its  effects 
upon  the  perception  of  stationary  and  moving  objects. 

"The  Expression  of  the  Feelings,"  by  F.  M.  Urban,  is  very  largely 
a  study  of  the  cause  of  dicrotism  of  the  pulse  from  the  records  in  the 
literature,  with  some  theoretical  speculations  on  more  general  topics. 

J.  A.  H.  Keith,  in  "The  Mutual  Influence  of  Feelings,"  concludes 
that  the  feelings  induced  by  different  senses  ordinarily  influence  each 
other.  A  stricter  interpretation  of  his  results,  however,  would  be  that 
the  feeling  that  results  from  several  sensations  is  ordinarily  due  in 
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some  measure  to  each,  rather  than  to  any  one  alone.  Very  much  the 
same  results  were  reached  by  Professor  Johnston  (**  The  Combination 
of  Feelings  "),  and  the  same  comment  is  to  be  passed.  The  results 
are  also  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  AkHomtheorie, 

Miss  Rowland's  ''^Esthetics  of  Repeated  Space  Forms,"  gives  a 
large  number  of  positive  results,  obtained  both  experimentally  and  by 
a  study  of  architectural  applications.  The  results  are,  in  fact,  too 
numerous  and  varied  to  be  summarized  within  the  space  at  command. 
This  section  on  feeling  ends  with  a  study  of  the  feeling-value  of  immu- 
sical  tone-intervals  by  Dr.  Emerson.  His  most  important  result  is  that 
certain  of  the  unmusical  intervals  exceed  the  musical  in  their  affective 
value. 

The  next  paper,  **  Certainty  and  Attention,"  by  Frances  H.  Rous- 
maniere,  comes  to  no  very  definite  conclusions.  There  are  individ- 
ual differences  in  certainty,  and  certainty  is  no  greater  for  things 
attended  to  than  for  objects  in  the  fringe.  The  two  following  short 
papers,  ''Inhibition  and  Reinforcement,"  by  Louis  A.  Turley,  and 
<'  The  Interference  of  Optical  Stimuli,"  by  H.  Kleinknecht,  work  out 
further  details  of  Ranschburg's  observations  on  the  influence  of  iden- 
tical and  similar  members  in  a  series  of  elements  to  be  remembered. 

Longer  and  more  important  is  the  study  by  Professor  Haynes,  ''  Sub- 
jective and  Objective  Simultaneity."  He  attempts  to  bring  the 
results  of  the  complication  experiments  into  harmony  with  the  foct 
of  the  distribution  of  attention.  The  temporal  displacement  of 
stimuli  would  be  explained  by  the  incapacity  to  attend  to  two  things 
at  a  time.  The  attempt  at  confirmation  by  testing  the  degree  to 
which  simultaneous  judgments  of  a  single  object  disturb  one  another, 
does  not  show  interference  enough  to  warrant  the  conclusion  in  the 
author's  own  mind.  If,  however,  he  had  seen  Hylan's  results,  the 
reason  would  have  been  obvious  to  him.  The  simultaneous  judgments 
are  undoubtedly  not  really  simultaneous,  but  are  successive,  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  memory  after-image.  It  is  just  this  necessity  for 
successive  appreciation  that  gives  rise  to  the  temporal  displacement  of 
disparate  stimuli. 

The  "  Estimation  of  Number,"  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Burnett,  shows  that 
estimation  of  large  numbers  (from  twenty  to  a  hundred)  depends 
primarily  upon  the  spatial  arrangement  and  upon  the  time  of  exposure. 
Compact  elements  seem  less  numerous  than  scattered,  and  short  ex- 
posures increase  the  number,  as  compared  with  longer,  in  approxi- 
mately inverse  ratio.  "Time-Estimation,"  by  Drs.  Yerkes  and 
Urban,  confirms  the  sex  difference  noted  by  MacDougall.     Women, 
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as  a  rule,  trnderesdmate  a  second,  OTerestimate  durations  from  i8  to 
1 08  seconds,  while  men  make  the  opposed  errors.  The  explanation 
of  the  difference  is  promised  in  a  later  paper.  Estimation  of  time 
was  found  to  depend  verj  largely  upon  the  filling. 

Of  the  two  papers  on  association,  '^  Association  under  the  Influence 
of  Different  Ideas/'  by  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  shows  primarily  that  the 
last  of  a  series  of  stimuli  is  predominant  in  the  determination  of  the 
course  of  association,  although  occasionally  the  stimuli  fuse  in  their 
influence.  '^  Dissociation,"  by  C.  H.  Toll,  is  a  preliminary  report 
on  the  relative  importance  of  association  by  contiguity  and  by 
similarity. 

The  two  motor  papers  offer  results  too  detailed  to  be  generalized  in 
our  space,  and  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  originab. 

Most  evenly  satisfactory  are  the  contributions  to  comparative  psy: 
chology.  Dr.  Yerkes  summarizes  the  results  of  a  large  number  of 
separate  investigations,  published  previously,  in  the  "  Mutuiad  Relations 
of  Stimuli  in  the  Frog."  He  demonstrates  the  presence  of  reenforce- 
ment  and  inhibition  between  different  stimuli  in  the  frog,  and  shows 
that  they  have  much  the  same  temporal  relations  as  in  man.  In  the 
**  Temporal  Relations  of  Neural  Processes,  * '  Dr.  Yerkes  shows  that  the 
reaction  times  of  a  frog  Ml  into  three  groups  that  are  correlated  with 
reflex,  instinctive,  and  voluntary  acts ;  and  he  argues  that  the  reaction 
time  may  be  made  an  important  subsidiary  criterion  of  the  presence 
of  consciousness.  The  **  Mental  Life  of  the  Domestic  Pigeon,"  by 
John  E.  Rouse,  adds  this  to  the  list  of  animals  of  whose  mental  life 
we  have  a  fairly  complete  picture.  The  results  are  to  put  the  pigeon 
below  the  English  sparrow  and  most  mammals.  It  learns  fairly 
complicated  reactions  by  trial  and  error,  shows  no  sign  of  imitation, 
and,  when  formed,  the  associations  persist  unchanged  for  ''at  least  six 
weeks."  Records  of  respiration  were  also  used  to  test  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  bird  to  various  stimuli.  The  concluding  paper,  "  The  Re- 
actions of  the  Cray-fish,"  shows  that  the  cray-fish  is  somewhat  nega- 
tively phototactic,  is  sensitive  to  different  colors,  positively  geotactic, 
negatively  barotactic,  and  in  strong  measure  positively  thigmotactic. 

It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  congratulating  Professor  Mdnster- 
berg  upon  the  strong  impression  he  makes  upon  his  students,  and  the 
degree  in  which  they  become  ardent  supporters  of  his  theories.  The 
AkHonstheorie  in  particular  is  confirmed  by  every  investigation  that  can 
be  given  a  motor  turn,  and  these  constitute  the  majority  of  the  contri- 
butions. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  laboratory,  with  its  increased 
facilities,  will  prove  even  more  fruitful  than  the  old.     Much  would  be 
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added  to  the  value  of  the  work,  however,  if  some  means  could  be  found 
of  publishing  at  more  frequent  intervals.  In  the  present  volume  there 
are  several  studies,  evidently  completed  several  years  ago,  that  would 
have  greatly  aided  later  work,  earlier  published,  had  they  only  been 
available. 

W.    B.    PiLLSBURY. 

University  of  Michigan. 
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Piaton.     Par  Clodius  Piat.     Paris,  F^lix  Alcan,  1906.  —  pp.  382. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  series,  * '  Les  Grands  Philosophes,*'  and  bears 
in  general  the  same  character  as  preceding  numbers.  It  consists  of  eight 
chapters :  I,  The  Dialogues ;  II,  Plato's  Method ;  III.  The  Ideas  ;  IV. 
Nature  ;  V,  God  ;  VI,  The  Soul ;  VII,  The  Good  ;  VIII,  The  State.  M. 
Piat  adds  four  tables  of  statistics  and  a  bibliography,  the  former  containing 
nothing  new,  the  latter  both  incomplete  and  marred  by  almost  countless 
errors. 

One  is  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  book  was  written.  It  does  not  have  in 
a  marked  degree  the  virtues  of  lucidity  and  charm  which  we  naturally  ex- 
pect in  the  writings  of  the  French,  and  it  adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of 
Plato.  In  the  first  chapter  the  views  of  Lutoslawski  and  Gomperz  are  set 
down  in  a  brief  resume,  except  that  the  Parmenides  is  declared  to  be  spu- 
rious. M.  Piat  lays  much  stress  on  the  want  of  attestation  prior  to  the  cata- 
logue of  ThrasyUus,  which  he  regards  as  open  to  suspicion  ;  but  he  seems  to 
approve  the  suggestion  of  M.  Huit  that  the  dialogue  may  have  been  written 
by  a  pupil  of  the  academy  and  added  to  the  canon  of  Plato,  perhaps  with 
the  authorization  of  the  master  himself  (p.  30,  n.  2).  This  would  seem  to 
be  rather  inconsistent,  not  to  use  a  stronger  term. 

The  systematic  presentation  of  Plato's  thought  is  neither  profound  nor 
stimulating.  The  student  of  Plato  will  find  this  more  satisfactorily  done  in 
his  Zeller,  with  the  advantage  of  learning  what  questions  are  open  to  con- 
troversy, if  he  does  not  prefer  to  follow  the  evolution  of  the  philosopher's 
somewhat  unsystematic  thought  in  the  dialogues  themselves  or  ia  such 
analyses  as  are  presented  by  Grote  and  Gomperz. 

M.  Piat's  book  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  admirable  accounts  of 

Plato's  philosophy  lately  published  by  Gomperz  and  Raeder. 

W.  A.  Heidel. 
Wesleyan  University. 

Rudolf  EuckefCs  Philosophy  of  Life,    By  W.  R.  Boyce-Gibson.    London, 
A.  &  C.  Black,  1906.  — pp.  viii,  168. 

This  little  volume,  the  chapters  of  which  were  originally  lectures  delivered 
before  the  University  of  London  in  1905,  has  been  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hibbert  trustees.  It  might  almost  be  regarded  as  the  tribute 
of  a  disciple  to  his  master,  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Boyce-Gibson  is  more 
attached  to  the  doctrine  than  to  its  propounder.  He  states  his  conviction 
of  its  <  *  vitality  and  fundamental  soundness. ' '  Professor  Eucken'  s  teaching 
seems  to  him  to  offer  the  needed  rallying-point  for  contemporay  Idealism, 
and  to  be  '*  the  philosophy  of  the  future,  if  the  future  proves  worthy  of  it." 

548 
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It  is  true  that  this  attitude  does  not  exclude  certain  important  criticisms  of 
£ucken*s  method  and  of  some  of  his  conclusions  ;  but,  as  the  author  him- 
self points  out,  this  criticism  is  throughout  sympathetic,  and  aims  at  ex- 
position and  development  to  a  consistent  conclusion  rather  than  at  close 
adherence  to  the  actual  form  of  the  argument.  He  is  doubtless  correct  in 
his  opinion  that  this  is  by  far  the  more  valuable  method  to  follow,  particu- 
larly when  the  discussion  of  an  author  is  necessarily  confined  within  narrow 
limits.  Its  obvious  dangers  for  the  careless  reader  may  be  presumed  to  be 
overcome  in  this  case  by  the  explicit  statement  that  it  is  the  method  of  the 
book  ;  those  for  the  writer  seem  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  successfully 
avoided.  The  fact  that  Professor  Eucken  personally  revised  the  manu- 
script may  serve  as  an  assurance  of  substantial  accuracy. 

The  most  compact  definition  of  Eucken' s  philosophy,  according  to  Mr. 
Boyce-Gibson,  is  as  a  Christian  Idealism,  which  finds  its  chief  interests  in 
hbtory,  ethics,  and  religion,  and  the  organizing  ideas  of  which  are  person- 
ality and  freedom.  Its  method  is  teleological,  in  much  the  same  sense  that 
the  dialectic  of  Hegel  may  be  so  termed.  But  in  this  case  analysis  always 
involves  the  connection  of  all  the  elements  of  a  problem  with  the  personal 
ethical  attitude  for  which  it  arises,  and  is  followed  by  a  synthesis  which  is 
based  on  the  development  of  this  underlying  personal  ideal,  so  to  say,  to 
its  highest  possible  power.  This  development  of  an  ideal  from  within,  by 
revealing  its  essential  limitations  and  contradictions,  indicates  the  necessity 
of  pressing  on  to  a  higher  systematization  of  experience,  and  becomes  an 
immanent  dialectic.  This  dialectic,  however,  is  never  merely  reflective, 
for  the  transition  from  any  one  stage  to  the  next  higher  is  always  a  free  ethical 
act,  and  involves  a  negation  of  the  lower  stage  which  persists  throughout 
the  whole  process.  Every  "spiritual  fact  is  either  potentially  or  actually 
a  spiritual  opposition  "  ;  and  the  dualism  of  sense  and  thought  which  con- 
fronts the  personal  thinker  and  agent  on  the  lower  levels  of  his  develop- 
ment remains  with  him,  though  in  a  changed  form,  on  the  very  highest. 

The  major  portion  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  an  account  of  Eucken's 
system  as  he  develops  it  by  the  application  of  this  method  to  two  great 
problems, —  Personalism  vs.  Naturalism  and  Intellectualism,  and  Freedom 
vs.  Necessity.  The  exposition  is  clear  and  readable  throughout,  though 
somewhat  marred,  especially  in  the  earlier  chapters,  by  an  occasional 
looseness  of  style  and  construction  which  is  pardonable  in  lectures,  but 
should  have  been  removed  before  printing.  Not  the  least  valuable  portions 
of  the  book  are  the  author's  own  critical  emendations  of  Eucken's  theory, 
particularly  those  concerned  with  the  *  irrationalism '  in  which  it  culminates, 
and  the  abstract  separation  between  the  '  psychological '  and  the  '  spiritual,' 
the  '  existential  *  and  the  *  substantial, '  with  which  it  begins.  He  very 
properly  points  out  that  Eucken's  own  account  of  the  knowledge-process, 
as  immanent  in  the  developing  personal  realization  of  spiritual  truth,  is 
inconsistent  with  his  position  that  this  realization  at  its  highest  stage,  while 
personal,  is'  irrational.'     As  for  the  other  antithesis,  here  Eucken's  over- 
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narrow  conception  of  psychological  method,  as  necessarily  atomistic,  and 
his  neglect  of  the  possibility  of  a  more  concrete  and  functional  account  of 
consciousness,  has  led  him  into  unnecessary  difficulties  in  relating  his 
'  non-temporal  *  spiritual  principle  to  its  temporal  manifestations. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  account  of  Eucken's  views  concerning  the 
relation  of  man  to  God  (pp.  102-103)  is  not  fuller  and  more  detailed.  As 
it  stands,  it  does  not  by  any  means  make  clear  how  he  would  assimilate 
these  to  his  description  of  a  VolUhat,  as  involving  a  synthesis  which  unites 
and  transcends  subjective  activity  and  objective  content,  either  of  which  is 
in  itself  incomplete,  in  a  personal  act  of  self-realization.  In  this  case,  the 
object  is  already  spiritual  and  personal.  The  difficulty  resulting  for  Pro- 
fessor Eucken's  theory  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  and,  if  the  present  writer 
may  hazard  a  guess,  it  probably  underlies  that  tendency  towards  '  absolu- 
tism '  in  his  later  works  which  Mr.  Boyce-Gibson  notices,  and  which  he 
regards  as  only  another  return  upon  itself  of  the  system's  dialectic.  It 
may  also  have  emphasized  Eucken's  preference  for  an  irrational  test  of 
truth  in  religious  experience. 

But  whether  or  not  we  assent  to  the  author's  conclusions  concerning  the 
future  influence  of  Eucken's  philosophy,  this  statement  of  it  should  find 
many  readers,  as  a  very  compact  and  useful  resutnk  of  the  interesting 
and  stimulating  point  of  view. 

Edmund  H.  Hollands. 
Cornell  University. 

Some  Problems  of  Existence,     By  Norman  Pearson.     London,  Edward 
Arnold;  New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1907. — pp.  viii,  168. 

This  litUe  book  sketches  a  philosophy  of  religion  from  the  standpoint  of 
theistic  evolution.  The  questions  discussed  are  such  as  ' '  inevitably  present 
themselves  to  anyone  who  seriously  considers  the  problem  of  human  ex- 
istence." The  postulates  —  or  conclusions  ?  —  of  the  author's  theory  are  : 
*'  (i)  The  existence  of  a  Deity  ;  (2)  the  immortality  of  man  ;  (3)  a  Divine 
scheme  of  evolution  of  which  we  form  part,  and  which,  as  expressing  the 
purpose  of  the  Deity,  proceeds  under  the  sway  of  an  inflexible  order"  (p. 
2).  With  these  principles  in  hand,  Mr.  Pearson  finds  singularly  facile 
answers  to  the  questions  of  the  mind.  Chapters  i-iv  deal  with  the  future 
life,  human  and  animal,  which  is  treated  on  the  basis  of  the  mind-stuff 
theory,  accepted  in  its  baldest  form.  Chapter  v,  "Spirit  and  Matter," 
argues  to  an  ultimate  monism,  human  minds  and  mind-stuff  being 
on  the  way  declared  to  possess  extension.  Chapters  vi~viii  advance 
a  new  analysis  of  morality,  punishment,  and  sin,  with  special  reference  to 
the  eschatological  inquiries  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  author 
throughout.  Chapter  ix  maintains  at  once  the  truth  of  determinism  and  its 
compatibility  with  moral  responsibility.  Chapter  xi  explains  the  existence 
of  evil  by  construing  it  as  a  result  of  the  self-limitation  of  the  Deity  which 
serves  an  educational  purpose  in  the  evolution  of  the  spirit. 
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More  instructive  than  the  author's  conclusions  are  the  spirit  in  which  he 
has  approached  his  subject  and  the  intellectual  weapons  with  which  he 
attacks  his  task.  Theistic  belief,  unbounded  confidence  in  evolution  of  the 
physico-cosmical  type,  a  dislike  for  "orthodox  theology"  greater  than  his 
comprehension  of  it,  a  lack  of  knowledge  or  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
principle  of  values,  despite  his  profound  conviction  that  it  is  "worse  than 
useless  ...  to  ignore  the  deeply  seated  instincts  of  mankind  which  make 
for  religion ' '  (p.  2),  —  these  are  salient  features  of  Mr.  Pearson's  attitude 
toward  the  important  matters  he  discusses,  and  these,  or  many  of  them, 
remind  one  also  of  the  general  spirit  of  English  thinking  in  the  recent  past. 
The  temper  of  our  thought  has  been  grave  and  earnest,  in  conformity  with 
the  problems  with  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  deal ;  but  the  progress 
through  our  difficulties,  and  beyond  them,  implies  a  broader  set  of  prin- 
ciples than  those  which  have  been  traditionally  ours.  And  it  is  largely 
because  of  such  inherited  limitations  that  the  present  treatise  has  little  of 
importance  to  offer  to  the  philosophical  student  of  to-day. 

A.  C.  Armstrong. 
Weslevan  University. 

L*  organisation  de  la  conscience  morale  :  Esquisse  d*un  art  moral  positif. 
Par  Jean  Delvolve.     Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1906. — pp.  172. 

This  little  book  represents  a  reaction  against  the  tendency  prevalent  in 
France  to  identify  ethics  with  sociology,  and  aims  to  construct  upon  a 
positivistic  basis  a  system  of  rules  for  the  organization  of  the  individual  moral 
consciousness.  According  to  the  author,  ethics  is  not  a  science,  but  an 
art ;  an  art  not  based  upon  a  ready-made  science,  but  upon  our  entire 
knowledge  of  the  individual  and  social  nature  of  man,  upon  physiology, 
psychology,  and  the  social  sciences.  There  already  exist  objective  moral 
arts,  like  politics,  whose  purpose  is,  not  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
individual  conscience,  but  to  act  from  without  upon  the  habits  and  customs 
of  a  group  or  of  an  individual.  Such  arts,  however,  cannot  pretend  to 
take  the  place  of  the  art  of  internal  organization,  which  has  always  existed 
and  which  simply  needs  to  be  brought  up  to  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  We  cannot  get  along  without  such  an  art  to-day.  The 
abandonment  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  has  left  our  consciences 
without  the  necessary  rules  of  organization,  and  partially  explains  the 
present  moral  crisis. 

The  function,  then,  of  an  art  of  ethics,  as  conceived  by  Dr.  Delvolve,  is 
to  furnish  individuals  with  general  formulae  for  the  organization  of  the 
moral  consciousness.  Taking  the  results  of  modem  biology  as  his  start- 
ing-point and  guide,  the  author  traces  in  outline  the  different  forms  of 
action  which  the  individual  ought  to  follow.  His  fundamental  notion  is 
that  all  moral  history,  —  not  only  the  history  of  humanity,  but  of  all  living 
nature,  —  consists  in  the  progressive  adaptation,  differing  according  to  the 
species  and  the  individuals,  of  the  same  basal  instincts.     Hence  the  whole 
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business  of  individual  consciousness,  the  specific  faculty  of  human  adapta- 
tion, is  to  reestablish  in  their  true  function  the  instincts  which  accident  or 
ignorance  has  corrupted,  and  to  direct  harmoniously  a  moral  nature, 
subject  to  rapid  evolution,  to  new  forms.  Each  of  the  primordial  instincts 
ought  to  be  studied  in  the  diverse  human  forms  into  which  it  develops ; 
and  the  relations  of  these  forms  to  the  primitive  instinct  and  to  each  other 
should  then  be  investigated.  With  the  help  of  all  the  psychological  and 
sociological  knowledge  at  our  disposal,  as  well  as  with  the  help  of  simple 
empirical  observations  of  moral  experience,  the  main  deviations  of  which 
each  tendency  is  susceptible  should  be  studied,  and  the  attempt  made  to 
discover  the  methods  of  developing  harmoniously  the  different  forms  of 
human  activity.  This  task  Dr.  Delvolve  undertakes  in  Chapters  iv-viii 
of  his  book,  considering  in  turn  :  the  instinct  of  preservation  and  growth  ; 
the  instinct  of  reproduction  ;  the  social  instinct ;  the  activity  of  knowledge  ; 

and  moral  therapeutics. 

Frank  Thilly. 
Cornell  University. 

The  Philosophy  of  Goethe's  Faust,      By  Thomas  Davidson.     Edited  by 
Charles  M.   Bakewell.    Boston,  Ginn  &  Company,  1906. — pp.  158. 

A  great  drama,  being  a  portrayal  of  life,  can,  like  life  itself,  be  looked 
at  from  many  different  points  of  view.  This  explains  why  there  are  almost 
as  many  interpretations  of  Goethe's  EaustSLS  there  are  interpreters.  Each 
writer  will  read  into  the  work  his  own  Weltanschauung,  and  attempt  to  solve 
the  riddle  with  his  own  favorite  key.  It  is  easy  to  find  in  Faust,  particularly 
in  the  second  part,  which  is  full  of  mysticism  and  allegory,  whatever  the 
critic  happens  to  be  looking  for  and  a  great  deal  more  than  the  poet  him- 
self has  written  into  it.  During  Goethe's  life-time  attempts  were  even 
made  to  explain  Faust  by  means  of  Hegelian  concepts,  although  Goethe 
himself  cared  nothing  at  all  for  Hegel's  philosophy.  To  be  sure,  no  one 
can  prove  that  the  poet  did  not  mean  everything  attributed  to  him  by  his 
interpreters,  any  more  than  any  one  can  prove  that  the  universe  and  life 
do  not  mean  what  the  world-interpreters  declare. 

The  creator  of  Faust  would  have  viewed  Mr.  Davidson's  efforts  to  read 
his  mind,  with  the  same  cheerful  tolerance  with  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  view  all  such  attempts.  Perhaps  he  would  have  recalled  his  own  lines, 
which  seem  to  fit  the  case  in  hand  : 

*•  Im  Auslegen  seid  frisch  und  munter  ! 
Legt  ihr's  nicht  aus,  so  legt  was  unter." 

It  would  almost  seem  that  Mr.  Davidson  had  done  his  work  as  guide  too 
thoroughly.  He  overloads  his  interpretations  with  meanings,  he  scents 
symbolism  everywhere,  and  constructs  a  philosophy  of  Faust  which,  though 
interesting  and  instructive  in  itself,  can  hardly  be  proved  to  have  been  in 
the  poet's  mind.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  he  comes  to  look  upon 
Faust,  <<  taken  as  a  whole,  and  regarded  as  the  working  out  of  a  great 
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moral  problem,  as  a  distinct  failure/*  "its  conclusion  as  utterly  lame,  and 
in  no  sense  the  logical  or  even  aesthetic  outcome  of  the  action  of  the  play." 
In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  Mr.  Davidson* s  book  is  a  suggestive  study 
of  the  German  divina  comnudia,  as  it  has  been  called,  and  gives  us  glimpses 
into  a  vigorous  and  idealistic  personality.  It  holds  the  reader's  interest 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  arouses  in  him  a  keen  desire  to  take  up  his 
Faust  again,  which  is,  after  all,  the  most  important  function  of  a  book  of 
this  kind. 

Frank  Thilly. 
Cornell  University. 

Der  GotUsbegriff  bei  Leibnix,  Von  Albert  G5RLAND(in  Philosophische 
Arbetten,  herausg.  von  H.  Cohen  und  P.  Natorp).  A.  Topelmann, 
Giessen,  1907. — pp.  103-240. 

The  general  topics  discussed  by  the  author  are  indicated  by  the  following 
titles  of  the  five  chapters:  "God  and  Science,**  "God  and  Morality,*' 
"  Possibility  and  Actuality,**  "The  Empirical  Character  of  the  World  and 
the  Messianic  Idea,  *  *  and  * '  The  Proof  of  God.  *  *  In  the  first  is  an  exposition 
of  Leibniz* s  doctrine  that  the  •  eternal  truths*  are  truths  independently  of 
the  divine  will,  a  doctrine  which  insures  the  independent  validity  of  math- 
ematics and  legitimizes  mechanical  explanation  in  physics,  and  which  im- 
plies that  the  difference  between  God  and  man  is  merely  a  difference  in 
degree  of  perfection.  The  second  sets  forth  Leibniz*  s  conclusion  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Good  possesses  a  similar  independence,  that  morality  has 
its  immutable  eternal  truths  as  well  as  mathematics.  Then  follows,  in  the 
third  chapter,  a  discussion  of  the  connection  between  these  eternal  truths 
and  concrete  matters  of  fisict.  Considered  abstractly,  all  physical  necessity 
involves  a  hypothetical  or  contingent  element.  Its  necessity  finally  bases 
itself  upon  a  moral  necessity,  viz. ,  the  necessity  which  determines  deity  to 
select  for  realization  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  This  moral  or  voli- 
tional necessity  is  fundamentally  different  from  physical  necessity.  But 
because  the  former  is  basal  to  the  latter,  we  find,  as  is  elaborated  in  the 
fourth  chapter,  that  even  in  nature  there  is  an  adaptation  to  moral  ends. 
Moral  considerations  may,  however,  require  the  postponement  of  punish- 
ments and  rewards  in  the  process  of  mechanical  events.  The  atonement 
of  an  act  is  not  necessarily  an  immediate  consequent  of  the  act  itself ;  we 
can  only  affirm  that  it  is  bound  up  with  the  cosmic  process  in  its  entirety. 
And,  in  view  of  this,  the  '  best  of  all  possible  worlds  *  is  construed  to  refer, 
not  to  a  present  or  future  condition  of  the  universe,  but  to  its  organization, 
the  kingdom  of  God  being  exhibited  in  the  structure  or  '  spirit  *  of  the  present 
world.  The  proof  of  God*s  existence,  discussed  in  the  fifth  chapter,  has 
an  a  priori  and  an  a  posteriori  character.  The  former  is  treated  haltingly 
by  Leibniz  and  in  later  years  is  declared  insufficient ;  the  latter  bases  itself 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  pre€stablished  harmony.  This  hypothesis,  how- 
ever, is  on  occasion  felt  to  require  a  line  of  proof  which  takes  as  its  start- 
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ing-point  the  existence  of  God  as  an  assured  feet.  This  circle  is  contrib- 
utory evidence  that  for  Leibniz  the  foundation  for  the  belief  in  God  is  moral 
in  character,  is  a  belief  entertained  for  the  sake  of  harmonizing  the  moral 
and  physical  orders.  Hence  the  conclusion  that  **The  Leibnizian  Gottes- 
idee  means  a  postulate  of  morality,  the  idea  of  a  guarantee  of  a  messianic 
kingdom  of  this  world"  (p.  178). 

In  treatment  the  work  is  expository  rather  than  critical.  The  luddity  of 
style  and  arrangement  is  very  commendable.  As  is  indicated  by  the  sub- 
title, Ein  Vorwort  zu  seinem  System,  the  booklet  is  intended  mainly  as  a 
propaedeutic  to  Leibniz,  and  the  author  expresses  an  intention  to  continue 
in  future  publications  the  discussion  of  the  general  topics  here  introduced. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  pages  which  are  offered,  nearly  one  half  are 
taken  up  with  citations  from  sources,  arranged  at  the  back  so  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  continuity  of  the  presentation. 

B.  H.  Bode. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Wissenschaftlicke  Beilage  zum  achtzehnten  Jakresbericht  (iQOj)  der  pku 
losophischen  Geselhchaft  an  der  UniversitUt  zu  Wten,  Leipzig,  1905, 
Verlag  von  Johann  Ambrosius  Earth.  —  pp.  87. 

The  present  number  of  the  ^W/o^^  contains  five  papers,  with  discussions, 
on  philosophical  and  psychological  topics,  as  follows  :  '*  Die  stoische 
Lehre  von  Fatum  und  Freiheit"  (15  pp.),  by  H.  von  Amim,  a  painstak- 
ing exposition  of  the  Stoic  (Chrysippian)  doctrine  of  freedom  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  Stoic  metaphysics  as  a  whole.  Stoicism  represents  a 
reconciliation  of  causality  and  freedom  in  that  decision  between  presen- 
tations which,  as  such,  furnish  the  mere  material  for  judgment  and 
action.  This  decision  belongs  to  the  active  power  of  the  soul.  The 
second  paper,  •' Energetische  Theorie  des  Gliicks*'  (16  pp.).  by  W. 
Ostwald,  undertakes  an  algebraic  formulation  of  a  pleasure  theory  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  physical  energy  consciously  employed  in  directions 
conformable  or  unconformable  to  the  will.  If  G  represents  pleasure  or 
happiness,  ^  energy  employed  in  desired  directions,  W^  energy  employed 
in  undesired  directions,  (E  +  W)  will  be  the  total  amount  of  energy  con- 
sciously employed,  {E^  W)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  energy 
employed  in  desirable  directions  and  that  employed  in  undesirable  direc- 
tions, with  the  resulting  formula,  G={^E+  IV)  {E—  lV)or  G  =  E*'- 
W^,  The  third  paper,  "Ober  eine  These  Schopenhauers  * '  (16  pp.),  by 
L.  Boltzmann,  is  a  running  criticism,  in  a  care  free  mood,  of  Schopen- 
hauer's philosophy,  after  which  the  author  indicates  his  own  view  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  most  fruitful  development  of  future  philosophy  will 
take  place,  and  draws  with  a  few  bold  and  rapid  strokes  a  complete  phi- 
losophy of  things  in  general,  both  terrestrial  and  celestial,  on  Darwinian 
lines  of  selection  and  transmission  of  effective  forms  and  characteristics. 
There  are  two  further  papers,   **  Menschen- und  Tiergehim**  (10  pp.), 
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by  M.  Benedikt,  and  "Ober  Raumvorstellung  u.  RaumbegrifF  * '  (9  pp.), 
by  K.  Sicgel. 

Emil  C.  Wilm. 
Washburn  College. 

Reason  in  Belief.     By  Frank  Sewall.     London,  Elliot  Stock,  1906. — 
pp.  ix,  208. 

In  the  words  of  the  author,  the  purpose  of  this  work  is  "to  consider  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  Christian  faith  in  their  rational  aspect  and  so 
to  bring  to  the  view  of  the  scientific  mind  of  our  time  a  system  of  rational 
Christianity.*'  The  argument  employed  in  defense  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  is  based  upon  Kant's  discovery  that  "  in  mind  and  not  in^ 
matter  lies  the  creative  framework  of  the  world."  Now  Dr.  Sewall' s  aim  is 
a  worthy  one,  and  in  defending  an  idealistic  view  of  the  world  he  does  well 
to  go  back  to  Kant  for  support.  But  one  who  would  convince  the  modem 
scientist  by  an  appeal  to  an  historic  movement  in  philosopy  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  a  firm  grasp  upon 
philosophic  principles.  Judged  by  the  present  work,  the  author  falb  short 
in  both  of  these'  respects.  As  evidence  of  this,  it  is  only  necessery  to  refer 
to  his  chapter  on  "The  Nature  and  Basis  of  Induction."  The  chapter  is 
an  achievement  in  error.  Induction,  we  are  informed,  involves  the  '  con- 
tact '  of  two  planes  of  being,  mind  and  matter.  To  bridge  the  chasm 
between  the  two,  we  must  assume  as  the  primary  condition  of  all  induction 
that  an  external  world  of  matter  exists  perfectly  analogous  to  the  world  of 
consciousness.  It  is  the  Infinite  Mind  which  guarantees  the  correspondence 
between  the  subjective  and  objective  in  human  experience,  and  makes  valid 
the  mind's  knowledge  of  an  objective  world.  Every  one  of  these  positions 
has  been  discredited  and  exposed  as  fallacious  in  the  development  of 
modem  epistemology.  The  interests  of  religion  are  not  advanced  when 
exploded  philosophical  theories  are  urged  in  behalf  of  religious  doctrines. 

H.  W.  Wright. 
Lake  Forest  College. 

The  Religious  Conception  of  the  World,     By  Arthur  Kenyon  Rogers. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1907.  — pp.  284. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of  religion  will  be  grateful  to  Pro- 
fessor Rogers  for  this  excellent  volume.  Often  the  best  interests  of  religion 
are  served  by  a  destructive  criticism  of  traditional  tenets,  but  at  present 
there  is  greater  need  of  constmctive  works  like  this,  in  which  the  conclu- 
sions of  modem  philosophy  and  science  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
problems  of  religion  with  the  object,  not  of  further  discrediting  commonly- 
accepted  beliefs,  but  of  reestablishing  them  on  firmer  foundations.  The 
author  states  it  as  his  purpose  "  to  defend  a  view  of  the  world  which  is 
frankly  religious  and  theistic."  He  believes  that  the  philosopher  who  ap- 
pears as  defender  of  religion  gains  an  important  advantage  in  having  the 
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support  of  the  common  religious  experience  of  mankind.  Sometliing  of  the 
weight  which  attaches  to  religion  as  such  belongs  to  that  special  form  of  it, 
Christianity, "  which  alone  of  the  faiths  of  the  world  may  be  regarded  as 
having  shown  itself  to  be  in  any  considerable  measure  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  human  life  at  the  present  day,  at  any  rate  in  the  western  world."  The 
peculiar  message  of  Christianity  may  be  summed  up  in  undogmatic  form  in 
the  phrase,  '  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.'  A  cer- 
tain conception  of  reality  is  implied  here,  and  this  Professor  Rogers  en- 
deavors to  justify  philosophically. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  chapters  in  the  hook  are  those  devoted  to  theism 
proper,  -—the  proofs  of  God*s  existence,  his  relation  to  nature  and  to  man. 
The  author  giveis  first  place  to  the  argument  from  design,  which  he  believes 
has  always  been  the  most  convincing  of  theistic  proofs,  not  only  among 
men  engaged  in  practical  pursuits,  but  with  philosophers  as  well.  While 
evolution  has  altered  the  form  of  this  argument,  it  has  not  destroyed  its 
force.  The  purpose  attributed  to  the  world  is  seen  to  be  immanent  and 
not  external.  But  the  meaning  of  the  cosmic  process  is  brought  out  for  the 
first  time  in  clear  relief.  When  we  survey  the  full  sweep  of  the  world's 
evolution  from  the  primitive  nebula  to  the  appearance  of  human  society 
and  civilization,  we  cannot  easily  resign  ourselves  to  the  belief  that  the 
whole  process  is  the  product  of  blind  haphazard  forces.  Indeed,  the 
thinker  of  to-day  is  warranted  in  denying  the  existence  of  an  independent 
world  of  matter.  Contemporary  science  and  philosophy  are  agreed  that 
we  know  no  reality  apart  from  conscious  experience.  Since  reality  is 
known  to  us  only  through  thought  and  sensation,  we  may  suppose  that  its 
true  nature  is  expressed  in  these  terms,  and  that  it  is  throughout  a  manifes- 
tation of  intelligence.  Following  this  line  of  thought,  we  are  led  to  the 
further  conclusion  that  the  natural  world  represents  the  content  of  a  larger 
life  and  conscious  experience  analogous  to  our  own.  It  is  not  conceivable, 
however,  that  persons,  like  things,  are  included  as  elements  in  the  all-em- 
bracing unitary  consciousness  of  God.  The  ultimate  category  for  conceiv- 
ing the  universe  is  not  self-consciousness,  but  a  society  of  selves.  In  this 
community  one  member,  God,  occupies  an  exceptional  position,  standing 
in  some  special  way  at  the  center  of  things,  and  being  the  inner  reality  of 
the  world. 

The  problems  of  Freedom,  Evil,  and  Immortality  are  discussed  in  the 
concluding  chapters  of  the  work.  The  treatment,  though  brief,  is  admi- 
rable. The  author  is  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  theoretical  bearings  of 
these  questions,  and  has  an  earnest  appreciation  of  their  practical  signifi- 
cance. He  displays  through  all  his  discussions  a  remarkable  sanity  of  judg- 
ment, weighing  carefully  the  merits  of  alternative  hypotheses,  and  never 
adopting  extreme  or  one-sided  views.  A  less  satisfactory  part  of  the  book 
is  that  dealing  with  the  foundations  and  validity  of  knowledge.  This  sub- 
ject is  considered  in  the  opening  chapters,  as  preliminary  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  religious  problems.     The  author  does  not  make  his  position  in  epis- 
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temology  entirely  clear.  He  definitely  rejects  pragmatism,  yet,  in  his  an- 
xiety to  avoid  intellectualism,  seems  to  adopt  a  view  substantially  identical 
with  it.     These  chapters  add  little  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Professor  Rogers  writes  with  force  and  vigor,  using  simple  language  and 
direct,  if  not  always  graceful,  modes  of  expression.  In  developing  his 
idealistic  theory  of  nature,  he  is  so  successful  in  avoiding  technical  phrase- 
ology that  his  argument  will  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  those  without  special 
knowledge  of  philosophy.  As  a  whole,  the  work  is  closely  reasoned  and 
convincing.  The  theistic  argument  would  have  been  strengthened,  if  the 
author  had  taken  more  account  of  the  iaxX&  of  the  moral  life, — had,  in 
fact,  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  '  moral '  proof. 
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LOGIC  AND  METAPHYSICS. 

Der  Wirklichkeitsgedanke,  III  und  IV.    Georg  Wernick.    V.  f.  w.  Ph., 
XXX,  4.  pp.  357-395  ;  XXXI.  i,  pp.  57-86. 

The  conclusion  of  the  previous  article  was  that  the  evaluation  of  a  content 
as  real  depended  upon  its  connection  in  a  systematic  whole  with  other  con> 
tents  already  adjudged  real.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  four  kinds 
of  association  :  similar  and  dissimilar,  simultaneous  and  successive.  By 
means  of  these  associations,  the  sensuously  given  is  formed  into  a  contin- 
uous whole,  by  connection  with  which  a  particular  content  is  adjudged 
real.  The  different  senses  have  different  values  for  the  consciousness  of 
reality.  The  visual  perception  is  most  important  in  regard  to  quantity,  for 
most  of  our  perceptions  are  visual,  and  we  can  have  several  visual  percep- 
tions at  once.  Qualitatively  also  they  are  superior  to  the  others,  since  they 
come  to  us  in  a  definite  order,  thus  forming  a  continuous  manifold  which 
facilitates  the  associative  process.  Tactual  perceptions  are  of  less  impor- 
tance, since  they  are  less  delicate,  less  easily  localized,  less  easily  isolated. 
But  they  have  a  high  'reality  value,*  as  is  shown  by  the  common  phrases, 
*  to  grasp  a  thing,'  '  hard  matters  of  fact,*  etc.  Furthermore,  they  are  but 
little  liable  to  illusion  ;  they  last,  and  can  be  verified  at  times  when  visual 
perceptions  cannot.  Auditory  perceptions  contribute  to  '  reality  value  *  by 
informing  us  concerning  the  origin  of  sounds,  but  they  are  inferior  to  the 
tactual,  since  we  often  disregard  the  objective  reference,  as  in  the  case  of 
music.  Smell  and  taste,  owing  to  their  lack  of  localization  power,  contribute 
very  little  to  the  estimation  of  reality.  That  they  contribute  anything  is 
evidence  that  perception  in  itself  implies  reality.  Cornelius's  theory  of  the 
reality  evaluation  of  reproduced  contents  cannot  be  accepted,  because  it 
presupposes  what  it  seeks  to  explain,  resolving  itself  into  the  circular  argu- 
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ment,  that  to  take  for  real  means  to  expect  certain  sensations,  and  to 
expect  means  to  take  for  real  in  the  future.  Secondly,  he  seeks  to  make 
the  evaluation  of  a  content  as  real  dependent  upon  an  event  which  itself  is 
not  considered  real.  Thirdly,  his  explanation  does  not  agree  with  the  ob- 
served facts.  And,  finally,  he  makes  the  fundamental  error  of  supposing 
that  space  can  have  a  reality  value  independent  of  objects.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  direct  motives  or  conditions  involved  in  the  process  of  judg- 
ing a  content  to  be  real :  (i)  the  present  or  previous  perception  of  the  con- 
tent in  question  ;  (2)  inferences  drawn  from  previous  perception ;  (3) 
reliable  sources  of  information.  There  are.  besides,  certain  individual 
peculiarities  which  belong  to  the  mental  content  adjudged  to  be  real,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  mere  fancies,  which  we  may  call  the  indirect  conditions. 
These  are  :  (i)  feelings  connected  with  the  reproduction  of  events,  such  as 
fear  and  anxiety  ;  (2)  memories  of  real  events,  much  richer  in  detail  than 
those  merely  imagined  ;  (3)  the  fact  that,  in  the  reproduction  of  the  perceived 
content,  the  associated  elements  Ih'e  bound  together  with  greater  fixity, 
certainty,  and  necessity  than  in  the  mere  imagination  complexes.  These 
characteristics  are  not  intrinsic  to  the  process  of  adjudging  a  content  to  be 
real,  though  they  are  very  favorable  to  it.  The  judgment  of  unreality  « 
rests  in  part  upon  the  comparison  of  ideational  with  perceptual  mental  con- 
tents. In  such  a  judgment,  we  have  the  three  following  moments :  the 
ideational  reproduction  of  parts  not  perceived  ;  association  of  the  two  kinds 
of  mental  content ;  and  comparison,  that  is,  the  becoming  aware  of  the  dif- 
ference in  reality-coloring  of  the  ideational  and  perceptual  content.  This 
holds  true  of  simultaneous  as  well  as  of  successive  associations. 

A.  U.  Pope. 

Valeur  de  la  raison  humaine,     Clodius  Piat.     Rev.  N^-Sc,  XIV,  i, 

pp.  5-18. 

The  value  of  human  reason  is  often  called  in  question  on  account  of 
the  subjective  conditions  which  limit  knowledge.  But  this  view,  pushed 
to  its  logical  outcome,  denies  the  existence  of  all  other  men  ;  and  even 
Kant  and  Mill  shrank  from  such  solipsism.  Moreover,  it  is  only  through 
reason  and  the  testimony  of  other  men  that  we  know  the  past ;  and  science 
never  limits  itself  to  the  present  appearance,  but  always  presses  forward  to 
the  true  reality.  The  psychological  origin  of  knowledge  does  not  deter- 
mine questions  of  validity  ;  we  know  things  as  they  are,  even  though  we 
do  not  know  them  'in  themselves.'  Their  necessary  relations  give  rise  to 
analytic  judgments,  in  which,  whether  tautological  or  heterological,  the 
necessary  connection  of  the  two  terms  is  seen  to  follow  from  the  nature  of 
the  terms  themselves,  and  is  no  mere  addition  of  thought  from  without. 
This  is  true  even  of  the  much  attacked  principle  of  causality,  as  may  be 
shown  by  carrying  out  Kant's  own  principles  to  their  logical  conclusion  ; 
in  becoming  idealistic,  the  principle  of  efficiency  loses  none  of  its  objective 
necessity.     There  are  no  synthetic  propositions  in  the  Kantian  sense  ;  all 
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our  necessary  judgments  are  analytic,  based  'on  a  study  of  the  evidence 
itself.  Our  necessary  judgments  are  strictly  universal ;  the  principles  of 
our  reason  govern  the  whole  realm  of  the  possible.  Experience  shows  that 
our  ideas  are  derived  from  the  facts,  and  correspond  to  the  fiacts ;  they  have 
empirical  and  also  metempirical  validity. 

F.  D.  Mitchell. 

A  Criticism  of  the  Psychologists^  Treattnent  of  Knowledge.     H.  A.  Prich- 
ARD.     Mind,  No.  6i,  pp.  27-53. 

This  article  deals  primarily  with  Ward's  article  on  Psychology  in  the  En» 
cyclopadia  Britannica,  but  makes  occasional  references  to  Stout's  Analytic 
Psychology  and  Manual  of  Psychology.  As  the  writer  himself  says,  the 
argument  is  :  (i)  That  the  psychologists*  attitude  to  knowledge  b  based  on 
a  felse  theory  of  knowledge  ;  (2)  that  they  ignore  the  subject-object  relation 
involved  in  knowledge  ;  and  (3)  that  the  desire  for  explanation  that  prompts 
their  treatment  is  mistaken.  In  accep#ng  the  Lockean  and  Berkeleyan 
standpoint  as  the  true  one  for  the  science  of  psychology,  Ward  commits 
himself  to  a  position  that  renders  knowledge  impossible.  For  Locke  con- 
ceives the  idea  as  separate  from  the  reality  of  which  it  is  a  kind  of  picture, 
while  Berkeley's  position,  which  Ward  does  not  distinguish  from  that  of 
Locke,  logically  leads  to  subjective  idealism ;  and  neither  of  these  views 
gives  to  knowledge  objective  validity.  And  as  far  as  subjective  idealism  is 
concerned,  it  cannot  stand  before  the  absolute  postulate  of  knowledge, — 
which  postulate  the  author  frankly  assumes, — that  what  is  known  exists 
independently  of  the  knowledge  of  it.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  crux  fatal  to  all 
ideialism.  The  influence  of  these  two  standpoints  is  evident  in  the  writings 
of  psychologists.  Ward's  distinction  between  psychology  and  the  physical 
sciences  is  based  on  the  Berkeleyan  point  of  view,  and  logically  abolishes 
physics  altogether.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  distinction  is  based  not  upon 
subjective  idealism,  but  upon  modem  idealism,  still  the  realistic  objection 
involved  in  the  above  postulate  must  be  met.  This  fundamental  fallacy  of 
treating  psychology  as  the  study  of  the  '  world  as  presented  *  vitiates  the 
whole  procedure  of  the  psychologists  of  this  school.  The  influence  of  the 
Lockean  point  of  view  is  seen  in  Ward's  theory  of  presentation,  where  that 
which  is  presented  is  practically  Locke's  'idea '  and  not  the  reality  itself. 
Perhaps  this  same  influence  is  more  evident  in  the  writings  of  Stout,  who 
accepts  the  Lockean  standpoint  explicitly.  And  among  psychologists 
generally  the  same  tendency  is  evident,  especially  in  their  theory  of  per- 
ception, which  seems  to  say  that  the  physical  world  is  never  a  direct  object 
of  perception,  but  is  known  only  through  sensations.  In  fact,  that  of  which 
we  are  conscious  in  thought  is  not  ideas  but  real  universals  ;  we  perceive 
objects,  not  percepts  of  objects.  Knowledge  consists  of  a  subject-object 
relation.  On  the  subject  side  of  this  relation  is  the  knowing  or  appre- 
hending subject ;  everything  else  that  is  real  falls  on  the  object  side.  Know- 
ing, therefore,  is  always  the  relation  in  which  subject  stands  to  object. 
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Therefore  knowing  cannot  possibly  be  an  object,  as  psychologists  attempt 
to  make  it,  when  they  treat  the  apprehension  of  an  object  as  if  it  were  itself 
an  object.  To  demand  an  explanation  of  mental  processes  is  to  ask  for  an 
impossibility.  Reflection  can  make  us  aware  of  the  perception  of  an  object* 
the  act  of  discrimination,  and  the  mind*s  power  of  apprehending  univer- 
sals  ;  but  it  cannot  explain  these  activities.  Explanation  is,  indeed,  a 
mistaken  ideal  of  knowledge  ;  many  processes  {e,  g,,  the  operation  of 
counting)  are  intelligible  but  inexplicable.  The  true  ideal  of  knowledge  is 
to  understand,  not  to  explain.  After  all,  the  faculty  psychology  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  is  the  best.  G.  W.  Cunningham. 

Image,  Idea,  and  Meaning,     R.  F.  Alfred  Hoernl^     Mind,  No.  61, 

pp.  70-100. 

A  conmion  theory  distinguishes  in  every  idea  three  aspects :  existence, 
content  (image),  and  meaning, — the  first  two  psychological,  the  last  log- 
ical. The  meaning  consists  of  part  of  the  content  of  the  image,  set  apart 
and  fixed  by  the  mind.  But  this  view  is  untenable.  The  meaning  is  uni- 
versal, not  particular  ;  it  is  richer  than  the  image,  not  poorer.  The  theory 
in  question  is  based  solely  on  a  consideration  of  '  revivals '  of  visual  and 
other  sense-perceptions  ;  but  many  persons  make  little  use  of  such  imagery. 
No  idea  is  wholly  meaningless ;  every  idea  is,  even  psychologically,  an 
idea  of  something.  Idea  and  meaning  form  together  an  inseparable  com- 
plex psychic  whole,  in  which,  however,  only  the  meaning  is  normally  per- 
ceived. The  complex  of  sign  (word)  and  meaning  is  not  formed  by  mere 
association,  and  there  need  not  be  any  identity  of  content  between  them. 
The  older  psychologists, —  Hobbes,  Hume,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  others, — 
fixed  their  attention  solely  on  the  image,  and  tried  to  convince  themselves 
that  it  was  the  whole ;  the  same  fallacy  is  found  in  James*  s  theories  of 
emotion  and  activity.  Every  idea  is  at  once  my  idea  and  my  idea  of 
something  ;  for  both  psychology  and  logic  consciousness  always  has  a 
meaning,  an  object  outside  itself,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
psychic  *  fringe '  of  other  images  or.sigpis.  The  'fringe*  is  subordinate 
to  the  meaning,  even  when  the  meaning  is  only  implicit.  In  experi- 
ence we  are  always  conscious  of  reality  ;  neither  psychology  nor  logic  can 
go  back  of  this  unity  of  sign  and  meaning.  The  distinction  between  sign 
and  meaning  is  not  coincident  with  the  common  distinction  between  idea 
and  reality.  The  '  real  *  and  the  '  imaginary '  are  made  of  the  same  stuff, 
and  the  difference  between  them  has  no  basis  in  the  character  of  ideas  as 
mental  events.  The  ideal  is  often  taken  as  ipso  facto  unreal ;  this  may 
mean,  among  other  things,  (a)  that  the  real  is  the  present  and  the  ideal  the 
not-present,  or  {p)  that  the  real  is  what  is  given  in  sense-perception,  (a) 
When  we  say  that  the  past  and  the  future  are  present  *  in  idea  *  but  not 
*in  reality,'  we  may  use  the  word  'present*  either  in  a  temporal  sense, — 
the  idea  of  the  past  or  future  is  '  present '  in  the  subjective  time  series  of 
my  consciousness  now,  though  its  object  is  not  '  present '  in  the  objective 
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time  series, — or  in  a  non -temporal  sense,  referring  to  the  qualitative  dif- 
ference between  the  original  experience,  in  which  reality  must  codperate, 
and  the  later  revival  of  that  same  experience,  to  which  the  co5peration  of 
the  object  is,  on  the  theoretical  side,  not  essential.     This  difference  be- 
tween the  original  experience  and  the  retained  or  remembered  experience 
is  in  the  main  irrelevant  for  logic,  but  not  for  psychology.     An  object  once 
experienced  as  real  retains  this  character  of  reality  even  though  known 
thereafter  only  through  memory.     (^)  The  identification  of  reality  with 
sense-perception,  as  contrasted  with  the  ideal  element  in  thought,  shows 
that  the  distinction  depends  on  the  subject's  mode  of  experiencing  the  ob- 
ject, not  on  the  content  of  the  object  which  cooperates  in  the  original  ex- 
perience.    Disputes  about  the  relation  of  sense-perception  to  thought  are 
largely  due  to  a  confusion  of  these  two  meanings  of  *  idea.'     In  conclusion, 
the  author  indicates  briefly  the  application  of  his  theory  to  the  realization 
of  ideas  in  volition.  F.  D.  Mitchell. 


Prolegomena  to  an  Afology  for  Pragmaticism.     C.  S.  S.    Peirce.     The 
Monist,  XVI,  4,  pp.  492-546. 

This  article,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  meant  to  be  propaedeutic  to  a  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  pragmatic  theory  of  knowledge.  It  is  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  author  to  present  in  diagrammatic  form  the  general  course 
of  thought.  Such  diagrams,  he  argues,  will  enable  one  to  investigate  the 
essential  relations  involved  in  a  process  of  thought,  just  as  the  chemist, 
for  example,  investigates  the  molecular  structure  of  a  particular  substance. 
Since  the  logician  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  results  as  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  process  by  which  they  are  arrived  at,  the  diagram,  to  be  of 
service  to  the  logician,  should  picture  distinctly  the  smallest  step  of  the 
process  so  that  its  significance  in  relation  to  the  whole  may  be  adequately 
represented.  Such  a  scheme  of  diagpammatization  the  author  believes  he 
has  discovered  in  his  system  of  existential  graphs.  He  goes  into  a  some- 
what detailed  discussion  of  this  system  of  existential  graphs,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  its  very  technical  nature,  it  hardly  lends  itself  to  a  summary.  In 
general,  he  attempts  to  show  by  analysis  how  this  scheme  of  diagramma- 
tization  is  suited  to  an  adequate  and  thorough  representation  of  any 
proposition  or  course  of  argument.  By  means  of  this  scheme,  also,  he 
hopes  to  bring  to  light  important  truths  of  logic,  hitherto  little  understood, 
and  closely  connected  with  the  truth  of  Pragmaticism.  Then  follow  cer- 
tain rules  by  which  the  method  of  the  formation  and  interpretation  of  the 
existential  graph  is  to  be  determined.  There  are  five  such  rules,  or 
'  conventions '  as  the  author  chooses  to  term  them.  A  few  examples  are 
then  given  to  illustrate  this  diagrammatic  reasoning,  which  to  the  author 
is  the  only  really  fertile  reasoning.  The  reader  is  first  carried  through  the 
evolution  of  the  graph,  is  shown  how  it  pictures  to  the  eye  the  essential 
nature  of  the  reasoning  process,  and  finally  is  assisted  through  various  steps 
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of  interpretation.  In  a  later  paper  the  author  purposes  to  show  in  what 
relation  the  conception  of  the  proposition  and  argument,  reached  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  system,  stands  to  the  truth  of  Pragmatlcism. 

G.  W.  Cunningham. 

Thought  and  Language,    J.  Mark  Baldwin.     Psych.  Rev.,  XIV,  3,  pp. 

181-204. 

This  article,  which  is  taken  from  the  material  of  Chap,  vi  of  the 
author's  work,  Thought  and  Things,  or  Genetic  Logic,  Vol.  II,  "Experi- 
mental Logic,"  is  an  attempt  to  study  the  normal  development  of  logical 
meanings.  Viewing  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  language,  one 
notes  two  distinct  and  opposing  tendencies  in  the  various  theories,  (i) 
The  personal  or  dynamic  tendency,  which  considers  language  genetically 
as  the  vehicle  of  expression  for  thought,  and  looks  at  the  problem  from  the 
personal  or  individual  point  of  view.  But  how  does  language  get  its  com- 
mon meaning  ?  This  question  leads  naturally  to  (2)  the  social  or  static 
theory,  which  views  the  problem  from  the  social  side,  and  maintains  that 
language  is  first  common  and  conventional.  Its  problem  is  how  such  a 
stereotyped  system  of  forms  can  become  the  vehicle  of  personal  experience. 
The  truth  lies  between  these  two  extremes.  Personal  meanings  and  social 
meanings  overlap,  but  do  not  coincide.  The  symbolism  of  common  in- 
tercourse must  therefore  be  both  flexible,  so  that  it  can  accommodate  itself 
to  personal  experience,  and  static,  so  that  it  may  embody  the  habitual  and 
symbolized  meanings  of  common  experience.  So  the  demand  of  develop- 
ing thought  is  for  a  social  form  of  expression,  embodying  the  dual  refer- 
ence ('  synnomic  *  character)  of  logical  meanings.  Language  grows  to 
meet  this  demand,  and  is  thus  at  once  personal  and  social  from  start  to 
finish  ;  it  is  the  material  evidence  of  the  concurrence  of  social  and  personal 
judgment.  Written  language  embodies  the  static,  speech  the  dynamic 
aspect  of  thought.  Thought  thus  having  a  dual  reference  in  its  develop- 
ment, there  must  be  two  tests  of  truth.  On  the  one  hand,  the  individual 
must  have  a  means  of  testing  the  validity  of  proposed  meanings  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  must  be  a  means,  social  in  its  nature,  by  which  the  hy- 
potheses of  individuals  may  be  tried.  The  unit  for  such  comparison  of 
meanings  is  the  unit  of  linguistic  expression  or  a  predicative  meaning. 
Now  analysis  shows  four  possible  cases  of  predicative  meaning  :  a  state- 
ment of  belief  (elucidation)  by  the  speaker  may  be  met  with  acceptance 
(elucidation)  or  a  question  (proposal)  on  the  part  of  the  hearer ;  and  a 
statement  of  question  (proposal)  by  the  speaker  may  be  met  with  belief 
(elucidation)  or  a  joint  question  (proposal)  on  the  part  of  the  hearer.  From 
the  social  point  of  view,  we  see  that  thought,  and  so  truth,  is  instrumental 
in  a  very  important  sense.  The  development  of  truth  is  dialectic  ;  the  two 
tests  in  its  development  from  proposal  to  elucidation  are  commonness  and 
reasonableness.  That  is,  this  dialectic  consists  in  the  twofold  movement 
from  personal  proposal  through  social  judgment  to  personal  judgment,  and 
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from  social  proposal  through  personal  judgment  to  social  judgment.  So 
knowledge  is  never  complete  and  never  free  from  that  problematic  refer- 
ence which  one  or  the  other  of  these  tests  would  further  fulfiL  The  ^ad- 
dations  of  one  generation  are  proposals  for  the  next,  and  the  elucidations 
of  society  are  proposals  for  the  man  of  genius.  Language  is  thus  a  per- 
sonal and  social  vehicle  of  thought,  and  its  gradual  development  arises 
from  the  necessity  of  reciprocal  intercourse  between  the  individual  and 
society.  G.  W.  Cunningham. 

Commtnt  sepose  U  ffroblenu  de  Dieu.     E.  Le  Roy.    Rev.  de  Mft.,  XV,  2, 
pp.  129-170. 

This  article  consists  of  a  critique  of  the  classical  proofs  for  God's  exist- 
ence. Although  the  argument  is  negative  and  destructive,  the  author  in- 
timates that  a  following  article  will  be  positive  and  constructive.  The 
classical  proofs  are  divided  into  three  classes  :  (i)  those  drawn  friom 
the  physical  world  ;  (2)  those  drawn  from  the  moral  world ;  and  (3)  those 
drawn  from  pure  reason.  The  first  proof  is  from  movement,  by  which 
God's  existence  is  shown  through  the  necessity  of  a  prime  mover.  This 
proof  implies  the  adoption  of  the  postulate  of  motion  as  externally  added 
to  some  part  of  a  static,  atomic  world.  The  notion  of  a  prime  mover  is 
so  difficult  to  conceive  that,  as  a  proof,  it  is  only  explaining  one  mystery  by 
one  more  obscure.  The  modem  form  of  the  cosmological  proof  is  even 
more  unsatisfactory  and  crude.  In  the  form  of  the  argument  from  contin- 
gence,  it  reveals  God  as  transcending  nature.  The  acknowledgment  of  a 
fucessarium  in  rebus  does  not  imply  an  aiiquid,  a  necessary  being.  With- 
out begging  the  question,  this  argument  proves  only  an  immanent  necessity 
and  not  a  distinct,  necessary  being.  The  proof  from  a  first  cause  is  in- 
volved in  an  infinite  regress.  Even  when  God  is  not  a  term  in  the  numeri- 
cal causal  series,  the  argument  uses  the  principle  of  causality,  which  be- 
longs to  the  phenomenal  order,  in  the  transcendent  order.  The  argument 
from  design  is  the  most  popular  proof.  It  is  a  proof  for  the  orator  or  lyric 
poet,  and  not  for  the  logician  ;  it  is  incomplete  and  insufficient,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  proving  only  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  an  extra-mundane 
creator  without  establishing  his  perfection.  The  argument  is  weakened  by 
science  and  rests  on  a  general  anthropomorphic  basis.  The  argument 
from  degrees  ofperfection  is  open  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdum;  when  used 
in  the  order  of  spiritual  realities,  it  is  vague  and  obscure,  and  includes  a 
petitio  principii.  In  the  case  of  the  proofs  from  the  mora)  world,  let  it  be 
granted  that  all  men  have  always  believed  in  God.  The  whole  problem 
consists  in  interpreting  this  belief.  Although  universal  consent  proves  that 
our  inmost  aspirations  are  not  individual  subjective  feelings,  a  desire  is  not 
a  proof,  but  may  be,  through  fear  of  illusion,  a  motive  for  doubt.  The 
moral  proof  assures  us  of  the  existence  of  something,  but  perhaps  it  is  not 
God.     The  moral  world,  like  the  intellectual  world,  is  perpetually  under- 
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going  organization.  The  moral  proof  leads  to  the  recognition  of  the  char- 
acter of  God  as  a  static,  rigid  absolute.  To  argue  from  the  moral  law  to  a 
divine  legislator  is  to  accept  an  anthropomorphic  conception  of  God.  The 
weak  point  of  the  moral  proof,  in  any  form,  is  that  it  rests  on  premises  un- 
justifiable a  priori.  The  difference  between  the  proofs  from  pure  reason, 
or  the  ontological  argument,  lies  in  the  form  only.  The  common  charac- 
teristic of  these  proofs  is  presenting  God  as  an  internal  fundamental  prin- 
ciple constitutive  of  thought.  The  ontological  argument  is  the  basis  of  aU  the 
others,  and  corresponds  closely  to  the  conclusions  of  idealistic  criticism. 
Anselm's  argument  takes  the  form  of  a  dilemma  :  either  God  exists  or  the 
concept  of  a  perfect  being  is  contradictory.  We  may  accept  the  latter 
alternative.  Infinity  and  perfection  are  not  reconcilable  with  the  idea  of  any 
sort  of  individual  being.  The  proof  from  eternal  and  necessary  truths 
implies  an  anthropomorphic  conception  and  contains  a  petitio  principU, 
In  the  Cartesian  proof  from  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  the  notion  of  the  in- 
finite is  left  too  vague.  We  do  possess  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  and  it  is 
immanent  in  every  other  idea. 

Frank  B.  Crandall. 

Pragmatism  as  the  Salvation  from  Philosophic  Doubt,    John  £.  Russell. 
J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci.  Meth.,  IV,  3,  pp.  57-64. 

The  author  frankly  expresses  doubt  concerning  the  certainty  of  truth 
respecting  any  matters  of  fact  that  lie  beyond  the  circle  of  the  immediately 
known  facts  of  experience,  the  passing  moments.  He  holds  that  every 
theory  of  knowledge,  idealistic  as  well  as  realistic,  except  pragmatism, 
logically  issues  in  philosophic  doubt.  Pragmatism  is  now  to  have  a  hear- 
ing. Its  conception  of  truth  is  substantially  this :  Truth  is  found  only 
in  experience  and  in  that  which  is  immediately  given.  This  experience  is 
constantly  changing ;  want  is  followed  by  fulfilment,  tension  by  relief, 
purpose  by  its  achievement.  Truth  is  such  a  working  out ;  the  true  experi- 
ence is  the  one  which  has  such  an  issue.  So  with  knowledge  ;  whenever, 
in  a  given  experience,  there  is  an  awareness  or  consciousness  of  the  ex- 
perience, of  its  want,  its  discord,  its  intention,  its  pointing  beyond  itself, 
there  is  knowledge.  Truth  is  known  because  it  is  experienced.  To  this 
the  author  replies  that,  though  the  statement  of  the  kind  of  change  neces- 
sary for  conversion  from  doubt  by  pragmatism  is  clear,  it  is  not  so  clear 
how  that  conversion  can  be  effected.  Pragmatism  is  unable  to  make  one 
a  pragmatist,  because  its  conception  of  truth  is  one  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  produce  a  reasoned  conviction  that  its  doctrine  is  true.  Again, 
there  seems  no  place  in  this  world  of  true  experience  for  any  but  one's  own 
experience.  Or,  if  many  reals  are  postulated,  how  can  they  have  anything 
to  do  with  each  other  ?  If  they  are  supposed  to  do  so,  how  can  they,  un- 
less, as  realities,  they  be  conceived  in  a  certain  way  ;  unless  certain  con- 
sequences be  deduced  from  this  conception,  and  the  conception  be  verified 
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by  actual  experiences  which  agree  with  the  deduced,  the  hypothetical,  ex- 
periences ?    But  this  is  adopting  the  conception  of  truth  as  the  agreement 
of  an  idea  with  its  object     Finally,  if  the  true  experience  is  not  a  mere 
chance  transformation,  must  there  not  be  some  idea  of  the  total  experience 
as  having  a  determinate  character ;  such  a  character  as  should  emer]ge 
from  the  given  situation  ?    And  is  not  the  judgment  of  truth  dependent 
upon  the  comparison  of  this  experience  and  the  purposed  one  ?    If  these 
are  necessary  parts  of  truth  and  cognitive  experience,  is  there  not  a  differ- 
ent conception  of  truth  used  from  that  first  given  as  pragmatic  ?    The 
author  finds  himself,  at  the  end,  as  at  the  beginning  of  his  inquiry,  con- 
fessing doubt ;  for  between  the  pragmatist*s  region  where  doubt  entereth 
not  and  himself,  there  still  seems  to  be  a  great  gulf  fixed. 

Mattie  Alexander  Martin. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  Province  of  Functional  Psychology.     J.  R.  Angell.     Psych.  Rev., 
XVI,  2,  pp.  61-91. 

In  delineating  the  scope  of  functionalist  principles,  we  distinguish  three 
principal  forms  of  the  functional  problem.  In  the  first  place,  as  against  the 
structural  psychologist,  the  functionalist  holds  that,  however  it  may  be  in 
other  sciences  dealing  with  life,  in  psychology  at  least  the  answer  to  the 
question  *  what  *  implicates  the  answer  to  the  questions  '  how  *  and  '  why.* 
If,  in  inquiring  regarding  any  particular  sensation,  you  abstract  from  the 
manner  in  which,  and  the  reasons  why,  it  was  experienced,  your  analysis 
and  description  are  manifestly  partial  and  incomplete.  Secondly,  the 
functionalist's  problem  is  to  discover  the  fundamental  utilities  of  conscious* 
ness  ;  and  here,  as  mind  contributes  in  general  to  organic  adjustment  to 
environment,  we  see  the  broad,  biological  ideal.  Two  general  types  of 
functional  categories  are  disclosed, —  the  physiological,  /.  g.,  assimilation, 
and  those  concerned  with  the  more  general  trend  of  organic  development, 
/.  /*.,  selection.  Various  other  classifications  have  been  advanced,  e.g., 
that  of  Warren  into  sensibility,  modification,  differentiation,  association,  and 
discrimination.  The  third  conception  of  functional  psychology  shows  its 
relation  to  psychophysics,  and  takes  for  consideration  those  expressive 
movements  which  follow  upon  certain  ideational  activities  which  we  inter- 
pret as  anticipatory  and  deliberative.  Its  meaning  is  that,  at  certain  stages 
of  psychological  development,  it  has  become  necessary  to  resort  to  phy- 
siological considerations.  What  particular  theory  (interaction  or  parallelism 
or  other)  is  to  be  adopted,  is  still  a  question  for  the  individual  thinker,  and 
in  his  decision  he  is  probably  largely  influenced  by  current  philosophical 
discussion.  The  various  theories  of  the  functional  problem  converge  upon 
one  another.  Its  most  fundamental  category  is  perhaps  control,  of  the 
process  of  which  the  special  forms  of  consciousness  are  simply  particular 
phases.     Of  course,  the  mechanism  of  control  is  dependent  upon  the  cog- 
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nitive  processes,  etc. ;  but,  from  the  vitalistic  point  of  view,  control  is  still 
the  basic  factor.  Whatever  the  influence  of  biology,  philosophy  will  always 
stand  high  in  the  favor  of  functional  psychology  as  an  interpreter  of  its 
achievements  and  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  cosmos.  Function- 
alism  means  to-day  a  broad,  flexible,  and  organic  point  of  view  in  psychology. 

Margaret  K.  Strong. 

LafancUonpsychologiquedurire.     L.  DuGOS.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXI,  11,  pp. 
576-599. 

To  attempt  to  explain  laughter  by  referring  it  to  profound,  subtle,  and 
mysterious  causes  is  to  make  a  true  explanation  impossible.  Laughter  is, 
and  can  be,  psychologically,  only  an  elementary  and  simple  phenomenon. 
Physically,  laughter  is  a  breaking  forth  into  irregular  respiratory  action  pro- 
duced by  an  accidental  cause,  and  has  two  conditions :  a  prior  nervous 
tension,  and  an  external  circumstance  which  suddenly  ends  this  tension. 
Laughter,  considered  as  an  ideo-emotional  phenomenon,  has  likewise  two 
conditions  :  a  prior  state  of  seriousness  manifested  in  muscular  tension  and 
checked  respiration,  and  a  sudden  emotion  producing  a  reaction  against  the 
previous  state,  a  muscular  relaxation  and  active  respiration.  Laughter 
being  the  transition  from  the  serious  to  the  comical,  implies  the  ability  to 
experience  both.  Seriousness  is  the  starting-point  in  an  explanation  of 
laughter.  The  sage,  who  is  purely  a  reasoning  being,  and  the  animal,  which 
has  no  reason,  do  not  laugh.  Seriousness  is  an  intermediate  stage  between 
animal  stupidity  and  reason.  Contradiction  is  not  a  cause  of  laughter,  but  an 
indication  of  the  laughable.  What  is  laughable  in  itself  is,  and  can  be,  only 
misplaced  and  abnormal  seriousness.  The  person  who  laughs  enters  by 
sympathy  into  the  state  of  mind  of  the  person  at  whom  he  laughs  and 
partly  shares  his  folly.  Hence  he  who  laughs  must  have  in  him  a  little 
of  the  fool,  and  must  let  himself  yield  somewhat  to  the  first  impressions  of 
things.  Of  the  conditions  of  laughter,  objective  and  subjective,  the 
former  are  the  more  important.  The  unforeseen  may  be  regarded  as  a 
characteristic  cause  of  laughter,  when  the  terms  are  made  precise.  If 
laughter  has  always  an  external  necessary  cause,  the  intimate  and  profound 
cause  must  lie  in  the  temperament.  Laughter  is  essentially  subjective  and 
individual,  and  is  an  effect  of  one's  disposition.  Laughter  marks  the  giv- 
ing up  of  one  belief  and  the  adoption  of  another,  the  giving  to  the  ideas  one 
course  and  suddenly  diverting  it.  The  cause  of  laughter  is  a  disillusion. 
There  are  as  many  sorts  of  laughter  as  there  are  ways  of  the  mind's  instinc- 
tive adoption  and  rejection  of  belief.  Laughter  of  the  '  dogmatic  *  and 
'  skeptical '  types  lacks  both  simplicity  and  gaiety.  A  man  is  characterized 
both  by  the  nature  of  his  beliefs  and  by  the  way  in  which  they  spring  up  and 
are  removed  in  his  mind.  Laughter  is  a  phenomenon  of  adaptation  of  the 
mind  to  images  which  obtrude,  and  marks  the  sudden  transition  from  one 
state  of  the  mind  to  another,  different  or  contrary.  Laughter  plays  an  im- 
portant rdle  in  practical  life  in  facilitating  intercourse  between  different  types 
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of  men.     The  psychic  impulsive  nature  of  laughter  is  the  element  em- 
phasized. Frank  B.  Crandall. 

La  psychologie  quantitative.     J.  J,  Van  Biervliet.    Rev.  Ph.,  XXXII, 

I.  pp.  1-33 ;  2,  pp.  140-175. 

The  history  of  scientific  psychology  is  marked  by  three  periods  :  that  of 
psychophysics,  that  of  psychophysiology,  and  that  of  experimental  psy- 
chology.   Fechner,  the  founder  of  the  first,  attempted  a  general  application 
of  Weber*  s  Law,  /.  e.  :   within  limits,  the  smallest  perceptible  difference 
between  two  excitations  of  the  same  nature  is  always  due  to  a  real  differ- 
ence which  increases  proportionally  to  the  excitations  themselves.     Ac- 
cording to  Fechner's  application  of  this  law,  it  is  the  special  property  of 
the  soul,  as  affected  by  certain  forces,  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  impres- 
sions to  their  logarithm  ;  or,  sensations  increase  as  the  logarithm  of  their 
stimuli.    Nerve  currents,  externally  excited,  are  converted  in  the  cortex  into 
cerebral  images  of  conscious  sensations,  and  the  intensities  of  these  sen- 
sations are  compared  in  consciousness.    Fechner  imagines  an  intermediate 
element  between  excitation  and  sensation,  the  psychophysical  movement 
produced  by  vibratory  excitation  in  the  nerve.      Confounding  pure  sen- 
sation, the  terminus  of  the  nerve  current,  with  the  complex  sensation  we 
get  in  consciousness,  he  thought  sensation  could  be  measured  as  a  quantity. 
Fechner  was  hampered  as  a  scientist  by  a  metaphysical  preoccupation. 
He  sought  the  relations  of  abstract  sensibility  disembarrassed  of  concrete 
conditions,   which  conditions  he  considered  of  secondary  importance. 
Weber's  work,  upon  which  Fechner  draws,  is  careless,  and  Weber's  figures 
turn  against  him.     Nor  were  Fechner's  own  experiments  conducted  with 
sufficient  precision,  or  checked  by  null  or  negative  stimulations.    Nor  yet 
was  any  measure  of  attention  taken.     And  he  employed  an  absurdly  small 
number  of  observers,  a  dozen  perhaps  ;  sometimes  himself  alone,  or  three 
or  four  of  his  collaborators.    Even  then  his  results  contradict  Weber's  Law. 
His  best  work  was  a  criticism  of  methods.     He  perfected  and  employed 
three :  'just  perceptible  differences, '  using  ascending  and  descending  series ; 
*true  and  false  judgments,*  comparing  the  intensities  of  two  impressions  in 
a  great  number  of  trials  ;   and  'average  errors,'  comparing  the  individual 
with  the  average  error  of  a  great  number  of  cases.      In  working  on  the 
sensation  limen,  he  sought  the  least  possible  perceived  sensations,  and  the 
smallest  perceptible  difference  between  two  or  more  sensations.    Fechner's 
work  was  ably  criticised  and  refuted  by  Hering,  and  corrected  and  modi- 
fied by  Delboeuf  and  many  others.     Helmholtz  and  Plateau  measured 
luminous  sensations.     Delboeuf  introduced  the  law  of  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion, based  on  the  observation  that  nerves  accommodate  themselves  to 
stimuli,  so  that  for  the  same  degree  of  excitation  progressively  stronger 
stimuli  are  required.      Wundt,  the  founder  of  physiological  psychology, 
held  that  a  stimulus  of  intensity  corresponding  to  the  external  stimulus  is 
produced  in  consciousness,  and  that  consciousness  compares  this  sensation 
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with  other  conscious  sensations,  the  reduction  of  intensity  taking  place  in 
consciousness.  Merkel  bases  his  experiments  on  Wundt*s  application  of 
Weber's  Law.  Stumpf  distinguishes  the  subjective  certitude  of  our  judg- 
ments from  their  objective  certitude.  This  last  certitude  can  be  measured. 
Miinsterberg  sees  all  sensation  end  in  a  muscular  sensation.  A  visual 
sensation  is  not  the  multiple  of  another  visual  sensation  and  cannot  be 
measured  in  units  of  itself.  But  every  sensation  modifies  muscular  tonicity, 
and  the  consequent  muscular  sensations  are  quantitatively  and  consciously 
comparable.  The  fundamental  error  of  psychophysics  lay  in  regarding 
sensation  as  simple.  A  sensation,  on  entering  consciousness,  becomes  a 
part  of  a  complex  of  sensations  and  emotions.  It  is  not  possible  by  the 
determination  of  the  external  excitation  and  the  resulting  nerve  current  to 
measure  the  sensation,  for  the  sensation  is  not  at  all  what  consciousness 
attributes  to  the  nerve  commotion  caused  from  without.  Fechner,  seeking 
a  law  by  which  mind  is  related  to  matter,  thought  he  saw  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  exterior  world  impinging  on  the  soul  undergo  a  certain  re- 
duction. Psychophysics  tried  to  determine  the  quantity  of  that  reduction 
for  the  several  senses.  The  tendency  of  that  period  was  to  reach  math- 
ematical formulae.  Applying  the  methods  of  physics  to  human  activity 
was  treating  men  as  the  reproductions  of  an  archetype  constructed  after  an 
exact  formula.  To  this  concept  is  due  the  insufficiency  of  subjects  of  ex- 
periments. They  indeed  tried  to  render  the  material  conditions  of  experi- 
mentation as  equal  as  possible,  but  they  neglected  another  factor  of  the 
experimental  condition,  the  subjective  disposition  of  the  observer.  Fech- 
ner, however,  created  a  movement,  called  attention  to  questions  of  capital 
importance,  and  perfected  valuable  methods  of  psychological  investigation. 

C.  West. 

De  r esprit  magique  h  V esprit  scientifique,     Sageret.    Rev.  Ph.,  XXXII, 
3,  pp.  289-305  ;  4i  pp.  366-383. 

A  spirit  resembling  that  of  modem  savagery,  and  quite  the  opposite  of 
that  of  science,  dominated  early  civilizations.  This  savage  mentality  has 
never  ceased  to  exist,  and  survives  now  in  religions,  customs,  laws,  and 
superstitions  of  civilized  peoples.  Two  principles  of  savage  magic  can  be 
formulated :  (i)  The  part  is  equivalent  to  the  whole ;  (2)  like  influences  or 
presages  like.  Under  these  principles  we  can  class  certain  marks  of  savage 
mentality,  such  as  a  belief  in  essences,  in  tabooed  objects,  in  the  virtue  of 
touch,  in  invisible  beings  similar  to  visible  beings,  in  animism  and  all  forms 
of  confusion  of  man  and  nature,  in  metamorphoses  and  incarnations.  We 
find  survivals  of  these  in  our  day  in  charms  and  the  curative  power  of 
sacred  relics,  in  sacraments  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  religious  rites,  in 
the  belief  in  ghosts  and  astral  bodies,  in  sacrifices  and  the  signific^ce  of 
repeated  names  and  numbers  and  of  signs  and  symbols.  Most  of  these 
traits  are  seen  again  as  the  very  essence  of  poetry  and  art,  as  well  as  of 
mysticism  and  religion.     But  what  gives  a  characteristic  mental  tone  to  our 
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modem  civilization  is  the  spirit  of  science,  which  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  af 
magic  as  the  objective  is  to  the  subjective.  Science  has  progressed  by  the 
gradual  dehumanization  of  the  world.  The  spirit  of  science  demands  dis- 
interestedness, and  the  logic  of  feeling  is  not  disinterested.  Therefore  sci- 
ence must  be  free  from  human  feeling.  Mathematics,  apparently  operations 
of  the  human  spirit  governing  the  external  world,  would  seem  to  root  the 
human  and  the  subjective  the  more  deeply.  But  their  danger  is  not  in  them- 
selves ;  they  are  but  indifferent  instruments,  incapable  of  modifying  the  na- 
ture of  what  they  combine,  and,  indeed,  in  so  fu-  as  they  refract  by  essence 
the  logic  of  feeling,  they  are  necessary  to  science,  though  not  sufficient. 
Again,  astronomy  could  not  become  a  science  while  it  served  human  ends, 
as  astrology.  Nor  can  industry,  whose  every  step  of  progress  has  come  by 
the  aid  of  disinterested  scientific  investigation,  become  a  science  while  in 
human  service.  And  when  it  comes  to  a  study  of  man,  the  only  guarantee 
of  its  value  as  a  science  must  be  the  abstraction  from  it  of  feeling. 

C.  West. 

Sur  r imagination  affective.     F.    Pillon.     Rev.    Ph.,   XXXII,   3,   pp. 
225-255. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  imagination  as  there  are  kinds  of  memory. 
The  r61e  of  imagination  is  to  vary  the  modes  of  association  of  remembered 
images  of  all  kinds.  Now  there  is  an  affective  memory  as  there  is  a  visual 
memory.  The  affective  memory  guides  desire.  Feelings  and  the  move- 
ments that  express  them  are  so  far  associated  that  not  only  does  the  feeling 
cause  an  external  expression,  but  the  expression  in  turn  arouses  the  feel- 
ing. Reproductions  of  these  feelings,  more  or  less  lively,  tend  also  to  repro- 
duce attitudes,  gestures,  and  other  movements.  These  reproduced  move- 
ments tend,  in  their  turn,  to  revive  those  reproduced  feelings  which  gave 
them  birth.  There  is  thus  established  between  feelings  or  affective  repro- 
ductions and  sensations  or  motor  images  an  inseparable  association,  which 
results  in  mutual  dependence.  There  is,  then,  no  disembodied  human 
emotion,  but  neither  can  an  intellectual  life  be  conceived  which  is  not  in 
some  degree  affective.  Hence  a  disembodied  intellectual  life,  if  not  human, 
must  yet  be  affective.  A  collective  emotion  may  likewise  be  explained 
as  one  which  spreads  by  suggestion  and  imitation  of  movements  and 
feelings.  But  the  movements  and  feelings,  though  associated,  are  distinct 
phenomena.  C.  West. 
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Professor  Kuno  Fischer,  whose  redremeht  from  teaching  was  announced 
a  few  months  ago»  died  at  Heidelberg  on  July  4.  He  was  bom  on  the  23d 
of  July,  1824,  and  studied  philology,  theology,  and  philosophy  at  Leipzig 
and  Halle.  In  1850  he  became  Privatdocent  at  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, but  three  years  later  he  was  prohibited  by  the  Bavarian  ministry  from 
public  teaching,  because  of  his  theological  opinions.  After  having  lectiu^ 
as  a  Privatdocent  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  he  was  called  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Jena  as  Professor  of  Philosophy,  where  he  remained  until  1872,  when 
he  was  recalled  to  Heidelberg  to  succeed  Zeller.  Professor  Kuno  Fischer 
achieved  high  distinction  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  writer.  His  brilliant 
lectures  attracted  students  to  Heidelberg  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  His 
magnum  opus  was  the  Gesckichte  der  neueren  Philosophies  which  was  com- 
pleted by  the  publication  of  the  volumes  on  Hegel  in  190 1.  He  also  pub- 
lished works  on  Bacon,  Spinoza,  and  Kant,  as  well  as  a  treatise  on  Logic 
and  Metaphysics.  In  addition,  he  dealt  in  a  series  of  writings  with  some 
of  the  philosophical  aspects  of  literature.  Under  this  heading  may  be 
reckoned  his  Schiller  als  Philosophy  Nathan  der  IVeise,  and  Goethe-Schriften. 

Dr.  George  Santayana,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard 
University,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Dr.  Ernest  Albee,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Cornell  University, 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois,  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Colvin,  Associate  Professor, 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  and  Dr.  J.  W. 
Baird  has  been  made  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Dr.  G.  W.  T.  Whitney,  formerly  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Instructor  in  Philosophy  at  Princeton  University. 

Professor  H.  Heath  Bawden,  of  Vassar  College,  has  accepted  a  call  to 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles,  etc.,  in  the  current  philosophical 
periodicals  : 

Mind,  No.  63  :  John  Dewey,  Reality  and  the  Criterion  for  Truth  of 
Ideas  ;  Leslie  /.  Walker,  The  Nature  of  Incompatibility  ;  A,  M,  Bodkin, 
The  Subconscious  Factors  of  Mental  Process  (II)  ;  V,  Welby,  Time  as 
Derivative ;  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  Mr.  Bradley's  Theory  of  Truth ;  //.  H. 
Joachim,  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Moore ;  H.  Sturt,  Mr.  Bradley  on  Truth  and 
Copying  ;  Critical  Notices  ;  New  Books  ;  Philosophical  Periodicals  ;  Notes 
and  News. 

The  Hibbert  Journal,  V,  4 :  Sir  Edward  Russell,  John  Watson  ; 
Josiah  Royce,   Inmiortality ;    Henry  Jones,   Divine  Immanence ;    A,  C, 
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HfGiffert,  Divine  Immanence  and  the  Christian  Purpose  ;  Th€  Bishop  of 
CUgher,  The  SuflSciency  of  the  Christian  Ethic  ;  John  Uoyd  Thomas,  The 
Free  Catholic  Ideal ;  W,  R,  Huntington,  Tract  No.  XCI ;  James  Collier^ 
Who  is  the  Christian  Deity  ?  W.  Warde  Fowler,  Religion  and  Citizenship 
in  Early  Rome  ;  P,  E,  Matheson,  Character  and  Citizenship  in  Dante ;  S. 
A.  Bamett,  The  Religion  of  the  People  ;  /  /.  Findiay,  •  What  Are  You  ?* 
The  Child's  Answer ;  Discussions  ;  Reviews  ;  Bibliography  of  Recent 
Literature. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  XVII,  4 :  O.  A,  Shrubsole,  The 
Relation  of  Theological  Dogma  to  Religion  ;  Aiarlow  Alexander  Shaw, 
Some  Facts  of  the  Practical  Life  and  their  Satisfaction  ;  W,  R.  Sorley, 
Ethical  Aspects  of  Economics  (III)  ;  F,  Carrel,  Has  Sociology  a  Moral 
Basis  ?  John  E,  Boodin,  The  Ought  and  Reality  ;  Harold  Johnson,  Some 
Essentials  of  Moral  Education  ;  Herbert  L.  Stewart,  Self- Realization  as 
the  Moral  End ;  Josiah  Morse,  The  Psychology  of  Prejudice ;  Book  Reviews. 
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of  the  Tympanic  Mechanism  in  Audition  ;  F,  M.  Urban,  On  the  Method 
of  Just-perceptible  Differences  ;  5.  S,  Colvin,  The  Ultimate  Value  of  Ex- 
perience ;  /.  Mark  Baldwin,  On  Truth  ;  Discussion. 

The  Psychological  Bulletin,  IV,  6 :  August  Hoch,  Psychogenic 
Factors  in  the  Development  of  Psychoses  ;  Adolf  Meyer,  Misconceptions 
at  the  Bottom  of  '  Hopelessness  of  all  Psychology  * ;  Psychological  litera- 
ture ;  Books  Received  ;  Notes  and  News. 

The  British  Journal  of  Psychology,  II,  2 :  E.  Bullough,  On  the 
Apparent  Heaviness  of  Colours  ;  /.  H,  Wimn%s,  The  Relative  Effects  of 
Fatigue  and  Practice  Produced  by  Different  Kinds  of  Mental  Work  ;  W. 
G.  Smith  and  S.  C  M.  Sowton,  Observations  on  Spatial  Contrast  and  Con* 
fluence  in  Visual  Perception  ;  W,  H,  Winch,  The  Vertical-Horizontal 
Illusion  in  School-Children ;  Proceedings  of  the  British  Psychological 
Society. 

The  Journal  OF  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Scientific  Methods, 
IV,  12  :  John  Dewey,  The  Control  of  Ideas  by  Facts  (III) ;  James  Bissett 
Pratt,  Truth  and  its  Verification  ;  Edward  L.  Thomdike,  On  the  Function 
of  ^^sual  Images  ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature ;  Journals  and  New 
Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

IV,  13  :  Thomas  P.  Bailey,  Snap  Shot  of  a  Hunt  for  a  Lost  Name ;  Ar- 
thur  Ernest  Dames,  Suggestions  toward  a  Psychogenetic  Theory  of  Mind  ; 
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IV,  14  :  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  A  Review  of  Pragmatism  as  a  Theory  of 
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THE  OBJECTS   OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

THE  distinction  between  'object'  as  a  thing  existentially  ex- 
ternal to  an  individual  mind  and  '  object '  as  the  goal  or 
term  of  reference  for  thought,  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance for  epistemological  discussion ;  and  yet  this  distinction  is 
one  not  always  kept  in  mind  in  such  discussions.  It  is  with 
'  objects '  in  the  second  sense  that  we  are  concerned  in  this  article. 
An  object  in  this  general  sense,  which  includes,  as  a  special  class, 
objects  in  the  first  sense,  is  anything  that  may  be  qualified  by 
the  judgmental  reference  of  thought  to  it.  Object,  in  this  funda- 
mental, epistemological  meaning  of  the  term,  includes  all  termini 
of  judgment,  whether  the  aim  be  simply  to  render  a  theoretical 
account  of  fact  or  to  treat  such  account  as  a  step  towards  prac- 
tical achievement.  Since  conscious  possession  of  knowledge 
requires  always  the  activity  of  judgment,  no  sharp  line  of  division 
can  be  drawn  between  theoretical  and  practical  thinking.  The 
success  of  practice  involves  the  truth  of  theory. 

An  object,  then,  is  any  specific  situation  or  element  in  experi- 
ence which  yields  conscious  meaning  or  reflective  significance  for 
a  thinking  self.  And  '  object,'  as  the  terminus  or  '  objective '  of 
judgment  in  cognition,  is  analogous  to  'object'  in  the  practical 
sense,  as  goal  of  volition  or  action.  In  this  respect,  no  hard  and 
fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  thinking  and  willing,  cognition 
and  action.  When  one  asks  me,  "  What  is  the  obfect  of  all  this 
labor  of  yours?"  he  means,  and  I  understand  that  he  means, 
"  What  end  have  you  in  view  in  carrying  on  this  piece  of  literary 
work,  I.  ^.,  what  is  the  goal  of  your  cflTort  of  will,  involving,  as  it 
docs,  so  much  reflection  ?  "     Another  may  be  asked,  "  What  is 
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the  object  of  this  strenuous  physical  training  or  this  assiduous 
devotion  to  business?*'  To  which  he  may  reply,  "  To  beat  A 
in  a  race/'  or,  "To  get  rich  before  I  am  forty."  His  tflyect  \s 
called  more  '  practical '  than  mine,  simply  because  it  can  be  more 
readily  appreciated  by  the  average  intelligence. 

The  object  of  knowledge  involves  the  consciousness  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  idea  of  an  object  and  the  object  that  warrants 
the  idea, —  a  distinction  without  which  there  would  be  no  knowl- 
edge and  which  carries  in  its  train  all  the  perplexing  questions  as 
to  the  way  in  which  thinking  can  refer  to  an  object,  as  to  how 
knowledge  can  be  more  than  a  merely  subjective  or  psycholog- 
ical process,  in  short,  the  whole  nest  of  epistemological  problems. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  main  purpose  of  the  present  article 
to  discuss  these  questions  at  large.  I  must  be  content  here  to 
emphasize  one  consideration  involved  in  the  distinction  between 
the  idea  of  an  object  and  the  object  of  an  idea. 

Knowledge  begins  in  simple  judgments,  judgments  of  feeling 
or  sentience,  as  yet  devoid  of  explicit  conceptual  relations,  but 
containing  the  germs  of  all  the  higher  functions  of  thinking. 
And  the  problem  of  the  nature  and  function  of  cognitive  think- 
ing, in  short,  the  entire  problem  of  knowledge,  arises  directly  out 
of  the  emergence  o{  images  and  idecu  as  products  of  judgment  in 
its  function  as  the  mediating  activity  between  immediate  con- 
sciousness and  its  objects.  Images  and  ideas  are  at  once  the  dis- 
tinguishing and  the  relating  terms  between  the  self  as  knower 
and  doer,  and  the  world  in  and  through  which  it  knows  and  does. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  important  to  trace  in  some 
detail  the  psychological  process  of  the  genesis  of  images  and 
ideas,  but  I  cannot  pause  to  do  so  here.  A  few  words  on  this 
point  must  suffice.  The  simplest  judgments  of  sentience  are 
ploughed  deep  into  the  texture  of  mind  because  of  their  emo- 
tional and  practical  interest.  They  are  retained, — just  how,  we 
need  not  stop  to  consider,  since  this  is  primarily  a  matter  for 
psychology.  When  similar  judgments  are  made  again,  i.  e,^ 
when  the  mind  consciously  reacts  to  similar  situations,  they  are 
felt  as  similar,  and  this  feeling  is  the  condition  of  more  specific 
identification.     There  is  a  thrill  of  recognition  of  partial  identity. 
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perhaps  a  distinct  redintegration.  Memory  images  are  thus 
formed  through  the  feeling  of  similarity  that  binds  together  frag- 
ments of  past  imagery,  of  experiences  of  pleasure-pain,  tension, 
movement,  etc.,  as  significant  of  consciously  active  attitudes.  In 
this  way  more  or  less  definite  images  or  ideas  of  typical  objects 
of  judgment  arise  in  consciousness.*  For  instance,  the  candle, 
now  judged  by  the  child  to  be  the  same  in  behavior  as  the  lighted 
thing  which  formerly  burnt  it  painfully,  does  not  now  inflict  a 
bum,  because  the  recognition  of  sameness  in  behavior  involves 
the  judgment  that  it  would  bum  if  touched,  and  so  the  child 
makes  the  further  practical  judgment  of  not  touching  it.  Images 
and  ideas  get  freighted  with  all  sorts  of  significant  relationships 
for  a  self,  and  these  constitute  their  cognitive  values.  As  instru- 
ments for  storing  up  and  directing  experiences,  they  gain  a  quasi- 
independent  reality ;  but  their  entire  raison  d'etre,  as  well  as  their 
use,  lies  in  their  functions  as  instruments  of  a  thought-directed 
adj  ustment  of  the  self  to  the  world  of  experience.  And  this  adj  ust- 
ment  involves  what  are  commonly  called  theoretical,  as  well  as 
practical  and  emotional,  relations. 

The  self  becomes,  not  only  a  centre  of  feeling  that  can  be  af- 
fected by,  and  that  can  affect  objects,  but  also  a  centre  of 
thinking  that  by  judgmental  activity  forms  '  ideas '  about  things, 
that  carries  about  memory-images  of  objects.  In  short,  the  self 
becomes  a  knowing  and  devising  self, —  one  that  judges  and 
plans,  that  is  aware  of  the  distinction  between  itself  z&  judging 
and  devising,  the  objects  concerning  which  it  judges  and  devises, 
and  ^<t  judging  or  knowing  process  ythxch  is  at  once  the  connect- 
ing link  and  distinguishing  term  between  knowing  self  and 
known  object. 

It  may  become  necessary,  in  the  course  of  thought's  develop- 
ment, to  divide  experience  up  into  two  disparate  realms,  physical 
and  psychical,  and  to  conclude  that  the  former  has  an  indepen- 
dent being  to  which  thought  may  validly  refer,  but  which  is  of 

>  I  ihoold  not  maintain  that  all  thinking  requires  images.  No  donbt  in  ereiy  case 
of  thinking,  when  psychologically  considered,  some  sort  of  image  or  sign  at  least  may 
be  foond.  But  in  the  actual  movement  of  thought,  the  sign  is  entirely  subordinate  to 
the  meaning,  and  the  laUer,  in  the  higher  stages  of  thinking,  is  hardly  capable  of 
envisagement 
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wholly  foreign  nature.     But  it  is  certainly  untrue  to  the  manner 
in  which  experience  is  operated  upon  from  within  and  reconsti- 
tuted by  thinking,  as  well  as  fatal  to  a  theory  of  knowledge,  to 
begin  with  an  assumption  of  this  character.     Experience,  in   its 
beginnings  as  psychical  immediacy,  is  neither  physical  nor  psy- 
chical, in  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  employed  when 
they  are  contrasted.     The  sharp  contrast  between  physical  and 
psychical  is  one  that  has  grown  up  through  the  formation  of 
memory-images  and  ideas  that  seemingly  are  carried  about  in 
the  head,  and  hence  may  be  supposed  to  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent sort  of  existence  from  that  of  the  '  external '  objects  to  which 
they  refer.     It  is,  in  short,  the  interposition  of  reflective  knowl- 
edge, as  a  third  term,  between  the  immediate  states  of  a  psy- 
chical centre  and  the  objects  of  its  thought  and  action,  that  leads 
to  the  assumption  of  a  purely  independent  and  utterly  non-psy- 
chical world.     What  ultimate  warrant  this  assumption  may  have, 
we  need  not  stop  to  enquire  here.     I  am  concerned  now  to  in- 
sist that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  knowl- 
edge, the  truly  important  distinction  of  subject  and  object  is 
that  between  the  cognitive  meanings  which  thinking,  as  judg- 
ment, has,  and  the  objects  to  which  these  meanings  refer.     True 
judgment  is  always  a  dynamic  act  of  intelligence,  the  reference 
of  meanings  or  of  ideas  in  their  significance   to   reality.     The 
objects  which  constitute  reality  for  us  may  be  either  what  we  com- . 
monly  call  psychical  or  physical.     A  thought  or  an  emotion  of 
my  own  is  just  as  truly,  and  in  quite  the  same  valid  sense,  object 
of  my  cognitive  meaning  in  the  act  of  reference  called  judgment, 
as  is  a  sky-scraper  or  a  mountain. 

I  may  interpolate  here  the  observation,  that  it  is  the  confusion 
between  object  as  object  of  thought  in  judgment,  and  object  as  an 
extended  mass  having  form,  color,  etc.,  that  is  responsible  for  the 
assumption  of  naive  realism,  that  the  world  of  objects  must  differ 
toto  calo  from  the  world  of  thought.  In  truth,  no  experience  has 
meaning,  except  in  so  far  as  the  constitutive  act  of  thought  is  or 
has  been  at  work  upon  it.  Either  all  experience  is  actually  or 
potentially  meaningful  for  thought  from  the  outset,  or  it  remains 
forever  dumb  and  blind.     The  germs  of  thought's  mediating 
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activity  must  be  present  in  the  crudest  datum  of  sense  perception. 
Knowledge  does  not  begin  with  some  raw  unmentalized  datum 
thrust  into  the  mind  from  without.  The  physical  object,  to  which 
a  judgment  refers,  may  be  as  impenetrable  as  wrought  steel,  as 
hard  as  a  diamond,  but,  as  object  of  thought,  it  is  not  something 
thrust  into  a  mind  from  without,  but  reference  of  a  thought's 
meaning  or  an  idea's  cognitive  bearing  to  reality. 

If  knowledge  or  truth,  then,  be  never,  in  any  case,  either  an 
image  or  idea  taken  by  itself  or  a  particular  existence  outside  the 
mind,  what  is  it?  Knowledge  must  be,  in  simplest  and  most 
general  terms,  a  consciousness  of  the  relation  between  a  thinking 
or  judging  mind  and  anything  concerning  which  a  mind  may 
judge.  Hence  truth  or  specific  knowledge,  the  result  of  judg- 
ment, does  not  exist  in  the  same  sense  in  which  particular  things 
exist.  Truth  is  actual  or  real,  but  its  reality  is  that  of  valid 
meaning.  Truth  does  not  exists  but  it  nevertheless  tf,  and 
existence  is  one  class  of  its  objects.  Existence  has  truth  or  is 
true,  in  so  far  as  it  enters  into  the  relation  to  the  judging  mind 
which  yields  psychic  meaning.  Every  kind  of  real  existent  must 
somehow  yield  this  ideal  quality  of  psychical  meaning ;  for  only 
thus  is  there  any  sense  in  speaking  of  a  thing's  existence. 

Now,  what  is  the  relation  between  particular  objects  of  knowl- 
edge, which  somehow  exist,  and  the  principles  of  truth  or  judg- 
ment, which  do  not  exist  in  the  same  sense  in  which,  for  example, 
a  pebble  exists,  but  the  reality  of  which  must  be  involved  in  the 
truth  of  any  matter  of  fact? 

If  knowledge  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  psychical  existence 
either  of  ideas  or  of  non-ideational  things,  and  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  existence  implies  truth,  and  truth  somehow  refers  to  exist- 
ents,  reality  must  have  a  dual  character.  Reality,  as  a  whole, 
must  involve  the  correlative  or  interdependent  being  oifact  and 
meaning,  of  thought  and  its  object.  Then  nothing  can  be  an 
object  of  knowledge  that  has  not  the  quality  or  power  of  receiv- 
ing and  sustaining  the  constitutive  act  of  thought  called  judg- 
ment. It  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  a  knowable  object  that 
it  is  a  subject  of  judgment.  Then,  if  the  valid  reality  of  thought 
imply  the  reality  of  a  systematic  whole  of  thought,  the  truths  of 
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particular  fact  cannot  be  independent  of  truths  of  general  princi- 
ples. The  organism  of  truth  must  be  a  systematic  unity,  from 
the  barest  and  most  isolated  matter-of-iact  up  to  the  most  wide- 
reaching  generalization. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  the  present  article,  to  consider  at 
length  what  may  be  the  specific  character  of  this  organism  of 
truth.  Our  previous  discussion  is  in  the  nature  of  a  preamble  to 
a  classification  of  the  various  types  or  classes  of  objects  of 
knowledge,  with  a  view  to  indicating  their  interrelations,  and  so 
preparing  the  way  for  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
S}rstematic  unity  of  intelligence  or  organism  of  knowledge  as  the 
ultimate  implication  and  ground  of  knowledge. 

Let  us  then  briefly  consider  the  various  classes  of  cog^tive 
objects.     These  classes  are  as  follows  : 

Class  I.  The  class  of  all  objects  external  to  the  mind  of  the 
individual  knower,  i.  ^.,  existing  in  apparent  independence  of  the 
individual's  consciousness  of  them.  This  class  includes  {d)  all 
physical  objects  (including  the  thinker's  own  body,  after  he  has 
developed  a  consciousness  of  the  distinction  between  his  mind 
and  his  body  and  of  the  causal  relationship  between  his  own 
body  and  other  bodies) ;  {b)  social  psychological  objects^  or  the 
ideas  and  feelings  of  other  minds,  whether  as  now  existing  or  as 
having  existed  in  past  time  and  having  left,  in  historical  records, 
expressions  of  their  ideas  and  feelings.  Class  I  is  the  class  of 
over-individual  or  socially  sharable  objects  of  thought ;  and, 
since  all  the  objects  of  knowledge  in  this  class,  although  known 
only  through  the  constitutive  act  of  judgment,  are  thought  as 
independent  existences,  we  may  call  it  the  class  of  over-indi- 
vidual existents^  i,  e.,  of  existents  that  are  socially  recognized  as 
such,  in  distinction  from  those  that  are  known  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual thinker.  A  complete  epistemological  enquiry  would  have 
to  decide  whether  these  social  existents  as  knowable  objects 
imply  an  over-social  consciousness,  or  whether  the  doctrine  of  a 
social  consciousness  is  sufficient  foundation  for  their  knowable 
reality. 

Class  II.     The  class  of  the  individual  thinker's  own  ideas, 
feelings,  etc.,  as  objects  of  immediate  awareness,  when  he  feels 
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them,  or  of  retrospective  awareness  in  memory  and  reflection. 
(My  supposed  knowledge  of  my  own  past  states  sets,  of  course, 
a  serious  problem  that  cannot  be  entered  upon  here.)  This  is 
the  class  of  strictly  individual  objects  of  cognition.  Only  I  can 
be  directly  aware  of  my  own  psychic  states.  But  objects  of  this 
class  may  pass  over  into  Class  I  (^)  by  expression  and  inter- 
conununication.  This  passage  is  only  very  partially  achieved 
in  the  case  of  our  deepest  feelings  and  strivings.  The  complex 
individuality  of  tliese  makes  communication  through  conventional 
and  generalized  signs  very  diflicult.  Inter-communication,  of 
course,  requires  also  the  constructive  interpretative  activity  of  the 
mind  which  receives  the  communication.  How  one  mind  can 
know  another,  is  a  special  form  of  the  general  cpistemological 
problem,  how  a  mind  can  know  anything  beyond  its  own  pass- 
ing states. 

Class  III.  The  class  of  universal  truths,  viz.,  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  log^c  and  mathematics  (and  of  ethics,  aesthetics,  meta- 
physics, and  religion,  if  there  be  such).  Much  ado  is  made  to- 
day in  some  quarters  as  to  how  the  propositions  of  logic  and 
mathematics  can  exists  and  it  is  argued  by  one  school  ^  that  these 
propositions  must  exist  as  entities  independent  of  any  thinking 
mind.  According  to  the  view  of  the  present  writer,  they  are  not 
to  be  taken  as  existents  at  all.  There  are  two  obvious  types  of 
existents,  physical  processes  and  psychical  or  psychological  proc- 
esses. Whether  these  two  types  can  with  any  show  of  sound 
reason  be  reduced  to  one,  is  an  ultimate  problem  for  metaphysics. 
The  members  of  Class  III,  such  as  the  principle  of  contradiction, 
the  axioms  of  geometry,  etc.,  are  objects  of  cognition  whose  actu- 
ality or  reality  consists  in  their  being  as  laws  or  formulas  which 
express  fundamental  operations  or  functions  of  thought,  by  which 
any  existent  is  known  through  judgment  as  an  existent  in  relation 
to  others.  These  principles,  then,  are  over-individual  or  general 
objects  of  cognition,  not  of  the  type  called  *  existents,'  but  of  the 
type  called  '  valid  '  or  '  significant '  activities  of  reason.  Their 
being  does  not  consist  in  a  particular  factual  existence,  like  that  of 

1  That  of  G.  E.  Moore,  B.  Russell,  and  others.  See  Russell's  PrindpUs  of  MtUkt- 
matuSf  passim. 
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a  table  or  a  toothache,  but  in  their  actuality  as  fundamental  prin- 
ciples or  laws  expressive  of  that  universal  structure  and  function- 
ing of  thought  or  reason  on  which  depends  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  psychic  meaning  or  conscious  significance  in  the  world 
of  things.  These  principles  do  not  exist,  but  they  express  funda- 
mental conditions  of  existence  and  non-existence  in  a  world  that 
is  conscious  of  itself,  and  in  a  consciousness  that  knows  itself  only 
in  relation  to  things  of  which  it  is  or  may  become  conscious.  In 
short,  this  is  the  class  of  over-indvuidual  principles  of  validity ^  or 
of  absolute  intelligible  values. 

Now,  if  every  truth  be  true,  every  meaning  valid,  only  in  so 
&r  as  it  fits  into  an  organized  or  systematic  and  coherent  whole 
of  truth,  then  the  universal  truths  of  log^c,  mathematics,  etc., 
must  somehow  fit  into  this  systematic  whole,  although  we  may 
not  be  able  now  or  at  any  time  to  determine  finally  how  these 
principles  cohere.  The  validity  of  this  self-coherent  system  is  the 
reality  of  a  supreme  mind  or  organization  of  truth.^  The  abso- 
luteness of  truth  consists  in  the  completeness  and  systematic 
coherence  of  all  the  thought  relations  involved  in  knowing  the 
existent  as  actual  and  possible.  Now  Classes  I  and  II,  referring 
respectively  to  over-individual  and  to  individual  existents,  as  ob- 
jects of  cognition,  involve  judgments  which,  if  true,  must  be 
universally  valid.  For  example,  it  is  a  particular  and  local  fact 
that  I  have  a  headache  to-day ;  but  if  true  now,  it  must  somehow 
be  an  element  of  truth  for  all  time  that  I,  at  this  particular  date, 
had  a  headache,  whatever  '  I '  and  the  '  headache '  may  mean  at 
some  future  time.  If  the  judgment  respecting  it  have  any  truth, 
then  the  fact  of  the  headache  is  somehow  implicated  with  all  the 
conditions  of  existence  now,  and  the  judgment  about  the  fact 
is  implicated  with  the  whole  system  of  judgments  by  which  ex- 
istence in  its  totality  gets  psychical  meaning  or  significance.  It 
would  be  still  easier  to  show  that  judgments  concerning  isolated 
physical  facts  are  implicated,  through  the  laws  of  the  physical 
order,  in  the  whole  system  of  meanings  which  belong  to  physi- 
cal existence  as  object  of  organized  thinking.     It  follows  that 

^  I  mnst  reserve  for  an  another  occasion  the  full  derdopment  of  an  argument  on 
thb  point 
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Qasses  I  and  II  of  cognitions  involve  Class  III.  In  short,  any 
valid  judgment  or  act  of  cogfnitive  reference,  by  which /ir/  is  con- 
stituted for  a  knowing  mind,  is  implicated  in  the  whole  system  of 
valid  judgments,  whose  first  principles  or  underlying  texture  are 
to  be  found  in  the  absolute  values  which  constitute  the  principles 
of  logic,^  mathematics,  etc.  All  types  of  cognition,  then,  pre- 
suppose the  absolute  validity  of  an  ideal  systematic  or  self-co- 
herent whole  of  experience  consdous  of  itself  This  is  what  we 
mean  by  the  reality  of  a  universal  mind. 

There  seems  tp  be  still  another  class  of  objects  of  knowledge, 
viz.,  those  that  refer  neither  to  existents  nor  to  valid  principles  of 
thinking,  and  yet  are  objects  of  thought ;  for  example,  a  *  round 
square,'  '  wooden  iron,'  '  Pegasus,'  *  Centaurs,'  etc.  This  class 
may  be  subdivided  into  {a)  contradictory  objects  of  thought,  such 
as  a  '  round  square ';  {b)  mythological  and  imaginary  figures  or 
ideas,  such  as  '  Centaur,' '  castles  in  Spain,'  a  *  mountain  of  gold.' 

Sub-class  {a)  is  simply  that  of  contradictory  and  invalid  ideas 
which  a  mind  can  entertain,  not  as  objects  of  logical  thinking,  but 
as  imaginary  or  *  play-objects '  of  thought.  A  '  round  square,' 
'  wooden  iron,'  a  '  rope  of  sand,'  a  '  capital  made  up  of  debts,' 
etc.,  are  non-existent,  invalid  objects  of  thought,  entertained  by 
a  process  of  logical  play  or  conscious  illusion,  in  which  the  logical 
faculty  *  lets  up '  or  recreates  itself  in  the  region  of  absurd  make- 
believe.  Lewis  Carroll's  Alice  in  Wonderland  and  Through  the 
Looking  Glass  are  classical  examples  of  this  play  or  make-believe. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  a  mind  which  is  not  conscious  of  the 
logical  relations  of  opposition  or  incompatibility  among  ideas, 
joins  incompatibles  and  seriously  holds  them  as  true.  In  other 
words,  contradictions  and  absurdities  may  be  entertained  unwit- 
tingly by  a  mind  that  unites  ideas  unconscious  of  the  contradic- 
tions in  fact  or  principle  involved  in  the  union.  Such  contradic- 
tions exist  simply  as  psychical  processes.  It  would  belong  to  a 
psychology  and  logic  of  error  to  deal  fully  with  such  cases,  and 
I  shall  not  dwell  upon  them  further. 

The  objects  of  subclass  (*),  such  as  '  Centaurs,'  *  Pegasus,' 
'  Minerva  is  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,'  etc.,  exist  for  thought 
in  a  *  universe  of  discourse.'     The  figures  of  Greek  mythology 
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have  psychical  existence  as  members  of  a  system  or  group  of 
ideas  which  we  may  refer  to  minds  that  once  existed  and  created 
these  figures,  just  as  the  imaginary  figures  of  a  modem  poet, 
Blake  or  Shelley  for  instance,  exist  in  the  mind  of  that  poet  and 
for  the  sympathetic  minds  of  his  readers.  These  objects  of 
thought,  mythological  figures,  etc.,  have  an  over-individual 
psychical  existence  and  meaning  through  their  reference  to  the 
creative  imaginations  of  poets  or  peoples,  the  Homeric  Greeks, 
for  example.  The  existence  of  these  mythological  figures  of  the 
past,  now,  as  objects  of  thought,  refers  to  the  present  activity  of 
minds  possessed  of  sufficient  imagination  and  feeling  to  endow  his- 
torical records  with  psychical  meaning. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  briefly  point  out  the  application  of  our 
classification  of  objects  of  knowledge  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
sciences.  The  physical  sciences,  including  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology,  are  sciences  of  over-individual  physical  existents. 
The  psychological  sciences  are  sciences  of  over-individual  psy- 
chical existents,  /.  ^.,  of  common  or  socially  verifiable  facts  of 
mind.  Mathematics,  logic,  ethics,  aesthetics,  and  the  philosophy 
of  religion  are  sciences  of  the  over-individual  values  or  valid  prin- 
ciples of  thinking,  of  conduct,  of  the  feeling  for  beauty,  and  of 
devotion  or  worship  respectively.  These  values,  of  course,  if 
valid,  must  apply  to  the  world  of  existents  and  be  discoverable 
therein.  The  distinction  made  between  descriptive  and  normative 
sciences  rests  upon  this  difference,  in  mode  of  approach,  between 
the  study  of  observable  and  verifiable  facts  of  existence  and  the 
study  of  the  values  or  ultimate  principles  involved  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  world  of  fact.  One  may  study  physics  without  a  pre- 
liminary enquiry  into  the  logical  foundations  of  induction  or  of 
mathematics,  and  one  may  experience  beauty  or  religious  uplift 
without  the  study  of  aesthetics  or  of  the  philosophy  of  religion. 
But,  in  every  case,  the  truth  of  what  one  studies  or  experiences 
depends  upon  the  functioning  in  one's  mind  of  the  ultimate  values 
or  principles  of  validity.  And  these  principles  must,  in  turn,  be 
discoverable  in  the  facts  of  experience.  Hence  no  absolute 
separation  can  be  made  of  descriptive  and  normative  sciences. 

There  can  be  no  science  of  purely  individual  existents  or  private 
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and  immediate  experiences,  no  science  of  my  toothache  and  head- 
ache, of  my  love  and  aspiration,  except  in  so  far  as  these  pass  over, 
through  physiological  processes,  into  the  realm  of  over-individual 
physical  existents,  or,  through  expression,  into  the  realm  of  over- 
individual  or  social  psychical  processes. 

Joseph  A.  Leighton. 

HOBART  COLLEGS. 


KANTS   CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE   FORMS   OF 
JUDGMENT. 

A  DETAILED  study  of  Kant's  relation  to  the  German  logi- 
cians of  his  century  may  seem  to  some  to  be  the  last  re- 
course of  a  Kant-Forschung  in  search  of  a  not  yet  wholly 
exhausted  subject  of  erudition.  In  reality,  however,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  this  class  of  facts  is  peculiarly  indispensable  for 
any  intelligent  reading  of  Kant  or  any  just  judgment  of  his  work. 
It  is,  for  one  thing,  a  necessary  aid  and  means  of  control  in  the 
exegesis  of  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft;  for  the  import  of 
otherwise  obscure  passages  sometimes  becomes  intelligible  enough 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  form  in  which  certain  problems  were 
left,  or  the  terms  in  which  they  were  discussed  by  Kant's  prede- 
cessors. There  is  nothing,  moreover,  which  does  so  much  to 
enable  us  to  anatomize  Kant's  mental  processes  at  some  of  the 
critical  turns  in  his  argument,  to  see  just  what  logical  motives 
are  playing  upon  his  mind,  to  follow  the  windings  of  his  thought 
without  bewilderment,  to  notice  not  only  when  he  falls  into  con- 
fusion, but  also  why.  Such  an  understanding  of  Kant's  pro- 
cedure and  motives  from  the  inside  is  important  not  simply 
because  it  puts  us  in  a  better  position  to  judge  of  the  coherency 
and  value  of  this  or  that  argument  in  the  Kritik^  but  still  more 
because  it  provides  the  material  for  determining  the  justice  of  the 
still  widely  prevalent  view  that  Kant  was  a  singularly  penetrat- 
ing and  powerful  reasoner,  a  master  of  the  dialectician's  game 
of  ^  disUnguo,*  A  reputation  for  this  sort  of  masterfulness  in 
argument, —  such  as  Aristotle  once  had,  and  for  a  time,  and  in 
a  lower  degree,  Spinoza,- — if  it  is  undeserved,  may  be  a  very 
serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  philosophic  insight  There 
are  those  who  suspect  that  Kant's  reputation  is  at  the  present 
time,  especially  in  Germany,  an  influence  that  obstructs  and 
diverts  and  confuses  the  course  of  contemporary  philosophical 
inquiry.  And  finally,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  there  has 
been  a  certain  amount  of  misrepresentation  of  historical  realities, 
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in  the  current  accounts  of  the  precise  points  of  difference  between 
Kant  and  the  philosophers  of  the  preceding  generation,  and  an 
excessive  widening  of  the  gap  which  is  supposed  to  separate  the 
critical  method  from  earlier  modes  of  philosophical  procedure. 
For  all  of  these  reasons,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  logic  of 
the  school  of  Wolff  is  a  thing  eminently  desirable.  Yet  the 
subject  has  hardly  even  yet  been  so  fully  and  competently  studied 
as  its  importance  might  have  led  one  to  imagine  that  it  long 
since  would  have  been. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  such  study  has,  however,  recently 
been  made  by  Dr.  P.  Hauck  in  an  article  on  Kant's  table  of  the 
different  classes  of  judgments.^  The  role  which  this  classifica- 
tion of  judgments  plays  in  the  system  is  well  known  ;  it  is  by 
means  of  it  that  Kant  discovers  his  twelve  categories,  whose  ap- 
plication to  objects  constitutes  the  prerequisite  condition  of  the 
possibility  of  experience.  The  list  seems  fetched  in  as  a  detis 
ex  machina  at  a  point  where  Kant's  thought  would  otherwise 
have  come  to  a  stop,  for  the  lack  of  any  means  of  determining 
just  what  and  how  many  the  categories  are.  Now  the  machina 
in  this  case  has  commonly  been  supposed  to  be  the  Wolffian 
logic.  Kant  himself  intimates  that,  in  the  main,  he  takes  the 
scheme  over  from  the  formal  logicians  as  a  finished  product ; 
and  even  the  friendliest  commentators  on  the  Kritik,  recognizing 
the  abruptness  of  the  introduction  of  the  table  of  judgments  and 
its  artificial  character,  have  usually  observed  that  Kant  was  misled 
here  by  a  too  great  confidence  in  the  fundamental  significance  of 
the  distinctions  of  formal  logic,  and  by  a  too  ready  and  uncritical 
acceptance  of  the  results  reached  in  that  field  by  his  predecessors. 

Now  what  Dr.  Hauck  shows  is,  that  this  is  precisely  the  fault 
with  which  Kant  cannot  be  charged  ;  that  so  far  from  taking  over 
his  table  of  judgments  ready-made,  he  radically  alters  what  he 
found  in  the  classifications  of  the  logicians  to  whom  he  refers ; 
and  that  this  alteration  is  motivated  by  the  supposed  requirements 
of  the  'transcendental '  logic,  so  that  it  is  really  the  table  of  cate- 
gories that  shapes  the  table  of  judgments,  rather  than  the  con- 
trary.    The  books  from  which  Kant's  ideas  on  the  subject  took 

^  Kat%isiudUn^  XI,  1906,  pp.  196  t 
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their  departure  are  well  known.  They  are  Meier's  Vemunftlehre 
(1752),  first  of  all ;  and  besides  that,  Lambert's  Neues  Organon^ 
Baumgarten's  Acroasis  logica^  and  WolfTs  Pkilosop/da  roHoncUis, 
A  comparison  of  the  division  of  judgments  in  these  books,  with 
respect  to  the  several  fundamenta  divisionis^  with  Kant's  classifi- 
cation, shows  how  widely  he  departed  from  the  models  before 
him.  Thus,  as  Dr.  Hauck  points  out,  Meier  and  Baumgarten, 
under  the  head  of.  the  '  quantity '  of  judgments,  give  a  two-fold 
division,  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject,  one  of  the  classes 
being  further  subdivided,  as  follows :  I.  Judicia  singularia  (hav- 
ing a  singular  subject).  II.  Judicia  communia  (having  a  general 
term  as  subject)  :  i.  judicia  universalia;  2.  judicia  particularia. 
But  Lambert  had  shown  the  now  iamiliar  fact  that,  so  far  as  the 
quantity  of  the  proposition  is  concerned,  propositions  having 
singular  subjects  belong  in  the  same  class  with  universal  propo- 
sitions of  which  the  subject  is  a  general  term ;  since  in  either 
case  the  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole  of  the  pos- 
sible denotation  of  the  subject.  Lambert,  therefore,  gives  the 
now  accepted  dual  division  into  universal  and  particular  propo- 
sitions, with  'singular'  judgments  constituting  a  subdivision  of 
the  former.  Kant  expressly  recognizes  the  propriety  of  Lam- 
bert's revision  of  the  scheme.  And  he  would  have  got  a  dual 
division  by  following  either  Lambert  or  Meier.  But  instead,  he 
departs  from  both,  while  taking  material  from  each,  and  reaches 
a  triple  division  by  treating  the  three  classes  in  Meier's  scheme 
as  strictly  coordinate.  Analogous  innovations  of  Kant's  own 
are  shown  in  his  divisions  with  respect  to  quality,  relation,  and 
modality. 

I  do  not  wish  merely  to  recapitulate  Dr.  Hauck's  important 
paper,  which  is  doubtless  familiar  in  its  entirety  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  author 
does  not  see  the  full  bearing  of  the  facts  which  he  brings  out, 
nor  appreciate  the  real  significance  of  the  historical  data  which 
he  has  so  well  exhibited.  Dr.  Hauck  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
whose  natural  powers  of  vigorous  insight  have  been  hypnotized 
by  Kant's  reputation.  He  remarks  that  "schon  die  Achtung 
vor  der  Grosse  Kantischen  Denkens  "  ought  of  itself  to  lead  us 
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to  conclude  that  these  alterations  in  the  table  of  judgments  are 
based  upon  profound  and  valid  reasons ;  and  he  seems,  in  fact,  to 
regard  Kant's  innovations  as  decidedly  meritorious,  even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  formal  logician.  "  Ware  Kant  nicht  gewesen, 
und  dn  anderer  hatte  in  demselben  Masse  in  die  formale  Logik 
eingegriffen,  so  ware  er  der  Nachwelt  als  ein  bedeutender  Logiker 
erschienen."  To  argue  from  the  *  reverence '  due  Kant's  thought 
to  the  correctness  of  his  method  and  conclusions,  appears  to  me 
to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  a  priori  reasoning  which  the  Kritik  der 
reinen  Vemunft  does  not  succeed  in  justifying.  And  I  think  it 
worth  while  to  try  to  point  out  the  actual  meaning  of  Dr.  Hauck's 
facts,  as  he  does  not  do,  while  acknowledging  throughout  great 
obligations  to  his  research. 

First  of  all,  one  ought  to  note  the  way  in  which  these  facts 
illuminate  Kant's  curious  lack  of  what  may  be  called  logical  self- 
consciousness, —  the  ability  to  have  always  clearly  in  mind  just 
where  one  is  in  an  argument  and  how  one  came  there,  —  and  his 
consequent  tendency  to  play  misleading,  but  doubtless  quite  un- 
conscious, tricks  upon  his  reader.  Hauck's  argument,  —  for  the 
details  of  which  the  reader  must  refer  to  his  paper,  —  that  Kant 
did  not  deduce  his  categories  from  his  table  of  judgments,  but 
merely  fixed  his  table  to  remove  the  appearance  of  arbitrariness 
from  the  predetermined  scheme  of  categories,  seems  to  me  con- 
vincing. But  if  so,  the  whole  section  of  the  Kritik  containing 
this  table  and  the  discussion  and  explanation  of  it,  is  an  elaborate, 
however  unintentional,  pretence.  "  Transcendental  philosophy," 
says  Kant  grandly,  in  introdudng  the  subject,  "  has  the  advantage, 
but  also  the  duty,  of  discovering  its  concepts  according  to  a  fixed 
principle."  This  fixed  principle  the  division  of  judgments  in 
formal  logic  is  to  provide.  But  it  now  turns  out  that  the  prin- 
ciple, as  applied,  does  not  come  from  any  formal  logic  then  rec- 
ognized ;  that  it  is  a  factitious  construction  got  up  apris  coup  for 
the  express  purpose  of  giving  a  sanction  to  just  the  scheme  of 
categories  which  the  philosopher  appears  gravely  and  innocently 
to  be  deducing  from  it. 

Let  us,  however,  consider  Kant's  classification  in  detail,  with 
the  narrow-minded  spirit  of  the  formal  logician.     Has  Kant's 
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classification  of  judgments,  in  those  respects  in  which  it  departs 
from  the  results  of  his  predecessors,  any  value  ?  Does  it  even 
comply  with  the  elementary  requirements  of  respectable  classi- 
fication ? 

I.  Quantity, —  Kant's  division  of  judgments  with  respect  to 
quantity  it  will  be  remembered,  runs  as  follows  :  Universal, 
Particular,  Singular. 

Yet,  aS  has  been  remarked,  he  recog^nizes  that, ''  in  using  judg- 
ments in  syllogisms,  singular  judgments  may  be  treated  like 
universal  ones,"  as  Lambert  had  shown  him.  How,  then,  does 
he  justify  his  treatment  of  singular  judgments  (t.  ^.,  those  having 
a  singular  subject)  as  a  coordinate  class  ?  He  does  not  neglect 
to  ofTer  a  reason  for  his  alteration.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  we  compare  a 
singular  with  a  general  judgment,  looking  only  at  the  quantity  of 
knowledge  conveyed  by  it  {der  Grosse  nach),  that  knowledge 
stands  to  the  other  (conveyed  in  a  universal  judgment)  as  unity 
to  infinity,  and  is  therefore  essentially  difTerent  from  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  when  we  consider  a  singular  judgment,  not  only  ac- 
cording to  its  own  validity,  but  according  to  the  quantity  of 
knowledge  which  it  conveys,  that  ...  we  see  how  well  it  de- 
serves a  separate  place  in  a  complete  table  of  the  varieties  of 
thought  in  general,  though  not  in  a  logic  limited  to  the  use  of 
judgments  in  reference  to  each  other."  But  what  is  this  differ- 
entiation of  judgments  der  Grosse  nach  ?  Obviously,  to  begin 
with,  the  'quantity'  of  judgments  in  Kant's  sense  is  not  what 
formal  logic  has  ever  meant  by  quantity.  In  the  latter  sense, 
there  is  a  complete  dichotomy  among  judgments  :  in  every  case 
the  predicate  either  is  or  is  not  afBrmed  or  denied  of  the  whole 
denotation,  or  range  of  possible  being,  indicated  by  the  subject. 
Here,  then,  there  can  only  be  the  usual  two-fold  classification: 
What  Kant  signifies  by  quantity  is  not  this  specific  relation  of 
subject  and  predicate,  but  "  the  amount  of  knowledge  conveyed 
by  the  judgment."  This  simply  means  that  the  singular  propo- 
sition tells  us  something  about  only  one  object,  while  the  univer- 
sal proposition  tells  us  something  about  an  indefinitely  lai^e 
number  of  objects.  But  now,  taking  this  Kantian  sense  of 
'  quantity,'  and  sticking  to  it,  do  we  get  a  tripartite  division?    Is 
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there  any  decisive  and  non-arbitrary  reason  why  we  should  have, 
from  this  point  of  view,  neither  more  nor  less  than  three  '  quan- 
tities '  of  judgments  ?  Obviously  not.  A  dual  division  here 
might  be  reasonably  significant, —  judgments  referring  to  one, 
and  judgments  referring  to  more  than  one  object.  But  certainly 
when  we  go  beyond  this  general  distinction  of  unity  and  plu- 
rality, there  is  no  assignable  reason  for  stopping  with  the  mention 
of  any  particular  number  of  degrees  of  plurality.  '  Some  S  is 
P^  for  example,  a  particular  judgment,  tells  us  something  about 
a  number  of  objects  more  than  one,  and  less  than  the  indefinite 
whole  number  of  objects  constituting  the  extension  of  the  class 
5.  The  particular  judgment  is,  therefore,  without  doubt,  clearly 
and  significantly  distinguished  from  both  the  singular  and  the 
universal.  But  just  as  clearly  and  significantly  distinguished 
from  it  is  the  judgment :  '  Most  5*s  are  /''s' ;  that  is,  a  number  of 
objects  more  than  one,  and  more  than  the  half  of  the  indefinite 
whole  number  of  objects  included  within  the  class  5,  belong  to 
the  dass  P.  And  similarly  we  might  make  a  separate  class  for 
propositions  of  the  type :  *  Two  thirds  of  S\s  P*  Nay,  more ;  the 
essential  distinction  which  Kant  draws  in  favor  of  the  separate 
classification  of  'singular '  judgments  is  not  that  they  refer  to  a 
specific  proportion  of  a  possible  class  of  objects,  but  that  they 
refer  to  one  object,  while  universal  judgments  refer  to  an  infinity. 
In  strictness,  therefore,  Kant  should  have  a  separate  category 
of  quantity,  in  his  sense  of  quantity,  for  every  number  in  the 
series  between  one  and  infinity.  For,  really,  the  relation  of 
part  of  a  class  to  the  whole  of  a  class  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Kant's  criterion  of  division  here.  Judgments  are  to  be 
distinguished,  for  him,  not  according  to  how  great  a  proportion 
of  a  genus  they  tell  us  about,  but  hew  many  things  they  tell  us 
about. 

The  meaning  of  this  is  obvious.  Kant  has  simply  slipped 
over  from  '  quantity '  in  the  logician's  special  (and  rather  arbi- 
trary) sense,  to  quantity  in  the  purely  mathematical  or  arithmet- 
ical sense.  But  he  is  not  aware  that  he  has  done  so,  and  he 
does  not  cany  out  the  proper  consequences  of  doing  so.  He 
happens  to  need  a  triple  division,  —  partly,  one  is  compelled  to 
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believe,  because  he  is  wedded  to  the  triad,  and  partly  because 
he  has  already  before  his  mind  the  purely  mathematical  catego- 
ries (which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  logical  quantity  of  proposi- 
tions) of  unity,  plurality,  totality.  This  particular  triad  itself 
lacks  a  proper  fundantentum  divisiotds.  Unity  is  a  category  of 
number,  plurality  is  a  category  of  indefinite  number,  but  totality 
is  a  category  of  proportion.  Its  proper  place  (if  we  are  to  refrain 
from  going  into  arithmetically  definite  proportions)  would  be  in 
a  scheme  running  thus  :  Some  (of  a  possible  collective  unity), 
most,  all.  And  even  here  it  would  be  easy  to  interpolate  ad- 
ditional indefinite  degrees  of  approximation  to  totality.  The 
series  beginning  with  unity  and  plurality,  if  it  have  any  proper 
third  member,  must  find  it  in  *  infinity.'  Apparently  one  reason 
which  prevented  Kant  from  putting  this  in  place  of  totality,  was 
that  he  already  felt  the  need  (which  was  to  become  so  dominant 
in  Hegelianism)  of  conceiving  of  the  third  cat^ory  in  each  of  his 
triads  as  swallowing  up  and  uniting  the  characters  of  the  other 
two. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  dealing  with  the  quantity  of  judg- 
ments, Kant  {a)  passed  over  from  the  logical  to  the  strictly 
mathematical  notion  of  quantity,  without  realizing  that  he  had 
thereby  come  into  a  realm  where  the  spedal  distinctions  and  divi- 
sions of  the  formal  logic  are  no  longer  in  place ;  {It)  he  did  not 
see  what  was  implied  by  this  transition,  but  arbitrarily  adhered 
to  a  triple  classification ;  (c)  he  was  led  to  do  this  last  because 
he  had  already  preconceived  a  triad  of  mathematical  categories 
of  quantity,  which  triad  itself  appears  to  be  an  improper  classifi- 
cation, in  that  it  lacks  a  clear  and  uniform  basis. 

II.  Quality.  —  Kant  is  perhaps  the  first  logician  in  history  to 
conceive  of  a  class  of  judgments  neither  affirmative  nor  negative, 
yet  to  be  classified  along  with  these  by  the  same  criterion  of 
quality.  At  all  events  the  Wolffian  writers  are  innocent  of  any 
idea  so  ingenious.  They  adhere  to  the  familiar  dichotomy  which 
so  obviously  appears  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  case. 
Here  again,  however,  Kant  must  needs  have  his  tripartite  division. 
He  gets  it,  as  before,  by  taking  one  of  the  species  of  one  of  the 
two  apparently  exhaustive  genera,  and  erecting  it  into  a  third, 
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coordinate  genus.  The  logicians  preceding  him  had  been  ac- 
customed to  call  attention  to  a  certain  class  of  judgements  affirma- 
tive in  form,  but  having  negative  predicates  {termini  infiniti). 
An  example  of  these  *  infinite  judgments '  is  the  proposition : 
*  All  dumb  animals  are  non-rational.'  The  effect  of  such  a  judg- 
ment, manifestly,  is  to  imply  the  division  of  all  subjects  of  dis- 
course (or,  as  it  is  usually  more  loosely  taken,  of  all  animals)  into 
two  classes,  rational  and  non-rational,  which  are  together  com- 
pletely exhaustive,  and  to  assert  that  dumb  animals  belong  in  the 
class  '  non-radonal,'  the  denotation  of  which  is  presumably  the 
more  extensive,  while  its  connotation  is  the  less  definite  or  (when 
the  proposition  is  taken  strictly)  is  purely  negative  or  privative. 
It  is  this  species  of  affirmative  judgment  that  Kant  makes  into  a 
third  class  of  equal  rank.  He  does  not  fail  to  offer  his  defence 
of  such  a  surprising  addition  to  logic.  These  infinite  judgments 
constitute  a  distinct  *  quality '  from  a  point  of  view  peculiar  to  the 
transcendental  logic.  That  logic  always  asks  :  **  How  much  is 
gained  by  a  given  affirmation  with  reference  to  the  sum  total  of 
knowledge?"  Now,  in  the  case  of  an  infinite  judgment,  "it  is 
true  that,  so  far  as  the  logical  form  is  concerned,  I  have  really 
affirmed  something  by  saying  that  the  soul  is  non-mortal ;  for  I 
thus  place  the  soul  in  the  unlimited  sphere  of  immortal  beings.'' 
All  I  have  said,  however,  "  is  that  the  soul  is  one  of  the  infinite 
number  of  beings  which  remain  when  I  take  away  "  from  the 
sphere  of  possible  being  "all  that  is  mortal.  By  this  the  infinite 
sphere  of  all  that  is  possible  becomes  limited  only  in  so  far  as 
all  mortal  things  are  excluded  from  it,  the  soul  being  then  placed 
in  the  remaining  part  of  its  original  extent.  This  part,  however 
[here  is  Kant's  point],  even  after  its  limitation,  still  remains  in- 
finite, and  several  more  parts  of  it  may  be  taken  away  without 
extending  thereby  in  the  least  the  concept  of  the  soul  [ohne  doss 
darunt  der  Begriff  von  der  Seele  wdchsi].**  Hence  these  judg- 
ments are,  "  with  respect  to  their  contents,"  neither  affirmative 
nor  negative,  but  "  limitative  only." 

Now  what,  once  more,  is  the  basis  of  division  that  Kant  is 
employing  here  ?  Confessedly,  not  the  usual  one  of  *  form,'  as 
determined  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  negative  with  the 
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copula.  Nor  is  it  the  psychological  criterion  by  which  the 
affirmative  mental  attitude  towards  g^ven  content  conceived  in 
certain  relations  might  be  distinguished  from  the  attitude  of  nega- 
tion or  rejection  towards  the  same  content  Kant's  not  very  lumi- 
nous explanation  refers  rather  (a)  to  the  size  of  the  genus  within 
the  denotative  limits  of  which  the  subject  is  left  by  one  of  these 
'  infinite  judgments/  That  genus,  he  says,  is  infinite.  There  is, 
one  may  observe,  no  need  that  it  should  be.  If  I  divide  all  man- 
kind dichotomously  into  the  two  classes  of  those  over  two  feet 
tall,  and  those  not  over  two  feet  tall,  —  or  all  beings  into  tem- 
poral and  non-temporal,  —  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
extension  of  my  negative  genus  is  in  either  case  greater  than  that 
of  its  positive  counterpart  So  &r  as  their  possible  extension 
goes,  both  genera  seem  to  be  infinite,  or  indefinite.  So  far  as 
our  knowledge  of  their  actual  extension  goes,  the  two  negative 
predicates  apparently  determine  narrower  genera  than  do  the 
positive.  There  thus  does  not  appear  to  exist  any  such  differ- 
ence between  judgments  as  Kant  supposes.  You  cannot  dis- 
tinguish '  limitative '  or  '  infinite '  Judgments  from  affirmative  and 
negative  ones  merely  by  the  size  of  the  genera  to  which  they 
assign  their  subjects.  For  many  ordinary  affirmative  judgments 
(by  form),  and  all  negative  judgments  having  positive  predicates, 
assign  their  subjects  to  classes  that  may  be  as  large  as,  or  larger 
than,  those  of  the  corresponding  infinite  judgment.  Negative 
judgments,  notably,  are  of  equivalent  logical  force  to  affirmatives 
with  negative  predicates,  as  is  recognized  in  the  elementaty  infer- 
ential process  of  obversion.  To  say  'No  dumb  animals  are 
rational '  is,  as  every  one  knows,  the  same  as  saying  '  All  dumb 
animals  are  non-rational ' ;  when  you  ''  ask  how  much  is  gained  " 
by  the  former  proposition  ''with  respect  to  the  sum  total  of 
knowledge,"  you  find  that  ju/st  exactly  as  much,  and  as  little, 
is  gained  in  it  as  in  the  latter.  If,  therefore,  Kant  were  to  adhere 
throughout  his  division  to  his  own  criterion  of  quality,  —  as  applied 
in  the  definition  of  his  third  class  of  judgments,  —  we  should  find 
some  negative  judgments,  and  some  affirmative  ones,  falling  into 
the  same  class  with  the  so-called  '  infinite,'  and  we  should  thus, 
at  best,  come  back  once  more  to  a  dual  classification,  —  a  classi- 
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fication,  too,  in  which  we  should  lack  any  clear  means  for  draw- 
ing the  line  between  the  two  classes.  But,  of  course,  what  Kant 
has  done  is  to  take  the  division  into  affirmative  and  negative  as 
he  finds  it,  —  based,  as  it  is,  upon  the  ordinary  formal  distinction 
of '  quality,'  — and  then  to  proceed  to  make  parallel  with  these  a 
third  variety  which  he  has  differentiated  by  means  of  a  wholly 
disparate  and  inconsistent  distinction. 

Partly,  however,  Kant  {b)  seems  to  have  in  mind  the  fact  that 
*  infinite '  predicates  ascribe  no  positive  quality,  no  definite  con- 
notation, to  their  subjects.  But  here  the  same  difficulty  arises : 
negative  propositions  (with  positive  predicates)  are,  in  this  regard, 
in  the  same  case  as  the  '  infinite '  or  *  limitative '  ones ;  both  are 
species  of  the  one  genus.  According  to  the  criterion  of  divi- 
sion now  suggested  to  us  by  Kant's  language,  we  should  get  an- 
other two-fold  classification  :  I.  Judgments  which  assign  a  defi- 
nite, positive,  and  concrete  attribute  to  their  subjects.  II.  Judg- 
ments which  assign  to  their  subjects  no  such  attribute.  The 
first  class  would  include :  (i )  Affirmative  judgments  with  posi- 
tive predicates ;  (2)  negative  judgments  with  negative  predicates. 
The  second  class  would  consist  (i)  of  affirmative  judgments  with 
negative  predicates  ('  infinite  judgments '),  and  (2)  of  negative 
judgments  with  positive  predicates. 

In  the  case  of  the  category  of  quality,  then,  Kant  has  fallen 
into  the  exceedingly  elementary  error  of  confusing  the  basis  of 
division  which  he  should  use  for  distinguishing  species  with  that 
by  which  the  genera  are  distinguished ;  and,  by  thus  shifting  his 
fundamentum  dwisionis  in  the  middle  of  his  classification,  he  con- 
trives to  introduce  a  third  kind  of  judgment.  So  long  as  he  is 
held  down  strictly  to  one  basis,  he  gets  only  a  dual  division,  no 
matter  which  of  the  alternative  and  ambiguous  senses  of  his  cri- 
terion be  taken.  It  is  to  such  distressing  confusions  of  ideas 
that  the  great  philosopher  descends  in  order  to  save  his  triads. 

III.  Relation,  — The  idea  of  classifying  judgments  with  respect 
to  '  relation '  is,  as  Hauck  notes,  apparently  original  with  Kant 
His  predecessors  have,  however,  a  classification,  based  upon  other 
grounds,  which  contains  the  elements  of  Kant's  third  triad. 
They  divide. judgments,  namely,  into  simple  and  complex;  and 
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under  the  latter  they  give,  as  species,  hypothetical  judgments 
and  disjunctive  judgments  (and,  in  some  cases,  still  others). 
Changing  the  term  '  simple '  into  '  categorical,'  Kant  again  ar- 
ranges the  three  spedes  included  in  a  Wolffian  dual  division  in  a 
row  as  coordinate  genera. 

The  basis  upon  which  the  Wolffians  make  their  division  is  ob- 
viously rather  trivial,  since  it  is  the  alogfical  one  of  purely  gram- 
matical complexity.  But  this  is  merely  an  inadequate  expression 
of  a  natural  and  proper  (though  still  essentially  formal)  distinc- 
tion of  propositions  into  categorical  and  conditional,  the  two  forms 
of  the  latter  being  the  hypothetical  and  the  disjunctive.  In  the 
last  analysis,  —  as  is  shown  by  the  possibility  of  resolution,  —  all 
judgments  may  be  called  either  categorical  or  conditional,  as  you 
please ;  but  the  dual  classification  and  subclassification  just  in- 
dicated has  a  certain  convenience,  and  it  is  clear  and  consistent. 
We  have,  then,  propositions  in  which  the  predicate  is  affirmed  of 
the  (nominal)  subject  (of  the  principal  clause)  with  no  express 
limitation,  or  with  such  limitation,  which  latter  may  be  (so  far  as 
its  expression  goes)  of  more  than  one  form.  There  is,  however, 
as  every  elementary  student  of  logic  knows,  no  real  difference 
between  the  proposition,  '  A  is  either  B  or  C,'  and  the  assertion 
conjointly  of  the  pair  of  propositions :  '  If  A  is  B,  it  is  not  C ; 
and  if  it  is  not  B,  it  is  C  Kanf  s  classification  must,  then,  be 
considered  a  poor  one,  since  it  ignores  the  possibility  and  superior 
logical  propriety  of  regarding  the  hypothetical  and  the  disjunc- 
tive judgments  as  merely  two  forms  of  conditionality.  But  there 
is  no  such  confusion  here  as  in  the  former  cases :  there  is  no 
actual  cross-classification,  no  using  of  genera  as  species  of  other 
genera  that  are  at  the  same  time  classified  as  coordinate  with  the 
first* 

1  In  his  Logik  (KinkeVs  ed.,  p.  115)  Kant  denies  the  possibility  of  reducing 
hypotheticft]  judgments  to  the  categorical  form.  This  odd  logical  doctrine  he  sup* 
ports  by  another  characteristically  blundering  argument  "  Some  say  that  it  is  easy 
to  transform  a  hjrpothetical  into  a  categorical  proposition.  But  this  cannot  be,  for 
the  two  are  by  their  nature  wholly  different  from  one  another.  In  the  categorical 
judgment,  there  is  nothing  problematical,  but  everything  is  assertoric ;  in  the  hypo- 
thetical, on  the  contrary,  only  the  consequent  is  assertoric.  .  .  .  There  is  an  essential 
difference  between  the  two  propositions,  <  All  bodies  are  divisible,'  and  '  If  all  bodies 
are  composite,  they  are  all  divisible.'      In  the  first  proposition  I  make  the  assertion 
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IV.  Modality, — The  term  'modality'  Kant  derives  from 
Baumgarten ;  his  classification  in  its  essentials  is  to  be  found 
otherwise  (and,  as  we  shall  see,  more  lucidly)  expressed  by  Lam- 
bert (1764).  In  this  case,  and  in  this  case  only,  Kant  found  a 
tripartite  division  already  provided  by  an  earlier  logician.  Lam- 
bert (cited  by  Hauck)  distinguishes  our  judgments  as  possible 
{fnbgliche\  actual  {wirkliche\  and  necessary  {notwendige\  the 
three  being  exemplified  by  the  following  propositions : 

1.  Aw  capable  of  being  B  {kann  B  sein). 

2.  A  w  B. 

3.  A  must  be  B. 

Kant's  innovation  here,  then,  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a 
new  terminology, —  "problematical,  assertoric,  and  apodictic," 
being  substituted  for  Lambert's  expressions.  In  the  Logik  (which, 
while  its  published  form  dates  from  the  critical  period,  probably 
expresses  an  earlier  formulation  of  Kant's  ideas  on  the  present 
matter),  the  new  terms  are  expressly  identified  in  meaning  with 
Lambert's :  "  Die  problematischen  Urteile  sind  mit  dem  Bewusst- 
sein  der  blossen  Moglichkeit,  die  assertorischen  mit  dem  Be- 
wusstsein  der  Wirklichkeit,  die  apodiktischen  endlich  mit  dem 
Bewusstscin  der  Notwendigkeit  des  Urteilens  begleitet" 

Now,  Lambert's  distinction  rested  upon  a  clear  and  significant 
principle ;  the  only  criticism  that  can  be  brought  against  it  is 
that  his  triple  division  could,  like  Kant's  third  triad,  be  advan- 
tageously transformed  into  a  dual  one,  with  two  species  included 
in  one  of  the  genera.  The  basis  of  Lambert's  classification  con- 
sists in  the  relation  of  the  subjects  and  predicates  of  propositions 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  knowledge  of  the  '  compossibility  *  of 
concepts.     According  to  a  familiar  and  fundamental  principle  of 

withoat  qualification ;  in  the  second,  only  under  a  condition,  expressed  as  problem- 
atical." Nobody,  of  course,  ever  did  say  it  is  *'easy"  to  reduce  a  hypothetical 
proposition  to  a  categorical  one  of  different  import.  All  that  logicians  genenlly 
have  maintained  is  that,  /.  ^.,  the  proposition  '  If  all  bodies  are  composite,  they 
are  all  divisible,'  is  exactly  equivalent  in  its  logical  force  to  the  proposition  '  All 
composite  bodies  are  divisible.'  Kant's  ability,  as  illustrated  in  this  example,  to  get 
lost  intellectually  even  on  the  straightest  of  roads,  is  to  me  a  perpetual  marvel.  As 
for  the  equation  of  <  categorical '  with  <  assertoric  '  and  of  *  h]rpothetical '  with  *  prob- 
lematic '  in  the  passage  quoted,  that  appears  to  be  the  fons  et  origo  of  the  confusion 
about  modality  to  be  noted  in  the  next  section  of  the  text. 
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the  Wolflian  doctrine,  different  pairs  of  ideas  stand  in  quite  dif- 
ferent relations  to  one  another  with  respect  to  their  possibility  of 
coinherence,  i.  e.^  the  possibility  of  conceiving  one  as  a  predicate 
of  the  other.  Some  concepts  are  known  by  us  simply  as  corn- 
possible  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  conceivable  that  one  should  be 
predicated  of  the  other  ;  there  is  between  them  no  intrinsic  '  re- 
pugnancy to  coexist/  Any  proposition  is  at  least '  possible/  if 
its  subject  and  predicate  can  thus  be  conceived  as  compossible. 
For  example,  there  is  nothing  impossible  or  self-contradictory 
about  the  judgment,  'There  are  canals  on  Mars';  whether  it  can 
be  known  to  be  true  is  another  matter.  AH  judgments,  then,  are 
possible  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  self-contradictory ;  and  a  possible 
judgment  has  this  relation  to  our  knowledge,  that  it  cannot  be 
kncwn  in  advance^  and  from  a  mere  analysis  of  the  concepts  in- 
volved ,  to  be  untrue.  An  actual  judgment  (by  which  both  Lam- 
bert and  Kant  mean,  of  course, '  actual  without  being  also  neces- 
sary ')  is  one  which,  being  possible,  is  also  empirically  found  to 
be  true.  And  a  necessary  judgment  is  one  of  which  the  truth 
may  be  known  from  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  subject, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  its  own  definition,  when  the 
predicate  is  negated  of  it  Propositions,  in  short,  are  necessary 
in  so  far  as  they  can  be  known  to  be  true  a  priori^  by  the  test  of 
the  inconceivability  of  the  opposite.  These  distinctions  are  all 
entirely  luminous,  and  they  are  important  for  logic  and  for  meta- 
physics. Since,  however,  all  actual  judgments  must  also  be 
(merely)  possible,  the  two  might  properly  be  classified  together ; 
or  again,  since  both  actual  and  necessary  judgments  differ  from 
possible  ones  in  being  known  as  true,  the  two  former  might 
be  grouped  in  a  single  genus.  In  either  case,  from  the  two  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  we  should  get  a  dual  classification ;  the 
second,  which  is  the  more  instructive,  would  run  as  follows  :  I. 
Judgments  known  as  possible  but  not  known  to  be  true.  IL 
Judgments  known  to  be  true:  (i)  Merely  c^tucU  truth,  ascer- 
tained empirically  ;  (2)  necessary  truth,  ascertained  a  priori  by 
the  criterion  of  the  inconceivability  of  the  contradictory. 

Now  Lambert  does  not  express  this  so  fully,  nor,  possibly,  so 
clearly,  as  I  have  done ;  but  the  essential  point  of  the  distinction 
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should  have  been  perfectly  plain  to  anyone  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  Wolflian  l<^c,  since  the  categories  (in  the  sense  defined)  of 
possibility,  actuality,  and  necessity  may  be  said  to  make  up  the 
very  backbone  of  that  system.  Kant,  however,  takes  from  his 
predecessor  this  luminous  and  consistent  division,  and  forthwith 
involves  it  in  the  most  preposterous  confusion,  as  anyone  may 
(after  the  foregoing  explanation)  see  by  turning  to  the  passage  on 
the  subject  in  the  KrUik}  We  are  first  of  all  given  an  almost 
meaningless  definition  of  modality ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
content  of  propositions,  but  "  nurden  Werider  Copula  in  BessUhung 
auf  das  Denken  uberhaupt  angeht.**  This,  if  it  means  an)rthing, 
appears  to  mean  {a)  that  the  modality  of  a  judgment  consists  in 
the  (subjective)  degree  of  confidence  with  which  it  is  affirmed. 
This  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  several  notions  in  Kant's 
mind ;  but  it  does  not,  of  course,  fit  the  categories  included  under 
modality,  nor  is  it  congruous  with  the  rest  of  the  discussion.  There 
follow  some  illustrations  of  problematic  and  assertoric  propositions. 
In  these  examples  and  his  remarks  on  them,  Kant  {b)  identifies 
modality  with  the  relation  of  conditionality  between  one  truth  and 
another.  Thus  he  tells  us  that  "  the  two  judgments,  the  relation 
of  which  constitutes  the  hypothetical  judgment,  are  always  proble- 
matical " ;  the  consequent  is  not  affirmed  to  be  true  except  upon  the 
condition  of  the  truth  of  the  antecedent,  which  is  itself  not  affirmed. 
Now,  in  the  Wolffian  sense,  a  proposition  does  not  need  to  be 
conceived  as  depending  upon  the  hypothetical  truth  of  another 
proposition,  to  be  defined  as  '  possible  * ;  any  simple  proposition 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  '  possible,'  if  free  from  internal  contradictions. 
Kant's  second  sense  of'  modality  is  thus  quite  irrelevant  to  the 
Wolffian  distinction.  Taking  Kant's  conception  of  modality  now 
in  this  second  sense,  two  things  need  to  be  said  about  it.  First, 
it  reduces  at  least  the  first  two  categories  of  modality  to  identity 
with,  respectively,  the  second  and  third  (for  the  problematical 
judgment)  and  the  first  (for  the  assertoric  judgment)  category 
of '  relation.'  Secondly,  it  does  not  properly  permit  of  the  classi- 
fication of  apodictic  judgments  in  the  same  scheme  with  the  prob- 
lematical and  assertoric,  as  now  defined.     For,  on  the  one  hand, 

i  A,  74-6 ;  B,  99-101. 
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the  apodictic  judgment  is  not  differentiated  from  the  other  two  by- 
virtue  of  the  conditionality  or  unconditionality  of  the  assertions 
contained  in  it.  The  apodictic  character  of  a  judgment,  for  Kant, 
consists  purely  in  its  necessity  for  our  thought,  its  inevitability, 
and  its  capacity  to  be  known  a  priori;  and  these  characters  evi- 
dently may  belong  to  either  categorical  or  conditional  proposi- 
tions. From  Kant's  own  point  of  view  all  a  priori  propositions 
are  in  a  true  sense  *  problematical ' ;  for  they  do  not  refer  to  real 
existence,  and  they  only  enable  us  to  say  :*'Ifl  have  any  experi- 
ence of  a  certain  sort,  it  will  conform  to  certain  laws.'*  On  the 
other  hand,  since  the  apodictic  proposition  simply  "  represents  the 
assertoric  as  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  understanding,  and 
therefore  as  capable  of  being  affirmed  a  priori*'  it  would  follow 
that  the  apodictic  ought  to  be  classified  as  a  species  of  the 
assertoric. 

Finally,  Kant  sometimes  means  by  '  modality  *  precisely  the 
distinction  underlying  the  classification  of  Lambert  and  the 
Wolffian  logic  generally.  When,  as  the  last  citation  indicates, 
he  is  speaking  of  apodictic  propositions,  he  manifestly  has  this, 
and  only  this,  meaning  in  mind.  The  same  sense  is  indicated  by 
one  of  the  discrepant  observations  about  the  'problematical' 
variety:  these  propositions  "express  logical  (not  objective)  pos- 
sibility only,"  while  the  apodictic  "express  logical  necessity." 
The  term  modality  itself  implies  this  meaning ;  the  modi  of  a 
proposition,  as  the  term  is  used  by  Baumgarten,  consist  in  its 
necessitas  vel  contingentia^  the  convenientia  aut  repugnantia  of  its 
terms.  For  the  kinds  of  modality  in  this  sense,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Wolffian  expressions  are  incomparably  clearer  and  less 
ambiguous  than  the  Kantian.  The  infelicity  of  the  nomencla- 
ture which  he  prefers  to  invent  for  himself  is  perhaps  partly  the 
cause,  as  well  as  partly  the  effect,  of  the  profound  confusion  of 
Kant's  ideas  concerning  the  modal  distinction.^ 

^  If  we  were  to  consider  Kant's  account  of  the  <  transcendental '  categories  and 
<  postulates '  of  modality,  we  should  find  this  diversity  of  meanings  still  further  in- 
creased. E,  /".,  the  '  objective '  possibility  of  a  thing  is  said  to  require  that  we 
should  have  had  "  an  example  of  it  from  experience  "  (A,  291 ;  B,  347) ;  thus  pos- 
sibility would  be  verifiable  only  a  posteriori.  We  are  further  told  {Joe,  cU, )  that  a 
concept  may  be  not  possible,  without  being  impossible. 
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We  see,  then,  that  Kant  means  by  modality  three  different 
and  incompatible  things  ;  that  one  of  these  meanings  is  such  as 
to  reduce  the  categories  of  relation  to  those  of  modality,  or  vice 
versa ;  and  that,  for  the  indication  even  of  the  proper  distinc- 
tions of  this  sort,  he  coins  a  new  terminology  that  is  both  unnec- 
essary and  misleading.  In  the  case  of  this  fourth  group  of 
judgments,  moreover,  Kant's  confusions  and  obscurities  are  pe-^ 
culiarly  inexcusable,  and  they  have  been,  in  their  historical  influ- 
ence, especially  harmful,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  obfuscate 
a  significant  logical  distinction  that  had  been  made  entirely  clear 
by  his  immediate  predecessors. 

Arthur  O.  Lovejoy. 
Washington  University, 
St.  Louis. 


POSSIBILITY  AND   REALITY. 

THERE  are  two  typical  ways  in  which  the  relation  of  the 
possible  to  the  real  may  be  conceived.  According  to  the 
one,  possibility  is  a  merely  subjective  notion  ;  all  the  possible  is 
in  some  sense  real,  and  the  real  includes  the  possible.  Accord- 
ing to  the  other,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  absolute  possitnlity ; 
the  realm  of  the  possible  includes  that  of  the  real,  and  realities 
are  possibilities  of  a  certain  kind.  The  classical  statements  of 
these  opposed  positions  are  given  by  Spinoza  and  by  Leibniz ; 
but  the  issue,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  a  persistent  one.  When 
Mr.  Bosanquet  holds  that  the  problematic  judgment  is  really  an 
incomplete  form,  which  would  become  apoddctic  so  soon  as 
its  deficiencies  were  supplied,  he  is  taking  up  the  first  position ; 
and  when  certain  other  writers  on  logical  theory  teach  that  there 
are  judgments  which,  although  necessary,  have  no  reference  to 
reality,  they  are  in  a  measure  defending  the  second.  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  that  an  examination  of  the  presuppositions  of  the 
first  view  in  Spinoza,  and  of  those  of  the  second  in  Leibniz,  may 
throw  some  light  upon  a  question  which  is  still  under  discussion. 

Spinoza  invariably  defines  possibility  as  a  notion  due  to  the 
limitations  of  our  intellect,  and  having  no  objective  validity.  The 
real  division  is  between  Necessity  and  Impossibility,  and  between 
these  there  is  no  middle  ground.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  CogUata 
metaphysica^  he  speaks  of  a  division  of  Being  into  Being  whose 
essence  necessarily  involves  existence,  and  Being  whose  essence 
involves  only  possible  existence.*  But  this  can  only  be  a  slip  in 
the  use  of  '  possible,'  which  is  corrected  a  little  later  by  a  defini- 
tion in  the  sense  already  indicated.*  And  with  this  all  the  other 
passages  on  the  subject  agree.' 

Their  import  is  briefly  as  follows :  All  things  are  either  neces- 

^ opera.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  192,  194.  (All  page  references  are  to  the  2d  ed.  of  Van 
Vloten  and  Land. ) 

*Ibid,t  pp.  198-199. 

^Cf,  De  ifUelUctus  emendatione.  Vol.  I,  pp.  15-16,  20;  and  Ethica,  I,  xxziii ; 
II,  xUv. 
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sary  or  impossible.  They  may  be  so  either  '  respectu  essentiae  * 
or  '  respectu  causae/  God  is  the  only  being  who  is  necessary 
in  the  first  way,  or,  as  one  might  say,  by  definition.  Anything 
whose  nature  involves  a  contradiction,  as  for  example  a  Chimaera, 
will  be  impossible  in  the  first  way.  On  the  other  hand,  all  things 
falling  between  these  two  extremes  of  self-evident  necessity  and 
impossitnlity  will  be  necessary  or  impossible  according  as  their 
adequate  cause  does  or  does  not  exist  All  actually  existent 
finite  thingrs  are  necessary  in  this  second  way ;  and  the  necessity, 
as  to  their  essence,  depends  on  the  general  laws  of  Nature,  and, 
as  to  existence,  on  the  particular  order  of  the  causal  series  in 
question.  Possibility,  however,  is  a  classification  bom  of  our 
ignorance.  When  the  notion  of  a  finite  thing  is  apparently  self- 
consistent,  and  we  know  what  its  adequate  cause  would  be,  but 
do  not  know  whether  that  cause  exists,  we  call  it  contingent, 
because  its  concept  permits  of  our  attributing  existence  to  it, 
without  necessitating  it;  or  possible,  because  we  are  uncertain  as 
to  the  existence  of  its  cause.  The  removal  of  this  uncertainty 
would  in  every  case  put  the  thing  provisionally  styled  possible 
under  the  head  of  the  necessary  or  of  the  impossible.^ 

This  abbreviated  statement  of  the  position  seems  very  abstract 
and  formal,  and  in  certain  respects  it  is  open  to  obvious  objection. 
The  notion  that  the  mere  analysis  of  a  definition,  apart  from  all 
experience,  can  show  the  impossibility  of  the  thing  defined,  is  of 
course  entirely  untenable.  But  criticism  of  this  abstract  concep- 
tualism  does  not  necessarily  invalidate  Spinoza's  contention  that 
all  the  existent  is  necessary  both  a  priori  and  a  posteriori^  and 
that  there  is  no  actual  '  possibility '  with  which  it  might  be  com- 
pared. This  view  is  essential  to  the  whole  system,  and  is  an  in- 
evitable result  of  its  presuppositions. 

The  way  in  which  it  is  deduced  in  the  Cogitata  metaphysica 
shows  clearly  its  origin  in  the  logical  development  of  the  Carte- 
sian definition  of  substance.  We  can  clearly  conceive  of  any  finite 
thing  as  non-existent,  says  Spinoza ;  therefore  its  essence  does 
not  involve  existence,  and  it  can  exist  only  because   "  of  a 

^"Si  dettir  aliquis  Dens  aat  omnisciam  qnid,  nihil  promu  hoc  pofse  fingere." 
Vol.  I,  p.  16. 
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cause,  that  is,  God,  the  creator  of  all  things."     "  If,  therefore,  it 
is  contained  in  the  divine  decree  that  anything  should  exist,  it 
will  necessarily  exist ;  but  if  not,  its  existence  will  be  impossible." 
The   mention  of  a  divine  decree  sounds  like  orthodox  Carte- 
sianism :  but  we  are  told  a  moment  later  that,  since  God's  nature 
is  immutable,  his  decrees  must  be  for  all  eternity ;  and  that  **  we 
cannot  say  that  things  are  contingent,  because  God  might  have 
decreed  otherwise ;  for  since  in  eternity  there  is  no  when^  or  before^ 
or  after^  or  any  temporal  qualification,  it  follows  that  God  was 
not  before  his  decrees,  so  that  he  could  decree  differently." 
Consequently,  "  the  existence  of  all  created  things  is  necessary 
from  all  eternity."  *     The  passage  is  interesting,  both  as  showing 
how  Spinoza  was  modifying  the  Cartesian  doctrine  while  retain- 
ing its  terms,  and  also  because,  by  its  retention  of  theological 
phraseology,  it  states  his  position  in  sharp  contrast  with  that  of 
Leibniz. 

In  the  Ethics  the  logical  principles  involved  come  out  more 
clearly,  since  the  doctrine  is  given  in  its  complete  and  proper 
form.  God  is  the  sum-total  of  all  being.  His  existence  is  neces- 
sary, and  all  finite  beings,  which  are  but  *  modes '  or  parts  of  his, 
exist  by  the  same  necessity.*  It  is  true  that  their  necessity  is 
derivative ;  the  existence  of  the  parts  is  carried  over  from  one 
moment  to  the  other  only  by  the  nature  of  the  whole ;  and  this 
is  the  only  form  of  *  contingency '  which  Spinoza  allows.*  The 
order  and  nature  of  finite  beings  is  absolutely  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  whole ;  a  different  world  would  mean  a  different 
God,  which  is  absurd.^ 

This  is  what  might  be  called  the  exclusive  side  of  the  theory, 
its  thoroughgoing  determinism.  But  it  has  also  an  inclusive 
aspect.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  bare  possibility ;  infinite  reality 
must  realize  itself  with  infinite  diversity,  and  all  the  possible 
exists.^    Non-existence  as  well  as  existence  requires  a  cause  or 

^  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  198,  200.     Cf,  p.  216,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  God  having  ideas 
of '  possible  *  things ;  cf,  also  Eihica^  II,  viii,  corollary. 
*£/Aua,  I,  zxiz. 
^  Ihul.f  xxiv. 
^Ibid,^  xxxiii. 
»/W^.,  I,  xvi. 
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reason ;  and  therefore  all  the  really  possible  is  really  necessary.* 
The  necessity  is,  of  course,  different  in  its  immediate  form  for  the 
finite  individual  thing  and  for  the  Absolute.  The  difference  is 
parallel  to  that  between  duration  and  eternity.*  God  has  his 
necessity  in  himself;  but  it  is  the  very  characteristic  of  the  finite 
to  be  determined  from  without.  Every  finite  being,  therefore, 
depends  upon  another  finite,  and  the  chain  of  finite  causes  is 
interminable.*  This  conclusion  is  strikingly  like  Leibniz's  descrip- 
tion of  the  contingent  (or  finite,  which  for  him  is  the  same  thing) 
as  the  indefinitely  analyzable. 

This  hurried  outline  is,  of  course,  an  inadequate  account  of  the 
grounds  of  Spinoza's  position  in  this  matter.  And  in  any  case, 
it  might  seem  as  though  it  were  merely  an  outgrowth  of  his 
abstract  conceptualism  in  epistemology  and  substantialistic  pan- 
theism in  metaphysics.  So  to  interpret  it,  however,  would  be 
unjust  to  the  real  strength  of  his  position.  It  also  rests  upon 
certain  other  general  presuppositions  which  do  not  stand  or  fall 
with  his  particular  type  of  metaphysics.  Chief  among  these  is 
the  assumption  that  there  is  a  principle  of  order  in  the  universe, 
a  systematic  whole  of  things. 

Few  philosophers  of  any  period  or  tf?^  would  deny  this,  since 
it  is  the  fundamental  postulate  of  all  philosophizing.  Once  grant 
this  principle  of  universal  order,  however,  and  all  the  rest  follows, 
from  Spinoza's  point  of  view,  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  can 
then  admit  no  gaps  either  in  the  series  of  general  or  '  eternal ' 
truths,  or  in  the  chain  of  mechanical  causation  in  which  these 
general  principles  take  effect.  To  admit  that  there  are  exceptions 
to  their  application,  or  that  they  do  not  determine  every  real  thing 
to  its  last  detail,  would  be  to  deny  the  unity  of  the  universe.  But 
this  is  just  what  we  do  when  we  pretend  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  objective  possibility.  A  thing  that  was  merely  possible  would 
be  one  to  which  the  actual  system  of  things  was  indifferent,  which 
was  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  by  it.  Possible  things,  there- 
fore, would  have  no  place  in  the  system  of  actual  things,  but 

'  Op,  cit,^  zi.     Cf,  Tiii,  schol.  ii. 

»Cy:  Ihid,^  II,  Yiii,  coroll.,  and  Epist,  xii,  Vol.  II,  p.  230. 

^EthUa,  I,  xxTiii. 
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would  form  a  world  of  their  own,  which  would  require  connection 
with  the  actual  by  some  external  link  or  bridge,  such  as  the 
divine  understanding  according  to  Leibniz.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Spinoza's  position  implies  a  thorough  acceptance  of  the  existen- 
tial theory  of  judgment.  Every  really  definite  judgment  connects 
its  subject  with  reality,  and  that  the  more  precisely  the  more 
definite  and  complete  it  is.  He  is  only  putting  this  into  meta- 
physical terms,  when  he  tells  us  that  every  '  essence'  which  is  not 
merely  fictitious  has  existence  at  some  time  or  other ;  it  exists  by 
the  same  right  as  the  systematic  whole  in  which  it  is  given  a 
place,  and,  as  it  were,  at  one  stroke  with  it.  "  God,"  as  he  $a}rs, 
"  is  the  efficient  cause  of  all  things  which  can  be  objects  of  the 
divine  intellect"  ''  If  there  is  a  God,  he  can  have  no  fictitious 
ideas."  For  Spinoza  the  universe  of  thought  and  that  of  reality 
have,  in  their  ideal  completion,  precisely  the  same  boundaries, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  one  is  also  that  of  the  other.* 

When  we  turn  from  Spinoza  to  Leibniz,  we  find  that  strict 
logical  consistency  has  been  to  some  extent  given  up,  in  order 
to  meet  what  seem  to  be  ethical  and  religious  demands.  At  the 
same  time,  the  logical  principles  involved  are  much  more  ex- 
plicitly worked  out,  and  the  treatment  of  the  matter  is  in  many 
respects  more  concrete. 

The  theological  reason  why  Leibniz  insists  that  there  are  real 
possibilities  is,  baldly  stated,  that  God  does  not  seem  to  him  to 
have  real  freedom  unless  he  is  able  to  choose  between  really 
possible  alternatives.  "  If  one  tried  to  reject  absolutely  the  pure 
possibles,  one  would  destroy  contingency  and  liberty.  For  if 
there  were  nothing  possible  except  what  God  has  actually  created, 
whatever  God  created  would  be  necessary."*    The  region  of 

^It  is  true  that,  in  the  passai|;e  already  dted  (EtAica,  I,  xxxiii,  schol.  i),  he 
speaks  as  though  we  could  be  certain  {proke  scimus)  that  the  essence  of  a  thing 
iuTolved  no  contradiction,  and  yet  be  uncertain  whether  it  existed.  But  he  is  prob- 
ably thinking  here  of  existence  at  a  given  time.  Cf,  the  passages  already  quoted  on 
the  difference  between  duration  and  eternity,  and  note  that  he  says  that  the  uncer- 
tainty is  because  "  ordo  causarum  nos  latet" 

'  Correspondence  with  Amauld,  M.,  pp.  150-131.  Cf,  ibid,,  p.  1 16.  (References 
are  as  follows :  C.  =  Couturat,  La  logique  de  Leiknit,  1901 ;  L.  =  Latta,  ed.  and 
trmnsl.,  The  Monadology,  etc,  1 898;  M.  •-■  Montgomery,  transl.,  Discomnc,  etc, 
1902 ;  R.  =  Russell,  The  Philosophy  of  Leibnu,  I900.) 
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these  real  possibilities  is  the  divine  understanding,  to  which  the 
essences  of  possible  things  are  objects.  Existence,  a  predicate 
which  does  not  afTect  the  essence  of  a  thing,  is  given  to  such 
things  as  become  actual  by  the  divine  will.  God's  "  understand- 
ing is  the  source  of  essences,  and  His  will  is  the  origin  of  exist- 
ences."* Essences,  therefore,  are  necessarily  what  they  are; 
but  existing  things,  qua  existing,  are  contingent  We  must  dis- 
tinguish between  eternal  truths,  which  would  be  valid  for  every 
possible  world,  and  those  particular  principles  of  existing  being 
which  are  valid  only  for  the  actual  world. 

The  objectivity  of  possibility  is  then  an  ethico-religious  postu- 
late for  Leibniz.  But  it  is  also  based  on  his  logical  theory, 
between  which  and  his  metaphysics  there  is  an  exact  and  too 
often  neglected  correspondence.*  He  points  out  that  we  may 
sharply  distinguish  between  necessary,  self-evident,  or  eternal 
truths,  and  contingent  or  empirical  truths.  The  opposite  of  the 
former  is  impossible;  of  the  second,  possible.  But  necessary 
truths  can  also  be  analyzed  into  primary  simple  ideas  and  propo- 
sitions self-evidently  true  and  irreducible,  while  the  analysis  of 
contingent  truths,  though  possible,  is  endless,  since  it  never 
arrives  at  self-evident,  or  identical,  propositions.*  Now  it  is 
apparent  that  essences  are  only  the  metaphysical  counterparts 
of  eternal  truths,  while  existent  things,  with  their  interminable 
chain  of  causation,  correspond  to  contingent  truths.  The  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction  is  a  sufficient  test  of  the  first  pair,  while  for 
the  second  we  must  call  in  that  of  sufficient  reason.  The  meta- 
physical distinction  is,  therefore,  justified  by  the  logical. 

Leibniz  also  explicitly  derives  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
from  the  analytic  theory  of  judgment.  "  In  every  affirmative 
proposition,  whether  veritable,  necessary  or  contingent,  universal 
or  singular,  the  concept  of  the  predicate  is  comprised  in  some  sort 
in  that  of  the  subject"  He  says  in  a  letter  to  Amauld :  "It  is 
only  in  this  sense  that  I  say  that  the  concept  of  an  individual 
substance  involves  all  of  its  changes  and  all  its  relations,  even 

^Manadology,  {43 ;  Correspondence,  M.,  pp.  115,  123;  L.,  p.  66,  note. 

»c/:  L.,pp.  133-135- 

^Monadology^  {{  33,  35.  As  to  the  notion  of  simple  concepts,  and  Leibniz's  hope 
to  make  use  of  them  in  a  '  logical  calculus,'  cf»  C,  pp.  33-36,  49,  431,  and  L.,  p.  85. 
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those  which  are  commonly  called  extrinsic.  .  .  .  There  must 
always  be  some  foundation  for  the  connection  of  the  terms  of  a 
proposition;  and  this  is  found  in  their  concepts.  This  is  my 
fundamental  proposition,  which  I  think  all  philosophers  ought  to 
agree  to,  and  one  of  whose  corollaries  is  that  commonly  excepted 
axiom  :  that  nothing  happens  without  a  reason  which  can  be  given,  * '  * 
It  is  clear  from  the  correspondence  with  Amauld  that  this  dictum 
that  all  truth  is  analytic,  and  that  therefore  the  concept  of  any 
particular  thing  must  contain  within  itself  the  reasons  for  every 
change  or  state  which  can  be  predicated  of  it,  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  theory  of  monads.*  Couturat  is  scarcely  overstating 
the  case  when  he  says  that  '*  this  logical  thesis  is  the  foundation  of 
all  Leibniz's  metaphysic." 

It  follows  from  this  principle  that  all  propositions  concerning 
contingents,  although  they  be  not  necessary,  yet  are  demon- 
strable a  priori.  Their  concepts  as  complete  embrace  the  decrees 
of  God,  **  taken  as  possible,"  which  lead  to  their  existence.*  And 
although  this  determinate  demonstration  is  not  attainable  by  the 
human  understanding,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  present  to  the 
mind  of  God ;  and  its  place  is  taken,  for  us,  by  a  causal  analysis 
which,  though  unending,  by  its  definite  nature  shows  the  exist- 
ence of  a  necessary  ground  for  the  contingent  thus  analyzed  or 
<  reduced.'  * 

All  this,  however,  while  it  tells  us  that  there  must  be  a  prin- 
ciple of  sufficient  reason  to  account  for  contingents,  does  not  tell 
us  what  that  principle  is,  nor  what  is  its  relation  to  the  principle  of 
contradiction.  Unfortunately,  Leibniz  himself  is  much  confused 
in  his  statements  on  both  these  questions,  especially  the  second. 
Couturat  points  out  that  in  contemporary  writings  varying  state- 

>  Letter  to  Arnaald,  M.,  p.  132  \  cf.  R.,  p.  33. 

'  Cf,  C,  pp.  208  if.  Russell,  op,  cit,y  pp.  37  if.,  thinks  that  it  was  because  Leib- 
niz, while  holding  to  the  position  that  all  necessary  truths  were  analytic,  discovered 
that  causal  and  existential  propositions  were  synthetic,  that  he  came  to  hold  that  the 
actual  world  was  contingent.  But  this  is  expressly  contradicted  by  his  repeated  state- 
ment that  all  true  propositions,  necessary  or  contingent,  are  analytic  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  he  is  not  at  all  clear  in  the  matter. 

*  Letter  to  Amauld,  M.,  pp.  121  fif. ;  R.,  p.  33. 

^  Leibniz's  discussion  of  contingents  is  penetrated  throughout  by  mathematical 
analogies.  Cf.  Monadohgy^  {§  33,  36-39  ;  C,  pp.  21 1  ff.;  L.,  p.  61.  See  also  On 
the  Ultimate  Origin  of  Things ^  L.,  pp.  338-339. 
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ments  as  to  the  application  of  the  two  principles  appear.  At 
times  that  of  sufficient  reason  is  said  to  apply  to  all  truth,  neces- 
sary as  Well  as  contingent ;  and  from  its  logical  derivation  one 
would  expect  this  to  be  the  case.  Then  again  the  principle  of 
contradiction  is  said  to  apply  only  to  logical  and  mathematical 
truths,  while  physical,  metaphysical,  and  ethical  truths  depend 
only  on  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason.  Couturat's  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is  that  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  is  the  "  logi- 
cal reciprocal"  of  that  of  contradiction,  since  it  "affirms  .  .  .  that 
every  true  proposition  is  analytic,  that  is,  virtually  identical." 
It  therefore  applies  to  all  truths  ;  but  we  do  not  need  to  use  it  in 
the  abstract  sciences  which  deal  with  possible  essences,  while  we 
do  need  it  for  the  natural  sciences,  which  deal  with  real  exist- 
ences. "  Hence,  though  all  truths  depend  on  the  principle  of 
contradiction,  the  truths  of  reason  are  considered  as  its  special 
field ;  and  in  the  same  way,  though  all  truths  depend  on  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason,  it  is  regarded  as  applying  especially 
to  factual  truths,  which  cannot  be  proved  without  it."  But  the 
sharp  division  of  territory  between  the  two  principles  comes  when 
we  cease  to  consider  the  essence  of  things  each  for  itself,  and 
raise  the  question  of  their  '  compossibility.'  It  is,  then,  under 
the  stress  of  the  ethical  and  religious  demand  already  noticed,  that 
contradiction  becomes  the  law  of  essences,  and  sufficient  reason 
that  of  existences.  **  The  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  purely 
logical  in  its  origin,  takes  on  a  metaphysical  and  theological 
character."^ 

Another  recent  commentator,  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  fails  to 
notice  the  wider  application  of  the  principle,  and  considers  it  as 
one  applying  only  to  possible  being.  But  he  subjects  it  to  a  closer 
analysis  in  this  sense  than  Couturat  has  done,  and  finds  that  here 
again  it  has  a  double  meaning.  As  a  consequence  of  the  principle 
of  contradiction,  and  applying  to  all  possible  worlds  whatever, 
it  means  that  all  possible  causes  are  desires,  designs,  or  intentions. 
But  as  coordinate  with  the  law  of  contradiction,  and  applying 
only  to  the  actual  world,  it  means  that  all  actual  causes  are 
desires  for  the  good,  or,  in  the  case  of  God,  for  the  best* 

*C.,  pp.  214-221. 
•R.,  pp.  30-35. 
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This  last  meaning  is  of  course  the  form  in  which  the  principle 
appears  in  Leibniz's  metaphysics.  The  principle  of  sufficient 
reason  is  a  principium  melioris.  Among  the  possible  worlds 
present  to  his  understanding,  God's  choice  will  naturally  select 
the  best.*  Those  essences  *  compossible '  with  it  will  become 
existent ;  the  others  will  remain  merely  possible. 

But,  without  raising  the  difficulty  of  the  origin  of  incompos- 
sibility  among  essences  that  in  God's  understanding  are  all  corn- 
possible,'  there  is  lurking  under  this  apparently  straightforward 
statement  another  conflict  between  the  logic  and  the  ethics  of 
the  system.  "  Essence  of  itself  tends  to  existence,"  Leibniz  tells 
us.  If  his  possibilities  are  to  be  real,  he  must  assert  this.  It 
follows,  then,  that  the  more  essence,  the  more  right  to  existence. 
**  Perfection  is  nothing  but  quantity  of  essence."  "  Hence  it  is 
most  evident  that  out  of  the  infinite  possible  combinations  and 
series  of  possible  things  there  exists  that  one  through  which  the 
greatest  amount  of  essence  or  possibility  is  brought  to  existence." 
"Thus  we  have  physical  necessity  coming  from  metaphysical 
necessity."*  But  if  this  be  true,  the  'choice'  of  God  is  a  mere 
fiction.  The  highest  sum  of  essence  must  gain  the  day,  as 
against  other  possible  sums,  and  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason, 
as  Couturat  remarks,  takes  on  a  mathematical  or  mechanical  form. 
Leibniz  is  also  fond  of  describing  the  '  best '  as  the  largest  pos- 
sible whole  of  reality  determined  by  the  simplest  possible  princi- 
ples, and  God  as  the  "  wisest  possible  geometer."  So  that 
ultimately  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  which  inclines  with- 
out necessitating,  is  just  this  union  of  the  simplest  possible 
principles  with  the  richest  and  most  varied  results.* 

It  is  obvious  that  some  of  the  difficulties  we  have  just  rapidly 
reviewed  arise  from  the  fact  that  Leibniz  had  never  cleared  his 
ethics  from  the  antinomies  of  common  sense.  But  there  are 
others  which  are  fundamental,  and  it  is  significant  that  they  all 
arise  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  *  real  *  possibility,  and  the 

'^Monadology^  \\  53-54 ;  PrincipUs  of  Nature  and  of  Grace,  {{  7-10;  C,  pp. 
219,  231,  224. 

«cy:c.,  p.  219. 

*  On  the  Ultimate  Origin  of  Tilings ,  L.,  pp.  340-342  ;  C,  p.  224. 
*C7.C.,  pp.  225-233. 
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attempt  to  employ  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  as  a  means 
to  separate  what  in  the  possible  becomes  actual,  from  what  remains 
merely  possible. 

Most  radical  among  them  are  those  arising  from  the  separation 
of  essence  from  existence.  As  we  just  saw,  Leibniz  holds  that 
it  makes  no  difference  to  the  essence  of  a  thing  whether  it  exist 
or  not.  Existence  is  a  merely  external  predicate,  tacked  on 
from  without,  as  it  were.  This  is  an  inevitable  position  in  any 
attempt  to  separate  actuality  from  possibility,  and  give  the  latter 
an  independent  status.  But  note  the  result.  In  the  first  place, 
Leibniz  contradicts  his  own  view  as  to  the  nature  of  a  proposi- 
tion, and  can  get  over  the  difficulty  as  to  existential  predicates  only 
by  adding  the  "  sufficient  reason  "  in  each  case  to  make  up  the 
"total  concept"  of  the  thing,  —  a  dangerous  expedient,  which 
leads  him  at  times  very  close  to  the  Spinozism  which  he  wished 
to  avoid,  and  annuls  real  possibility  after  all.  In  the  second 
place,  —  what  is  only  another  aspect  of  the  same  dilemma,  —  if 
existence  makes  no  difference  to  the  essence  of  a  thing,  then  the 
existent  and  the  possible  belong  to  different  worlds.  Leibniz 
plays  fast  and  loose  with  this  alternative.  At  one  time,  the  pos- 
sibles get  what  reality  they  have  only  from  their  being  objects 
to  the  divine  understanding,  which  serves  as  the  connection 
between  the  world  of  essences  and  that  of  existences.  At  an- 
other, all  true  essences  form  one  system,  the  only  difference 
between  them  as  to  reality  being  in  degree,  and  actuality  or 
existence  being  simply  a  superior  degree  of  reality.  But  this  is 
certainly  to  give  existence  an  internal  and  necessary  relation  to 
essence,  even  to  make  it  a  degree  of  essence. 

It  may  seem  that  this  review  of  the  contrasting  views  of  Spi- 
noza and  Leibniz  as  to  the  nature  of  possibility  is  an  unnecessary 
statement  of  a  well-worn  subject.  But  there  is,  as  I  said  in  com- 
mencing it,  a  modern  application  of  the  discussion.  One  of  the 
most  recent  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  judgment,  —  that  pro- 
pounded some  years  since  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Moore,  and  since  then 
accepted  and  applied  by  Mr.  Russell  in  his  Principles  of  Mathe^ 
matics^  —  essentially  depends  on  separating  existence  from  the 
other  relations  or  predicates  asserted  in  judging,  and  putting  it 
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in  a  class  by  itself.  A  proposition,  according  to  this  theory,  is  a 
s}mthesis  of  concepts ;  and  concepts  are  all  logical  subjects,  im- 
mutable and  indestructible  quiddities  or  essences,  the  relations 
between  which  are  as  immutable  as  they  themselves.  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  this  relation,  the  proposition  is  either  true  or 
false."  But  ''  what  kind  of  relation  makes  a  proposition  true, 
what  false,  cannot  be  further  defined,  but  must  be  immediately 
recognized."*  By  this  refusal  to  define,  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
Leibniz,  that  of  the  source  of  incompatibility  of  concepts,  is 
avoided,  at  some  expense  of  logical  completeness,  to  be  sure. 
Existence  is  one  of  these  concepts,  and  things  exist  when  they 
"  have  a  specific  relation  "  to  it.  All  possible  objects  of  thought 
are  beings ;  but  not  all  are  existences.  "  This  distinction  is  essen- 
tial, if  we  are  ever  to  deny  the  existence  of  anything.  For  what 
does  not  exist  must  be  something,  or  it  would  be  meaningless  to 
deny  its  existence."* 

This  last  argument  fails  to  recognize  that  we  may  by  such 
denial  negatively  qualify  existence.  However,  my  objection 
would  have  no  weight  for  one  holding  this  position,  since  proposi- 
tions for  him  would  be  relations  of  entities,  quite  independent  of 
any  knowing  mind.  These  entities,  or  '  quiddities,'  as  I  called 
them  a  moment  ago,  are  also  mutually  independent,  quite  like 
the  monads  of  Leibniz. 

Now  such  a  theory  as  this  is  really  a  logical  monadology  of  a 
sort ;  and  the  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is  that  it  is  exposed  to 
all  the  antinomies  and  difficulties  which  we  have  found  to  confront 
any  theory  which  divides  essence  from  existence,  possibility  from 
reality.  It  is  true  that  by  taking  refuge  in  the  indefinable  it 
avoids  some  of  Leibniz's  difficulties,  especially  that  as  to  how 
concepts  become  incompatible,  already  mentioned,  and  those 
connected  with  the  "sufficient  reason."  But  the  connection 
between  essence  and  existence  still  remains  to  be  defined  and 
explained.  Again  refuge  is  taken  in  the  indefinable ;  existence 
is  a  concept,  and  this  relation,  like  all  those  between  concepts,  is 

» (7.  G.  E.  Moore,  "The  Nature  of  Judgment,"  Mind^  N.  S.,  No.  8,  pp.  179- 
181. 

>  Cf,  B.  Russell,  The  Principles  of  Mathematics^  Vol.  I,  pp.  449-^50 ;  cf,  also 
iHd.^  pp.  viii,  43-49>  and  The  Philosophy  of  Leibniz^  p.  29. 
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ultimate,  immediately  recog^zable  as  true  or  false.  This  is  mere 
skirmishing.  No  theory  of  judgment  can  justify  its  existence 
which  stops  at  the  brute  facts  which  common  sense  has  for  ages 
recognized ;  and  this  is  just  what  this  theory  of  concepts  does. 
If  it  is  to  make  its  claims  good,  it  must  go  on  to  show  some 
principle  of  order  in  the  logical  relations  which  it  recog^zes ; 
and  once  it  does  so,  I  fail  to  see  how  it  can  avoid  the  self-contra- 
diction which  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  such  distinctions  of  the  pos- 
sible from  the  real,  or  the  essential  from  the  existential. 

EDBfUND  H.  Hollands. 
Cornell  UNiviRsmr. 


DISCUSSION. 

DR.  EWER  ON  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  WILL. 

In  the  discussion  of  philosophical  problems,  one's  conclusions  de- 
pend, to  a  very  considerable  extent,  upon  one's  point  of  departure. 
It  is,  therefore,  always  advisable,  indeed  essential,  to  consider  how  a 
problem  may  be  legitimately  attacked ;  and  this  necessity  of  assuring 
ourselves  of  the  adequacy  of  our  starting-point  is  most  keenly  felt  in 
the  consideration  of  the  more  concrete  problems.  For,  in  the  midst  of 
the  multitudinous  data  of  experience,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  exclude 
the  irrelevant,  and  to  observe  all  the  essential,  phenomena ;  and  the 
more  difficult  and  puzzling  the  way,  the  more  necessary  the  compass. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  vastly  complicated  problem  of  human 
volition.  Many  discussions  of  this  problem  are  almost  valueless,  be- 
cause the  problem  is  considered  by  itself  and  not  in  the  light  of  philo- 
sophical methodology.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  Dr.  Bernard 
C.  Ewer's  recent  article,  entitled  *'  Determinism  and  Indeterminism  in 
Motives. "  *  Dr.  Ewer  does  not  explicitly  state  his  point  of  departure ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  discover.  In  his  psychological  consideration  of  the 
deterministic  theory  of  motives,  he  plainly  places  himself  at  the  stand- 
point of  his  opponent's  psychology ;  and,  in  his  efforts  to  establish  the 
epistemological  validity  of  the  concept  of  chance,  he  is  obviously  try- 
ing to  escape  from  the  logical  implications  of  the  same  standpoint. 
For  him,  as  for  the  determinist,*  mind  is  a  unity  of  elements  exter- 
nally related  to  each  other,  and  consequently  the  problem  of  freedom 
can  ultimately  be  interpreted  only  in  terms  of  quasi -mechanical 
causality.  In  a  word.  Dr.  Ewer  approaches  the  problem  from  the 
existential  point  of  view. 

But  this  method  of  attack  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  problem  to 
be  investigated ;  on  the  existential  plane  the  problem  not  only  cannot 
be  solved,  but  cannot  even  be  legitimately  discussed.  Such  abstract 
procedure  is  doomed  to  barrenness  from  the  beginning.  A  method  of 
treatment  more  concrete  than  either  Dr.  Ewer  or  the  determinist  em- 
ploys is  necessary  to  a  fruitful  consideration  of  the  question. 

To  establish  the  preceding  dogmatic  assertions,  I  shall  endeavor : 
(i)  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  the  existential  standpoint  by  pointing 

>  Cf,  Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  298-311. 

^Cf.  loc,  cii.f  pp.  300,  302.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  I  use  the  term 
<  determinism '  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  Dr.  Ewer. 
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out  two  insuperable  difficulties  into  which  it  has  led  Dr.  Ewer ;  and 
(2)  to  state  briefly  the  claims  of  the  more  concrete  point  of  view 
which  Dr.  Ewer  summarily  disposes  of  in  the  third  division  of  his 
article.* 

Before  passing  to  a  criticism  of  Dr.  Ewer,  a  few  words  by  way  of 
summary  are  necessary  to  put  before  us  the  essentials  of  his  position. 
He  divides  the  body  of  his  argument  into  two  parts.  These  we  may, 
for  our  purpose,  term  the  psychological  and  the  epistemological  as« 
pects  of  the  argument.  The  psychological  part  of  the  discussion '  is 
directed  primarily  against  the  determinist,  who  maintains  quasi- 
mechanical  determination  of  the  will  by  the  motive.'  Such  a  position, 
the  author  argues,  involves  the  fallacy  of  assuming  ''determinate  rela- 
tions of  comparative  strength  among  the  desires. ' '  ^  The  truth,  we  are 
told,  is :  ''  Motives  are  often  so  qualitatively  diflerent  that  no  exactly 
comparative  measurement  can  be  made."^  What  I  have  called  the 
epistemological  part  of  the  discussion  *  is  an  attempt  to  vindicate  the 
validity  of  chance  as  a  category,  and  to  establish  freedom  in  this 
realm.  Chance,  we  learn,  is  not  a  spurious  concept,  but  is  codrdi- 
nate  with  lawfulness  as  a  genuine  function  of  thought.  '"It  happens ' 
is  as  natural  a  usage  as  *  it  must  follow.'  "^  But  neither  lawfulness 
nor  chance  is  absolute  in  its  significance:  each  is  only  relative. 
Hence  we  may  maintain  both  tmiformity  in  experience  and  indeter- 
minism  of  the  will,  both  necessity  and  freedom.  These  are  not 
incompatible  categories,  but  rather  supplementary,  existing  side  by 
side  in  experience  without  conflicting.  This  latter  is  the  only  con- 
structive part  of  Dr.  Ewer's  paper ;  on  its  issue  he  rests  the  question 
of  freedom. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  difficult  to  show  that  Dr.  Ewer's  first  difficulty 
results  from  the  false  view  of  will  and  motive  and  their  relation  to  each 
other  necessarily  involved  in  his  position.  He  starts  out  by  assuming, 
as  suggested  above,  that  the  mental  life  consists  of  various  mental  proc- 
esses, connected  by  the  principle  of  causality  read  in  mechanical  or 
quasi-mechanical  terms.  And  furthermore,  he  assiunes  that  these  ele- 
ments, thus  externally  related,  are  identical  with  concrete  experience. 
These  assumptions  lead  Dr.  Ewer  to  an  absolute  separation  of  the  will 

» Pp.  310-31 1. 
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*Sach  determinism  is  the  only  kind  recognixed  by  Dr.  Ewer. 
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from  the  motive,  and  to  a  conception  of  the  two  as  only  externally  re- 
lated. This,  however,  is  really  the  same  atomistic  conception  which 
is  inherent  in  the  deterministic  theory,  although  determinism  has  more 
difficulty  in  concealing  its  atomism.  It  is  fairly  obvious  that  motives 
which  push  or  pull  the  will  this  way  or  that,  as  well  as  the  will  which 
is  thus  pushed  or  pulled,  are  pure  abstractions  and  have  no  real  exist- 
ence. And,  had  Dr.  Ewer  been  satisfied  with  maintaining  against  the 
determinist  that  will  is  not  identical  with  the  strongest  motive,  unless 
we  include  in  motive  reason  and  its  activity  in  the  situation  in  question, 
his  contention  would  have  been  just  and  would  have  struck  the  vul- 
nerable spot  in  his  opponent's  argument.^  But,  when  he  separates 
will  from  motive,  and  places  the  former  in  a  sphere  where  it  is  synony- 
mous with  'undetermined  decision,'  he  is  every  whit  as  much  in 
error  as  is  the  determinist.  For,  whereas  the  latter  can  see  in  moral 
experience  nothing  but  a  conflict  of  desires.  Dr.  Ewer  gets  no  farther 
than  Kant's  empty  sphere  of  pure  volition ;  and,  so  far  as  abstractness 
is  concerned,  the  hypostatization  of  one  aspect  of  experience  is  just  as 
good,  or  as  bad,  as  that  of  another.  Atomism  is  atomism,  whether  it 
be  used  in  defence  of  freedom  or  of  determinism. 

At  limes  Dr.  Ewer  does  seem  to  get  a  glimpse  of  this  difficulty,"  and 
he  tries  to  meet  it  by  limiting  the  sphere  within  which  the  abstract 
will  acts.  "  Paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  introspection  tells  me  that  I  am 
compelled  to  do  something  appropriate  to  the  situation^  but  just  what 
that  shall  be  I  freely  choose."  '  In  other  words,  I  am  compelled  to 
do  something,  but  not  any  particular  something ;  I  am  limited  to  few 
or  fewer  alternatives,  but  within  those  limits  I  am  absolutely  free. 
Such  is,  perhaps,  the  only  answer  that  Dr.  Ewer  can  give  from  his 
abstract  plane ;  but  by  simply  limiting  the  sphere  within  which  the 
will  is  completely  tmdetermined,it  is  impossible  to  lessen  the  theoretical 
difficulty.  Make  the  limits  as  restricted  as  you  please  ;  yet  if,  within 
those  limits,  the  will  is  conceived  as  independent  of  all  determination, 
it  is  conceived  abstractly,  just  as  abstractly  as  are  the  motives  of  the 
determinist.  For  volition,  existing  apart  from  its  mental  context,  is 
a  pure  abstraction ;  and  volition  which  determines  action  independ- 
ently of  the  agent's  desires  and  purposes  is  volition  existing  apart 
from  its  mental  context.  The  point  is,  not  how  many  or  how  few 
possibilities  are  present  in  any  given  decision,  but  how  any  particular 
act  can  possibly  be  the  result  of  'undetermined  decision.'     In  this 

^This  seems  to  be  his  contention,  e.  g,,  pp.  302-303  of  his  article. 

'Pp.  303-304. 

*  P.  304 ;  italics  mine.  Had  the  aathor  emphasized  this  expression,  be  might  hare 
noted  its  inappropriateness  bere. 
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connection  the  distinction  between  *  absolute  *  and  '  relative '  chance  * 
is  both  useless  and  meaningless,  —  useless,  because  it  is  impotent  to 
meet  the  difficulty ;  meaningless,  because,  if  there  is  a  realm  of  chance, 
it  is  ipso  facto  absolute,  since  otherwise  it  would  be  a  realm  of  law. 

The  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  such  atomism  is  that,  if  it  be  taken 
seriously,  it  renders  philosophy  itself  impossible.  The  will,  in  a  law- 
less realm  of  chance,  even  though  this  realm  be  as  small  as  the  fertile 
imagination  of  the  indeterminists  can  conceive,  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  absolute  having  no  relation  whatever  to  experience ;  and 
for  every  moral  agent  we  must,  perforce,  assume  such  an  absolute. 
In  the  midst  of  this  host  of  outlaw  absolutes,  the  moral  order  becomes 
disorder,  and  philosophy  (which  finds  trouble  enough  in  its  efforts  to 
deal  successfully  with  one  absolute)  becomes  a  mere  name.  The  only 
way  of  escape  from  this  confusion  worse  confounded  is  to  recognize 
that  it  is  the  result  of  the  hypostatization  of  our  own  abstractions. 
Mutatis  mutandis^  determinism  leads  to  the  same  forlorn  result. 

The  second  difficulty  which  Dr.  Ewer  has  to  meet  is  really  the  first 
viewed  from  the  epistemological  side.  Is  an  '  undetermined  event ' 
anything  but  a  contradiction  in  terms?  Is  the  '  category '  of  chance 
a  lawful  concept?  We  are  told,  in  answer,  that  ''causality  as  a  con- 
stitutive function  of  thought  is  certainly  not  absolute  "  ;  that  *'  law- 
fulness and  chance  are  both  genuine  functions  of  thought  "  ;  that  ''  to 
brand  chance  as  '  a  spurious  concept '  is  not  only  incorrect  empirically, 
but  it  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  lusty  survival  of  the  outlaw  in  the 
development  of  intelligence."  ' 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  answer  these  assertions ;  not,  indeed,  because 
they  are  true,  but  because  it  is  practically  impossible  to  attach  a 
meaning  to  them.  The  concept  of  causality  is  very  ambiguous ;  it 
has  quite  different  significations  in  the  different  sciences.  In  physics, 
for  example,  it  is  one  thing,  in  biology  another,  and  in  ethics  and 
epistemology  it  is  quite  another.  The  assertion,  therefore,  that  cau- 
sality is  not  absolute,  has  no  definite  meaning  unless  the  term  causality 
is  defined.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  means  quasi-mechanical  determi- 
nation, then  we  may  well  agree  that  such  causality  is  not  absolute. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  causality  means  general  intelligibility  of  phe- 
nomena, the  question  concerning  its  absoluteness  becomes  a  very 
different  one,  a  negative  answer  to  which  renders  knowledge  itself 
impossible.  Then,  again,  there  seems  to  be  a  serious  ambiguity  in 
Dr.  Ewer's  use  of  the  concept  of  chance.     In  certain  passages  he 
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emplojTS  it  as  a  general  term  indicating  lack  of  quasi-mechanical 
necessity;  but,  in  drawing  his  conclusions  respecting  freedom,  he 
seems  to  mean  by  it  the  absence  of  all  determination. 

If,  however,  we  force  Dr.  Ewer  to  abide  by  his  presuppositions, 
causality  becomes  for  him  a  relatively  fixed  category,  and  appeal  to 
chance  as  a  valid  concept  becomes  impossible.  Kant  long  ago  and 
with  tmmistakable  clearness  taught  us  that  in  the  realm  of  experience 
causality  is  supreme  and  chance  is  an  absurdity.  And  Dr.  Ewer's 
standpoint  is  exactly  Kant's  standpoint  of  phenomenal  experience. 
On  this  plane,  determination,  one  might  say  external  determination,  is 
ipso  facto  necessary ;  an  undetermined  event  is  an  epistemological 
impossibility.  Hence  Kant  placed  freedom  beyond  experience,  since 
he  could  find  no  room  for  it  in  experience.  Dr.  Ewer's  presuppo- 
sitions logically  force  him  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing.  But,  unlike 
Kant,  he  fails  to  see  this,  and  deludes  himself  into  thinking  that  he  has 
found  a  loophole  of  escape  from  the  principle  of  causality  within 
experience  itself. 

Presumably,  Dr.  Ewer  does  not  accept  Kant's  realm  of  ghostly 
things-in-themselves ;  experience  for  him,  as  for  others,  is  the  real 
and  the  only  real.  If  so,  then  must  the  principle  of  causality  (using 
the  term  causality  in  its  broadest  significance)  be  absolute ;  otherwise 
we  should  have  the  paradox  of  an  unknowable  experience.  Hence, 
if  freedom  is  to  be  foimd  at  all,  it  must  be  sought  not  above  and 
beyond  the  causal  law,  but  within  that  law  itself.  That  is  to  say,  the 
causal  principle  must  be  made  adequate  to  our  experience,  simply 
because  it  is  coterminous  with  experience.  Dr.  Caird  has  forcibly 
expressed  the  same  idea  in  another  context :  "  Under  the  acknowl- 
edged reign  of  law,  the  world  is  a  connected  drama  in  which  there 
is  no  room  for  episodes.  ...  It  no  longer  avails  to  assail  finite 
science  from  the  outside,  in  the  way  of  finding  exceptions  to  its  laws, 
or  phenomena  which  it  cannot  explain.  A  long  discipline  has  taught 
it  to  regard  such  exceptional  or  residual  phenomena  simply  as  the  means 
of  correcting  and  widening  its  ideas  of  law.  If  it  is  assailable  at  all, 
it  is  from  the  inside,  in  its  fundamental  conception  of  law  itself, — 
in  its  idea  of  that  universal  necessity  under  which  it  reduces  all 
things."  * 

This  suggests  to  us  the  more  concrete  teleological  point  of  view, 
which  is  so  completely  misunderstood  by  Dr.  Ewer.  His  conception 
of  the  position  seems  to  be  that  it  attempts  to  maintain  at  once 
freedom    (purposive   freedom)  and  complete  determination,    which 

^  Hegel,  ^,  115. 
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concepts,  he  thinks,  are  contradictory.  His  argument  is,  in  a  few 
words,  this :  The  categories  of  all  sciences  are  either  true  or  not  true 
of  reality.  None  would  dare  maintain  that  they  are  not  true.  If 
they  are  true,  they  cannot  be  contradictory,  since  truth  is  one  with 
itself.  If  psychology,  therefore,  tells  us  (as  the  upholders  of  teleology 
assert  it  does)  that  one  mental  event  completely  determines  another, 
then  is  purposive  action,  and  consequently  freedom,  impossible.  Tele- 
ology is  thus  only  another  name  for  self-contradiction. 

Two  fallacies  seem  to  vitiate  this  argument.  The  first  is  our  old 
friend,  the  assumption  that  the  existential  point  of  view  is  the  only 
possible  one  in  dealing  with  reality.  Reality,  that  is,  is  viewed  as  made 
up  of  a  multitude  of  elements  externally  related  to  each  other,  and 
more  or  less  indifferent  to  each  other  save  for  the  principle  of  quasi- 
mechanical  causality.  As  we  have  already  seen,  this  assimiption  leads 
Dr.  Ewer  to  a  dichotomous  division  of  experience  into  a  realm  of  law 
and  a  realm  of  chance,  —  a  division  fatal  both  to  ethics  and  to  epis- 
temology,  but  necessary  to  one  who  persists  in  trying  to  vindicate 
freedom  from  this  abstract  standpoint.  The  second  vitiating  factor 
in  the  above  argument,  and  the  one  that  especially  concerns  us  here, 
is  the  evident  failure  on  Dr.  Ewer's  part  to  recognize  the  methodolog- 
ical aspect  of  scientific  principles.  He  assumes  that  the  principles  of 
each  and  every  science  are  ontologically  and  eternally  true  apart  from, 
and  irrespective  of,  the  principles  of  each  and  every  other  science. 
''  Partial  and  abstract  the  facts  of  science  may  be,  but  they  constitute 
true  knowledge  of  reality.  And,  accordingly,  if  science  tells  us  that  in 
the  brain  or  in  the  associative  processes  of  the  mind  A  completely 
determines  B^  then  no  designation  of  this  fact  as  subordinate  can 
obscure  its  inconsistency  with  our  appreciation  of  its  spiritual  counter- 
part as  a  free  decision."  ^  Let  us  examine  briefly  this  assumption; 
with  it  stands  or  falls  Dr.  Ewer's  criticism  of  the  teleological  stand- 
point. 

Is  it  self-evident  that  the  '  facts '  of  science  are  ontologically  true  ? 
If  psychology  tells  me  that,  all  mental  events  are  processes  in  time 
causally  related  to  each  other,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  my  moral 
life  is  determined  ab  extra  t  Am  I,  then,  to  despair  of  freedom  ?  Of 
course,  lack  of  space  forbids  anything  like  an  exhaustive  answer  to,  or, 
perhaps,  a  satisfiaictory  discussioh  of,  these  questions.  A  few  words, 
however,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  show  that  something,  at  least,  may 
be  said  in  justification  of  a  negative  answer.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
evident  that  ultimate  reality  is  a  vastly  complicated  whole  (however 
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the  principle  of  unity  may  be  conceived),  which  may  be  viewed  from 
various  angles  of  vision ;  and  from  different  angles  it  may  give  off  seem- 
ingly contradictory  readings.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  each  particular  science  isolates,  from  this  concrete  totality, 
certain  data  which  are  its  material,  and  which  it  treats  as  if  they  were 
the  whole.  This  procedure  of  the  sciences  is  entirely  right  and  proper 
for  purely  methodological  purposes ;  indeed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  scientific  development.  But,  in  the  third  place,  it  is  never  to  be 
forgotten,  when  discussing  the  ultimate  significance  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples, that  each  science  does  frankly  presuppose  such  an  abstraction 
from  concrete  reality.  Keeping  these  points  in  mind,  we  may  freely 
admit  that  the  principles  of  one  science,  viewed  alone,  often  seem- 
ingly contradict  the  principles  of  another  science,  looked  at  in  isola- 
tion ;  there  is  certainly  no  a  priori  reason  to  the  contrary,  since  such 
principles  are  merely  readings  from  a  multipolar  reality.  But,  viewed 
in  their  relatedness  as  aspects  of  reality,  these  principles  cannot  be 
contradictory  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  aspects  of  a  single, 
unitary  whole.  To  make  the  point  more  definite,  take  Dr.  Ewer's 
own  example  above.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  psychology,  as  a 
science,  does  postulate  complete  determination  of  its  data  according 
to  definite  laws ;  there  is  no  psychological  event  which  is  not  one  of 
a  sequence  capable  of  explanation.  And,  so  long  as  we  look  at  the 
mental  event  as  purely  psychological,  that  is,  so  long  as  we  view  it 
from  the  psychological  standpoint,  the  fact  of  its  determination  does 
seem  incompatible  with  the  freedom  of  ethics.  But,  when  we  take  a 
more  concrete  view,  we  see  that  the  two  are  by  no  means  necessarily 
incompatible.  Psychology  has  to  do  with  only  one  aspect  of  the 
mental  life,  the  time  order  aspect;  meaning  and  purpose,«although 
they  are  indisputably  important  aspects  of  mind,  are  intentionally 
left  entirely  out  of  account.  It  avowedly  looks  at  the  mind  from  an 
arbitrarily  chosen  point  of  view,  and  omits  the  phenomena  which  are 
irrelevant  for  its  purpose.  Hence  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  psy- 
chological, like  the  physical,  categories  are  inapplicable  to  the  data 
of  the  science  of  ethics.  This  abstraction  from  concrete  experience 
is,  of  course,  no  disparagement  of  the  science  of  psychology ;  its 
progress  in  recent  years  is  indubitable  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  its  pro- 
cedure. The  point  here  is  that  the  science  as  such  has  to  do  with 
only  a  limited  sphere  of  experience,  that  its  principles  are  enunciated 
only  with  reference  to  that  limited  sphere,  and  that  the  ultimate  signi- 
ficance of  these  principles  is  to  be  read  only  in  the  light  of  the  deliver- 
ances of  all  the  other  sciences,  that  is,  only  in  their  reference  to  the 
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totality  which  we  call  the  ultimately  real.     Mutatis  ynutandis^  the 
same  is  true  of  the  other  sciences. 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  answer  of  the  teleologist  to  Dr.  Ewer's 
criticism.  Such,  in  very  brief  and  schematic  form,  are  the  grounds 
upon  which  we  must  maintain  that  the  determination  posited  by  psy- 
chology, as  such,  does  not  ipso  facto  deny  freedom.  For  the  psy- 
chological standpoint,  when  properly  understood,  still  leaves  freedom 
a  theoretical  possibility;  the  necessity  and  nature  of  freedom  are, 
however,  a  more  concrete  problem,  determinable  only  by  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  human  experience. 

But  the  teleologist  does  not  remain  standing  at  the  mere  possibility 
of  freedom.  Having  vindicated  its  possibility,  he  passes  on  to  ask 
concerning  its  necessity  and  its  nature.  Is  freedom  necessary  ?  The 
facts  of  experience,  he  thinks,  force  him  to  say  that  freedom  is  neces- 
sary \  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  world 
depends  upon  the  admission  of  the  validity  of  this  concept.  What, 
then,  is  its  nature  ?  His  previous  assumption  that  experience  is  in  toto 
a  realm  of  law  forbids  his  hoping  to  find  freedom  in  some  nook  or 
cranny  where  law  does  not  obtain.  Indeed,  he  does  not  want  to  find 
it  there,  lest  unfortunately  some  one  after  him  discover  that  even  in 
that  little  realm  law  reigns  supreme.  He  seeks  it,  and  can  seek  it, 
only  within  the  domain  of  law  itself.  And  there,  he  fancies,  he  finds 
the  category  of  rational  purpose,  which  offers  an  intelligible  expla- 
nation of  what  freedom  means,  and  which  does  justice  to  the  data  of 
which  it  is  the  explanation. 

Of  course,  the  problem  of  freedom  cannot  be  solved  in  a  discussion 
of  a  few  pages.  It  is  a  problem  too  concrete,  with  too  many  intercon- 
nections, to  be  disposed  of  in  any  summary  fashion.  The  whole  con- 
tention of  this  paper  is  that  it  cannot  even  be  properly  discussed  apart 
from  a  very  concrete  and  comprehensive  view  of  experience,  a  view  that 
is  not,  like  that  of  psychology,  avowedly  hyphothetical  and  abstract. 
But,  at  the  present  stage  of  our  scientific  and  philosophical  develop- 
ment,  one  may  even  be  somewhat  dogmatic  in  asserting  that,  what- 
ever faults  may  be  found  in  the  various  presentations  of  the  teleologi- 
cal  standpoint,  the  fact  remains  that  the  only  rational  solution  of  the 
problem  of  human  volition  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  teleological 
categories.  For  it  is  in  this  direction  alone  that  we  shall  find  an 
immanent  form  of  freedom,  freedom  in  necessity,  —  the  only  freedom 
to  which  an  intelligible  meaning  can  be  attached,  and  the  only  neces- 
sity compatible  with  our  common  moral  experience. 

G.  W.  Cunningham. 
Cornell  University. 
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Pragmatism  :  A  New  Name  far  Some  Old  Ways  of  Thinking,  By 
William  James.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1907.  — 
pp.  xii,  309. 

When  the  philosophy  which  is  now  coming  to  be  known  as  prag- 
matism first  put  in  an  appearance  in  the  philosophical  family,  it  was 
not  given  a  very  cordial  welcome  by  its  older  brothers.  It  was,  in 
fact,  regarded  as  a  sort  of  spurious  product,  —  not  a  genuine  birth,  but 
a  wind  egg,  as  Plato  would  say.  Or,  to  paraphrase  Professor  James's 
sub-title,  it  was  looked  upon  as  simply  a  new  name  for  some  old  and 
exploded  errors  of  thinking.  Philosophy,  so  it  had  generally  been 
supposed,  meant  the  rule  of  reason :  here  was  a  doctrine  that  held 
rationalism  and  intellectualism  to  be  terms  of  reproach,  and  that  sought 
its  support  in  something  that  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  reason  and  out 
of  which  reason  itself  was  supposed  to  emerge.  The  attempt  has  often 
been  made  before.  Every  mystic  has  made  it ;  many  agnostics  have 
made  it ;  all  misologists  have  made  it.  But,  hitherto  at  least,  the  attempt 
by  means  of  reason  to  get  behind  reason  for  reason's  support  has  sig- 
nally failed.  Whether  such  support  be  sought  in  feeling,  in  ultimate 
*  fact '  or  'datum,'  or  in  "  temperament  without  a  tongue,"  the  out- 
come for  philosophy  has  been  the  same :  in  the  end  they  have  led  to 
the  inculcation  of  the  wise  silence  so  far  as  philosophy's  pet  problems 
are  concerned.  Again,  philosophy  seeks  to  reduce  the  world  of  ex-  v^ 
perience  to  unity :  pragmatism  fairly  revels  in  pluralism.  Philosophy 
tries  to  gather  in  all  the  loose  ends  of  experience :  pragmatism  prefers 
an  unravelled  multiverse  to  a  closely  knit  universe. 

But,  according  to  Professor  James,  the  critics  of  pragmatism  have  in- 
dulged in  much  futile  controversy  which  might  have  been  avoided  had 
they  been  willing  to  wait  until  the  message  was  fairly  out.*  The  doc- 
trine has  been  grossly  mistmderstood,  and  its  advocates  treated  as  if 
they  did  not  even  possess  common  ordinary  intelligence.  Our  chief 
interest  in  the  book  before  us  must  therefore  be  to  find  out  exactly 
what  the  message  is. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Professor  James's  volume  is  delightful 
reading.    Once  begin  it  and  you  will  not  willingly  put  it  down  until  you 

^  The  above  remark  seems,  however,  inconsistent  with  Professor  James* s  practice 
of  continually  referring  to  pragmatic  teachings,  under  the  caption  *'  the  Schiller-Dewey 
view,"  as  if  the  message  were  well  out  and  were  matter  of  common  notoriety. 
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have  reached  the  last  page ;  and  then,  whatever  your  philosophy,  your 
first  comment  will  be :  "I  have  been  well  entertained  to-night."  In 
the  arid  wastes  of  philosophical  literature,  this  is  a  rare  and  refreshing 
experience.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  unparalleled  success  which  at- 
tended the  delivery  of  these  lectures  in  Boston  and  in  New  York  last 
winter.  But  it  was  not  alone  the  speaker's  wit  and  verve  and  capti- 
vating manner  that  made  the  lectures  go.  The  views  expressed  fall  in 
with  many  current  popular  tendencies.  Pragmatism,  as  here  presented, 
delights  in  making  plain  its  scorn  of  all  a  priori  constructions,  talks 
much  of  *  facts,'  and  at  every  turn  coquettes  with  science.  In  fact, 
it  declares  itself  to  be  precisely  on  the  level  of  the  other  sciences,  hav-  /  »-^ 
ing  no  peculiar  method  of  its  own  and  no  superior  claims  to  certainty, 
being  even  less  certain  of  its  results  than  the  other  sciences  are  of 
theirs,  in  proportion  as  its  problems  are  vaster.  It  thus  affects  humility  ^^^ 
and  eschews  dogmatism.  It  knows  nothing  for  sure  except  that  no 
man  can  know  anything  for  sure.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  the  open 
doors.  Emerson  once  wrote  that  the  poets  were  to  be  the  philosophers 
of  the  future,  for  they  alone,  defying  the  demon  of  consistency,  are 
free  to  leave  all  doors  open  to  the  reception  of  truth  in  all  its  varied 
guises.  The  pragmatist  claims  the  privilege  which  Emerson  would 
reserve  for  the  poets. 

Another  reason  for  the  popularity  of  this  philosophy  is  the  sense  of 
freedom  that  it  appears  to  bring  with  it, —  a  freedom  that  many,  no 
doubt,  will  be  inclined  to  characterize  as  licence  or  lawlessness.  But 
it  undoubtedly  has  sl  democratic  air.  It  reads  like  the  philosophy  of 
a  '  new  world  '  with  a  large  frontier  and,  beyond,  the  enticing  unex- 
lored  lands  where  one  may  still  expect  the  unexpected.  It  appeals 
to  one's  sporting  blood  and  one's  amour  du  risque^  for  it  is  hospitable 
to  chance.  It  is  a  philosophy  in  which  one  can  take  a  gamble,  for  it 
holds  that  the  dice  of  experience  are  not  loaded.  The  older  monistic 
philosophies  and  religions,  as  Professor  James  portrays  them,  seem  to 
present  by  contrast  stuffy  closed  systems  and  an  exhausted  universe. 
They  seem  to  pack  the  individual  into  a  logical  strait-jacket,  and  to 
represent  all  history  as  simply  the  unfolding  of  a  play  that  was  written 
to  its  very  last  line  from  the  dawn  of  creation.  These  old  monistic 
absolutisms  go  with  the  old  order  of  things,  and  they  and  their  advo- 
cates are  treated  by  Professor  James  with  scorn  and  contempt.  Prag- 
matism is  the  philosophy  of  the  revoltiy  and  there  is  something  of  the 
revolts  in  us  all.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  Professor  James's  book 
is  polemical,  and  the  gist  of  his  polemics  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
phrases :  A  das  Hegel  and  all  his  tribe !     Conspuez  the  Absolute  I 
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But  it  must  be  added  that,  in  stating  the  views  of  his  opponents,  ''  the 
intellectualists/'  Professor  James  gives  almost  invariably  a  caricature 
of  their  views.  He  seems  to  recognize  no  other  alternative  to  prag- 
matism save  a  soft  and  saccharine  absolutism,  which  one  may  possibly 
find  in  the  writings  of  a  few  of  the  m3rstics,  and  chiefly  the  oriental 
mystics,  but  which  one  cannot  in  &imess  ascribe  to  any  of  the  greater 
idealists,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  onward.  Were  pragmatism  the 
only  escape  from  such  mystic  monisms,  we  should  all  no  doubt  espouse 
the  cause  of  pragmatism  ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  of  the 
latter,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  former  are  greater  far.  To  be 
sure,  one  can  find  in  the  writings  of  most  idealists  sentences  that, 
wrested  from  their  context,  might  seem  to  justify  Professor  James's 
strictures ;  but  one  has  a  right  to  expect  of  the  pragmatist  the  same 
fairness  in  dealing  with  his  opponents  that  he  himself  demands  when 
he  is  the  object  of  criticism. 

Finally,  pragmatism  finds  favor  through  its  apparent  simplicity. 
It  is  not  a  doctrine  that  hides  its  meaning  in  pol3rsyllabic  profundity. 
Its  formulas  can  be  stated  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  he  who  runs 
may  read.  And  yet  the  complaint  of  the  pragmatists  that  their 
critics  uniformly  show  an  inability  to  grasp  their  view  suggests  the 
doubt  that  this  clearness  may  be  more  apparent  than  real. 
f  Positively  stated  and  briefly  put,  the  significance  of  pragmatism,  as 
f  I  gather  it  from  the  book  before  us,  is,  that  it  is  simply  the  modem 
I  analogue  of  positivism.  The  pragmatist,  like  Comte,  repudiating 
metaphysics,  seeks  to  substitute  a  philosophy  which  shall  be  nothing 
but  ,^JiC-4^Jgerand  more  comprehensive  science,  having  the  same 
modesty  andtHc^saS6''a!ilbiHDfis7lmc[^employing  the  same  methods, 
as  all  the  other  empirical  sciences,  but  dealing  with  more  complex 
experiences.  And  the  cue  to  the  difference  between  positivism  and 
V  pragmatism  is  found  in  the  development  which  the  natural  sciences 
themselves  have  imdergone  in  the  past  fifty  years.  In  Comte's  day 
physics  was  the  fundamental  science,  and  one  somehow  expected 
through  it  to  reach  the  foundation  stones  of  the  universe.  The 
sciences  were  supposed  to  give  a  transcript  of  reality,  even  though 
reality  was  called  phenomenal.  Once  their  work  of  simplification  was 
accomplished,  we  should  have  traced  reality  to  its  lair,  where  we  could 
behold  it  in  its  given  primeval  nakedness.  But  with  the  attempt  to 
rest  physics  itself  upon  mathematics,  science  made  its  Copemican  revo- 
lution, the  significance  of  which  is  now  coming  to  be  clearly  recog- 
nized. Science  has  become  humanized.  The  real  for  science  is  not 
a  world  of  independent  or  interdependent  atoms,  but  a  realm  of  ex- 
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perience.  ^gii^nce  does  not  lead  us  to  the  concrete,  but  away  from  it. 
Its  results  do  not  give  us  transcripts  of  reality,  but  rather  a  compend- 
ious conceptual  shorthand  to  describe  our  perceptions  with,  so  many 

u^convenient  short  cuts  across  the  fields  of  experience,  which  are  valid 
so  far  as  they  are  convenient,  and  so  long  as  no  more  convenient  short 
cuts  shall  have  been  found.  Its  reals  are  not  static,  but  dynamic  ; 
not  fixed,  but  fluent  and  plastic. 

Now  the  pragmatist  would  apply  all  this  to  philosophy  and  her 
problems.  The  conception  of  God,  for  example,  is  valid  in  so  far  as  *^ 
it  provides  such  a  convenient  short  cut  across  the  facts  of  experience, 
and  so  long  as  it  continues  to  do  so  without  at  the  same  time  blocking 
up  other  and  more  serviceable  short  cuts.  And  so  with  all  the 
familiar  problems.  There  is  an  undoubted  fascination  in  such  an 
undertaking.  And  to  one  who  views  the  history  of  philosophy  from 
the  outside,  and  sees  in  it  simply  the  record  of  exploded  systems,  this 
may  seem  to  be  the  last  word  of  philosophy.  And  if  I  may  venture  a 
prediction,  it  would  be  that  pragmatism  will  rapidly  gain  in  popularity 
in  the  next  few  years,  but  that  it  will  continue  to  find  favor,  as  it  does 
at  the  present  time,  chiefly  with  those  who  are  unacquainted,  or  but 
imperfectly  acquainted,  with  the  history  of  philosophy.  For,  like  its 
t  predecessor  positivism,  it  does  not  solve  the  difficult  problems  of 
I  philosophy ;  it  simply  ignores  them.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
remark  to  bring  against  the  pragmatists  any  wholesale  accusation  of 
ignorance  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  I  am  simply  noting  what  I 
think  is  a  patent  and  significant  fact  regarding  the  AnhSnger  of  prag-< 
matism, —  those  who  sit  on  the  bleachers  and  do  the  rooting. 

Pragmatism,  according  to  Professor  James,  ''  does  not  stand  for  any 
special  results.  It  is  a  method  only"  (p.  51).  What  then  is  the 
pragmatic  method?    It   is  "primarily  a  method  of  settling  meta- 

^/ physical  disputes  that  otherwise  might  be  interminable."  Whenever 
a  dispute  arises,  it  asks  for  the  practical  consequences  of  the  rival 
views.  **  What  difference  would  it  practically  make  to  any  one  if  this 
notion  rather  than  that  notion  were  true?  If  no  practical  difference 
whatever  can  be  traced,  then  the  alternatives  mean  practically  the 
same  thing,  and  all  dispute  is  idle.  Whenever  a  dispute  is  serious, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  show  some  practical  difference  that  must  fol- 
low from  one  side  or  the  other's  being  right"  (pp.  45-46).  Many 
philosophical  disputes  collapse  into  insignificance.  Professor  James 
thinks,  when  this  test  is  applied.  "There  can  de  no  difference  any- 
where that  doesn't  make  a  difference  elsewhere  —  no  difference  in 
abstract  truth  that  doesn't  express  itself  in  a  difference  in  concrete  fact 
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and  in  conduct  consequent  upon  that  fact,  imposed  on  somebody, 
somehow,  somewhere,  and  somewhen.  The  whole  function  of  philos- 
ophy ought  to  be  to  find  out  what  definite  difference  it  will  make  to 
you  and  me,  at  definite  instants  of  our  life,  if  this  world-formula  or 
that  world-formula  be  the  true  one"  (pp.  49-50).  And  again,  Pro- 
fessor James  writes :  ^'To  attain  perfect  clearness  in  our  thoughts  of 
an  object  we  need  only  consider  what  conceivable  effects  of  a  practical 
kind  the  object  may  involve  —  what  sensations  we  are  to  expect  from 
it,  and  what  reactions  we  must  prepare.  Our  conception  of  these 
effects,  whether  immediate  or  remote,  is  then  for  us  the  whole  of  our 
conception  of  the  object,  so  far  as  that  conception  has  positive  signifir 
cance  at  all"  (pp.  46-47). 

All  this  contains  undoubtedly  much  excellent  advice  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, would  eliminate  mere  verbal  disputes,  would  prevent  the  glori- 
fication of  abstractions  and  check  the  tendency  to  make  idols  of  names. 
But  so  far  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  in  the  "  pragmatic  method  " 
that  had  to  wait  for  the  genius  of  pragmatism  before  being  discovered. 
In  fact,  as  Professor  James  says,  it  is  as  old  as  Socrates  and  Aristotle. 
The  only  thing  that  a  philosopher  of  the  intellectualist  school  could 
take  exception  to  is  the  apparent  implication  that  the  practical  effects 
are  limited  to  "  the  sensations  we  are  to  expect "  and  ''  the  reactions 
we  must  prepare."  But  Professor  James  does  not  mean  so  to  limit 
the  method,  for  he  holds  that  intellectual  consequences  are  also  prac- 
tical effects.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  have  in 
-this  principle  any  philosophical  method  at  all.  For  there  is  probably 
no  philosophical  dispute,  however  hyper-subtle  the  distinction  upon 
which  it  may  turn,  that  has  not  somewhere  and  for  some  one  had  prac- 
tical consequences.  On  the  other  hand,  thoughts  have  a  way  of  dying 
and  getting  buried  in  phrases  which  then  come  to  be  used  as  substi- 
tutes for  thinking.  This  is  a  tendency  everywhere  found,  even,  I  think, 
in  the  camp  of  the  pragmatists  themselves.  And  in  so  far  as  pragma- 
tism is  fighting  the  tendency  to  mere  verbalism  and  to  the  misuse  of 
abstractions,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  all,  whatever  our 
philosophies,  make  common  cause  with  her. 

But  Professor  James  tells  us  that  the  pragmatic  method  means  ''  the 
attitude  of  looking  away  from  first  things  y  principles ,  '  categories  ^^  sup* 
posed  necessities  ;  and  of  looking  toward  last  things  ^  fruits  ^  consequences, 
facts ^^  (italics  the  author's).  It  means  "the  empiricist  temper 
regnant  and  the  rationalist  temper  sincerely  given  up"  (pp.  54-5, 
51).  Here  is  perhaps  the  parting  of  the  wa)rs.  And  yet  I  fail  to 
find  anything  in  the  "method,"  as  Professor  James  has  described  it, 
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which  justifies  these  assertions.  What  if  it  should  prove  that  looking 
toward  "first  things,  principles,  'categories,'  supposed  necessities" 
is  itself  of  value  in  helping  us  as  we  look  toward  "  last  things,  fruits, 
consequences,  facts  "?  And,  indeed,  this  is  just  what  Professor  James  in 
his  chapter  on  ''  Common  Sense  "  and  in  his  chapter  on  ''  Pragmatism 
and  Religion  "  finds  to  be  the  case.  There  is  an  unfortunate  antithe- 
sis in  these  assertions.  Their  entweder —  oder  implies  the  possibility  of 
making  a  separation  between  first  things  and  last  things,  principles 
and  consequences,  which  would  itself  lead  to  the  barren  abstractionism 
of  which  Professor  James  complains,  whichever  horn  of  the  dilemma 
one  accepted.  If,  however,  pragmatism  does  not  mean  to  make  this 
separation,  if  it  is  simply  demanding  of  us  all  that  we  should  be  sober 
and  patient,  and  show  greater  respect  for  the  facts  of  experience,  that 
we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  philosophies,  one  and 
all,  are  constructed  to  explain,  to  help  us  about  in,  experience,  and 
that  in  building  them  up  we  all  do  start  from  actual  experience  and 
must  ever  keep  returning  to  experience,  —  then,  once  more,  I  should 
think  that  we  could  all  get  together,  and  even  call  ourselves  prag- 
matists,  if  we  liked  that  label,  and  cared  to  wear  a  new  name  for  a 
good  old  way  of  thinking.  But  surely  idealism,  at  least  since  the 
time  of  Kant,  has  recognized  this  truth,  and  has  been  striving  to  live 
up  to  it.  Professor  James,  indeed,  interprets  his  Kant  differently. 
He  represents  him  as  believing  in  "categories  fulminated  before 
nature  began,"  and  so,  not  unnaturally,  finds  him  far  removed  from 
pragmatism  and  from  all  significant  modem  thinking.  And  yet  what 
Kant  actually  undertook  was  to  make  a  more  searching  and  critical 
analysis  of  experience  than  his  predecessors,  either  of  the  rationalist 
or  empiricist  schools,  had  made.  And  what  he  found  was  that  every 
single  significant  item  of  experience  pointed  in  two  directions,  toward 
the  given,  the  received,  and  also  toward  the  active,  organizing,  form- 
giving  factor.  Now  Professor  James  in  his  analysis  comes  upon  the 
same  distinction.  He  recognizes  three  factors  in  every  significant 
experience :  "  sensation,"  "  relation,"  and  "  funded  truths."  In  the 
last  class  he  places  the  categories,  which  he  holds  to  be  fortunate  dis- 
coveries of  some  prehistoric  geniuses,  and  he  also  speaks  of  them  as 
"gradually  forming  themselves  in  nature's  presence."  Of  course  no 
Kantian,  and  no  idealist,  will  find  in  this  a  convincing  and  adequate 
account  of  the  categories,  and  there  is  room  for  a  real  difference 
between  pragmatist  and  idealist  here.  But  that  is  another  story.  My 
point  here  is  that,  although  the  idealist  may  regard  the  categories  as 
eternally  valid  principles  of  organization,  constituting  the  back-bone 
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alike  of  all  significant  experience  and  of  all  intelligible  intercourse, 
still  he  may  agree  with  Professor  James  that  they  exist  in  rebus  and 
not  ante  res,  at  least  not  ante  res  in  any  temporal  sense.  And  the 
pragmatist's  indebtedness  to  Kaiit  seems  quite  obvious,  and  I  think  it 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  without  Kant  pragmatism  had  never 
been.  And  it  is  hardly  generous  of  Professor  James  to  speak  of  Kant 
as  an  old  fossil,  and  to  tell  us,  as  he  does  in  his  California  address, 
that  philosophy's  path  should  lie  around  Kant  and  not  through  him. 
His  position  reminds  me  of  a  remark,  more  forcible  than  elegant,  that 
I  once  heard  a  distinguished  German  philosopher  make.  He  had 
been  vigorously  vituperating  Hegel,  and  then,  by  way  of  recantation, 
he  remarked  :  **  After  all,  we  all  stand  on  Hegel's  shoulders,  and  it  ill 
becomes  us  to  spend  our  time  spitting  on  the  old  man's  head." 

That  the  so-called  pragmatic  method  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
method  at  all,  comes  out  in  the  chapter  where  Professor  James  seeks 
to  apply  it  to  some  familiar  metaphysical  problems.  One  illustration 
will  suffice.  Professor  James  is  comparing  abstract  spiritualism  with 
abstract  materialism.  According  to  both  views  the  entire  contents  of 
the  world  are  once  for  all  given,  the  world  is  finished,  it  has  no  future. 
The  pragmatist  is  asked  to  choose  between  the  two  theories.  Since 
on  either  view  the  returns  are  all  in,  he  finds  them  identical,  and  so 
he  must  hold  that  they  both,  **  in  spite  of  their  different-sounding 
names,  mean  exactly  the  same  thing"  (p.  97).  Now  while  in  one 
respect  these  theories  may  be  identical,  and  while  Professor  James, 
with  certain  practical  purposes  in  view,  may  find  them  equally  blight- 
ing, and  hold  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which  he  believes,  yet 
for  all  that,  even  pragmatically  considered,  they  may  reveal  the  great- 
est difference.  For  one  man,  holding  to  the  one  view,  may  find  that 
it  takes  him  off  to  the  desert,  there  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
doubled  over,  gazing  at  his  umbilical  and  repeating  the  mystic  "  om," 
while  another,  holding  to  the  other  view,  may  find  that  it  takes  him 
to  his  laboratory  to  study  the  properties  and  the  behavior  of  matter. 
That  is,  if  one  only  select  one's  point  of  view,  every  theory  will  reveal 
some  sort  of  practical  consequences.  But  there  is  another  difficulty. 
Professor  James,  after  pronouncing  abstract  spiritualism  and  abstract 
materialism  identical,  adds  the  significant  words  :  "  I  am  supposing, 
of  course,  that  the  theories  A^zt^^  been  equally  successful  in  their  explana* 
tions  of  what  is."  But  if  the  pragmatic  method  is  to  help  us  in  decid- 
ing between  these  two  views,  it  is  just  here  that  we  want  light ;  we 
want  it  to  show  us  how  we  are  to  decide  whether  they  have  been 
equally  successful  in  their  explanation  of  what  is.     Perhaps  Professor 
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James  could  work  this  out  on  pragmatic  principles,  but  in  this 
chapter  where  he  undertakes  to  show  us  the  method  in  operation 
he  does  not  do  so.  And  I  find  it  the  same  with  all  the  other  meta- 
physical issues  that  he  discusses.  So,  while  I  am  ready  to  give  all 
honor  to  Professor  James  and  his  co-pragmatists  for  the  service  they 
are  rendering  philosophy  in  their  wise  cautions,  in  their  insistence 
upon  remaining  near  the  concrete,  avoiding  barren  abstractions  and 
verbal  disputes,  respecting  experience  and  learning  of  it,  and  recog- 
nizing the  matter-of-fact  instrumental  character  of  thinking,  —  and 
these  are  virtues  which  we  all  aim  to  possess,  —  yet  when  all  this  is 
accomplished,  the  "method"  is  still  to  seek. 

But,  in  addition  to  being  a  method,  pragmatism.  Professor  James 
tells  us,  is  "a  genetic  theory  of  what  is  meant  by  truth.**  **  The 
irue^^^  he  writes,  **/V  the  name  of  whatever  proves  itself  to  be  good  in 
the  way  of  belief  and  good,  too,  for  definite  assignable  reasons '  *  (p. 
76;  italics  the  author's).  We  cannot  "keep  the  notion  of  what  is 
better  for  us,  and  what  is  true  for  us,  permanently  apart."  I  cannot 
see  how  any  idealist  can  take  exception  to  these  statements.  He  takes 
their  truth  for  granted ;  they  are  his  birthright.  Ever  since  Plato 
showed  that  the  highest  organizing  idea  was  the  idea  of  the  Good 
and  not  the  idea  of  Being,  they  have  been  his  rightful  inheritance. 
Wherein,  then,  lies  the  difference  between  the  pragmatists  and  their 
opponents  ?  Here  is  where  Professor  James  finds  it.  The  idealist,  or, 
as  he  calls  him,  the  "rationalist,"  holds  that  truth  and  reality  are 
immutable ;  that  reality  is  "  complete  and  ready-made  from  all 
eternity"  ;  that  the  truth  of  our  ideas  "adds  nothing  to  the  content 
of  experience.  It  makes  no  difference  to  reality  itself ;  it  is  super- 
venient, inert,  static,  a  reflexion  merely."  "The  great  assumption 
of  the  intellectualists  is  that  truth  means  essentially  an  inert  static 
relation."  Such  statements,  implying  as  they  do  the  separation  of  a^ 
world  of  immutable  truth  from  a  world  of  transient  fact,  misrepresent 
the  idealistic  position.  The  idealist  as  well  as  the  pragmatist  could 
accept  the  statement  which  Professor  James  puts  forward  in  opposition 
to  the  supposed  intellectualist  position,  namely,  that  **  true  ideas  are 
those  that  we  can  assimilate^  validate^  corroborate  and  verify.  False 
ideas  are  those  that  we  can  not''  (p.  201 ;  italics  the  author's).  To  be 
sure,  the  verifying  in  question  is  sometimes  referred  to  by  Professor 
James  as  if  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  verifying  in  sensible  experience 
(z/.  p.  215),  but  in  general  it  is  not  so  limited. 

The  real  difference  between  the  pragmatist  and  his  opponents  comes 
out  more  clearly  in  another  formulation  which  Professor  James  gives 
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of  his  conception  of  truth.  *'  *  The  true  ^"^  to  put  it  briefly^  is  only 
the  expedient  in  the  way  of  our  thinkings  just  as  *  the  right '  is  only 
the  expedient  in  the  way  of  our  behaving*^  (p.  222;  italics  the 
author's).  The  implication  here,  and  throughout  the  discussion,  is 
that  since  the  true  is  only  the  expedient  in  the  way  of  our  thinking,  we  / 
can  tell  what  is  true  in  a  given  case  by  asking  what  is  expedient.  ' 
.  Here  the  idealist  finds  a  pitfall.  He  might  accept  the  formulation 
given  above,  but  he  would  alwajrs  be  careful  to  add,  *  expediency  * 
here  means  expediency  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run,  and  he 
would  point  out  that  just  because  this  addition  must  alwa3rs  be  made, 
we  have  not  in  this  statement  about  truth  discovered  a  principle  which 
is  of  any  direct  application,  except  within  a  very  narrow  range  of  expe- 
rience. Professor  James,  indeed,  makes  in  one  place  this  same  addi- 
tion, but  he  seems  to  think  that  this  does  not  in  any  way  prevent  the 
direct  applicability  of  the  principle  involved.  Now  so  far  as  expe- 
diency means  present  felt  expediency,  it  can  be  directly  applied  to 
concrete  cases,  and  very  often  truth  is  used  to  describe  little  if  any- 
thing more  than  just  such  felt  expediency.  But  in  those  cases  where 
expediency  must  mean  more  than  this,  and  they  include  practically 
all  of  the  metaphysical  questions,  it  cannot  be  directly  applied ;  for 
one  cannot  now  grasp  the  total  vision  which  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  know  what  is  going  to  prove  expedient  in  the  long  run.  In 
other  words,  it  proves  just  as  difficult  to  make  practical  use  of  such  a 
principle  as  it  is  to  mdke  use  of  the  intellectualist  principle  which 
Professor  James  condemns ;  for  it  also  makes  tacit  appeal  to  the  all- 
wise  knower,  call  him  the  Absolute  or  not,  who  stands  in  the  back- 
ground and  whose  judgments  are  the  truth.  That  is,  the  statement 
given  may  be  true,  but  in  order  to  use  it  we  need  to  know  more  about 
the  nature  of  truth,  and  we  need  a  method  which  will  enable  us  to  make 
sure  of  our  steps  in  our  approach  toward  the  desired  goal.  I  can  make 
my  point  clearer  by  referring  to  the  instructive  parallel  in  Professor 
James's  definition :  **  just  as  '  the  right  *  is  only  the  expedient  in  the 
way  of  our  behaving. '  *  This  may  be  enough  to  tell  us,  for  instance,  that 
honesty  will  always  prove  in  the  long  run  an  expedient  way  of  behav- 
ing. But  if  one  should  ask  oneself  in  a  concrete  situation,  ' '  What  is 
the  honest  course  for  me  to  take  ? ' '  and  if,  inspired  by  this  definition, 
he  should  say,  "To  answer  this  question  I  need  only  ask,  What  is 
the  expedient  course  for  me  to  take?  "  well,  we  should  all  give  such  a 
person  a  wide  berth  in  our  commercial  dealings.  It  would  be  no 
doubt  a  perfectly  safe  procedure,  for  one  who  possessed  all  wisdom^ 
but  not  for  us  mortals. 


Dut  not  tor  us  mortals. 
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And  this  brings  me  to  what  is  perhaps  the  real  root  of  the  difficulty 
that  some  of  us  find  in  the  pragmatic  position.  The  pragmatist  writes 
as  if  he  thought  that,  when  he  had  pointed  out  the  obvious  truth  that  all 
of**  our  psychological  ascertainments  of  truth  are  in  mutation,"  he  had 
shown  at  the  same  time  that  truth  itself  is  in  mutation ;  that,  when  he 
had  given  a  psychological  account  of  a  truth-getting  process,  he  had 
brought  to  light  all  that  we  mean  by  truth.  And  so  he  speaks  of 
truth  as  something  that  ''happens'*  to  an  "idea,**  and  says  that  the 
truth  of  an  idea  is  an  "  event "  or  a  "  process,**  "  the  process,  namely, 
of  its  verifying  itself.  *  *  Now  is  there  not  another  meaning  of  truth 
which  the  pragmatist  and  all  the  rest  of  us  recognize,  and  upon  which 
we  lean  when  we  attempt  to  comprehend  the  verifying  process? 
Truth,  in  the  sense  I  refer  to,  while  not  "an  inert  static  relation," 
has  none  the  less,  while  thoroughly  dynamic  and  immanent  in  the 
experience  process,  if  one  take  experience  in  the  pregnant  sense,  a 
perfectly  definite,  fixed,  and  unalterable  character.  When  one  asks 
for  the  truth  regarding  any  situation,  what  he  is  trying  to  grasp  is 
some  definite  relation  between  his  ideas,  and  between  his  ideas  and 
experieiice  as  focussed  for  him  in  the  situation  he  is  confronting,  which 
even  now  obtains,  and  which,  as  truth-seeker,  it  is  his  business  to  find 
out,  which  is  the  meaning  and  truth  of  that  situation,  whether  or  not 
he  has  discovered  it,  and  in  advance  of  the  search  and  the  processes 
of  verification.  If  one  could  only  grasp  this  relation,  one  would  be, 
so  far  as  the  particular  situation  in  question  is  concerned,  where  "  one 
ought  to  be  mentally.**  And  this  is  not,  as  Professor  James  holds, 
"an  idea  abstracted  from  the  concretes  of  experience  and  then  used 
to  oppose  and  negate  what  it  was  abstracted  from  **  (p.  229).  It  is 
the  idea  which  lives  in  the  concretes  and  gives  them  their  meaning  ; 
it  is  the  idea  by  means  of  which  we  break  through  the  charmed  circle 
of  solipsism. 

And  yet  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  we  have  even  here  found  any  real 
difference  between  the  pragmatist  and  his  opponents ;  for  the  prag- 
matist is  an  elusive  person.  Just  when  you  think  you  have  caught  his 
meaning,  you  find  him  saying  something  that  seems  to  take  it  all  back. 
After  Professor  James  has  apparently  confined  the  meaning  of  truth  to 
the  psychological  process  of  truth -getting,  made  it  an  event,  a  proc- 
ess of  verifying ;  and  after  he  has  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  those 
who  hold  that  truth  is  immutable,  that  with  regard  to  any  situation 
it  is  a  relation  that  obtains  prior  to  the  process  of  verification,  that  is 
now  and  here  real  and  ought  to  be  discovered,  — he  writes :  "  When 
new  experiences  lead  to  retrospective  judgments,  using  the  past  tense. 
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what  these  judgments  utter  was  true,  even  though  no  past  thinker  had 
been  led  there"  (p.  225). 

Is  not  this  bringing  back  through  the  window  what  he  had  previ- 
ously thrown  out  by  the  door?  For  if  this  statement  is  true,  must  it 
not  force  us  to  say  that  the  truth  of  any  situation  is,  in  advance  of  all 
truth-getting  processes,  a  relation  that  obtains  once  for  all,  and  that 
includes  all  that  ever  shall  be  ascertained  with  r^pard  to  that  particular 
situation?  And  if  ''the  Absolute"  can  be  admitted  as  a  possible 
hypothesis,  and  Professor  James  tells  us  that  belief  in  an  Absolute  is 
useful  in  giving  us  our  moral  holidays  and  in  so  far  must  pragmatically 
be  regarded  as  true,  then  must  it  not  also  be  conceded  that  the  abso- 
lutist's conception  of  truth  may  be  the  true  conception  ? 

Professor  James's  volume  is  interesting  and  stimulating  throughout, 
and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  it  contains  a  deal  of  practical  wisd(Hn 
and  much  useful  advice  which  all  philosophers  would  do  well  to  heed. 
And  it  seems  to  me  to  be  much  stronger  in  what  it  affirms  than  in 
what  it  denies.  But  as  the  positive  doctrine  stands,  I  think  it  lacks 
body.  It  needs  the  support  of  some  more  systematic  philosophy  than 
that  which  is  here  but  roughly  sketched.  It  could  be  taken  up  into 
and  absorbed  by  idealism  with  mutual  advantage  both  to  pragmatism 
and  to  idealism.  Perhaps  Professor  James  has  some  other  philosophy 
which  will  round  out  and  complete  the  pragmatistic  suggestions  that 
the  volume  contains,  —  and  there  are  some  passages  which  imply  that 
such  is  the  case.  If  so,  we  should  greatly  like  to  have  that  philosophy 
brought  to  light. 

Charles  M.  Bakewell. 
Yale  University. 

Geschichte  der  Philosophie  als  Einleitung  in  das  System  der  Phi- 
losophie.  Erster  Teil :  Von  Thales  bis  auf  die  Sophisten.  Von 
Walter  Kinkel.  Giessen,  Verlag  von  Alfred  Toepelmann,  1906. 
—  pp.  vii,  274  and  76. 

The  history  described  in  the  above  title  has  been  planned  by  Pro- 
fessor Kinkel  on  an  apparently  extensive  scale.  There 'is  nothing  in 
title  or  preface  to  indicate  that  the  work  is  to  be  confined  to  ancient 
philosophy.  Taking  the  period  covered  by  the  first  volume  as  the 
basis  of  measurement,  —  /.  ^.,  from  Thales  to  Protagoras,  say  150 
years, —  a  long  row  of  volumes  will  be  needed  before  our  contempo- 
raries are  fairly  treated.  It  is  evident  that  the  discussion  of  certain 
periods  must  be  curtailed,  if  the  magnitude  of  the  work  is  to  be  kept 
in  reasonable  or  symmetrical  bounds. 
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Kinkel  writes  from  a  special  standpoint,  viz.,  from  the  standpoint 
of  an  introduction  to  s]rstematic  philosophy.  While  this  bias  of  in- 
terest is  here  and  there  apparent  in  the  account  of  the  Pre-Socratics, 
one  would  suppose  that  the  Post-Socratic  philosophy  would  require, 
from  Kinkel's  standpoint,  a  relatively  more  detailed  discussion.  For 
the  interests  of  S3rstematic  philosophy,  the  Pre-Socratics  have  little  to 
offer  compared  with  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Besides  this  particular 
standpoint  of  treating  the  history  of  philosophy  as  a  general  intro- 
duction to  systematic  philosophy,  a  method  which  ought  to  be  ser- 
viceable to  every  student  of  the  subject,  Kinkel  has  in  mind  a  par- 
ticular sjTstem,  which  still  further  narrows  his  interest  and  his  view. 
He  comes  from  the  Marburg  School  of  Philosophy,  and  writes  with 
the  bias  of  that  school.  His  views,  not  only  of  the  general  signifi- 
cance of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  but  also  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  systematic  thought,  are  essentially  identical  with  those  of 
Cohen  and  Natorp.  This  bias  shows  itself  distinctly  in  his  criticisms 
of  the  Pre-Socratics,  especially  in  the  criticism  of  Parmenides  and 
the  Sophists.  Inasmuch  as  the  primary  aim  of  the  work  is  to  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  systematic  philosophy,  the  critical  examination  of 
historical  evidence  and  philological  details  receive  a  minimum  of  at- 
tention. Almost  all  biographical  data  are  omitted.  The  chief  second- 
ary sources,  however,  —  Brandis,  Zeller,  Gomperz,  Diels,  Rohde, 
Usener,  Boeckh, —  have  not  been  neglected,  and  the  work  bears  un- 
questionable evidence  of  painstaking,  discriminating  scholarship. 
Further,  the  author  writes  not  merely  for  the  specialist  in  philosophy, 
but  for  the  general  public.  He  takes  the  old  Greco-Roman  view 
that  philosophy  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  discipline  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  purely  scientific  ends,  but  is  essentially  a  practical  rationale 
of  life,  a  reasoned  morality  and  religion. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  the  work  is  open  to  several  serious 
objections.  In  the  first  place,  any  history  of  philosophy  that  is 
planned  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  this,  can  ill  afford  to  omit  bio- 
graphical and  critical  details,  or  such  references  and  citations  of 
evidence  as  are  exacted  by  a  trained  scholar.  For  after  all,  the  book 
is  a  book  for  scholars  and  not  for  the  general  public.  It  is  in  no 
way  popular,  either  in  style  or  in  content,  and  its  bearings  on  prob- 
lems of  immediate  popular  interest  are  not  readily  apparent.  Another 
objection  applies  rather  to  the  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
ume. The  notes  are  placed  in  an  appendix,  pagination  of  which  is 
not  consecutive  with  the  main  body  of  the  work,  and  this  makes  the 
reading  of  the  notes  in  connection  with  the  text  awkward  and  tedious. 
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It  also  complicates  reference  to  the  notes  by  page.  Further,  the  feet 
that  the  author  holds  a  brief  for  Neo-Criticism  is  apparent  in  his 
evaluation  of  the  Pre-Socratics,  especially  in  his  arraignment  of  the 
sensationalism  of  the  Sophists  and  his  high  praise  of  the  idealism  of 
Parmenides.  When  George  Grote  wrote  his  famous  chapter  on  the 
Sophists,  he  held  a  double  brief, —  his  political  bias  towards  democ- 
racy and  his  philosophical  bias  towards  sensationalism, —  but  he  wrote 
with  so  much  learning  and  real  insight  that  a  completely  one-sided 
account  of  the  Sophists,  such  as  Kinkel's,  ought  nowadays  to  be  im- 
possible. The  only  point  in  Grote's  defence  which  is  quoted  with 
approval  in  the  author's  notes  is  that  of  the  Sophists  receiving  money 
for  instruction.  As  to  the  Sophists*  doctrines  he  (Kinkel)  says : 
"Their  philosophical  theories  are  through  and  through  pitiable,  yes, 
in  spite  of  every  good  intention,  harmful  and  destructive"  (p.  265). 
"The  Sophistic  movement  is  a  morbid  aberration  of  the  human  mind, 
the  appearance  of  which  is  not  peculiar  to  a  single  age  or  to  Greece  *' 
(p.  374).  These  hostile  criticisms  are  directed  mainly  to  the  sensa- 
tionalism and  subjectivism  of  the  Sophists.  The  relations  of  Sophistry 
to  Pre-Socratic  dogmatism,  polytheism,  the  rise  of  logic,  post-Socratic 
scepticism,  or  to  the  science  of  rhetoric  and  the  public  life  of  the  time, 
are  left  out  of  consideration.  In  evaluating  a  historical  movement,  it 
would  seem  to  be  axiomatic  to  say  that  it  must  be  measured,  not 
merely  in  terms  of  values  now  current,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  thought 
and  conditions  of  its  own  age.  No  doubt  the  author  would  reply  that 
his  history  is  written  in  the  interest  of  S3rstematic  philosophy,  and 
movements  are  therefore  evaluated  with  reference  to  their  systematic 
bearings.  The  reader  will  still  feel,  I  think,  that  the  author's  stand- 
ard is  ultra  partisan. 

Apart  from  these  objections,  the  book  has  many  excellences  which 
entitle  it  to  the  favorable  regard  of  historians  of  philosophy.  The 
introductory  chapter,  on  "  The  Scientific  and  the  Primitive  Conscious- 
ness," is  a  very  clear  account  of  certain  aspects  of  the  beginnings  of 
culture.  Kinkel  explains  the  slow  process  by  which  the  concept  at- 
tained its  purely  spiritual  character,  how  the  concrete  sensible  elements 
of  knowledge,  in  becoming  conceptualized,  left  traces  of  the  process 
in  language  (</!  German  Ur-sache^  Grundy  be-greifen^  etc.,  p.  9).  In 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  evolution  of  knowledge,  causes  are  seen,  felt, 
and  heard.  Primitive  concepts  were  adjectives,  1.  ^.,  either  attributes 
of  things  or  actions.  Because  man  had  not  arrived  at  the  meaning 
of  the  pure  concept  nor  had  reduced  phenomena  to  the  regulation  of 
law,  he  was  driven  to  supplicate  fate,  /.  ^.,  the  accidental,  undeter- 
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mined  in  the  world-process.  His  happiness  and  well-being  were  de- 
pendent on  powers  outside  himself.  These  powers  were  endowed 
with  personality  or  quasi -personality ,  as  demons,  with  which  the 
primitive  man  was  obliged  to  acquaint  himself.  Sacrifice  was  a  con- 
tract between  the  suppliant  and  the  demon.  In  this  way  it  was  first 
practical  and  moral  notions  that  were  developed  and  given  sensible 
embodiment  in  a  demoniacal  or  divine  being.  And  as  moral  notions 
are  not  conceivable  apart  from  a  will,  therefore  when  reflection  was 
turned  to  morality  and  the  rudimentary  concepts  of  the  moral  life 
were  given  embodiment,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  become 
personal.  Practical  and  ethical  considerations  are  consequently  the 
most  significant  facts  in  the  early  evolution  of  religion,  the  doctrine 
of  demons  and  deities.  "The  first  Object,"  as  Kinkel  quotes  from 
Komer,  "  on  which  the  human  spirit  of  investigation  exercised  itself 
was  the  universe."  The  religious  explanation  was  followed  by  the 
sensualistic  explanation  of  the  lonians,  who  discovered  the  unity  of 
the  world  in  the  unity  of  nature.  Later  the  unity  of  the  world  was 
discovered  in  the  unity  of  thought.  The  old  problem  of  Mhe  one 
and  the  many,'  resolved  by  the  poets  and  the  people  through  the  in- 
terpolation into  reality  of  mythical  wills,  was  resolved  by  Thales  and 
the  originators  of  science  through  the  new  conception  of  living  matter 
(Aristotle  points  out  the  influence  of  myth  by  connecting  the  Thalean 
water  with  the  mythical  Okeanos),  by  Pythagoras  through  a  ^mi- 
idealistic  principle  (mathematical),  by  Plato  through  a  purely  ideal- 
istic principle,  the  hypostasized  concept.  In  the  reasoned  progress 
of  systematic  thought,  from  myth  through  materialism  and  sensualism 
to  pure  idealism,  Kinkel  sees  the  true  goal  of  the  evolution  of  philosophy. 

In  the  sections  on  **  The  Poets  and  Artists  "  and  **  The  Ph)rsicians 
and  Historians"  (pp.  33  fT.,  88  fT.,  228  ff.,  240  ff.),  very  little  is  gained 
from  the  author's  own  standpoint  of  an  introduction  to  S3rstematic 
philosophy.  The  citations  of  views  there  given  are  interesting  and 
valuable  in  themselves,  but  are  scarcely  justified  by  their  bearings  on 
the  main  thesis  of  the  work.  Gomperz  has  written  such  chapters  in  a 
most  brilliant  and  effective  way,  but  his  aim  was  to  disclose  the  general 
intellectual  conditions  under  which  speculation  grew.  This  purpose 
was  accomplished  by  Gomperz  in  an  illuminating  fashion  {cf,  Greek 
Thinkers,  Vol.  I,  Bk.  I,  chap,  ii ;  Bk.  II,  chap,  vi ;  Bk.  Ill,  chaps, 
i  and  viii),  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  was  bound  to  be  a  very 
voluminous  undertaking.  In  Kinkel's  work  these  sections  might  be 
excised  without  any  material  loss  to  the  book. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  Eleatics,  Kinkel  is  very  appreciative  of  their 
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services  to  both  metaphysics  and  ethics.  He  finds  that  the  Eleatics 
discovered  the  unity  of  the  material  cosmos  in  the  imity  of  thought, 
and  the  unity  of  the  moral  world  (referring,  apparently,  to  Xeno- 
phanes,  p.  133)  in  the  unity  of  God,  and  so  they  are  held  to  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Plato,  as  they  no  doubt  did.  In  the  pantheism 
of  Xenophanes,  the  events  of  the  cosmos  are  the  life  of  God,  and 
in  a  certain  sense  Xenophanes  used  the  idea  employed  by  many 
Pantheists,  that  the  world  is  the  Sensorium  Dei  (p.  137).  The 
individual  gods  enumerated  by  Xenophanes  are  not  in  contra- 
diction with  the  spirit  of  his  monotheism,  but  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Kinkel  they  are  revelations  of  the  unitary  deity.  The  chief 
motive  in  this  Xenophantic  pantheism  Kinkel  conceives  to  be  aesthetic 
(p.  138),  a  view  which  I  regard  as  more  than  questionable.  The 
evident  motive  is  rather  ethical,  which  saturates  the  few  Xeno- 
phantic fragments  through  and  through,  as  the  author  later  points  out 
(p.  142).  It  seems  to  me  also  doubtful  whether  one  may  go  so  far  as 
Kinkel  does,  in  interpreting  the  god  of  Xenophanes  as  the  cosmic  rea- 
son (p.  139),  or  sunder  his  thought  quite  so  sharply  fh)m  the  hylo- 
zoism  of  his  contemporaries.  Kinkel  calls  him  the  ''first  exponent 
of  the  theoretical  idealism  V  (p*  142).  As  Xenophanes  is  character- 
ized as  the  founder  of  idealism,  who  approached  the  explanation  of  the 
cosmos  from  the  hypothesis  of  a  divine  Absolute,  so  Parmenides  is 
characterized  as  the  real  discoverer  of  the  Concept  of  Being.  Neither 
of  these  statements  can  be  made  without  qualification.  Parmenides, 
in  making  Being  unchangeable,  did  away  with  the  conception  of  time 
in  the  realm  of  pure  Being.  Being  and  thought  are  one,  /.  e.y  thought 
in  the  sense  of  the  concept.  But  as  the  concept,  which  is  the  norm 
for  mind  and  being,  is  not  subject  to  time- limitations,  time  must  be 
referred  to  the  region  of  opinion  (^dd^a),  /.  e.,  to  the  region  of  sensi- 
ble or  phenomenal  reality.  Kinkel  agrees  essentially  with  Brandis  and 
Natorp  in  their  idealistic  interpretation  of  Parmenides.  Zeller  and 
Diels,  on  the  other  hand,  are  nearer  to  the  literal  testimony  of  the 
fragments  in  their  view  that  the  Parmenidean  Being  is  corporeal  and 
spatial.  As  Parmenides  excluded  the  notions  of  time,  motion,  and 
plurality  from  Being,  the  sensible  world  must  logically  fall  outside  the 
realm  of  Being  in  the  realm  of  illusion.  This  part  of  the  Parmenidean 
philosophy,  —  the  dd^a  of  the  poem,  —  is  not  very  satisfactorily  han- 
dled by  the  author,  the  fault  being  more  in  the  text  than  in  the  inter- 
preter. The  sections  on  Pythagoras  and  Zeno,  two  very  obscure  and 
difficult  subjects,  are  extraordinarily  suggestive  and  valuable. 

Wm.  a.  Hammond. 
Cornell  University. 
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Syntketica :  Being  Meditations  Epistemological  and  OntologieaL 
By  S.  S.  Laurie.  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay,  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co. — Vol.  I,  pp.  xi,  321 ;  Vol.  II,  pp.  x,  416. 

These  volumes  constitute  the  material  of  the  Gi fiord  Lectures,  de- 
livered at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1905  and  1906.  The 
lectures  as  given  were  based  chiefly  on  the  second  volume,  to  which 
the  first  may  be  regarded  as  introductory,  containing  the  foundation 
and  justification  of  the  religious  view  which  the  author  seeks  to  develop. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  task  of  the  reviewer 
would  have  been  greatly  lightened,  and  the  path  of  the  reader  made 
much  easier,  had  Dr.  Laurie  chosen  a  different  literary  medium  than 
that  of  "Meditations"  for  the  expression  of  his  thought.  Regard 
for  a  rigorously  clear  form  of  exposition  would  have  resulted  in  the 
simplification  of  many  passages  as  well  as  the  elimination  of  numerous 
repetitions.  The  author  also  has  a  tendency  to  construct  for  himself 
an  elaborate  terminology  quite  his  own,  and  to  employ  unusual  words 
when  those  of  more  general  acceptance  among  philosophical  writers 
would  often  have  served  his  purpose  equally  well.  These  defects  are 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  Dr.  Laurie,  at  his  best,  is  the  master  of 
a  style  which  is  clear,  forceful,  and  not  wanting  in  a  note  of  distinc- 
tion. 

Turning  from  the  literary  form  to  the  philosophical  method  of  the 
work,  one  immediately  discovers  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  develop  a 
metaphjTsical  and  religious  system  by  the  anal3rsis  and  criticism  of  the 
processes  of  human  knowledge.  The  author  endeavors  to  trace  the 
development  of  knowledge  from  its  simplest  beginnings  to  its  culmi- 
nation in  an  ''Absolute  Synthesis  "  of  the  sphere  of  Man's  experience. 
In  this  development  three  grand  stages  are  recognized.  The  first  and 
lowest  is  that  of  *'  Pure  Feeling,"  which  has  as  its  object  "  Universal 
Unconditioned  Being."  Feeling  is  the  "  root -character  and  func- 
tion '  *  of  the  conscious  subject.  The  second  stage  is  that  of  Sensation, 
which  in  its  highest  form  of ''  Attention  "  marks  the  limit  of  animal 
intelligence.  "The  total  object  in  sense  is  at  this  stage  beheld, 
received,  and  reflexed  as  a  single  coordinated  total  "  (Vol.  I,  p.  43). 
But  the  qualities  of  the  object  are  here  only  unified  "  in  and  for  the 
sentient  subject,  not  by  it."  This  is  the  stage  of  consciousness,  not 
of  self-consciousness;  the  function  of  mind  is  "reflexive"  and 
' '  synoptic,  * '  not  * '  active  *  *  and  * '  synthetic. ' '  The  third  and  final  stage 
is  that  of  Reason,  or  "  Will-reason,"  as  Dr.  Laurie  is  fond  of  calling 
it.  Feeling  and  sense  are  therefore  completed  by  "  Pure  Thought 
(the  Dialectic)."     The  new  potency  or  "  Force  "  which  now  appears. 
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and  is  the  essential  element  in  all  self-conscious  knowledge,  is  shaq>l7 
distinguished  from  "Conation.**  Conation  is  ''passive  activity,'^ 
whereas  Will  is  "active  activity.*'  The  "Dialectic**  contains 
within  itself  different  degrees  or  moments.  Its  most  rudimentary  act 
is  "  Percipience/*  the  presentation  to  consciousness  of  a  "discrimi- 
nated unit.**  The  second  moment  is  a  synthesis  of  percepts,  a 
"  sense  concept,**  while  its  final  resultant  is  a  "  r<i/rV?/Mr/ synthesis.*' 
"  Particvilars  and  apparent  contradictions  are  woven  into  a  reasoned 
unity ;  and  it  is  only  now  that  we  are  entitled  to  say :  The  Absolute 
is  a  System  — a  One  in  Many**  (Vol.  II,  p.  48).  The  "True 
Absolute,'*  as  the  reasoned  unity  of  man's  experience,  is  distinguished 
from  the  "  Absolute  as  containing  the  Infinite. ' '  The  latter  is  only  an 
ideal  of  the  imagination  "which  we  must  affirm;  and  then  let 
alone";  it  is  "immeasurable,"  a  ^*  transcendent^  outlying  fact  J*' 
Throughout  Dr.  Laurie  insists  that  our  Absolute,  the  only  Absolute  we 
can  know,  is  the  "Absolute  Synthesis  of  Experience  **;  a  synthesis  of 
"  Being- Absolute  **  is  forever  beyond  us,  though  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence is  known. 

Each  ascending  plane  of  mind,  we  are  told,  contains  the  lower, 
"which  it  will  illumine  and  not  cancel.**  Whether  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient insistence  upon  the  fact  that  the  higher  is  implicit  in  the  lower, 
is  a  question  which  will  perhaps  occur  to  many  readers.  At  times 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  such  a  sharp  sundering  of  the  stages  as  to  im- 
peril the  principle  of  continuity.  How,  according  to  the  author's 
account  of  knowledge,  one  may  ask,  could  mental  evolution  be  an 
historical  process?  Is  animal  "conation**  wholly  different  in  kind 
from  human  "spontaneity**?  Can  such  a  sharp  line  be  drawn  be- 
tween consciousness  and  self-consciousness  ?  In  justice  to  Dr.  Laurie, 
it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  he  is  presenting  the  logic  of 
knowledge,  not  its  genetic  psychology. 

As  regards  the  designation  of  the  system  here  developed,  it  is 
frankly  called  "Natural  Realism.*'  The  "Real**  is  "the  concrete 
presentation  of  things  in  Time  and  Space.'  *  All  presentations,  as  pres- 
entations are  equally  valid.  "Their  truth  or  reality  depends  on 
whether  or  not  they  are  presentations  of  existence  subsisting  inde- 
pendently of  a  particular  mind,  and  the  test  of  this  is  whether  they 
would,  under  normal  conditions,  be  experienced  by  the  species  to 
which  the  particular  individual  who  experiences  them  belongs;  in 
other  words,  whether  they  are  universal  or  objective  (in  that  sense  of 
this  latter  word  in  which  it  means  universality)  **  (Vol.  I,  p.  46). 
Stating  his  realism  in  terms  of  subject  and  object.  Dr.  Laurie  tells  us 
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that  the  subject  ''  is  a  Real  by  virtue  of  the  object  as  reflected  into  it, 
and  the  object,  again,  attains  to  its  fulness  and  completion  in  the  sys- 
tem to  which  both  belong  only  in  the  subject  "  (Vol.  I,  p.  84).  The 
categories  are  conveyed  to  us  **  by  means  of  the  things  in  which  they 
exist.''     In  this  way  he  attempts  to  break  down  a  ''crude  dualism." 

The  theory  is,  of  course,  pluralistic.  Pluralism,  it  is  admitted, 
''makes  trouble"  for  philosophy,  which  "always  seeks  The  One." 
But  as  it  is  the  business  of  philosophy,  not  to  avoid  trouble,  but  to 
take  account  of  all  the  facts,  pluralism  must  be  bravely  faced.  The 
principle  of  negation  is  invoked  to  solve  the  contradiction  of  the 
«'  One  "  and  the  "  Many."  The  "  Universal  One  "  can  attain  self- 
determination  only  through  a  process  of  negation  which  gives  rise  to 
the  many  individuals  of  finite  experience.  The  historical  parallel  of 
this  pluralism  is  most  completely  found  in  the  philosophy  of  Leibniz. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Laurie  makes  frequent  use  of  the  term  "mind-matter 
monad."  But,  unlike  the  monads  of  Leibniz,  those  of  our  author 
are  "all  set  round  with  open  windows." 

When  the  reader  comes  to  the  religious  interpretation  of  this  phi- 
losophy, he  finds  that  there  is  no  attempt  at  a  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  God  in  the  sense  of  a  logically  binding  proof,  but  only  in 
the  sense  of  a  "  pointing  out "  of  His  actual  presence  in  the  world. 
God  must  be  found  in  "  the  total  actual,"  not  in  any  "  single  abstrac- 
tion." God  is  another  name  for  "  the  ultimate  synthesis  of  experi- 
ence." Man  therefore  finds  God  in  his  own  spirit,  in  the  sense  that 
he  perceives  his  own  self-conscious  life  to  be  "  God  feeling  and  think- 
ing His  finite  extemalization  in  and  through  a  finite."  In  like 
manner,  other  beings  too,  in  fact  all  individuals  of  whatever  rank  in 
the  hierarchy  of  being,  reveal  God  according  to  their  capacity.  "  To 
each  ascending  plane  of  finite  mind  the  infinite  Object,  which  is  God, 
gives  Itself  to  the  extent  of  the  growing  finite  capacity  of  recipience  " 
(Vol.  II,  p.  84).  Shall  we  call  God  personal  and  self-conscious? 
The  limitations  of  our  thought  are  here  frankly  confessed.  To  call 
God  Absolute  Spirit  appears  to  Dr.  Laurie  to  be  dogmatism.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  sajrs  that  "  if  it  be  not  a  person  it  contains  personal- 
ity ;  if  it  be  not  a  self  consciousness  it  contains  the  potentiality  of 
self-consciousness"  (Vol.  II,  p.  97).  The  only  positive  predicates 
we  can  apply  are  drawn  from  the  finite  universe.  The  predicates  of 
goodness,  justice,  love,  etc. ,  are  applicable  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
involved  in  that  process  "whereby  ends  are  achieved  in  the  souls  of 
men." 

The  "Meditations  on  Man,"  which  occupy  the  last  half  of  the 
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second  volume,  include  discussions  of  Ethics  and  of  the  State.  The 
treatment  of  ethics  presents  the  general  view  of  the  author's  Ethica^  and 
contains  some  excellent  reflections  upon  ethical  theory.  ^Esthetics, 
it  may  be  said,  receives  attention  in  a  meditation  of  the  first  volume 
entitled  "  God  Immanent  as  the  Beautiful."  It  is,  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest, Schopenhauer,  not  Schiller,  whom  Dr.  Laurie  seeks  to  recall  in 
his  **  Note  on  the  Sublime  "  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  last  five  '*  Meditations  * '  deal  with  the  problems  of  Evil  and  Im- 
mortality. The  most  significant  featiu'e  of  Dr.  Laurie's  theodicy  is  his 
courageous  insistence  upon  the  necessity  of  a  modification  of  the  tra- 
ditional conception  of  God  by  recognizing  that  he  is  under  limitations, 
or  "in  difficulty,"  to  use  the  author's  phrase,  in  the  carrying  out  of 
his  plans  for  the  world.  The  necessity  of  such  modification  is  found 
in  the  fact  of  "  superfluous  pain,"  that  is,  pain  which,  so  far  as  our 
best  insight  goes,  "might  have  been  withheld  without  detriment, 
nay  with  positive  advantage,  to  the  purpose  of  man's  existence  as  a 
rational  and  ethical  being. "  It  is  pleasing  to  find  relief  from  the  cus- 
tomary theological  method  of  dealing  with  this  problem.  The 
customary  method,  it  may  be  said,  consists  in  an  attempt  to  refute 
what  we  do  know  by  an  appeal  to  what  we  do  not  know.  The  practical 
effects  of  such  a  change  in  our  inherited  conception  seem  to  me  to 
be  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  change.  Men  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  worship  an  omnipotent  Being  who  conceivably  might  have 
removed  from  the  world  evils  which  their  best  judgment  declares  to  be 
inimical  to  the  realization  of  the  highest  values  they  know.  But  they 
may  work  together  with  a  God  who  is  struggling,  albeit  "  in  difficulty," 
to  realize  these  values.  Nay,  all  that  is  chivalrous  and  noble  in  the 
human  spirit  is  challenged  to  such  cooperation. 

The  discussion  of  immortality  seems  to  me  somewhat  less  convinc- 
ing than  the  treatment  of  the  problem  of  evil.  Dr.  Laurie  is  inclined, 
I  think,  to  lay  too  great  stress  on  the  general  belief  of  mankind.  ^  In 
particular,  I  should  question  the  historical  truth  of  the  statement  that 
man  has  felt  assured  of  immortality  "  most  of  all  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced stages  of  cultiu'e."  This  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the 
history  of  thought  in  certain  periods  of  ancient  civilization,  or  with 
the  facts  of  mediaeval  and  modern  life.  The  development  of  culture 
since  the  Renaissance  has  been  attended  with  a  large  increase  of  doubt. 
As  a  rule,  too,  the  unthinking  masses  go  on  their  way  with  an  easy 
assurance,  while  those  who  question  and  doubt  belong,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  culturally  select  class.  I  am  not  urging  this  criticism  as  an 
argument  against  immortality,  but  am  simply  concerned  with  a  ques- 
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tion  of  fact.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  have  little  confidence  in 
an  appeal  on  such  a  question^to  popular  sentiment,  the  less  so  in  view 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  sentiment  is  commonly  generated.  It  is 
usually  the  result  of  dogmatic  teaching,  given  at  such  an  early  age  and 
with  such  seemingly  weighty  sanctions,  that  there  can  be  no  possi- 
bility of  the  natural  growth  of  sentiment  on  the  subject. 

In  dealing  with  this  problem.  Dr.  Laurie  seems  inclined  to  affirm  an 
unqualified  'either  —  or.'  Either  personal  immortality  or  "God  is 
bankrupt,"  with  pessimism  and  racial  suicide  as  the  logical  outcome. 
Does  not  this  sharp  antithesis  disregard  various  attitudes  which  have 
been,  and  still  are,  successfully  maintained  in  practical  life  ?  Is  it  not 
possible,  for  example,  to  believe  in  and  labor  for  values  which  may  be 
conserved  otherwise  than  through  a  continuance  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  individual  ?  Is  it  not  possible  also  to  take  a  less  anthropocen- 
tric  view  than  that  which  underlies  this  portion  of  the  author's  relig- 
ious philosophy  ?  We  little  realize,  perhaps,  the  forms  of  belief  to 
which  the  human  spirit  can  be  successfully  schooled  without  losing  its 
vigor  or  its  nobler  qualities,  nay,  with  possible  gain  to  its  heroism 
and  worth. 

Naturally  a  work  which  gathers  up  the  ripe  fruit  of  years  of  reflec- 
tion on  the  part  of  one  who  has  earnestly  striven  to  think  things  out, 
must  at  numberless  points  stimulate  to  discussion.  I  will,  however, 
in  conclusion,  merely  touch  on  one  other  point  in  Dr.  Laurie's  teach- 
ing.   This  is  his  doctrine  of  the  "  Unconditioned." 

The  Unconditioned,  according  to  the  author,  is  given  at  the  lowest 
stage  of  conscious  life,  where  it  appears  as  the  object  of ''  pure  feeling." 
The  fact  of  indeterminate  being  beyond  the  range  of  experience  is, 
we  are  told,  also  implicity  recognized  at  all  stages  of  knowledge. 
Finally,  the  Unconditioned  appears  again,  af\er  the'  ''Dialectic"  has 
reached  the  limit  of  its  finite  possibility,  as  the  object  of  supra- 
rational,  mjrstic  intuition.  But,  in  the  first  place,  are  we  justified  in 
regarding  the  object  of  even  rudimentary  feeling  as  unconditioned  ? 
Does  not  all  feeling  have  a  content  more  or  less  specific  ?  But  even 
though  we  admit  the  author's  contention  in  this  matter,  can  the  ver- 
dict of  rudimentary  feeling  be  allowed  to  stand  against  the  finct  that 
at  the  higher  levels  of  experience  the  object  is  always  found  determi- 
nate and  conditioned?  The  categories,  Dr.  Laurie  insists,  are  all 
objective;  they  exist  in  the  "Given"  as  well  as  in  the  conscious 
knower.  And  the  lower  experience,  too,  is  not  taken  up  unchanged 
into  the  higher,  but  is  "illumined"  by  it.  The  obvious  conclusion 
would  seem  to  be  that  to  primary  feeling,  in  the  author's  sense,  being 
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is  unconditioned  only  because  the  feeling  is  too  crude  an  instrument 
to  grasp  its  determinate  quantitative  and  qualitative  conditions. 

Again,  do  the  categories  of  the  Dialectic,  which  condition  all  our  con- 
scious experience,  hold  good  for  all  possible  extensions  of  experience? 
If  they  do,  then  that  which  is  now  beyond  actual  experience  is  already 
determinate  and  conditioned.  The  fact  that  our  experience  is  never 
complete  and  all-embracing  does  not  warrant  us  in  saying  that  what  is 
beyond  it  is,  in  se,  unconditioned.  If  I  am  correct  in  interpreting 
the  logic  of  the  author's  position,  we  can  legitimately  speak  of  a 
'^  Whole  "  of  being  which  we  as  finite  intelligences  may  never,  indeed 
can  never,  completely  know.  But  we  have  no  warrant  for  declaring 
it  to  be  imconditioned. 

Dr.  Laurie's  Unconditioned  combines  at  times  the  doctrines  of  Pure 
Being  without  predicates  and  the  Unknowable.  Quite  in  the  manner 
of  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and  Spencer,  he  insists  that  to  know  is,  ipsofacto^ 
to  limit  or  condition,  and  so  to  "  cancel "  an  Unconditioned.  Why 
not  regard  the  process  of  knowledge  as  the  interpretation  of  an  already 
conditioned  ?  This,  as  I  have  suggested,  would  seem  to  be  the  logical 
result  of  the  author's  own  doctrine  of  the  objectivity  of  the  categories. 

Walter  G.  Everett. 
Brown  University. 

Philosophie  der  Botanik,   Von  J.  Reinke.     Leipzig,  J.  A.  Earth, 
1905.  — pp.  vi,  201. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  justified  only  in  so  far  as  the  author  presents 
the  more  general  questions  discussed  in  the  botany  of  the  present  day. 
This,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  does  in  a  fairly  complete  manner ;  yet, 
in  so  doing,  he  includes  much  that  would  not  ordinarily  be  comprised 
under  the  term  'philosophy,'  and  at  the  same  time  omits  much  that 
should  be  discussed  in  order  to  make  the  title  appropriate.  In  fact,  he 
quite  neglects  to  go  into  those  more  important  and  distinctly  philo- 
sophical questions  to  which  certain  problems  that  he  does  discuss 
really  lead  him.  However,  the  book  is  written  from  a  distinctly 
metaphysical  point  of  view,  but  metaphysical,  chiefly,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  by  so  many  empiricists  as  a  word  of  reproach 
for  the  use  of  imaginary  and  non-verifiable  entities.  Such  a  meta- 
physical element  in  the  present  case  is  the  "Dominant,"  which  our 
author  introduces  as  a  "  force  "  akin  to  intelligence,  but  yet  not  con- 
scious in  nature,  and  which  he  finds  necessary,  as  he  thinks,  in  order 
to  account  for  certain  phenomena,  not  only  in  plants,  but  also  in 
animals.     It  is  this  acceptance  of ''Dominants,"  etc.,  that  accord- 
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ingly  places  him  in  that  group  of  writers  known  as  the  '  neo-vitalists/ 
a  group  whose  point  of  view  the  reviewer  has  previously  had  occasion 
to  oppose,  as  he  does  also  in  the  present  case.  These  points  will  be 
made  clearer  by  taking  up  the  book  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  author  presents  that  which  he  regards  as  his  philosophical  and 
critical  point  of  view  in  the  first  two  chapters.  Thus,  in  Chapter  I, 
entitled  "  Aufgaben,"  after  a  few  trite  statements  about  a  philosophy 
of  botany  having  a  critical  purpose  and  being  a  science  of  presupposi- 
tions, etc.,  he  reviews  traditional  epistemology  somewhat,  and  accepts 
the  realistic  position.  For  this  partiality  an  interesting,  though  per- 
haps not  convincing,  reason  is  given,  namely,  that  were  not  the  know- 
ing-faculties of  man  capable  of  giving  the  truth,  then  could  the  organ- 
ism not  continue  to  exist ;  since  the  knowing-faculty  is  an  adaptation, 
it  must  be  truth-giving. 

In  Chapter  II,  on  "  Facts  and  Hypotheses,"  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  good  points  are  made.  Science  is  not  constituted  by  an 
accumulation  of  facts  alone,  but,  at  the  same  time  that  these  are 
necessary  and  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow  of  generalization, 
there  must  also  be  another,  a  "  speculative  *  *  element,  the  hypothesis,  to 
bind  them  together,  etc.  In  fact,  directing  his  argument  against  a 
well-known  school,  our  author  states  that  a  science  free  from  hypoth- 
eses, either  as  working-means  or  as  means  of  completion,  is  an  impossi- 
bility, at  least  at  the  present  time. 

In  Chapter  III,  on  "Causality  and  Finality,"  the  purpose  is  to 
show  by  certain  general  reasons,  which  are  expanded  in  subsequent 
chapters,  that  physics  and  chemistry  do  not  suffice  for  the  explanation 
of  the  organism. 

Thus,  in  Chapter  IV,  entitled  "Die  Krafte,"  he  develops  this 
point  of  view.  The  concept  '•  force  **  receives  attention  here;  it  is 
defined  as  "whatever  is  effective  in  nature,"  as  "whatever  brings 
about  changes."  Undoubtedly,  our  author  says,  the  term  designates 
a  causal  relation,  and,  since  in  any  case  the  essential  nature  of  cause 
is  unknown,  it  is  made  to  include  psychical  as  well  as  phjrsical  forces. 

However,  different  kinds  of  "  forces ' '  are  distinguished  as  present  in 
the  organbm,  those,  namely,  which  do  mechanical  work,  the  energies, 
and  those  which  do  not,  the  "  nicht-energetische  Krafte."  These  last 
concern  the  organism  as  a  whole,  and  are  divided  into  "System- 
forces,"  "  Dominants,"  and  "psychical  forces."  The  first  depend 
on  the  structure  of  the  organism,  on  "system -conditions,"  and  fall, 
together  with  the  energies,  under  "mechanical  forces";  but  "sjrs- 
tem-conditions  "  are  only  qualitative,  they  are  not  quantitatively 
measurable,  they  are  not  energies. 
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However,  it  is  with  the  second  class,  the  ''  Dominants/'  that  our 
author  is  most  concerned ;  indeed,  it  is  this  concept  especially  that 
leads  him  into  a  series  of  difficulties  and  inconsistencies.  The 
**  E>ominant "  is  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  "  Entele- 
chy  "  of  Driesch ;  it  is  defined  (p.  41)  as  the  intelligent  self-building^ 
force  of  the  organism,  without  analogy  in  the  inorganic  world,  since 
here,  it  is  asserted,  things  cannot  build  themselves. 

The  third  group,  the  '*  psychical  forces,"  include  not  only  those 
which  already  are,  but  also  those  which  can  be,  in  consciousness. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  the  presence  of  either  of  the  first  two  or  of  all  three 
of  these  **  forces  "  that  opportunity  is  found  for  causation  of  a  **  final " 
nature,  and,  our  author  insists,  it  is  as  much  a  scientific  duty  to  discover 
relations  of ''  finality  "  as  it  is  any  others.  However,  of  the  three,  the 
''  Dominants  "  are  made  to  play  the  most  important  rdle  biologically. 
The  author's  proof  for  them  is  in  substance  as  follows :  — The  organ- 
ism is  a  S3rstem  whose  properties  are  different  from  those  of  the  inor- 
ganic world,  and  which  the  energies  alone  cannot  have  ''brought 
forth ' ' ;  but  they  must  have  a  sufficient  cause,  and  this  rdle  can  be  filled 
only  by  some  intelligently  working  **  force,"  here  called  the  "  Domi- 
nant." The  weakness  of  this  argument  is  evident.  It  consists  in  the 
assumption  that  energies  in  coexistence  in  a  system  act  onlyadditively, 
an  assumptiom  which  is  contrary  to  the  well-known  and  frequently  found 
non -additive  results.  With  this  kind  of  action  granted,  —  *'  creative 
synthesis  ' '  I  have  called  it  elsewhere,  —  then  all  the  properties  of  the 
organism  are  completely  determined  by  and  originate  from  the  energies, 
and  no  place  is  left,  scientifically,  for  **  forces  "  like  '*  Dominants  "  or 
for  relations  of  ''  finality  "  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term. 

The  remaining  chapters  are  more  technical.  Thus,  in  Chapter  V 
the  cell,  its  parts,  functions,  etc.,  are  discussed.  Preference  is  ex- 
pressed for  a  dynamical  theory  of  life  as  opposed  to  a  morphological 
one  of  pangenesis,  etc. ;  but,  in  contrast  to  this  display  of  good  judg- 
ment, inheritance  is  made  to  depend  on  special  forces,  namely  on  the 
*'  Dominants,"  which  are  now  stated  to  exist  in  the  chromosomes. 

Chapter  VI  is  rather  methodological ;  the  question  is  raised  :  What 
characters  distinguish  the  organism  from  other  things  ?  The  answer 
given  thereto  is  that  life  is  not  simply  a  chemical  problem ;  it  is  this,  but 
also  more,  for  it  is  characterized  by  a  unifying  bond,  a  purposefulness. 
Our  author  here  takes  the  vitalistic  position.  But  the  reader  would  be 
disappointed  if  he  should  therefore  expect  to  find  some  kind  of  con- 
sciousness accepted  as  present  in  plants  and  lower  animals,  for  this  is 
explicitly  denied,  as  are  indeed  all  panpsychist  theories.  Even  the 
''  Dominants  "  are  not  psychical,  though  they  are  said  to  be  intelligent 
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(p.  84) ;  but  this  statement  is  followed  by  another  which  denotes 
them  as  an  jir  in  plant  life,  and  admits  their  possible  reduction  to  other 
''forces." 

Chapter  VII  deals  with  the  "Form  of  Plants."  Morphology 
shows  a  correlation  of  parts,  etc.,  which  is  the  ground  of  "finality." 
The  complete  scheme  is,  then,  that  the  "  Betriebsenergieen  "  (phys- 
ical and  chemical)  work  in  combination  with  the  "System-condi- 
tions" to  preserve  life,  etc.,  but  are  guided  by  the  "Dominants." 
These,  therefore,  control  the  "  Organisation -hdhe,"  and  it  is  with  this 
that  "worth-judgments"  and  classification  are  concerned. 

Chapter  VIII  is  on  "Adaptation."  This  also  is  made  to  depend 
on  the  "Dominants"  ;  it  is  another  case  of  "finality"  in  relation 
either  to  other  plants,  or  to  animals,  or  to  inorganic  environment. 
All  adaptations  demand  an  adaptation-ability,  which  is  itself  an  adap- 
tation, the  most  fundamental  of  all.  Mutations  are  accounted  for  by 
the  scheme,  "  System -conditions "  and  "Dominants";  they  are 
held  to  be  conditioned  from  within  and  not  from  without. 

Chapters  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII  all  concern  the  Theory  of  Descent. 
That  the  living  comes  only  from  the  living  is  regarded  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  biology,  but  this  law  of  continuity  of  descent  must 
be  supplemented  by  the  law  of  change.  Every  theory  of  descent  must 
rely  on  palaeontology,  for  living  organisms  give  only  very  limited  evi- 
dence. Touching  on  mutations,  our  author  thinks  that  many  of  these 
have  no  special  use,  and  that  in  any  case  their  infrequent  appearance 
decreases  their  value  for  phylogenetic  development.  In  fact,  de 
Vries's  views  are  called  a  "  fanciful  structure  of  airy  hypotheses." 

In  Chapter  X,  hybridization,  sexuality,  etc.,  are  discussed;  and 
then  in  Chapter  XI  there  is  a  return  to  the  question :  Are  the  &cts 
sufficient  to  justify  the  theory  of  descent,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  scien- 
tific value  of  this?  It  is  answered,  that  the  theory  gives  a  picture  of 
the  relations  of  organisms  to  each  other.  But  the  phyletic  process 
demands  a  starting-material  with  primitive  organic  properties.  The 
original  cells  must,  too,  have  been  both  many  and  yet  dissimilar; 
they  must  have  lived  exclusively  on  inorganic  material,  and  they  were 
asexual.  Progression  from  these  was  possible  only  through  internal 
impulses  (and  not  through  external,  as  Darwin  would  say),  /.  ^., 
through  the  "Dominants";  by  these  alone  could  a  purposefiilness 
and  an  adaptation -ability  be  guaranteed  from  the  start.  The  conclu- 
sion is  reached,  that,  after  all,  extraordinarily  little  is  known  of  the 
how  and  why  of  phyletic  development. 

Chapter  XII,  on  the  "Origin  of  Life,"  is  admittedly  speculative. 
Three  hypotheses  are  considered :  ( i )  That  life  on  the  earth  is  eternal, 
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but  this  is  rejected  ;  (2)  that  life  is  eternal  in  the  universe,  but  has 
been  brought  to  the  earth ;  but,  if  this  were  the  case,  it  should  be 
occurring  now  and  yet  is  not,  so  this  is  not  accepted.  (3)  The  view 
therefore  seems  necessary  that  life  has  had  a  beginning  on  the  earth, 
ziot  repeatedly,  but  only  once,  and  yet  under  the  influence  of  organiz- 
ing "forces"  which  were  not  chemical  or  physical  in  natiure,  and 
which  gave  the  possibility  of  reproduction,  development,  and  inheri- 
tance. To  my  mind,  this  account  is  hardly  easier  to  understand  than 
the  first  two ;  it  may  be  consistent  with  the  theory  of  '^  Dominants," 
if  these  be  granted,  but  in  that  case  the  real  problem  is  simply  trans- 
ferred to  them.  Indeed,  it  reveals  both  the  artificial  and  the  super- 
ficial nature  of  such  an  hypothesis,  and  suggests  the  return  to  that 
which  is  the  simpler  and  more  workable  scheme,  namely,  that  so- 
called  vital  properties  are,  some  of  them,  the  additive,  others,  the  non- 
additive  or  "  synthetic  creative  "  result,  of  the  energies  which  coexist 
here  and  nowhere  else  to  form  that  S3rstem  which  is  called  the  organism. 
As  might  be  expected,  however,  Reinke  does  not  accept  such  an 
"  Urzeugung,"  as  he  calls  it ;  for  he  finds  that  it  meets  with  the  gen- 
eral difficulty  that  it  demands  the  formation,  previous  to  the  organism, 
of  certain  substances  which  are  the  products  only  of  the  organism. 
Accordingly,  he  acknowledges  the  belief  in  a  creation  of  living  things 
by  some  kind  of  an  intelligence,  perhaps  cosmic  in  nature ;  yet  (p. 
195)  he  would  retain  the  complete  validity  of  natural  laws  and  a 
thorough-going  causal  nexus.  The  question  must  then  be  asked  : 
Is  not  one  of  these,  either  the  intelligence  or  the  laws,  superfluous  ? 
For  scientific  purposes  I  believe  that  only  one  is  necessary ;  but  our 
author,  in  order  to  make  his  two-fold  system  work,  argues  that,  for 
example,  human  intelligence  can  ''construct"  things  and  yet  natural 
laws  remain  intact  in  their  operation.  The  evident  reply  to  this  is : 
Is  not  human  intelligence,  on  the  basis  of  such  an  incomplete  analysis 
of  the  problem  as  that  given  here,  to  be  necessarily  regarded  as  fol- 
lowing the  natural  law  and,  therefore,  as  an  epiphenomenon  ?  I  think 
that  it  is.  But  this  view  is  seen  to  be  conditioned  wholly  by  stop- 
ping with  and  using  such  an  insufficient  analysis  as  a  basis  for  conclu- 
sions ;  and  it  leads  to  the  conviction  that,  for  the  consistent  and  satis- 
factory solution  of  such  problems,  a  more  penetrating  and  genuinely 
metaphysical  method  than  this  must  be  employed.  In  just  this  respect, 
then,  the  author  has  failed  to  improve  an  opportunity  for  giving  a 
real  philosophy  of  botany  and  of  biology,  instead  of  which  he  has 
given  the  poetry  of  "  Dominants,"  etc.  His  contribution  is,  then, 
while  interesting  and  of  some  value  in  parts,  only  mediocre  and 
philosophically  incomplete.  E.  G.  Spaulding. 

Princeton  UmvKasiXY. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  History  of  English  Rationalism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  By 
Alfred  William  Benn.  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay,  Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co.,  1906.— Vol.  I,  pp.  xxviii,  450  ;  Vol.  II,  pp.  xii,  533. 

The  appearance  of  this  work  suggests  an  increasing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  English  writers  to  trace  the  historical  development  of  the  different 
phases  of  intellectual  progress.  Before  his  death  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  had 
added  his  English  Utilitarians  to  his  earlier  treatise  on  English  Thought 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Mr.  Merz  has  recently  completed  the  first 
part  of  his  great  undertaking  in  description  of  European  Thought  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  Now  from  Mr.  Benn  we  have  an  account  of^  English 
rationalism  in  the  century  which  has  just  ended.  Like  the  other  writers 
mentioned,  Mr.  Benn  has  understood  his  task  seriously.  It  is  almost  su- 
perfluous to  remark  that  the  work  before  us  is  characterized  by  a  broad 
outlook,  extensive  information,  and  insight  into  the  phenomena  with  which 
it  deals.  Indeed,  at  times  the  reader  questions  whether  the  scope  of  the 
discussion  is  not  too  extended.  Civil  history,  party  politics,  electoral  ma- 
noeuvers,  the  relations  of  England  to  foreign  nations,  are  all  cited  in  expla- 
nation of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  unbelief,  as  well  as  science  and  philosophy, 
literature  and  criticism,  and  the  religious  motives  proper.  Rationalism  in 
the  eighteenth  century  is  elaborately  discussed  as  a  prelude  to  its  nine- 
teenth century  developments.  Attention  is  directed  not  only  to  thought  in 
Britain,  but  to  the  changes  of  opinion  throughout  the  European  world.  And 
the  details  of  religious  evolution  are  considered  so  fully  that  at  times  there 
is  danger  of  their  obscuring  the  account  of  thought  at  large. 

Nevertheless,  the  intension  of  the  subject  is  sharply  limited.  Rational- 
ism is  formally  defined  as  the  use  of  reason  for  the  (partial  or  total)  de- 
struction of  religious  belief  (Preface,  and  Chap.  I,  passim).  By  way  of 
content  it  commits  its  adherents  to  a  certain  doctrine,  but  to  this  alone, 
namely,  "to  the  belief  that  there  is  an  absolute  all-embracing  reality  ex- 
isting independently  of  our  individual  consciousness,  the  events  of  which 
occur  according  to  a  fixed  order  entirely  consistent  with  itself,  and  quite 
unaflectedby  our  thoughts  and  wishes,  except  in  so  far  as  they  enter  into  it 
as  determining  antecedents*'  (Vol.  I,  p.  12).  And  candidly  professing 
his  adherence  to  this  form  of  opinion,  the  author  takes  evident  satisfaction 
in  recording  the  advances  of  rationalistic  principles  in  the  period  which  he 
has  selected  for  study.  More  particularly,  he  interprets  and  favors  ration- 
alism in  the  earlier,  rather  than  in  the  more  recent  applications  of  the 
term.  Mr.  Benn*s  positions  often  remind  one  of  the  eighteenth  century 
rationalists ;  rarely  do  they  fail  to  show  the  influence  of  the  '  climate  * 
amid  which  the  discussion,  both  by  way  of  attack  and  of  defence,  was  car- 
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ried  on  in  Britain  in  the  decades  immediately  succeeding  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  *  Reason '  is  held  to  be  the  supreme  motive  force  in 
the  disintegration  of  religion  and  dogma.  In  comparison  with  it,  the  im- 
portance both  of  the  historical  method  (Vol.  I,  pp.  8,  394-5  ;  Vol.  II,  pp. 
397.  4^»  473-4)  and  of  natural  science  (Vol.  I,  pp.  173,  197-201  ;  Vol. 
II,  pp.  159,  390)  has  been  exaggerated.  The  view  of  the  world  adopted 
is  a  naturalism,  in  which  an  empirical  analysis  of  knowledge  is  combined 
with  a  dogmatic  affirmation  of  the  universal  supremacy  of  mechanical 
causation,  theism  and  freedom  being  denied  in  consistent  development  of 
these  central  doctrines.  Once  more,  the  grounds  and  motives  for  belief 
are  considered  from  a  point  of  view  which  had  been  thought  obsolete,  at 
least  among  men  of  English  speech  ;  the  methods  and  the  moral  earnestness 
of  the  theologians  are  impugned  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  mediating  philoso- 
phers are  often,  though  not  always,  accused  of  cowardice  or  the  metaphy- 
sician's passion  for  endeavoring  to  synthesize  irreconcilable  opposttes 
(Preface,  ix-x ;  among  recent  writers,  for  example,  the  neo-Idealists  are 
severely  criticised,  Stirling,  Wallace,  Green,  J.  Caird,  and  Ritchie  being 
in  turn  charged  with  graver  or  lesser  faults  in  the  misinterpretation  or 
concealment  of  truth.  Vol.  II,  pp.  398-420)  ;  scientific  thinkers  with  relig- 
ious leanings  are  suspected  of  insincerity  or  hypocrisy  (Vol.  II,  pp.  156- 
159,  390,  et passim:  so  Faraday,  Richard  Owen,  Lyell,  W.  B.  Carpenter. 
Balfour  Stewart,  Tait,  Kelvin,  and  others).  Alike  therefore  by  its  inter- 
pretation of  rationalism  and  by  the  spirit  ascribed  to  its  opponents,  the 
discussion  carries  thought  back  to  the  conflicts  of  times  earlier  than  our 
own. 

Among  topics  specially  interesting  to  philosophical  students,  Mr.  Benn's 
views  of  questions  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  religion  are  most  syste- 
matically given  in  his  opening  chapter,  *'  Rationalism  and  the  Methods  of 
Faith.  *  *  Apart  from  reasoned  proof  and  in  distinction  from  it,  he  enumerates 
the  methods  peculiar  to  faith  as  four :  authority,  to  which  the  argument  con- 
stantly returns  as  the  mainspring  of  religious  conviction  ;  mysticism  ;  scep- 
ticism, as  exemplified  by  Butler,  Mansel,  and  more  recently,  by  Balfour,  and 
which  is  heartily  condemned  ;  finally,  *  ophelism,*  from  6^Xoc,  '  use,*  which 
signifies  the  attempt  to  bulwark  religion  by  an  appeal  to  the  usefulness  of 
its  results.  This  last  method,  for  which  a  new  name  is  coined  because 
'utilitarianism*  already  possesses  a  more  special  connotation,  is  further 
analyzed  into  several  subordinate  varieties,  intellectual,  practical,  emo- 
tional, and  aesthetic  ophelism,  and  in  each  case  criticised  severely  (Vol. 
I,  pp.  38  ff.).  Mr.  Benn  holds  the  principle  not  merely  irrational,  but  un- 
worthy, for  he  recognizes  in  it  nothing  of  the  nobler  appeal  to  value-judg- 
ments which  from  Rousseau  and  Kant  to  Lotze  and  Ritschl  and  James  has 
so  much  contributed  to  the  religious  development  of  the  later  modern  age. 
Or  rather,  he  is  minded  to  reduce  the  argument  from  practical  reason  or 
from  value-judgments  to  mere  affective  concern  for  consequences.  So 
Kant  himself  does  not  escape  censure  for  lapses  discovered  in  the  practical 
part  of  his  system  (Vol.  I,  pp.  188-193). 
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In  considering  the  author's  treatment  of  other  philosophical  matters,  the 
limitations  of  his  inquiry  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Often  the  discussion  is  of 
necessity  brief,  while  the  principal  aim  is  always  to  discover  the  religious, 
more  specifically,  the  rationalistic  bearings  of  a  doctrine  or  system. 
Finally,  the  subject  is  English  thinking,  not  the  general  progress  of 
thought,  so  that  it  is  not  in  every  case  easy  to  determine  the  precise  scope 
of  an  explanation  or  a  criticism.  But  after  all  allowances  have  been  made, 
it  remains  impossible  to  term  the  result  entirely  satisfactory,  either  with 
regard  to  the  exposition  of  principles  or  to  the  description  of  their  influence 
on  the  wider  developments  of  opinion.  The  account  of  Kant's  theoretical 
philosophy  is  good,  though  not  the  best  (Vol.  I,  pp.  1 81-188),  the  sum- 
mary of  Hegellanism  presents  the  salient  points  of  the  system  to  the  pop- 
ular mind  as  well,  perhaps,  as  could  be  done  in  so  brief  a  compass  (Vol. 
I*  PP-  37^  ^O*  Descartes,  on  the  other  hand,  fares  badly  in  the  statement 
of  his  positions,  and  his  real  influence  is  declared  to  have  consisted  in 
stimulating  the  theological  reaction  in  France  (Vol.  I,  p.  94).  The  central 
doctrine  of  Spinoza  is  repeatedly  formulated  as  the  belief  in  an  "infinite 
Power"  (Vol.  I,  pp.  94-97 ;  cf,  also  Vol.  II,  pp.  232-3,  where  the  inter- 
pretation is  used,  with  other  data,  to  show  a  relationship  between  Spencer 
and  Spinoza).  The  exposition  of  positivism  would  benefit  by  more  system- 
atic development  and  by  a  comparative  discussion  of  the  earlier  and  the 
later  phases  of  Comte's  thinking  (Vol.  I,  pp.  408  ff.)  ;  the  account  of  J.  S. 
Mill,  whom  with  Comte  Mr.  Benn  greatly  admires,  is  stronger,  although  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  estimate  of  the  influence  of  these  two  writers 
on  the  thought  of  the  century  is  not  considerably  exaggerated  (Vol.  I,  pp. 
449-450).  Mr.  Benn's  treatment  of  Spencer  (Vol.  II,  pp.  204-235)  is 
marked  at  once  by  trenchant  criticism,  keen  insight  (e,  g„  his  ascription 
of  pantheistic  tendencies  to  Spencer),  and  over-insistence  on  individual 
interpretations  (e,  g,,  the  importance  of  Spencer's  ethical  interests  in  the 
organization  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  is  now  justly  emphasized,  now 
overestimated).  The  discussion  of  the  system  of  T.  H.  Green  dwells  on 
the  analogies  between  Green  and  Berkeley,  in  spite  of  admitted  differences, 
(Green's  study  of  Lotze  is  not  mentioned),  and  denies  categorically  the 
commonly  believed  dependence  of  Green  on  Hegel  (Vol.  II,  pp.  401-409). 

In  fine.  The  History  of  English  Rationalism  is  an  important  work, 
broadly  planned  and  elaborately  executed  ;  but  it  is  marred  by  faults  both 
of  method  and  result,  and  these  prevent  it  from  reaching  the  highest  level 
of  modem  historical  research. 

A.  C.  Armstrong. 
Wesleyan  University. 

La  raison  pure  et  les  antinomies :  Essai  critique  sur  la  philosophie  kanti- 
cnnc.     Par  F.  Evellin.     Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1907.  —  pp.  iv,  316. 
Most  that  is  contained  in  the  first  three  of  the  four  parts  of  this  book  has 

appeared  before :  the  first  part  in  the  BibliotKhque  du  Congrhs  interna- 
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Honal  de  Pkihsophie  (Philosophie  g6n6rale  et  M6taphysique),  1900 ;  the 
remainder  in  the  Revue  de  Miiaphysique  et  de  Morale  (since  1902).  (Sum- 
maries of  parts  have  been  published  in  this  Review,  Vols.  XI,  p.  426  ; 
XIII.  p.  8a  and  p.  472  ;  XIV.  p.  630.) 

The  chief  problem  that  the  author  sets  before  himself  is,  whether  or  not 
pure  reason  is  a  process  divided  against  itself,  and  thus  one  hopelessly  con- 
demned to  contradiction  and  to  error.  The  belief  that  it  is  such,  certainly 
has  some  excuse  ;  for  philosophical  speculation  is  stiU  a  battle-field  of  con- 
tending systems,  and,  moreover,  a  battle-field  where  even  victory  for  some 
one  system  is  but  short-lived  and  indecisive.  Then.  too.  there  are  the  an- 
tinomies. Without  sense  experience  thought  is  impotent ;  and  yet,  if 
made  quite  dependent  upon  this  experience,  it  can  only  oscillate  back  and 
forth  between  pro  and  con^  between  yes  and  no.  The  author  was  thus  led 
to  attempt  a  new  examination  of  the  Kantian  antinomies,  the  results  of 
which  he  gives  us  in  his  book.     The  main  result  is  briefly  as  follows. 

M.  Evellin  cannot  believe,  as  did  Kant,  that  there  exists  a  determined 
number  of  antinomies.  The  historic  four  are  but  particular  cases  of  one 
fundamental  antinomy  which  enters  into  and  explains  all  the  others.  '*  II 
n'y  a,  et  il  n*y  aura  jamais  qu*une  antinomie,  celle  qui,  dans  la  nature 
comme  dans  la  pens6e.  au  dehors  comme  au  dedans,  met  le  r6el  et  le  sen- 
sible en  perp^tuelle  concomitance  et  aussi  en  perp6tuelle  opposition'*  (p. 
308).  This  antinomy  is  fundamental,  because  it  has  its  ground  in  the  very 
mechanism  of  knowledge.  Yet  if  this  antinomy  can  be  the  means  of  resolv- 
ing the  others,  can  it  itself  be  resolved  ?  Yes.  What  in  effect  are  the  two 
terms  we  meet  in  it  ?  On  the  one  hand,  the  sensible,  and  on  the  other,  tke 
real.  Neither  can  be  suppressed,  rather  one  must  be  made  subordinate  to 
the  other.  Which  then  is  prior  ?  Doubtless  the  real,  for  it  explains  the  sen- 
sible but  itself  cannot  be  explained  by  the  sensible.  Now  by  what  means 
are  we  brought  into  relation  with  the  real?  By  pure  reason.  In  short, 
it  is  pure  reason  that  will  remove  the  contradiction  in  the  antinomy.  A 
plurality  of  metaphysical  systems  seemed  possible,  but  only  one  defies  the 
antinomy  and  resolves  its  contradiction  and  thus  has  the  support  of  reason. 
This  is  **le  dualisme  du  noum^ne  et  du  ph^nom^ne  sous  une  unit^qui 
domine  leurs  series  parall^les  et  les  explique."  Only  thus  can  the  two 
contradictory  points  of  view  justify  their  existence,  the  points  of  view  •'  du 
dedans  tt  du  dehors,  de  f  action  et  de  Petal,  du  noumenett  du  phenomene,** 
A  rival  theory,  idealism,  can  give  an  account  of  one  of  these  terms  thus 
coupled,  but  it  cannot  explain  the  other. 

This  point  of  departure  for  attacking  the  problem  of  the  antinomies  seems 
to  the  reviewer  quite  the  wrong  one.  It  is  not  by  finding  two  fundamental 
cognitive  processes,  nor  by  finding  two  sides  of  the  universe,  that  the  antino- 
mies will  be  resolved.  Rather  their  resolution  depends  upon  our  showing, 
either  that  one  side  is  fallacious,  or  that  both  sides  are  proving  quite  different 
propositions.  In  fact,  whatever  M.  Evellin* s  book  may  add  to  our  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  antinomies,  seems  to  come  from  precisely  such  a  mode  of 
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investigation.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  the  terms  properly  defined,  and  this 
is  what  we  have  so  much  reason  to  hope  for,  in  regard  to  the  first  two 
antinomies,  from  recent  mathematical  investigations.  Then,  too,  the  whole 
question  of  the  relation  between  mathematical  truth,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  existent  spatial  and  temporal  world,  on  the  other,  may,  when  finally 
answered,  show  that  the  two  sides  of  these  antinomies  prove  correctly  two 
quite  distinct  propositions,  and  this  without  in  any  way  implying  a  funda- 
mental difference  between  cognitive  processes.  At  least,  we  need  here,  as 
in  so  many  other  philosophical  problems,  to  begin  with  the  special,  or  logic- 
ally posterior  problem,  and  work  from  it  toward  the  more  general,  or  log- 
ically prior,  and  not  the  other  way  around. 

The  four  antinomies,  M.  Evellin  tells  us,  divide  into  two  groups,  the 
former  treating  mathematical  and  physical  magnitude,  the  latter  dealing 
with  being,  or  the  existent.  In  the  latter  group,  the  object  of  the  third  an- 
tinomy is  relative  existence  ;  of  the  fourth  antinomy,  absolute  existence. 

All  the  theses  have  a  common  object,  the  real ;  the  antitheses,  the  sen- 
sible. Thus  the  first  thesis  maintains  the  necessity  of  a  finite  world.  To 
hold  otherwise  would  be  to  say  that  we  can  regard  a  world  dependent  upon 
our  imagination  and  its  caprices  as  a  world  self-dependent  and  living  its 
own  life.  That  is,  the  infinite  is  never  complete,  is  never  given,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  real.  It  is  only  the  product  of  that  indefinite  power 
our  minds  have  of  imagining  the  possible. 

Similarly,  the  simple  or  indivisible  is  another  essential  form  of  the  real 
(the  second  thesis).  The  complex  is  given,  is  therefore  real ;  and  if  it  is 
real,  its  parts  cannot  keep  receding  ad  infinitum.  They  in  their  turn  are 
real.  The  element  exists ;  that  is,  the  real  cannot  be  a  continuum,  for 
we  cannot  decompose  a  continuum  into  final  elements.  It  is  a  collection 
always  incomplete,  and  therefore  never  given.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
continuum  can  be  distinguished  from  the  purely  indeterminate,  is  by  re- 
garding it  as  discontinuous,  that  is,  by  thinking  into  it  the  line  and  the  point, 
and  thus  limiting  it. 

Again  (third  thesis)  autonomous  action  is  the  real  itself.  Indeed,  the 
name  '  real  *  belongs  only  to  that  which  can  act  or  react.  Necessity  tells  us 
that  the  laws  are  external  to  the  events  themselves  and  thus  compel  them 
from  without.  If,  however,  we  regard  the  law  as  internal,  as  inherent  in 
the  object,  then  it  becomes  merely  its  constant  manner  of  behaving.  It 
denotes  spontaneity.  To  the  onlooker,  an  object  endowed  with  spon- 
taneity and  set  in  relation  to  other  objects  similarly  endowed,  does,  of 
course,  appear  determined  from  without. 

Finally,  the  fourth  thesis  tells  us  that  the  Absolute  is  the  supreme  reality  ; 
because,  independent  and  autonomous,  it  carries  in  itself  the  ground  of  its 
existence.  Thus  our  reason  demands  the  unconditioned  as  it  does  the 
simple  ;  whereas  our  imagination  repels  it,  because  we  can  picture  it  only 
as  a  first  phenomenon  in  relation  to  all  the  other  phenomena,  and  thus  as 
itself  conditioned. 
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In  short,  science  cannot  explain  metaphysics :  for  this  would  imply  that 
the  infinite  can  explain  the  finite  ;  the  complex,  the  simple  ;  the  condition, 
the  action  ;  and,  finally,  the  relative,  the  absolute.  On  the  contrary,  each 
thesis  takes  precedence  over  the  corresponding  antithesis,  because  it  alone 
can  justify  the  other.  The  notion  of  the  finite,  of  the  simple,  of  spon- 
taneity, is  positive,  that  of  their  opposite  is  negative  ;  and  "1*  id^  posi- 
tive explique  I'id^  negative.** 

Walter  T.  Marvin. 
Princeton  University. 

La  psychologie  des  individus  et  des  socieies  ches  Tmine,  kistorien  iUs  li/- 
teratures:  Atude  critique.  Par  Paul  Lacombe.  Paris,  Fdjix  Alcan, 
1906.  — pp.  ii,  375. 

Here  is  *'a  critical,  nay  a  very  critical,  examination  of  the  theories  of 
Taine**  (p.  i),  having  especial  reference  to  the  principles  in  his  Htstoire  de 
la  littirature  anglaise,  and  based  mainly  on  "a  repeated  perusal  of 
Taine*s  works,**  together  with  the  results  of  M.  Lacombe* s  own  "  personal 
reflection**  (p.  373).  Throughout  his  first  eight  chapters,  this  stem  in- 
quisitor confronts  Taine*s  generalizations,  his  notions  of  the  "race,*'  the 
' '  environment, ' '  and  the  ' '  acquired  momentum,  *  *  as  exemplified  in  English 
literature,  '*  with  the  facts,**  ^nd  steadily  finds  the  requisite  correspondence 
between  generals  and  particulars  wanting.  It  is  true,  M.  Lacombe*s 
"facts**  are  derived,  not  from  his  own  preliminary  researches  in  English 
literature, —  not  from  his  own  use  of  that  patient  method  of  detailed  inves- 
tigation which  he  prefers  in  the  literary  as  in  the  political  historian,  and 
which  he  misses  in  Taine  (p.  194), —  so  much  as  from  the  scholarly  works 
of  M.  Jusserand  and  others ;  still,  however  derived,  they  suffice  for  his  end. 

With  clearness  and  point,  though  often  with  teasing  iteration,  he  takes 
up  a  supposedly  fundamental  conception  in  the  Histoire  de  la  Utterature 
angiaise,  a'large  conception,  let  us  say,  such  as  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and,  having  analyzed  this  idea,  he  easily  shows  how  Taine' s  "  dread- 
fully simplified ' '  psychology,  his  belief  in  a  few  persistent  racial  traits,  fixed 
from  the  very  dawn  of  Germanic  legend,  fails  to  account  for  a  complex  per- 
sonality like  Shakespeare  or  Pope. 

Taine*  s  salient  defect  as  a  thinker  on  literature  was  doubtless  his  ina- 
bility to  realize  what  education  means  both  to  nations  and  to  individuals. 
His  caricature  of  early  English  civilization  was  due  primarily,  of  course,  to 
his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  "Anglo-Saxon  *'  masterpieces  ;  for  he  was 
at  no  pains  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  scholarship  they  had  attracted 
before  1863,  the  year  in  which  the  Histoire  was  published.  Yet  had  he 
paused  to  consider,  even  roughly,  the  influence  of  Roman  Christianity  on 
all  the  Teutonic  peoples,  he  could  not  have  travestied  as  he  did  the  culture 
that  nourished  Cynewulf  and  Alfred.  Similarly  with  individuals  :  Taine* s 
estimate  of  Shakespeare,  so  alluring  to  the  unsuspicious,  is  rendered  almost 
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worthless,  sometimes  even  pernicious,  by  his  continual  neglect  of  Shake- 
speare's evolution  as  an  artist.  To  everyone  who  accepts  this  estimate,  the 
"genius**  that  sought  expression  in  the  youthful  Venus  and  Adonis  must 
have  been  precisely  the  same  as  the  mature  genius  that  breathes  in  the 
Tempest,  Very  few  appreciate  the  force  of  Kipling* s  dictum  :  "  If  a  poet 
is  born  right,  he  may  be  made  *  *  ;  he  may  be  given  the  right  models  for 
emulation.  Imitation,  which  is  the  chief  agency  in  the  development  of  a 
literary  artist,  as  well  as  in  the  growth  of  a  national  literature,  is  emphatic- 
ally  one  of  the  "causes  ill  apprehended  by  Taine**  (Chap.  viii). 

In  his  ninth  chapter,  M.  Lacombe  offers  certain  prolegomena  to  an  his- 
torical procedure  different  from  the  one  he  has  demolished.  Based  upon  a 
modem,  but  not  an  experimental,  psychology,  this  suggested  procedure, 
even  though  superior  to  that  of  Taine,  would  hardly  be  an  improvement 
upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  literary  research  which  the  last  century  saw 
developed  by  German  scholars,  acting  under  the  influence  of  Goethe,  and 
led,  we  may  say,  by  August  Boeckh.  Applied  to  the  study  of  English,  this 
method  of  Boeckh  has  produced  the  one  general  history  of  our  literature 
that  as  yet  deserves  the  name,  Ten  Brink's.  Though  an  admirable  source 
for  facts  that  are  both  exact  and  alive,  and  also  for  ideas  that  are  both  large 
and  precise.  Ten  Brink's  work  is  for  some  reason  not  mentioned  by  M. 
Lacombe. 

Is  such  an  arraignment  of  Taine  greatly  needed  in  France  ?  Of  late  this 
intrepid  and  fascinating  spirit,  this  master  of  philosophical  eloquence,  has 
been  faring  ill  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen.  In  this  country,  without 
question,  and  very  likely  in  England,  there  are  not  a  few  literati  who  should 
still  be  given  an  antidote  for  the  shallow  determinism  of  his  best-known 
book,  and  who  might  profit  by  the  analysis  of  his  character  and  education 
in  M.  Lacombe' s  tenth  chapter.  In  the  philosophy  of  history  or  literature, 
*•  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have  a  system  at  the  age  of  twenty.*' 

Lane  Cooper. 
Cornell  UNrvERSixy. 

Sex  and  Society,     By  William  I.  Thomas.     Chicago,  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1907. —  pp.  325. 

In  collecting  a  number  of  scattered  essays  into  a  single  volume  under  the 
title  Sex  and  Society ^  Professor  Thomas  has  performed  a  distinct  service 
both  to  sociology  and  to  psychology.  The  fundamental  thesis  running 
through  the  book  is,  "that  the  differences  in  bodily  habit  between  men 
and  women,  particularly  the  greater  strength,  restlessness,  and  motor 
aptitude  of  man,  and  the  more  stationary  condition  of  woman,  have  had  an 
important  influence  on  social  forms  and  activities,  and  on  the  character 
and  mind  of  the  two  sexes"  (p.  v).  This  is  worked  out  in  considerable 
detail  with  reference  to  primitive  social  control,  social  feeling,  primitive  in- 
dustry, and  primitive  morality.    Four  interesting  chapters  on  the  psychology 
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of  exogamy,  the  psychologry  of  modesty  and  clothing,  the  adventitiotis 
character  of  woman,  and  the  mind  of  woman  and  the  lower  races  conclude 
the  volume. 

With  r^^ard  to  the  fundamental  organic  differences  in  the  sexes,  there 
would  seem  to  be  little  opportunity  to  take  issue  with  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Professor  Thomas  and  supported  by  an  imposing  array  of  mate- 
tials  in  his  first  paper.  Since  many  of  the  topics  discussed  in  the  succeed- 
ing essays,  however,  deal  with  the  social  effects  of  sex  under  primitive  con- 
ditions, it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  said  regarding  the  organic  differ- 
ences between  the  males  and  females  of  primitive  races.  Measurements  of 
Yale  men  and  Vassar  women  throw  httle  light  upon  conditions  in  African 
jungles  and  Australian  deserts.  In  general,  however,  there  would  seem  to 
be  little  doubt  regarding  the  fundamental  accuracy  of  the  physical  postulates 
from  which  the  author  sets  out.  The  chapter  on  primitive  social  control 
furnishes  many  evidences  of  the  importance  of  sex  in  early  social  condi- 
tions, its  conclusion  being  that  "the  earliest  groupings  of  population  were 
about  the  females  rather  than  the  males'*  (p.  55).  This  is  attributed  not 
to  motherhood  alone,  but  rather  to  the  more  stationary  character  of  woman. 
Incidentally  Professor  Thomas  points  out  the  curious  tendency  of  many 
sociological  writers  to  minimize  everything  held  to  indicate  an  early  state 
of  promiscuity.  In  thus  "  defending  the  honor  of  the  race,**  even  the  im- 
portance of  maternal  descent  has  been  attacked,  although  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  between  the  latter  and  promiscuity. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  Ward,  Professor  Thomas  refuses  to  be  drawn  into 
any  maudlin  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  supposed  terrible  oppression 
practiced  upon  primitive  woman.  Many  other  conclusions  reached  in  the 
chapter  on  primitive  industry  are  novel  and  important  The  author's  cool- 
ness of  judgment  is  also  much  in  evidence  in  the  discussion  of  sex  and 
primitive  morality.  Writers  on  this  theme  seem  prone  to  let  their  subject 
run  away  with  them  and  to  find  in  the  sexual  principle  an  explanation  for 
everything.  Professor  Thomas,  on  the  other  hand,  places  himself  at  once 
on  firm  ground  by  the  frank  acceptance  of  the  position  that,  "in  a  moral 
code,  .  .  .  whether  in  an  animal  or  human  society,  the  bulk  of  morality 
turns  upon  food  rather  than  sex  relations  **  (p.  150).  Limitations  of  space 
preclude  the  citation  of  any  of  the  numerous  evidences  of  fine  psychological 
insight  shown  in  the  four  concluding  essays  of  the  present  volume.  A  care- 
ful reading  of  them  fails  absolutely  to  develop  any  basis  for  the  inferences 
drawn  by  certain  '  newspaper  scientists  *  with  regard  to  Professor  Thomas's 
alleged  opinion  that  "  the  mind  of  woman  is  of  low  grade  and  essentially 
unimprovable.**  Directly  the  contrary  conviction  is  apparent  in  the  essays 
particularly  complained  of,  viz.,  "The  Mind  of  Woman  and  the  Lower 
Races,  * '  and  * '  The  Adventitious  Character  of  Woman.  *  *  Nevertheless  the 
misinterpretation  was  so  widespread  and  so  persistent  as  to  draw  from  the 
publishers  a  brief  but  explicit  disclaimer,  which  is  now  being  sent  out  with 
the  book.     In  scientific  circles  the  essays  will  be  accepted  as  presenting 
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many  novel  and  weighty  conclusions  on  society  as  seen  from  a  single,  but 
extremely  important,  view  point. 

Robert  C.  Brooks, 
swarthmore  college. 


EinfUhrung  in  die  Erkenntnistheorie :  Darstellung  und  Kritik  der  erkennt- 
nisthearetiscken  Richtungen,  Von  Rudolf  Eisler.  Leipzig,  Verlag 
von  Johann  Ambrosius  Barth,  1907. —  pp.  xii,  29'!. 

This  recent  book  from  the  productive  pen  of  Dr.  Eisler  fully  sustains  the 
author's  reputation  for  scholarship,  impartiality,  and  pedagogica  skiU 
earned  for  him  by  his  earlier  writings.  The  book  is  simply  and  effectively 
planned  and  clearly  written,  highly  commendable  qualities  at  a  time  when 
the  pedagogical  purpose  of  scientific  books  is  too  largely  lost  sight  of,  and 
an  increasing  number  of  otherwise  valuable  writings  are  marred  by  struc- 
tural crudeness  and  obscurity  of  style.  After  an  introduction  on  the  problem 
and  methods  of  epistemology,  the  author  treats  the  problem  of  knowledge 
under  three  main  heads,  as  follows  :  (I)  The  Possibility  of  Knowledge : 
The  Problem  of  Truth ;  (II)  The  Problem  of  the  Origin  of  Knowledge  ; 
(III)  The  Problem  of  Reality.  The  sections  are  similar  in  structure,  each 
one  embracing  in  its  plan  exposition  of  the  various  theories,  historical 
orientation,  and  critical  appreciation.  As  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
book  by  the  author  of  the  Wdrterbtuh  der  phUosophischtn  Begr^e,  the 
portions  on  definition  and  classification  of  epistemological  theories  are 
executed  with  particular  skill,  and  will  perhaps  be  found  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  the  book,  though  the  lavish  bibliographical  citations  and  ref- 
erences to  writers  testify  to  an  admirable  breadth  of  historical  information, 
and  will  be  found  useful  for  the  classification  of  philosophical  thinkers.  The 
critical  and  constructive  portions,  also,  are  in  the  main  interesting  and 
suggestive.  The  writer's  acquaintance  with  recent  American  litera- 
ture appears  to  be  more  defective,  and  the  scant  recognition  accorded  to 
recent  American  contributions  to  the  theories  of  realism  and  pragmatism, 
particularly,  will  perhaps  impress  the  English  reader  as  one  of  the  minor 
limitations  of  the  book.  Pragmatism  he  seems  to  regard  as  the  private 
and  particular  contribution  of  certain  English  writers,  and  the  Sturt  Essays 
as  its  representative  literature  I  It  seems  odd,  too,  that,  where  literary 
citation  is  so  uncompromisingly  complete,  a  work  like  The  World  and  the 
Individual  (to  take  only  a  single  example)  should  be  all  but  neglected  in 
any  discussion  of  recent  idealism. 

It  will  be  impossible  in  a  brief  sketch  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  salient 
features  of  the  author's  own  epistemological  doctrine.  The  peculiar  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  theory  of  knowledge  is  the  process  of  knowledge  itself. 
This  it  investigates  for  its  instrumental  value, —  for  its  extra-mental  or  log- 
ical significance.  As  regards  its  method,  epistemology  must,  as  a  science 
of  value,  be  sharply  distinguished  from  psychology.     Psychology  examines 
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thought  for  what  it  is,  epistemology  examines  thought  for  what  it  does. 
The  method  of  the  former  is  descriptive,  the  method  of  the  latter  is  teleo- 
logical  and  critical.  Nevertheless,  epistemology  cannot,  without  detrimeiit 
to  itself,  isolate  itself  completely  from  descriptive  and  genetic  psychology  ; 
the  content  of  thought  cannot,  with  Husserl,  be  regarded  as  independent  of 
the  act  of  thought.  Mutual  relations  also  obtain  between  epistemology  and 
metaphysics,  which  the  author  does  not  identify.  Every  metaphysic  must 
be  critical,  and  it  has  little  value  unless  it  first  investigates  and  estimates  the 
instrument  of  knowledge  of  which  it  makes  use.  Nothing,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  prevent  metaphysics,  when  once  established,  from  including  the 
subject  and  its  knowing  function  among  the  data  of  which  it  attempts  to 
give  an  interpretation  from  its  own  special  point  of  view. 

I.  Knowledge,  in  the  logical  sense,  denotes  a  judgment  which  has  the 
characteristic  of  truth,  /.  e,,  which  designates  and  represents  the  objective 
as  it  truly  is.  Truth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  a  quality  of  judgment 
(Aristotle),  not  of  things  or  representations.  Several  kinds  of  true  judg- 
ments are  distinguished  :  (i)  the  logical  and  mathematical ;  (2)  judgments 
which  conform  to  the  laws  of  thought,  and  which  are  logically  derived  from 
other  judgments  ;and,  finally,  (3)  materially  true  judgments,  or  those  which 
have  more  than  merely  formal  truth.  It  is  only  the  latter  species  of  judg- 
ments which  have  reference  to  an  independent  reality.  On  the  vital  ques- 
tion as  to  the  criterion  of  truth,  the  author  expresses  himself  with  some 
hesitation.  It  appears  to  be  internal  consistency  among  private  and  social 
judgpnents,  and  corroboration  in  the  development  of  experience  as  this  is 
elaborated  by  thought.  The  criterion  of  subjective  necessity  b  of  little  sig- 
nificance except  in  the  case  of  the  formal  judgpnents  mentioned  above. 
Practical  utility  is  often  a  criterion  of  truth,  since,  broadly  speaking,  the  log- 
ically true  judgment  will  coincide  with  the  practically  useful  one ;  but  the 
criterion  of  truth  must  not  be  identified  with  truth  itself,  as  has  erroneously 
been  done. 

II.  The  treatment  of  rationalism  and  empiricism  in  the  second  part  of 
the  book  is  along  Kantian  lines,  and  hardly  requires  extended  notice. 
Criticism  overcomes  the  onesidedness  of  both  rationalism  and  empiricism, 
and  it  must  be  the  constant  care  of  neo-critidsm  to  guard  against  the 
weaknesses  of  the  onesided  views  which  Kant  himself  did  not  entirely 
escape.  The  main  deficiencies  of  Kant's  doctrine  are :  (i)  that  he  as- 
sumes dogpnatically  the  apodictic  character  of  the  mathematico-physical 
axioms  ;  (2)  that  he  does  not  clearly  distinguish  the  psychological  from  the 
logical  significance  of  the  a  priori;  (3)  that  he  uncritically  adopts  the  table 
of  categories,  which  is  both  incomplete  and  redundant,  and  which  needs  re- 
interpretation  and  revision  ;  (4)  that  the  necessity  of  the  forms  of  intuition 
and  thought  requires  further  explication.  These  forms  have  a  teleological 
necessity,  since  they  have  their  soiu-ce  in  the  rational  impulse,  the  '  will-to* 
think.'  The  primacy  of  the  will  must  be  taken  seriously,  and,  since  it 
motivates  thought  as  well  as  conduct,  must  be  made  an  organic  part  of 
epistemological  theory  (voluntaristic  criticism). 
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III.  On  the  problem  of  reality,  the  author  adopts  the  point  of  view  of 
Ideal-Realism,  which  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  immanence  of  objects 
of  experience,  while  at  the  same  time  postulating  transcendent  factors  in 
which  phenomenal  reality,  in  both  its  qualitative  and  quantitative  aspects, 
has  its  ground  and  partial  condition.  Of  this  transcendent  reality  our 
knowledge  is  only  indirect  and  symbolic  ;  it  is  perhaps  interpretable  in 
terms  of  our  own  active  inner  life. 

The  book  fairly  teems  with  mechanical  defects  of  various  sorts,  typo- 
graphical errors,  inaccuracies  of  citation  of  text,  titles,  dates  of  publication, 
etc.,  a  few  of  which  I  have  noted :  p.  74,  1.  32  ;  p.  93,  1.  i  ;  p.  94,  1.  13  ; 
p.  91,  1.  36;  p.  Ill,  1.  10;  p.  113,  1.  36;  p.  181,  1.  II  ;  p.  265,  II.  I  and 
16 ;  p.  281,  1.  31  ;  p.  271,  1.  22  ;  p.  287,  1.  8. 

The  book  is  provided  with  a  rather  misceUaneous  bibliography  and  an 
index  of  names. 

E.  C.  WiLM. 
Washburn  College. 

Wissenschaftliche  Beilage  zum  neunzehnien  Jahresbericht  (1906)  der  phi- 
losophiscken  Geselhchafi  an  der  Universit'di  zu  Wien.  Leipzig,  Verlag 
von  Johann  Ambrosius  Barth,  1906. —  pp.  89. 

This  title  comprises  five  papers  by  well  known  savants  on  mathematical 
and  philosophical  topics.  J.  Ofner,  ' '  Schiller  als  Vorg^nger  des  wissen- 
schaftlichen  Socialismus, "  undertakes,  by  bringing  into  relief  some  now 
familiar  motives  of  Schiller's  reflective  thought,  to  assign  the  poet's  rightful 
place  in  the  development  of  modem  social  theory,  and  to  determine  his 
relation,  particularly,  to  Marx,  whom  Schiller  resembles  in  designating  cer- 
tain natural  and  economic  forces  (need,  industry,  surplus,  leisure)  as  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  evolution  of  the  rational  and  ideal  phases  of  modem 
culture.  The  main  value  of  this  paper  lies  in  exhibiting  the  historical 
sense  which  Schiller  doubtless  possessed,  but  the  merits  of  Schiller's  con- 
tribution to  an  evolutionary  theory  of  society  appear  to  the  present  writer 
to  be  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  added  interest  of  dramatic  presentation 
hardly  compensates  for  the  false  historical  perspective  which  results.  The 
interest  of  the  latter  would  perhaps  have  been  better  served  by  tracing 
Schiller's  social-evolutionary  ideas  to  the  essays  of  his  school  period  (O.  d. 
Zusammenhang,  etc.),  and  from  these  to  the  youthful  moral  and  historical 
LekH&e  (Ferguson-Garve,  Haller,  //.  aL)  of  the  poet.  "  Philosophische 
Grundlegung  der  modemen  Psychologie, "  by  O.  Ewald,  is  a  spirited  defense 
of  an  independent  science  of  psychology  as  against  metaphysical  mate- 
rialism, which  denies  the  existence  of  the  psychical,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
psychophysical  materialism,  which  transfers  psychical  law  and  efficiency  to 
physiology,  on  the  other ;  and  of  an  activity  psychology  (psychology  of 
apperception)  as  against  a  mechanical  associationism,  to  which  the  writer 
appears  to  have  a  special  antipathy.  The  function  of  apperception 
itself,  or  will,  cannot  be  an  object  of  empirical  investigation  (Wundt),  but 
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must,  as  subject  and  synthetic  principle  in  every  act  of  introspection,  £dl 
behind  the  realm  of  the  empirically  given  into  the  region  of  the  Uncon- 
scious (Schelling,  Schopenhauer,  v.  Hartmann).  There  are  three  further 
papers,  "  Grenzfragen  der  Mathematik  und  Philosophie/*  by  F.  Klein  and 
A.  H6(ler,  and  •*  Versuch  einer  Theorie  der  scheinbaren  Entfernungcn/ * 
by  R.  V.  Stemeck. 

E.  C.  Wii^. 
Washburn  Collbgb. 

The  jEsthethic  Experience :  lis  Meaning  in  a  Functional  Psychology,  By 
Elizabeth  Kempkr  Adams.  Chicago,  The  University  Press,  1907.  — 
pp.  114. 

From  data  furnished  by  analytic  psychology  and  descriptive  sociology,  the 
author  of  this  excellent  monograph  attempts  a  philosophical  interpretation 
and  estimate  of  the  aesthetic  experience  from  a  single  and  definite  point  of 
view.  Among  the  important  topics  treated  with  special  suggestiveness  are : 
The  relation  of  the  aesthetic  to  the  intellectual ;  its  relation  to  fundamental 
life  interests,  instincts,  and  activities  ;  its  social  characteristics ;  and  a  rein- 
terpretation  of  the  aesthetic  categories  from  the  functional  and  social  point 
of  view. 

iflsthetic  experience  is  immediate  vs,  mediate,  '*a  sign  and  function  of 
full  and  successful  mental  operation*'  (p.  6),  '*the  culminating  stage  of 
development  in  every  reorganization  **  (p.  loS) ;  but  it  also  serves  as  a  basis 
for  later  reconstructions,  that  is,  it  has  the  utility  of  the  concept  or  of  "an 
ideal  of  organization.  * '  It  is  mainly  of  the  ' '  simultaneous  type  of  organiza- 
tion '*  as  contrasted  with  the  serial,  /.  ^.,  the  values  are  not  successively  lost 
to  consciousness  as  in  the  attainment  of  mechanical  skill.  The  "  aesthetic 
moment,**  emotional  and  active,  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  critical  or 
reflective  experience  often  succeeding  it  (the  psychological  fallacy)  ;  yet  the 
mistake  is  frequent  of  treating  it  too  much  in  isolation  from  other  aspects  of 
experience  and  from  the  situation  in  which  it  arises  (the  logical  fallacy). 
There  is  "  no  one  primordial  aesthetic  instinct  **  nor  separate  art  impulse  (p. 
86).  Though  such  complex  structures  as  those  of  music  and  the  tragical 
drama  are  regarded  as  most  typical  of  aesthetic  experience  (pp.  31,  103), 
yet  pure  beauty,  as  the  approximation  to  a  simple  fusion,  is  taken  as  the 
aesthetic  standard  or  ideal  limit.  The  aesthetic  moment  is  not  confined 
to  the  appreciation  of  nature  and  art,  but  is  a  stage  in  intellectual  and  moral 
activities  and  in  all  types  of  experiential  developments.  "The  aesthetic 
finds  its  fullest  meaning  and  explanation  as  a  category  of  social  psychol- 
ogy **  (P-  ^)«  "The  aesthetic  object  ...  is  the  social  object  at  its  first 
moment  of  completed  construction.  ...  It  is  therefore  reality  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term  *  *  (p.  72).  The  fine  arts,  far  from  being  the  product 
of  mere  leisure,  are  in  vital  relation  to  life,  whose  deeper  needs  they 
express. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  thesis.  Among  its  com- 
mendable features  are  its  arrangement,  its  connectedness,  its  grasp  of 
essential  problems  in  their  bearings.  The  monograph  should  have  consid- 
erable value  for  all  who  are  interested  in  aesthetics  or  functional  psychology. 
Frequent  useful  summaries  are  scattered  through  the  text.  There  is  a  table 
of  contents  and  a  full  index. 

E.  L.  Norton. 
University  of  Illinois. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received  : 

Proceedingi  of  the  Aristotelian  Society.  Vol.  VII.  London,  Williams  and 
Norgate,  1907. — pp.  244.     ids.  6d. 

Aristotle,  By  Fritz  Mauthner.  (Illustrated  Cameos  of  Literature. 
Edited  by  George  Brandes.)  Translated  by  Charles  D.  Gordon.  Lon- 
don, William  Heinemann,  1907. — pp.  in.     is.  6d. 

A  Studenfs  History  of  Philosophy,     By  Arthur  Kenyon  Rogers.     New 

edition,  revised.     New  York,  The   Macmillan  Company,   1907. — pp. 

xiii,  511.     $2.00. 
Lay  Sermons  and  Addresses  Delivered  in  the  Hall  of  Balliol  College,  OX' 

ford.     By  Edward  Caird.     Glasgow,   James  Madehose  and  Sons» 

1907.  — pp.  312.     6s. 
Israets  Golden  Age:  The  Story  of  the  United  Kingdom.     By  J.  DiCK 

Fleming.    Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark  ;  imported  by  Charles  Scribner's 

Sons,  1907. — pp.  160.     45  cts. 
Outlines  of  Psychology.    By  Wilhelm  Wundt.     Translated,  with  the 

codperation  of  the  author,  by  Charles  Hubbard  Judd.    Third  revised 

English  edition,  from  the  seventh  revised  German  edition.     Leipzig, 

Wilhelm  Engelmann  ;  London,  Williams  and  Norgate ;  New  York,  G. 

E.  Stechert  &  Co.,  1907.  — pp.  xxiv,  392. 
Woman  and  the  Race.    By  Gordon  Hart.    Westwood,  Mass.,  The  Ariel 

Press,  1907. — pp.  265.     $1.00. 
Aspects  of  Child  Life  and  Education.     By  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Some 

of  His  Pupils.     Edited  by  Theodatb  L.  Smith.     Boston,  Ginn  &  Co., 

1907.  — pp.  xi,  326.     $1.60. 
The  Evolution  of  Consciousness.     By  Leonard  Hall.     London,  Wil- 
liams and  Norgate,  190 1. —  pp.152.     38. 
Elements  of  Psychology.     By  Sydney  Herbert  Mellone  and  Margaret 

Drummond.     Edinburgh  and  London,  William  Blackwood  and  Sons, 

1907.— pp.  xvi,  483.     5s. 
Beyond  Good  and  Evil :  Prelude  to  a  Philosophy  of  the  Future.     By 

Friedrich  Nietzsche.     Authorized  translation  by  Helen  Zimmern. 

Edinburgh  and  London,  T.  N.  Foulis,  1907.  —  pp.  xv,  268.     5s. 
The  Later  Nineteenth  Century.     (Periods   of  European   Literature,  Vol. 

XII.)     By  George  Saintsbury.      Edinburgh  and  London,  William 

Blackwood  and  Sons,  1907.  —  pp.  xviii,  471.     5s. 
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System  der  Philosophie,     Von  Wilhelm  Wundt.     Dritte,  um^earbettete 

Auflage.    2  Vols.    Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1907.  —  k>. 

xviii,  436 ;  vi,  302.     14  M. 
Logik  :  Eine  UhUrsuckung  der  PrinzipUn  der  Erkenntnis  und  d^r  Metko- 

den  wissemckaftlicher  Forschung,    Von  Wilhelm  Wundt.    II.   Band  : 

Logik  der  exakten    ^^ssenschalten.     Dritte    umgearbeitete    Auflage. 

Stuttgart,  Verlag  von  Ferdinand  Enke,  1907. — pp.  xv,  653.  15  M. 
Modeme  Philosophie  :  Ein  Lesebuch  zur  Einfuhrung  in  ihre  Standpunkie 

und  Probleme,      Herausgegeben    von    Max    Frischeisen-K5hler. 

Stuttgart,  Verlag  von  Ferdinand  Enke,  1907.  — pp.  xii,  412.     9.60  M. 
B.  de  Spinozas  kurzgejasste  Abhandlung  von  Gott,  dent  Mensch  und  dessen 

GlUck,     Ins  Deutsche  libersetzt  von  C.  Schaarschmidt.     Dritte  vcrbes- 

serte  Auflage.     Leipzig,  Verlag  der  DQir'schen  Buchhandlung,  1907.  — 

pp.  xii,  128.    M.  1.80. 
Das  Gesetz  der  Vemunft  und  die  ethischen  Strdmungen  der  Gegenwart. 

Von  Ernst  Marcus.     Herford,  Verlag  von  W.  Menckhoff;  1907.  — pp. 

ix,  284. 

Der  Intellektualismus  in  der  griechischen  Ethik.    Von   Max  Wundt. 

Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1907.  — pp.  104.    M.  2.80. 
Mensch  und  WirkUchkeit     Von  Oswald  Weidenbach.     Giessen,  Verlag 

von  Alfred  Tdppelmann,  1907.  —  ErsterTeil,  pp.  56;  Zweiter  teil,  pp. 

vi,  80.     M.  4. 

Die  typischen  Geometrien  und  das  Unendliche.  Von  Branislav  Pktro- 
NiEVics.  Heidelberg,  Carl  Winter's  Universitatsbuchhandlung,  1907. 
—  pp.  viii,  87.     3  M. 

Der  UtUitarismus  bei  Sidgwick  und  Spencer,  Von  A.  G.  Sinclair. 
Heidelberg,  Carl  Winter's  Universitatsbuchhandlung,  1907. — pp.  iv, 
107.     M.  2.80. 

Kuno  Fischer:  Gedachtnisrede  bei  der  Trauerfeier  der  Universit&f  zu 
Heidelberg,  Gehalten  von  Wilhelm  Windelband.  Heidelberg,  Cail 
Winter's  Universitatsbuchhandlung,  1907.  — pp.  41.     80  Pf. 

Psychologie  als  Grundwissenschaft  der  Pddagogik,  Herausgegeben  von 
M.  Jahn.  Ftinfte  verbesserte  und  vermehrte  Auflage.  Leipzig,  Verlag 
der  DUrr'schen  Buchhandlung,  1907. — pp.  xii,  527.     M.  7.50. 

Philosophie  et  philosophes.  Par  Arthur  Schopenhauer.  Premi^  tra- 
duction fran9aise  par  Auguste  Dietrich.  Paris,  F61ix  Alcan,  1907.  — 
pp.  208.     2  fr.  50. 

II  pensiero  filosofico  di  Luigi  Blanch,  Esposizione  ed  osservazioni  del 
Dott.  Paolino  Barbati.  Napoli,  F.  Sangiovanni  &  Figlio,  1907. — 
pp.  103.     L.  1.50, 
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LOGIC  AND   METAPHYSICS. 

L  empiriO'Criticisme  de  Richard  Avenarim.    F.  Van  Cauwelaert.    Rev. 
N6o-Sc.,  XIV.  I,  pp.  50-64  ;  2,  166-182. 

According  to  Avenarius,  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  barrenness  of 
idealism  lies  in  Mntrojection.*  The  ordinary  man  (M)  attributes  to  beings 
like  himself  (T)  sensations  and  feelings  like  his  own,  thus  creating  a  double 
world,  his  own  (external)  and  that  of  T  (internal).  Later,  by  assuming 
causal  relations  between  T's  sense  experience  and  the  objects  which  he 
himself  sees,  and  by  confusing  his  own  perceptions  with  T*s,  M  erects  an 
absolute  dualism  between  spirit  and  matter,  and  ends  by  reducing  the 
objects  whose  perception  he  set  out  to  explain,  to  mere  representations, 
entirely  separated  from  an  unknowable  real  world.  In  the  natural  con- 
ception of  the  world,  as  opposed  to  this  introjectionistic  view,  we  find  the 
ego  and  the  non-ego  given  in  inseparable  relation  ;  and,  in  addition,  the 
hypothesis  that  the  other  men  whose  bodies  we  perceive  are  capable  of 
'  amechanical '  ideas,  feelings,  and  movements  like  ourselves.  Such  is  ex- 
perience from  the  absolute  point  of  view.  Observation  shows,  however, 
that  the  internal  modifications  (E)  of  the  subject  (M)  by  objects  (R)  are 
conditioned  by  M*s  central  nervous  system  {CJ)  ;  if,  then,  instead  of  the  re- 
lation between  E  and  R,  we  consider  the  relation  between  R  and  C^,  we  have 
the  relative  point  of  view.  This  relation  is  mechanical ;  but  the  relations 
between  R  and  E,  and  between  C^  and  £,  are  logical  functional  relations, 
and  in  no  scientific  sense  causaL  From  the  principle  of  least  energy 
Avenarius  deduces  the  principles  of  unity  (ego  and  non-ego  are  insepara- 
ble), of  continuity  (scientific  knowledge  develops  out  of  pre-scientific  knowl- 
edge), and  of  advance  by  progressive  elimination  of  useless  elements.  We 
start  with  *  synthetic  *  pure  experience,  —the  naive,  fragmentary,.'  common - 
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sense '  view  of  the  world.    This  later  develops  into  a  more  stable  '  analytic  * 
pure  experience,  which,  though  still  free  from  non-empirical  elements,  is 
enlarged,  explicated,  conceptually  completed.     The  basis  of  consciousness, 
the  central  nervous  system  (C),  is  subject  to  nervous  modifications  (stimuli) 
and  nutritive  modifications.     In  virtue  of  its  power  of  vital  conservation,  it 
tends  to  maintain  its  energy  at  a  maximum,  nutrition  balancing  work.     A 
complete  oscillation  between  these  two  constitutes  an  '  independent  vital 
series,*  as  opposed  to  the  'dependent  vital  series*  which  accompanies 
it  in  consciousness.     The  social  systems  (C)  likewise  strive  to  maintain 
a  maximum  of  energy  ;  those  in  which  the  interests  of  one  individual  con- 
flict with  the  interests  of  another  must  correct  themselves  or  perish.     The 
group  thus  tends  to   a  condition   of  stability  and  constancy,    through 
the  progressive  elimination  of  everything  unessential.     Conscious  states 
(£)  are  concomitants  of  nervous  oscillations ;  perception  accompanies  a 
peripheral,   and  ideation  a  purely  central,   excitation.     The  generality 
of  logical,  ethical,  and  aesthetical  *epicharacters,'such  as  laws  of  nature 
and  the  like,  rests  on  the  generality  of  their  conditions,  purely   indi- 
vidual  differences  tending  to  disappear  to  the  advantage  of  the  social 
whole.     On  our  anticipation  based  upon  constant  sequence  the  notions  of 
causality,    necessity,   fatality,   liberty,    etc.,   depend.     A  disturbance    of 
an  established  habit  of  the  nervous  system  may  lead,  on  the  cognitive 
side,  to  a  *  problemization  *  ;  the  restoration  of  nervous  equilibrium  leads 
to  a  '  deproblemization,*  a  resolution  of  doubt,  a  new  truth.     Despite  indi- 
vidual predispositions,  thought  is  constantly  perfecting  itself;  ultimately 
man  will  possess  a  knowledge  acquired  by  methods  common  to  all,  uni- 
versaUy  valid  and  certain, — an  organized  scientific  system  which  will  be 
purely  descriptive  and  quantitative,  substituting  equations  for  causal  rela- 
tions, and  so  connected  that  from  any  one  part  all  the  rest  can  be  deduced. 

F,  D.  Mitchell. 

The  Structure  of  Reality,     Gerald  Cator.     Mind,  No.  6i,  pp.  54-69. 

This  article  starts  out  with  two  postulates  :  (i)  that  Reality  is  intelligible, 
I.  ^.,  is  the  content  of  the  thought  of  a  self-conscious  absolute  mind  con- 
taining within  itself  the  whole  ground  of  its  own  being  and  of  all  possible 
predicates, —  for  detailed  proof  of  which  postulate  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Bradley*  s  Appearance  and  Reality  and  to  Bosanquet*s  Logic ;  (2)  that 
whatever  appears  to  be,  is,  /.  e,,  is  in  its  integral  and  proper  nature  a  func- 
tion of  the  absolute  system.  All  is  real  which  is  involved  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  logical  implication,  and  the  ultimate  real  is  that  system  which  is 
logically  complete  and  free  from  further  implication  or  relativity  to  anything 
outside  itself.  Reality  being  primarily  a  logical  system,  the  content  of  an 
absolute  consciousness,  the  individual's  progress  in  knowledge  is  charac- 
terized by  growing  independence  of  sense  data.  The  article  then  goes  on 
to  prove  a  series  of  propositions  concerning  the  Absolute,  t/fV.,  that  the 
Absolute  Exists,  f.  ^.,  that  this  logical  construction  is  true  to  the  world  of 
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perceptive  experience,  and  is  ultimate  and  all-inclusive  ;  that  the  Abso- 
lute knows,  since  an  intelligible  implies  an  intelligence  ;  that  the  Non-Ab- 
solute is  real,  being  a  logical  function  of  the  absolute  system,  and  is  not 
merely  '  harmonized  *  by  the  '  suppression '  of  its  differences  ;  that  the 
Absolute  exists  necessarily,  and  that  the  Non-Absolute  does  not  exist  nec- 
essarily ;  that  the  Non- Absolute  is  caused  to  exist  by  the  will  of  God,  the 
Absolute  Being  ;  and  that  the  act  of  the  Divine  Will  realizing  the  Divine 
Ideas  is  an  act  of  Creation. 

F.  D.  Mitchell. 

On  Truth  and  Copying,     F.  H.  Bradley.     Mind,  No.  62,  pp.  165-180. 

The  idea  that  truth  consists  in  mere  copying  is  natural.  The  fatal  objec- 
tion to  the  theory  is  that,  if  truth  is  to  copy  facts,  truth  is  essentially  un- 
attainable, since  the  facts  to  be  copied  show  already  in  their  nature  the 
work  of  truth-making.  Nor  does  reflective,  as  distinguished  from  percep- 
tual, thinking  consist  in  mirroring  reality.  Both  truth  and  reality  go  beyond 
the  given.  Truth,  knowledge,  and  reality  must  not  be  separated,  otherwise 
they  cannot  consistently  be  brought  together.  The  theory  that  truth  is  that 
which  'works*  falls  into  this  error  and  ends  in  self-contradiction,  since 
truth  about  that  which  really  works  seems  to  go  beyond  truth.  Accepting, 
then,  the  identification  of  truth  and  reality,  we  must  conclude  that  the  end 
of  truth  is  to  contain  reality  in  its  entirety.  That  is  to  say,  truth  must 
include  everything  which  is  in  any  sense  given,  and  must  include  it  intel- 
ligibly. Thus  truth,  according  to  its  own  standard,  seems  to  fail ;  (i) 
because  complete  intelligibility  of  its  contents  is  impossible,  and  (2) 
because,  as  a  result  of  this  fact,  truth  fails  to  include  all  the  given  facts. 
This,  however,  is  simply  a  deficiency  of  truth,  not  impotency.  In  its 
deficiency,  truth  differentiates  itself  from  reality,  and  its  difference  from 
reality  constitutes  its  nature  as  truth.  So  the  copy  theory  of  truth  dis- 
appears as  irrelevant ;  ultimately  truth  and  reality  are  one.  In  a  sense» 
indeed,  truth  may  be  said  to  correspond  to  facts,  since  knowledge  always 
has  its  categorical  reference  ;  but  in  the  end  this  assumption  of  correspond- 
ence is  not  permissible.  A  one-sided  practical,  or  a  one-sided  intellec- 
tual view  of  truth  leads  to  difficulties  which  are  solved  by  the  more  concrete 
view  advanced  above.  In  a  note  of  four  pages  appended  to  this  article, 
the  author  tries  to  make  clear  or  remove  the  points  apparently  at  issue 
between  himself  and  James. 

G.  W.  Cunningham. 

On  Dittk,    J,  Mark  Baldwin.    Psych.  Rev.,  XIV,  4,  pp.  264-287. 

This  article  is  part  of  Chapter  XIII  of  the  second  volume  (still  unpublished) 
of  the  author's  Thought  and  Things,  It  has,  however,  been  somewhat 
modified  in  order  to  reply  to  certain  criticisms  of  Volume  I,  by  Professors 
Dewey  and  Moore ;  and  as  it  stands  it  serves  sharply  to  differentiate  the 
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author's  position  from  the  pragmatism  advocated  by  these  writers.      Bald- 
win's general  contention  is  that  "the  determination  of  the  true  is   not 
entirely  through  the  postulates  of  conduct.**     As  against  the  pra^inatic 
view  of  '  control  through  knowledge/  he  sets  up  his  theory  of  '  knowledge 
through  control.'     This  means  that  from  the  logical  point  of  view  there  is 
always  a  dualism  between  thoughts  and  facts,  between  purpose  and  end, 
implying  on  the  part  of  knowledge  an  objective  reference  to  a  domain  of 
hard  facts.     This  dualism  is  not  overcome  by  taking  the  social  point  of 
view  and  speaking  of  social  purposes  ;  for  * '  truth  has  an  existential  refer- 
ence that  is  not  removed  by  the  statement  of  social  desiderata.**       It   is, 
however,  in  the  give  and  take  of  the  social  process  that  truth,  as  a  system 
of  objective  meanings,  is  derived,  though  it  must  be  noted  that  the  trans- 
forming constructive  acts  are  always  those  of  individual  attention  and  judg- 
ment.    In  a  footnote  at  the  end  of  the  article,  Baldwin  gives  the  foUowing 
statement  of  his  fundamental  positions:   (i)  "That  truth  is  a  system  of 
objective  contents  set  up  and  acknowledged  as  under  a  variety  of  coeffi- 
cients of  control ;  (2)  that  this  system  is  socially  derived  and  socially  valid, 
though  rendered  by  acts  of  individual  judgpnent ;  (3)  that  the  whole  move- 
ment issues  in  a  dualism  of  self-acknowledging  and  objects-acknowledged, 
a  dualism  from  which  thought  as  such  cannot  free  itself." 

J.  E.  C. 

Note  sur  la  valeur  pragmaHque  du  pragmatisme,     F.  Mentr^.     Rev.  de 
Ph.,  VII,  7,  pp.  5-22. 

Historically  pragmatism  is  the  natural  off-shoot  of  English  philosophy  ; 
but  it  has  also  unsuspected  affiliations  with  scepticism  and  mysticism,  as 
shown,  on  the  one  hand,  by  its  contempt  for  '  useless  *  speculation  and  its 
narrowly  empirical  and  practical  attitude  toward  science,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  its  agnosticism  and  its  emphasis  on  feeling  in  religion.  Its  rapid 
and  astonishing  success  is  due,  first,  to  its  simplicity,  its  appeal  to  the 
'plain  man,*  by  erecting  into  an  absolute  philosophical  method  the  appeal 
to  'cash  values*  ;  and,  secondly,  to  its  revolt  against  the  extreme  intel* 
lectualism  of  the  preceding  generation.  It  is  an  autochthonous  fruit  of 
American  civilization,  well  satisfying  the  deeper  instincts  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  ;  but  it  has  also,  strange  to  say,  gained  a  considerable  foothold 
in  Italy  among  the  younger  men.  In  France,  however,  it  is  more  complex, 
more  modified  by  other  currents  of  thought.  Ignoring  now  the  suspicious 
origin  and  bold  assurance  of  pragmatism,  let  us  examine  its  intrinsic, 
'pragmatic*  value,  first  of  all  in  the  field  of  science.  In  applied  science 
its  claims  may  pass  ;  but  pure  science,  the  basis  of  all  applications,  requires 
disinterested  effort,  without  thought  of  utility,  as  the  declarations  of  great 
scientists  and  numberless  concrete  instances  abundantly  show.  If  the 
devotees  of  pure  science  ceased  to  exist,  our  civilization  would  disappear  in 
a  very  short  time  ;  without  disinterested  knowledge  back  of  them,  our  libra- 
ries and  machines  would  be  useless  or  worse  than  useless.     As  for  philos- 
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ophy,  in  epochs  of  scientific  stagnation  it  has  always  been  the  refuge  of  the 
spirit  of  disinterestedness  ;  and,  in  epochs  of  progress,  the  philosophers  have 
been  the  soul  of  the  progress  made.  Every  eminent  philosopher  has  been 
at  the  same  time  a  great  scientist,  and  every  scientist  in  some  degree  a 
philosopher.  Science  and  philosophy  are  separable  only  with  great  loss  to 
both.  Whatever  its  practical  value,  the  vague  concept  of  utility  is  useless 
as  a  rational,  philosophical  criterion.  To  adopt  pragmatism  is  to  abandon 
clearness,  rigor,  and  method.  Stripped  of  the  graces  of  style,  pragmatism, 
with  its  contempt  for  all  philosophy  outside  England  and  America,  soon 
becomes  tiresome.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  protest  of  a  French  thinker 
against  a  philosophy  of  engineers,  merchants,  and  financiers.  Judged  by 
its  fruits,  by  its  own  favorite  criterion,  it  is  found  wanting. 

F.  D.  Mitchell. 

Sur  une  fattsse  exigence  de  la  raison  dans  la  methode  des  sciences  morales. 
A.  Lalande.     Rev.  de.  M6t.,  XV,  i,  pp.  18-33. 

In  the  existential  sciences  the  necessity  of  certain  presuppositions  is 
clearly  recognized.  A  criterion  of  truth  and  falsity  and  certain  indemon- 
strable first  principles  are  among  such  presuppositions.  It  is  only  by  this 
means  that  minds,  despite  their  peculiarities,  can  communicate  and  agree 
with  each  other  and  thus  build  up  the  sciences.  These  fsicts,  however, 
are  commonly  lost  sight  of  in  the  so-called  '  normative '  sciences.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  ethics.  Demand  for  proof  of  maxims  in  ethics  is  by  no 
means  unjustifiable.  But  ethics,  like  the  other  sciences,  has  its  necessary 
assumptions.  Human  nature  has  to  be  taken  as  it  is,  and  the  moral  laws 
have  to  be  determined  according  to  its  peculiar  constitution.  It  is  useless 
to  enquire  what  morality  would  be  were  human  nature  different.  As  well 
wonder  what  epistemology  would  be  were  all  men  fools,  as  to  wonder  what 
ethics  would  be  were  all  men  bad.  To  demand  that  a  science  be  rational 
is  not  to  demand  that  it  make  its  appeal  to  a  pure  intellect  stripped  of  its 
humanity.  Reason  is  known  to  us  only  as  it  manifests  itself  to  us  ;  and  it 
manifests  itself  only  in  its  results.  It  escapes  us  when  we  attempt  to  iso- 
late it  from  its  results  and  to  observe  it  in  this  isolation. 

G.  W.  Cunningham. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Le concept  de  la  volonti.     Harald  H6ffding.     Rev.  de  M^.,  XV,  i,  pp. 
1-17. 

There  are  two  standpoints  in  current  psychological  controversy  on  the 
problem  of  the  will.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  the  will  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  separate  fsictor  in  the  conscious  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  argued  that  the  investigation  of  the  will  is  the  most  fundamental  point 
of  departure  in  the  consideration  of  the  conscious  life.  The  present  article 
asserts  that,  though  will  cannot  be  the  object  of  a  simple  and  direct  obser- 
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vation,  yet  it  is  an  independent  manifestation  of  the  conscious  life.     The 
attempted  analysis  of  the  will  into  its  elements  of  sensations,  feelings,  and 
representations  is  not  exhaustive.     It  overlooks  a  fundamental  aspect  which 
cannot  be  made  the  object  of  a  unique  observation,  namely,  the  fact  that 
sensations,  feelings,  etc.,  never  present  themselves  in  an  isolated  manner. 
The  atomistic  theory  has  legitimate  claims  as  a  methodological  principle, 
but  not  as  an  exhaustive  account  of  what  is  really  given  in  conscious  life. 
The  author  does  not  care  to  dispute  about  terminology.     But  he  rejects,  as 
insufficient,  the  conception  of  will  employed  by  psychologists  like  Lapie, 
Shand,  and  Janet,  —  the  view,  namely,  that  '  will '  can  properly  be  ap- 
plied only  to  those  actions  done  with  the  clear  consciousness  of  both  end 
and  means.     From  such  a  conception,  the  author  passes,  by  a  process  of 
elimination,  to  the  conclusion  that  not  even  the  consciousness  of  end  is 
necessary  for  an  effort  to  obtain  something  of  value.     Such  an  effort  rests 
ultimately  on  an  obscure  want,  which  drives  the  organism  in  a  determinate 
direction  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  unconscious  end.    The  passage  from 
the  involuntary  to  voluntary  phenomena  is  continuous.    There  is  no  chasm 
between  necessity  and  liberty,  and  the  passage  is  accomplished  involun> 
tarily.     The  will  is  intimately  connected  with  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain.     Indeed,  our  feelings  reveal  to  us  our  will.     Tell  me  what  gives  you 
pleasure,  or  what  gives  you  pain,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  wish.     The 
author  thinks  he  finds  a  common  two-fold  characteristic  of  all  phenomena 
in  this  broad  field  of  the  psychology  of  the  will :  (ii)  The  direction  of  the 
activity  is  determined  by  a  preference  ;  and  (^)  especially  is  it  the  essential 
nature  of  the  individual  which  decides  what  is  to  be  preferred. 

G.  W.  Cunningham. 

Mathematical  ProdigUs.     Frank  D.  Mitchell.     Am.  J.  Ps.,  XVIIl,  i, 

pp.  61-143. 

Part  I  of  the  present  paper  contains  an  historical  account  of  a  number  of 
the  more  important  mathematical  prodigies, —  children  who,  usually  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  without  external  tuition,  often  while  still  ignorant  of 
written  figures,  show  remarkable  ability  in  mental  calculation.  Part  II 
contains  a  brief  account  of  the  author's  own  case,  in  which  the  calculating 
power  is  slight,  but  specialized  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  considerable 
light  on  its  origin.  Part  III  develops  a  new  theory  of  mental  calculation. 
Heredity  may  play  a  part  in  some  cases,  but  cannot  be  considered  an 
essential  factor.  Precocity  is  the  rule  ;  in  the  cases  studied,  the  power  ap- 
pears at  an  average  age  of  5  or  6  years.  Three  considerations  help  to  ex- 
plain this  precocity,  (i)  Mental  arithmetic  is  self-sufficient  and  indepen- 
dent of  all  other  knowledge  ;  it  can  be  easily  and  naturally  developed  by 
the  child  with  no  other  foundation  than  a  knowledge  of  ordinary  counting, 
and  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  arithmetical  terms  and  definitions.  (2) 
Various  symmetries  and  properties  of  numbers  and  series,  such  as  casting 
out  the  nines,  and,  in  particular,  certain  properties  of  the  last  two  figures 
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or  '  two-figure  endings '  of  numbers  in  different  operations,  are  gradually 
discovered  at  an  early  stage,  and  not  only  lead  to  short-cuts,  but  keep  up 
the  interest  of  the  child  until  by  practice  the  calculating  habit  has  become 
fixed.  (3)  A  vast  amount  of  time  is  available  for  practice  in  calculation, 
once  the  child's  interest  has  been  turned  in  that  direction  ;  and  it  is  signif- 
icant that  several  of  the  prodigies  have  been  shepherd  boys,  or  have  been 
subject  to  frequent  illness,  thus  having  in  either  case  much  enforced  leisure 
for  their  calculating  exercises.  Skill  in  mental  calculation  is  not  directly 
dependent  on  either  general  or  mathematical  education  or  ability  ;  though 
indirectly  ignorance  may  feivor  its  development,  by  preventing  the  inter- 
ference of  conflicting  interests.  With  reference  to  calculation,  we  find 
that  multiplication  is  the  fundamental  operation  ;  it  may  be  performed  by 
simple  counting  in  the  series  of  multiples  of  the  multiplicand,  or  by  cross- 
multiplication,  or  by  the  aid  of  visual  dot-patterns,  and  may  begin  at  either 
the  left  or  the  right  of  the  given  numbers.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any 
of  the  recorded  prodigies  depended  on  an  enlarged  multiplication  table, 
though  this  theory  has  sometimes  been  proposed.  Problems  in  square  and 
cube  root  and  factoring,  though  difficult  on  paper,  are  readily  performed 
mentally,  by  the  aid  of  certain  properties  of  the  •  two-figure  endings  *  of 
the  given  numbers  ;  this  is  especially  true  of  roots  of  perfect  powers. 
Simple  algebraic  problems  may  be  solved  either  by  trial  or  by  true  alge- 
braic methods.  The  '  arithmetical  associations  '  involved  in  the  work  may 
be  abridged  by  omitting  unessential  links,  such  as  the  words  *  put  down 
.  .  .  and  carry  .  .  .  ,'  etc.,  though  such  abridgment  on  any  considerable 
scale  is  probably  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  parts  played 
respectively  by  memory  and  calculation  are  often  contrasted ;  but  this 
antithesis  is  misleading,  since  in  the  '  natural'  prodigies, —  those  who  be- 
gin at  an  early  age,  without  help  from  teachers  or  books, — the  process  is 
usually  one  of  true  calculation.  Even  where  memory  feats  have  been  delib- 
erately practiced  as  such,  memory  plays  no  greater  part  in  mental  calcu- 
lation than  in  other  mental  operations.  With  reference  to  memory  type, 
it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  practically  all  the  prodigies  were  visual, 
at  least  in  calculation  ;  but  the  evidence  here  presented  seems  to  show 
that,  since  most  of  the  prodigies  start  from  verbal  counting,  before  learning 
written  figures  at  all,  the  prevalent  type  is  auditory.  Several  cases,  how- 
ever, are  unmistakably  visual.  Appendix  I  seeks  to  show  that  the  charge 
of  vanity  and  self-glorification  brought  by  Scripture  and  Binet  against  Zerah 
Colbum,  one  of  the  prodigies,  is  unfounded.  Appendix  II  is  a  synoptic 
table  of  the  more  important  prodigies. 

F.  D.  Mitchell. 

ETHICS  AND  .ESTHETICS. 
Ethical  Aspects  of  Economics,     W.  R.  Sorlev.     Int.  J.  E..  XVII,  i,  pp. 

1-13 ;  3.  pp.  317-329. 

Gradually  the  old  controversy  between  economics  and  ethics  is  disap- 
pearing, and  the  subject-matters  of  the  two  sciences  are  approximating  more 
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closely.     We  recognize  that  man's  motives  are  at  all  times  more  complex 
than  mere  wealth-seeking  ;  even  the  stock-broker  has  regard  for  the  laws 
of  the  land  and  of  the  exchange.     Laws  of  economics  per  se  are  of  limited 
validity.     Unlike  those  of  ethics,  they  claim  no  obligatory  acceptance,  but 
simply  offer  guidance.     The  factors  in  the  continuity  of  the  social  life  which 
belong  to  economics  do  so  as  aids  or  obstacles  to  wealth  ;  goodness  or 
worth  cannot  be  so  estimated.     The  economist  measures  his  values  upon  a 
definite,  finely-graduated  scale  ;  but  there  is  no  scale  for  the  ethicist.     To 
give  meaning  to  the  desire  for  wealth,  the  economist  has  to  take  into  ac- 
count ethical  forces,  the  impulses,  desires,  and  purposes  of  men,  whose 
conduct  is  also  regulated  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  by  ideas  about  good  and 
evil,  and  whose  economic  activities  are  affected  thereby.     He  must  regard 
also  class  distinctions,  social  institutions,  etc..  and  lastly,  the  law  of  the  state. 
Most  important  of  all,  in  economics  the  fundamental  conception  is  value, 
with  money  as  the  basis  of  exchange  ;  but  behind  this  there  must  be  a  realm 
independent  of  exchange,  so  that,  even  if  still  dealing  with  economic  ma- 
terial, we  are  forced  onward  to  an  ethical  enquiry  regarding  worth.     The 
economist  is  face  to  face  with  the  demand  for  intrinsic  value  or  worth.    We 
want  to  include  the  worth  of  economic  products,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
worth  of  things  quite  apart  from  material  goods.     The  economic  standard 
throughout  is.  What  are  you  willing  to  pay  ?    It  is  that  of  feet,  not  of  ought. 
But  ethics  seeks  an  objective  standard  of  worth,  and  demands  an  ideal ;  it 
not  only  traces  the  origin,  history,  etc.,  of  our  judgments,  but  investigates 
their  validity.     Economics  asks,  How  is  wealth  produced,  distributed,  and 
consumed  ?  while  ethics  wants  to  know  what  things  are  good  and  what 
evil,  and  to  what  degree.     Ethics  is  the  general  theory  of  goodness,  and 
we  must  understand  every  element  of  this,  if  we  are  to  reach  a  scale  of 
worth.     Ethics  looks  at  life  as  a  whole,  an  organization  of  our  experience 
from  its  own  point  of  view,  with  due  reg^d  for  all  forces  at  work  in  society. 
It  is  the  science  of  an  ideal,  of  what  ought  to  be,  as  distinguished  from  what 
has  been,  is  now,  or  is  to  be.     Our  ethical  judgpnents  are  constandy  mis- 
taken.    Perhaps  the  test  of  moral  truth  is  to  be  found,  like  that  of  science, 
in  a  system  covering  the  whole  of  life,  and  free  from  internal  contradiction. 
To  attain  this,  a  broad  outlook  is  required,  and  social  forces  must  be  un- 
derstood.    Ultimately  we  can  appeal  to  the  moral  judgment  of  the  good 
man,  and  this  will  not  be  found  lacking. 

Margaret  K.  Strong. 

What  do  Religious  Thinkers  owe  to  Kant?    George  Galloway.     The 
Hibbert  Journal,  V,  3,  pp.  639-659. 

The  influence  that  Kant  has  exerted  in  the  world  of  thought  has  been 
due  not  so  much  to  the  system  of  philosophy  which  he  attempted  to  work 
out,  as  to  his  fertility  of  suggestion.  This  is  particularly  true  of  his  influ- 
ence on  religious  thought.  In  his  treatise,  Religion  within  the  Limits  of 
Mere  Reason,  he  does,  indeed,  insist  on  one  idea  that  has  gained  extended 
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consideration  in  later  discussions,  the  idea,  namely,  that  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish an  essential  and  a  non-essential  element  in  existing  religion.  But 
his  influence  is  due  much  less  to  his  formal  discussion  of  religion  than  to 
the  suggestiveness  of  his  general  philosophy,  (i)  From  an  epistemological 
point  of  view,  Kant  rendered  a  signal  service  to  religion  in  limiting  the 
province  of  science  He  showed  that  the  methods  of  science  are  relative 
only  and  not  absolute,  and  thus  ruled  out  the  materialistic  arguments 
against  religion.  In  close  connection  with  this  insistence  on  the  limitations 
of  science,  —  limitations  which  such  scientists  as  Mach  and  Poincar6 
clearly  recognize,  —  Kant  emphasizes  the  distinction  between  the  causal 
and  the  teleological  points  of  view  ;  and  in  these  directions  many  theologians 
have  followed  his  lead.  (2)  The  distinction  which  Kant  drew  between 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  has  had  a  great  influence  on  theologi- 
cal writers.  This  distinction  has  gained  wide  currency  in  theology,  which, 
in  distrust  of  speculative  methods,  has  joined  in  the  general  movement  *  back 
to  Kant  *  >  and,  as  a  reaction  against  the  formal  rational  proofs  of  the  older 
theology,  this  tendency  is  not  to  be  regretted.  (3)  Closely  connected  with 
the  preceding  is  Kant*s  insistence  on  a  world  of  moral  values.  This  in- 
sistence logically  leads  to  a  distinction  between  the  notions  of  reality  and 
value,  which  distinction  such  idealistic  thinkers  as  Plato  and  Hegel  deny. 
In  this  separation  of  the  problems  of  existence  and  value,  Kant  has  been 
followed  by  Herbart  and  Lotze,  and  later  by  Ritschl,  who  maintains  that 
content  can  be  given  to  the  conception  of  God  only  through  value  judg- 
ments. Even  Pfleidererand  Siebeck,who  are  not  antagonistic  to  specu- 
lative philosophy,  fully  admit  the  claims  of  the  value-judgment  in  this 
connection.  Royce,  James,  and  HdfTding,  in  the  realm  of  psychology,  also 
agree  to  give  a  place  of  more  or  less  importance  to  the  value-judgment. 
This  tendency,  however,  to  distinguish  between  reason  and  feeling,  and  to 
exclude  the  former  from  religion,  is  in  danger  of  reducing  theology  to  a 
phenomenology  of  the  religious  consciousness.  (4)  Finally,  the  high  im- 
portance attached  by  Kant  to  the  moral  personality  has  had  a  salutary  in- 
fluence on  both  religious  and  philosophical  discussions.  No  monistic 
principle  of  unity  (which  the  inconsistency  of  Kant's  own  philosophy 
shows  is  necessary)  can  safely  ignore  or  try  to  explain  away  the  significance 
of  man's  moral  personality.  In  the  fact  that  both  Scientific  Evolution  and 
Absolute  Idealism  fail  adequately  to  provide  for  the  realm  of  personal  values, 
lies  their  essential  deficiency.  G.  W.  Cunningham. 

Estheiiqui  ei  psychologie.    A.  Bertrand.      Rev.  Ph.,  XXXII,   i,  pp. 

33-66. 

Maine  de  Biran  is  a  psychologist  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  aesthetic  ideas 
of  a  Ruskin  or  a  Taine.  Indeed,  historians  have  been  unanimous  in 
judging  Biran  incapable  of  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  art,  simply  be- 
cause of  his  peculiar  psychological  prepossessions.  But,  as  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  article  to  show,  manuscript  fragments  indicate  that  Biran 
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himself  was  an  aesthetician  of  original  powers.  In  his  consideration  of 
the  basis  of  absolute  as  distinguished  from  relative  beauty,  he  rejects  both 
the  naturalistic  conception  of  imitation  and  the  idealistic  theory  of  types  or 
archetypes.  His  view  is  an  intermediate,  '  eclectic  *  one.  As  to  imitation, 
he  maintains  that  in  the  earliest  architectural  productions  there  is  more 
than  mere  imitation.  Even  here,  man  adds  to  nature  ;  he  does  not  copy, 
but  translates  and  interprets.  In  music  (an  art  which  Biran  cultivated), 
he  finds  the  theory  of  imitation  not  less  indefensible.  Imitation  does  seem 
to  play  an  important  rdle  in  the  plastic  arts,  but  here  often  we  are  furnished 
indisputable  proofis  of  its  insufficiency.  If  imitation  is  correctly  understood, 
it  may  be  given  an  important  function  in  the  arts  ;  but  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  correctly  understood.  For  the  artist  never  copies  na- 
ture only,  but  rather  interprets  the  feeling  which  nature  arouses  in  the 
depths  of  his  own  soul.  iCsthetic  idealism  is  also  insufficient.  It  follows 
the  customs,  degrees  of  sensibility,  etc.,  of  nations  and  of  individuals. 
Truth  in  art  has  a  wide  range  ;  to  discover  the  appropriate  truth  is  the  part 
of  genius.  The  general  is  not  the  true,  but  is  rather  the  artificial  and  con- 
ventional. Art  abhors  the  general.  The  artistic  tendency  to  idealize  is 
entirely  different  from  the  operation  by  which  ideas  of  classes  and  genera 
are  created.  The  artist  copies  ideas  no  more  than  he  imitates  nature. 
Biran*  s  peculiar  contribution  to  aesthetic  discussion  is  his  conception  of 
analogU  senHmentaU,  in  which  phrase  the  term  sentiment  is  used  in  the 
sense  attached  to  it  by  Malebranche.  The  significance  of  the  conception  is 
that  the  principle  of  unity  in  artistic  production  is  the  unity  of  life  itself,  and 
not  of  artificial  abstraction.  Art  resuhs  from  inspiration  and  enthusiasm, 
not  from  a  formal,  logical  process.  In  justification  of  the  above  interpre- 
tation, the  author  gives  copious  extracts  from  Biran* s  writings. 

G.  W.  Cunningham. 

Anarchisme  et  individualisme :  Essai  de  psychologU  sociale,    G.  Palante, 
Rev.  Ph.,  XXXII,  4,  pp.  337-3^5- 

Though  these  two  words  arc  often  used  interchangeably,  they  are  not 
synonymous.  The  one  refers  to  a  social  system,  the  other  to  a  simple  atti- 
tude of  thought  or  feeling.  Individualism  is  a  spirit  of  antisocial  revolt,  an 
assertion  of  the  individual's  own  strength  against  the  determining  social 
forces  about  him,  a  sense  of  utter  disproportion  between  his  aspirations  and 
his  destiny.  In  some  men,  however,  we  find  only  disdain  instead  of  defi- 
ance, an  individualism  scarcely  rising  above  the  ordinary  discontent  which 
makes  for  change  and  progress.  But  along  with  this  courageous  revolt, 
goes  a  feeling  that  the  effort  is  useless  ;  society  is  too  powerful,  too  resource- 
ful, too  hostile.  Even  when  the  minority  triumphs,  it  at  once  becomes  a 
new  tyrannical  majority.  Individualism  is  essentially  a  social  pessimism, 
a  feeling  of  the  hopeless  and  irreducible  antinomy  between  the  individual 
and  society.  Anarchism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  revolt  of  a  group,  how- 
ever small,  and  is  optimistic,  hoping  ultimately  to  reconcile  the  individual 
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and  society.  It  rests  on  the  two  principles  of  liberty  (self-development) 
and  humanism  (ajtruism,  communism),  which,  though  both  optimistic,  are 
really  antagonistic,  as  the  keener  anarchistic  writers  now  appreciate.  In- 
dividualism is  philosophicaUy  opposed  both  to  the  Christian  metaphysics  of 
original  perversity,  and  to  the  anarchistic  metaphysics  of  original  goodness  ; 
it  faces  the  facts,  finding  in  man  a  bundle  of  conflicting  instincts,  and  in 
society  a  group  of  contending  individuals,  with  no  possibility  of  harmony  in 
either  case.  Anarchism  believes  in  progress  ;  individualism  views  things 
statically,  unhistorically.  The  one  is  idealism  exasperated  and  gone  mad ; 
the  other  is  pitiless  realism.  The  one  is  antisocial  only  relatively  ;  the  other, 
absolutely.  Anarchism  would  resolve  the  antinomy  between  the  individual 
and  the  state  by  suppressing  the  state  and  exalting  society  ;  individualism 
regards  society  as  no  less  tyrannical  than  the  state,  as,  in  fact,  the  source 
of  all  state  tyranny.  Individualism  is  here  more  consistent ;  anarchism 
finds  it  really  impossible  to  reconcile  society  with  individual  freedom. 
Anarchism  accepts,  at  bottom,  the  Christian  morality  ;  individualism,  being 
antisocial,  tends  also  to  become  anti-moral,  or  at  least  to  brand  society  as 
hypocritical  and  immoral.  The  one  is  a  social  dogmatism,  active,  working 
for  a  'cause,*  an  'idea*;  the  other  is  anti-dogmatic,  meditative,  little  in- 
clined to  proselyting,  on  the  principle  'omne  individuum  ineflabile.*  An- 
archism is  characterized  by  intellectualism ;  it  worships  Science  with  a 
capital  S,  and  tends  to  substitute  authority  for  intellectual  liberty.  The 
vague  biological  idea  of  evolution  functions  for  it  as  a  deus  ex  mackina  to 
remove  all  difficulties.  All  this  pseudo-science,  no  less  dogmatic  because 
inexact,  individualism  rejects ;  it  has  no  undue  enthusiasm  even  for  the 
particular  sciences.  The  individualist's  practical  problem  is,  how  to  live 
in  a  society  which  is  at  best  a  necessary  evil ;  he  offers  us  an  exoteric 
'eudemonology,'  an  unphilosophical  compromise  with  society,  a  partial 
freedom,  by  reducing  external  relations  and  influences  to  a  minimum,  and 
adopting  various  rules  of  intellectual  and  moral  conduct,  such  as  cultivating 
social  scepticism,  ignoring  other  men,  avoiding  the  beaten  track,  and  the 
like.  At  present  anarchism,  both  as  a  party  and  as  a  doctrine,  seems  to  be 
entering  upon  a  period  of  dissolution,  tending  to  resolve  itself  into  indi- 
vidualism or  communism,  according  to  which  of  its  two  conflicting  prin- 
ciples is  emphasized.  Individualism,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  destined 
to  last  as  long  as  society  itself. 

F.  D.  Mitchell. 
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